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TENTH LETTER. 

Steady adhe^^ence to Traditional Customs , united toith Sense of Necessary Re^ 
forms, — The English Universities, Oxford and Cambridge, — In what their 
Laws and Nature differ from German Universities, — The Colleges. — The 
Tutorial System. — Standard of Morals among the Students, -^Expense of 
College L\fe» — Fellows, — Lectures of Professor s.-^^Manner and Mode of 
Studying, — No Professional Education, 

Whereas in Germany uneasiness and fluctuation are at present prevailing 
to such a degree, as to draw every rule and every institution towards the 
current of reform, the English have dropped but few of their established 
customs, and have steadily adhered to the ruling principles of public and 
private life in their country. They appear sometimes rather too much ad- 
dicted to outward forms and ceremonies, which have induced some foreigners 
to call their whole devotion a merely mechanical habit, at the bottom of 
which there was no idea of religious feeling. This reproach is not wholly 
without foundation ; but I ask whereto have we been led by the opposite 
tendency to do away with all forms, and to make our own free minds the 
temple in which we adore Heaven ? It has extinguished the blessings of 
religion in our families, and annihilated the general influence of our church, 
which now can hardly be re-established. If the outward forms are abolished, 
the mind embodied in them will be going too, whereas the commandments 
will keep him safe who keeps thejn. 

A conscientious respect for established forms characterizes the English, 
and yet personal freedom of action is not impaired by them within its pro- 
per limits. The same conservative character appears in the history of their 
poetry. They have once overturned the classical rules of style, and their 
Shakspeare has delivered also Germany from the soi-disant classicism of the 
French ; but whilst in Germany, a licentious romantic school has refused 
every liability to the standard poetry of antiquity, we see the English poets 
imitating still the ancients, and accommodating themselves to the perfect 
models delivered in the classics. It is obvious how much the same con- 
servative character, combined with a sound sense of useful reform, has 
done to form and support their political institutions which, by means of 
the loyal and disinterested spirit of their citizens, have attained a prosperity 
and degree of freedom, unrivalled by any ancient or modern common- 
wealth. 

Schools do but share the conditions and transformations of public or 
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private life at large. They are ia England not bound by any common 
rule at all, and form in this respect the most decided contrast to those of 
the continent. They have for centuries been the same as they are now 
yet they are not so stagnant as to exclude ev ery amelioration and wise 
improvement; only the impatient reformers will be dissatisfied with them. 
The observation of laws existing is their first rule, and never is anything 
abolished in a sudden or abrupt way, for fear, lest by a natural necessity, 
the old abuse might return with a reaction ensuing on the miscarriage of 
the reform. This is the reason why in England one thing seems always 
to have grown by another, and why nowhere marks of design and precon- 
ceived schemes occur to the observer. "Whenever an alteration has ap- 
peared necessary, a party joins to carry it out ; there will always be some 
opposition, but when they are able to bring forth a movement in behalf of 
the reform, and to, gain champions for it in parliament, the measures 
desired never fail to be accomplished. 

Such movements are at present going on in England, concerning both 
the highest degree of scholastic education or the universities, and its 
lowest degree or the national schools. 

It is not my design to dwell on English universities at the same length 
as on the schools that prepare for them. But I have thought it a fit 
sequel to the statements already given, to represent also the principles 
upon which universities rest in England, according to the impression that 
Oxford and Cambridge left on my mind. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than that of the turbulent bustle of 
London life, and the profound tranquillity reigning only at a small distance 
off at Oxford. In the metropolis the present age has chosen its seat, and is 
turning it around with vibrating agitation ; at Oxford some remains of the 
middle age have a refuge, and impress with an old and venerable appear- 
ance the whole town, the population as well as the buildings. My heart is 
swelling, whenever I remember this sojourn, for I have never met with a 
place which combined so much solemnity with such charming environs. 
When I was a few years ago in the vicinity of Palermo, and visited the 
Benedictine cloister, Monreale, where the prior showed me his dwelling- 
place and his study, I was enraptured with the splendid view which this 
spot commanded, and have thought it, often since, the most delightful and 
most desirable place in the world wherein to muse at leisure in retirement 
and study. But even the image of Monreale must -fade, when I remem- 
ber the impression of the Protestant Benedictine cloisters in England ; 
when I recall to mind Christ Church at Oxford, Trinity College at Cam- 
bridge, the gardens behind the latter college along the river Cam^ or 
Merton College, All Souls, New College, Magdalen College, or Exeter 
College at Oxford. 

The less doubt there can exist respecting the beauty and splendid oat- 
ward appearance of these seats of the Muses, the more disputed are their 
intrinsic value and what they accomplish. Even in parliament I have 
heard people saying they were obsolete institutions, and no longer able 
to fulfil the purpose for which they were intended ; and that every pre- 
judice had taken its refuge in them. Powerful replies and splendid 
encomiums were not found wanting. Perhaps the correctest and most 
impartial opinion of them has been expressed by Arnold, who writes to a 
friend in the following terms : "The English universities are the best places 
in the world for a young man who avails himself of them for hi^educatioo, 
but they are the most pernicious for him who indulges himself; to such a 
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person it would be indeed more advisable to go to Van Diemen's Land^ and 
to gain his bread l^ his hands/* 

It is generally known that the principal difference of German and Eng- 
lish universities consists in the pointy that the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge live constantly together in their colleges and hear few lectures, 
whereas in Germany the students reside each by himself, and come only 
for a few daily hours to the university, where they attend to those pubhc 
lectures which they choose to hear. An English university is composed of 
several boarding establishments for young men, the larger and better of 
which are called colleges, the smaller halU* Oxford has nineteen colleges 
and five halls, Cambridge fourteen colleges and three halls. The mem- 
bers of all the colleges and halls assemble only in the great examinations, 
and in some lectures of certain professors ; they are represented by one 
senate and chancellor ; the Duke of Wellington held this office for Ohcford 
at his death. Prince Albert for Cambridge. The few haUs, aulce or inns, are 
remains of the original institutions which were more free than the colleges 
of the present day ; they are only superintended by fellows who do not re- 
side in them. At $rst all the students lived in such halls, with a master 
authorized to provide for them with bodily as well as spiritual food. There 
were 300 such halls at Oxford in the time of King Edward I., when the 
ntimber of students is reported to have amounted to 30,000 in all ; which 
statement is an apparent exaggeration. By and by stricter rules became 
predominant, for the halls were replaced by colleges, on which bishops 
and princes had settled extensive funds and corporation privileges. This 
caused the number of students to be considerably diminished. At present 
Cambridge has 1750 members, and Oxford a number still higher than that. 

The student who is received in a college enters by this act into a corpo- 
ration of political and ecclesiastical importance ; the universities have a 
few times quite taken the fore-ground in the history of England. Both 
are entitled to return each two members into parliament. As to the church, 
they maintain themselves in connection with it by requiring an oath of 
allegiance to its doctrines, and a subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles 
by every member entering. 

Persons admitted have in their college three rooms, a study, a sleeping- 
room, and another to put their things in. The tutor who is appointed for 
each student, must take care that he observes the rules of the college. As 
there is not sufficient room in the colleges for the total number of students, 
undergraduates may, during the first year or longer, live in private 
houses. They dine with the others in the hall of the college to 
which they belong, and are obliged to be at least once every day present 
at divine service in the chapel of the college, either at seven o'clock in the 
morning, or at six in the ailemoon, and strict control is exercised in this 
point. The landlord with whom they lodge must write down the exact 
time when they come home at night, and deliver this account to the prin- 
cipal of the college at the end of every month. Neglect of this or other 
rules is punished by loss of the privilege. Ten o'clock is the time when 
a student must be at home. 

A great many technical expressions designate the terms spent by a 
student at the university, or the prizes he has gained, or his rank. The 
latter is of influence in the expense of matriculation, which at Cambridge 
amounts to 10/. for the son of a nobleman, besides some extra fees, and 
only to six shillings for a sizar or poor student whose position is not quite 
80 miserable at present as Goldsmith and some English plays have repre- 
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sented it. The difference of rank is also observed in the dining-hall ; the 
noblemen and fellow-commoners dine with the fellows commonly at four 
o'clock ; and then the others take their meal^ the sizars on sidcrtables. 
Some differences appear even in the dresses of students at public solem- 
nities, though for every day a student wears always the usual cap and black 
gown whenever he goes out. 

The reception into each college happens at Michaeliiias* A particular 
right for entering certain colleges^ is by their statutes attached to certain 
families, or counties, or public schools. Such a connection exists betwacai 
Eton and King's College at Cambridge, Winchest^, aad New College at 
Oxford. At some schools there are departing examinations for college, the 
QfMiieuttee being appointed and sent thither by the university. Some colleges 
y^quire a preliminary examination on entering. The conditions for pass- 
ing are not equal in different places. Though at Oxford a trial precedes 
generally, yet the students entitled by the statutes to reception, are never 
rejected, and it has become usual not only to choose questions universally 
known, but also to find the answers given satisfactory in any case. Many 
persons have expressed to me their desire that stricter rules for examina- 
tion were laid down at the universities, or that departing trials were estab- 
lished in all the schools preparing for college, like those of the Prussian 
gymnasia. Then the universities would no longer be obliged to teach 
elementary knowledge. Sometimes in England a recommendation is 
thought sufficient for reception. The age of the students is very different ; 
there are some who have decided rather late to go to college, and there 
are youths who have hardly passed the period of boyhood. Edward 
Gibbon went to Oxford, bebg fourteen years of age, Arnold in his sixteenth 
year. 

Like the public schools, also, the English universities have more regard 
to the moral and national education of the students, than to their intel- 
lectual cultivation. Those who impute to them considerable defects, yet 
admit that both the universities are excellent establishments, because they 
turn out gentlemen ; it will be seen how this is effected. The students 
live close together in their colleges, and here the youths stand in an imme-. 
diate and daily intercourse with older and more cultivated persons ; they 
form, besides, acquaintances with their equals, and whether they foster 
eontention or friendship towards them, they will always be compelled to 
activity and decision in words as well as in deeds, and will generally enjoy 
aU the advantages of a well-adapted society. Our professors are so much 
separated from the students, that they hardly know a single one of them 
by name ; therefore they exercise no other influence on them than that of 
their lectures, which must be the more limited, as the students may stay 
away and discontinue to attend their lectures when they choose. The 
Enghsh plan is for the greater number of students undoubtedly the better. 
It is quite true that a. German student will look upon English colleges as 
mere continuations of the school, and would for himself not submit to a 
system which put him constantly under control, and left no occasion for his 
favourite pursuits. On the other hand, the Enghsh are surprised at the 
Jboundless liberty of our universities, which they believe prejudicial to 
education, as proper rule and restraint are wanting. They consider their 
own students quite as pupils, and this is the reason why they give them a 
tutor. Preceptors of this kind are thought by them so indispensable for 
■education, that they have taken our jprivat docenten (i, e. lecturers, having 
settled at a university on their own hand, and not yet appointed to a pro- 
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fessorship), for private tutors, as if they were charged \inth the immediate 
inspection and education of the students. It is certainly a singular expe- 
rience that, when the short period of liberty enjoyed at a uniyersity has 
elapsed, our students turn out greater '' Philistines " than those of Eng- 
land, who bring from their colleges, in spite of the restraint under which 
they are put, a gayer disposition and bolder spirits than ours. 

The old statutes contain : '' Est ea quidem ineuntis setatis imbecilHtas, 
nt provectiorum consilio et prudentia necessario moderanda sit ; propterea 
atatuimus et volumus ut nemo ex baccalaureis, discipulis, pensionariis, 
sisatoribus, subsisatoribus, tutore careat ; qui autem caruerit, nisi intra 
quindecim dies unum sibi paraverit e collegio ejiciatur. Accordingly, the 
principal of every college assigns to each of his students his particular 
tutor on entering. As the tutors must remain unmarried, they often leave 
the university at the moment when they begin to be accomplished and ex- 
perienced enough in their task. Many of them are too young to be able 
to maintain a strict discipline. Morals are said to be somewhat loose, at 
present, at both universities. Tractarianism had of late effected at Oxford 
a powerful and nearly monastic movement, and established severer manners ; 
but these ascetic habits were but transient. Every young man must 
on entering lay down a caution of 10/. that he will behave properly. There 
are not wanting tutors and principals wbo will occasionally connive at the 
extravagancies of students, nor can the proctors follow them in their 
various ways of spending their money ; and thus a kind of compromise 
happens to take place which lets the student believe he is trespassing by 
public authority. In general, the English student is less rude than the 
German was until lately, and is perhaps still ; witness the habitual beer- 
drinking, and the revels committed in the open market-place of Jena. In 
England the student chooses his amusements by no means exclusively 
among collegians, nor lives he so constantly at the cabaret, but he diverts 
himself rather by the pleasures and sports adopted in high life. Debts 
are, I hear, contracted to a considerable amount, while engaged in these 
pursuits. 

College life is, in England, enormously expensive, as an average account 
will show. At Oxford a student wants ^300 per annum, at (/ambridge 
^250, at Dublin ^200, at Durham ^150, at Edinburgh nearly ^6100, at 
Glasgow S70, at Aberdeen and St. Andrews £50, This renders collegiate 
instruction inaccessible to any but wealthy people, at least as regards Eng- 
land. Yet it would be short-sighted to consider this order of things as 
throughout bad; in countries where higher instruction has become so very 
cheap, the church has been filled with a great many ill-bred and mean- 
spirited persons who are very little to her honour. Gift and inward 
determination will rarely miss finding the means to overcome pecuniary 
difSculties ; a good light bums through the measure under which it is put. 
And in England assistance is as ready as anywhere to be obtained in aid of 
the efforts of genuine merit. The greater number of the fellows, the 
ablest of all the students in general, have sprung from poor families. 

The fellows are graduates, out of whom the principal of each college 
chooses the tutors. They dwell there and have a salary of ^100 to ^400 
per annum, with board, until they marry or accept another appointment. 
In a few instances fellows have been allowed to marry at the university, in 
order to prevent their leaving. Oxford counts above 200 resident fellows, 
Cambridge a smaller number. Some colleges have got more fellows than 
they employ as tutors, and thus many of them are not at all engaged there 
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in any iluties, Oxford has only seventj-«ight tutors tbis year, and thdr 
ealary is by increased actiTitj saseeptiUe of considerable augmentation. 
As to tbe otber fellows, tbey bare particular obligations ; tbey are sup* 
posed to employ tbeir leisure in study, and so tbey do generally, tbongh 
not all of tbem. Some assist clergymen of tbe Tidnity in their duties. 
A fellowship is considered as a great honour, or else it would not so often 
be mentioned with tbe nrnoaes of former university members, even when they 
have left college long ago. Tbe fellows are charged with tbe ezamina* 
tions, which are common to all the colleges ; it is the senate wbidi choose 
those that are to examine. 

There may be about twenty-four professors at each university to teach 
the different sciences. Tbeir position is the same as that of our professors, 
but that tbey deliver fewer lectures, which are frequented by few students, 
and only by such as have passed the first three years. Dr. Arnold had 
unexampled success when he entered his professorship for history, shortly 
before his decease. 

From what I have said, it appears that in college tuition tbe same method 
usual in schools is predominant. When a student has taken his degree, 
he is no longer under tbe control of his tutor. He may become Bachelor 
of Arts three years and three months after his entrance, and every body is 
expected to take this degree. Nine years later he can become Master of 
Arts, and consequently only few aim at this d^ee. For both an exa- 
mination must be passed, which is anything but easy. IN'ot so difficult are 
the examinations for honours (or for prizes) which form tbe chief stimulus 
to industry. In Cambridge more than 11,000 thalers are spent annually 
in prises, according to the statutes of that university. As thus the chief 
activity of students is directed to the acquisition of those prizes, people 
justly complain that Oxford and Cambridge have become prize-awarding 
bodies, instead of educating bodies. Their system might be compared to 
that of a general who forms soldiers, not for tbe battle-field, but for the 
parade. It commits the mistake, not unusual among men, to confoui^d 
the purpose with tbe means that lead to it. Somebody may get the Chan- 
cellcnr's medal at an English university, and be nevertheless a very ignorant 
person. 

The undergraduates of each college are divided into classes of ten, 
twelve, twenty, to forty students, according to their advancement, and to 
the object that is taught. Two or three principal tutors preside over the 
instruction ; they may choose assistants among ^e otber tutors. All these 
belong to the order of public tutors. The tutor teaches t^ose assigned to 
his care all the knowledge requisite for the examination, tells them what 
they must read, and confers with them respecting the books that each 
would most like to read. At Oxford tbe books for reading are fixed, and 
every object has its textbook; ethics refer to "Aristotle's Eth. ad Nicom.," 
" Logic to Trendelenburg's Elementa,*' or otber standard books on the 
subject. These text books are translated into English exactly as at schools, 
interpreted, repeated, and asked over again until they 'are sufficiently 
known. At Cambridge readings are not fixed, and the classics are not so 
exclusively the object of instruction, but mathematics are required there 
from every body up to a certain point. 

This training method of the English universities, setting exercises, exa- 
mining on sections fixed, requiring metrical compositions of a certain 
length, nay, giving impositions and holiday tasks, as is dcme at King's 
College, is entirely opposite to our notions of a university, and the course 
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taken among ns. The English, being aware of this difference, have in 
their turn not omitted to sneer now and then at our universities. S. T. 
Coleridge humorously calls them bazaars, where each professor had his 
shop, and addresses the passers by : " Here good Greek, here excellent 
history !" Each is eager to catch as many students as possible for himself, 
and to say things that were never said before ; for, if it were known by 
others, or if what he said had been printed, why should the students 
write down so scrupulously whatever they hear ? As if we were slill in 
the middle age, and the art of Guttenberg had never been discovered. 
They have often thus been amazed at the constant use our students make 
of the pen, and they find in it a good deal of superstition towards the de- 
crees of the professors. Their own students are always reading for honours, 
reading for degrees, and resort not thus to the pen as their cnief auxiliary 
for learning. 

Those that entertain such opinions in England, value too little the incre- 
dible influence which oral delivery, and lectures by a professor who has 
himself inquired into a subject, must have on beginners ; youth is par- 
ticularly susceptible of this influence. We look, besides, more at the dis- 
position which a student may have for some objects in particular, and 
therefore allow every one to choose his teacher as well as the lectures which 
he will attend, whereas the English teach all their students the same 
things, and look principally on that part of knowledge which they must 
possess in every case. Our scientific endeavours tend to lijberty, and 
easily lose themselves in vagueness, theirs are quite determined and 
especial, and tend to form character. They say a German student would 
in very short time become the critic and judge of his own teacher, for the 
destructive character of our science obliged him to form his own opinion. 
This is what the English have denominated Germanism, a tendency of 
which they are so afraid, that they have become opposed to any approxima- 
tion to our university institutions. 

Though our students may in general attend any lectures they like, yet 
they belong only to one faculty, and pursue early a professional course of 
instruction. The English universities not being divided into several facul- 
ties have no regard to profession, and bestow a liberal education of a general 
nature on their members. Keeping the usual number of university terms, 
passing the examinations, and taking a degree, do not at all entitle to 
any appointment. The English have no such places or employments at 
which they aim during their time at college, and though their country is 
the best governed of all, there are yet the fewest officers employed by 
Government. Divinity is, perhaps, most kept in view in their college- 
instruction, but clergymen learn the duties of their profession practically, 
either by acting as curates, or in Theological Colleges ; after this they 
present themselves to the bishop, who orders a chaplain to examine them, 
and gives them holy orders and an appointment. Therefore divinity is 
in England not considered as a science, according to AVhately, but consists 
principally in the functions connected with the duties of a clergyman. 
Nor are students of medicine trained for their profession at the uni- 
versity, but in hospitals. No more are lawyers, though Lord Brougham 
said in 1850, in the House of Lords, the best judges in England had been 
vnranglers at Cambridge. In short, it appears that English universities 
give no professional education like ours, but teach all the students exactly 
the same things, previous to their decision in favour of a certain profession. 
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{Continued from p, 375.) 

Dr. Webster's treatment of the class of vfoids last under consideration 
(those with the prefix en or in) is hardly characterized hy his usual 
accuracy and consistency. As we have already seen^ instead of fixing a 
definite rule for their Orthography^ and making them all conform to it» a 
plan which he has adopted with other classes of words^ he has introduced 
into his dictionary two usages, that of Dr: Johnson, and what he calls '* the 
more modem usage.'* In fact, he evidently felt difficulty in this part of 
his task, and shrank hack from attempting any thorough reform. In most 
classes of words in which there was discrepancy, he not only followed hut 
even went in advance of the more modem usage, hy extending it to the 
whole class ; in this case, he has only adopted this usage ** in a few in* 
stances," and has there stopped short, having '* in most words'* followed 
Dr. Johnson's orthography. 

By a comparison of the two dictionaries, we find that the following are 
the few instances alluded to : — 

Johnson. Webster, 

Empeople Impeople 

Empierce Impierce 

Emplead Implead 

Empoison Impoison 

Encage Incage 

Encave Incave 

Enclose Inclose 

Encumber Incumber 

Endorse Indorse 

Endue > Indue 

Engrain ^ Ingrain 

Ensure ^ Insure 

Enthrone Inthrone 

Embalm Imbalm 

Empale Impale 

Empannel Impannel 

Empassion Impassion 

Empoverish Impoverish 

Empurple Impurple 

The change is in accordance with the principles which we hare laid 
down in every instance, except the two last. In these two words, tfm- 
j^verish and empurple, the prefix has not the force of in, hut of to make. 
And this leads us to say a few words in regard to the prefix in this sense. 

It is true that the Latin prefix in or im has occasionally the meaning of 
to make, as in infatuate, to make foolish ; but these cases are extremely 
rare in good Latin, not amounting probably to half a dozen in all. As a 

feneral rule, the prefix with this meaning is either Saxon or Norman- 
'rench. When the root of the word is Saxon, we liiay conclude with some 
degree of certainty that the prefix also is Saxon, and when the root is 
French, that the prefix also is !Prench. 

The following is a list of the words of Saxon origin in which the prefix 
has this signification. 
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Embitter Enlighten 

Embolden (Saxon enlihtan, onliJitan) 

Embrown Enliven 

Endear Enridge 

Endrudge Enripen 

Englad Enslave 

Ennarden Ensober 

Enkindle '' Entame 

Enlight Enthrall 

The following are those of Norman-French origin in which the prefix 
has tliis force. 

Emliellish {emhellir) Engage (engager) 

Emblaze {blasonner) Englut (engloutir) 

Empoison (empoisonner) Enhance (Norman enhauncer) 

Empoverish (appauvrir) Enlarge 

Empower Enchafe (at and chauffer) 

Empurple (empourprer) En marble 

Enaole (Norman enhabler) Enrich (efirickir) 

Endeavour (endevoir) Envasssd 

Enfeeble {flffaihlir) Encourage (fincourager) 

Enforce {enfordr) Encrimson 

Enfranchise {affranchir) 

It is of little consequence, however, to discriminate whether the prefix, 
when it has this signification, is Saxon or Norman. It was undoubtedly 
a Saxon prefix, as in the word enlighten, Saxon enlihttm ; and it was also 
undoubtedly Norman, as in the two instances enable and enhance, which 
were in Norman respectively enhabler and enhauncer* And coming with 
both confluents into the combined stream, it became a thoroughly English 
form, understood in this sense both by Saxons and Normans. Hence a 
large number of words appear to have been formed with this prefix after 
the Norman Conquest, both from Saxon and Norman roots ; and they are 
accordingly not to be found either in the Saxon or in modern French. 
Perhaps in the majority of cases, it wonld be nearest the truth to call the 
prefix Anglo-Norman. 

However this may be, it is certain, that the prefix, when it signifies to 
make, ought to be written en or em, and not in or im, except it has come to 
us directly from the Latin. Dr. Webster is therefore wrong in writing m- 
pomri^h, impurple, which ought to have been empoverish, empurple. He 
has made two similar mbtakes in the words of Saxon origin, namely, in em- 
bitter and embrown, which he improperly spells imbitter and imbrown. 
The Doctor is consistent with himseli, however, in regard to these four 
words, for he gives the prefix in each of them the signification of in. This 
is where his mistake lies. 

In regard to the Saxon prefix, we may observe, by the way, that it is a 
common error among elementary grammarians and etymologists to repre- 
sent the particle en as always denoting to make, and as being used both as 
prefix and affix, sometimes as both in the same word. Thus Wood, in his 
Etymological Guide, says, " In some words en is used at the same time 
as an affix and a prefix, as in enlighten, enliven ;" and Connor, in his 
English Grammar, says, '^ En is sometimes used as an affix, as darken^ and 
sometimes, by a sort of tautology, it is put both at the beginning and the 
end of a word, as embolden, enlighten.^' It should be borne in mind that 
the termination en of so many of our words is the common termination an 
of the Saxon infinitives, and is distinct from the prefix en. As such, it is 

2 
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not necessary^ nor is it possible^ for us to assign one uniform signification 
to it any more than to the terminations of the Latin verbs of the several 
conjugations. At the same time, it is true that the force of all terminations 
of infinitives is aotke or intensive, generally speaking. It must necessarily 
be so from the nature of the verb. There is accordingly no tautology or 
reduphcation in such words as enliven, enlighten, embolden, &c. The 
identity of form of the two particles is merely accidental. In the original 
Saxon form of the words, they difi^ered from each other in spelling and pro- 
nunciation, the prefix being then written generally as at present, but some- 
times on, and the final syllable being invariably an. 

Before concluding our remarks upon this class of words, we would only 
further observe, that it is the duty of those who edit our standard dic- 
tionaries to endeavour as much as possible to fix the orthography of these 
words upon something like a firm and settled basis. Hitherto the dic- 
tionaries have rather perpetuated and muHiplied the discrepancies thau 
otherwise. 

Most of them, as we have already pointed out, give references from one 
form of the word to the other. Webster's dictionary, we regret to say, 
contains many of the words in both forms, with a full definition to each, 
and without assigning a preference to either, as if to say that they are both 
right, and the person consulting the lexicon may take which he pleases. It 
may be said in defence of Dr. Webster, that it is the office of lexicogi^phers 
to record the usage of our best vnriters, and that, in the present case, bott 
forms of the words are authoriaed by such usage. But we reply that lexioo* 
graphy has gone far in advance of this stage of its existence. It is now un- 
derstood and acknowledged by philologists, that the lexicographer should 
exercise a certain amount of discretionary power over the language whose 
usage and forms he records, except, of course, in the case of the dead lan«^ 
giiages ; and the modern lexicographer is accordingly required to be a maa 
of far higher attainments in philology, than the lexicographer of former 
days. 

Further, one large dictionary, Craig's, which however does not profess 
to be an authority in orthography, not only makes no attempt to re* 
move or diminish the number of these discrepancies, but declares 
them formally to be the usage of the language. "SomeEngUsh words," 
says this dictionary, "are written indifferently vrith en or t».'* This is a 
very convenient mode of dealing with them. Mr. Craig seems like Dr. 
Webster to have found these words rather awkward customers, and to have 
resolved within himself that the easiest way to decide between the respec- 
tive merits of the two forms, and to despatch the troublesome case^ would 
be to pronounce them both right. We do not blame Mr. Craig for this, as 
his business was not with orthography, but with etymology, technology, 
and pronunciation ; and in these respects he has been highly suceessfol> 
although we hardly think his dictionary will supersede Dr. Webster's, as ib 
was intended to do. 

Milton was a great innovator in this class of words; he substituted, the 
Latin fttrm for the French one in almost every word in which he found it. 
Thus he wrote imhelHah^ intire, imploj/f imbrace, indan^er, &g. He seemsi 
to have had a mortal aversion to the French form of the prefix. He is of 
course not to be followed to the full length of so sweeping and indisisrimi- 
nate a change. But we mention his orthography of these words to show 
that what Dr. Webster calls "the more modem usage" is not so very 
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recent^ after all^ and that it has the sanction of one who was both a great 
writer and a great scholar. 

We think it is much to be regretted that compositors should have so 
much control over the orthography of our language. As Landor makes 
Home Tooke observe in his first imaginary conversation with Dr. Johnson, 
Milton was most careful and exact in his spelling* and his ear was as cor- 
rect as his learning. From his accurate classical knowledge, he was well 
qualified to judge m such matters. The influence of his orthography upon 
the language could not have failed to be as beneficial as it would have 
been extensive, if the compositors had allowed him to exert such influence. 
But, alas, after the first edition of his great work, he was not permitted to 
retain his peculiarities in spelling, and in each successive edition the 
orthography has been conformed to the popular usage of the day, or rather 
to the usage of the various compositors, through whose hands it has 
passed. Not only has Milton's influence on our orthography been thus 
lost, but many have been the false quantities which have in consequence 
been introduced into the verses of the " Paradise Lost," and much the 
annoyance and trouble which these have occasioned, and still occasion, to 
the readers of the poet. These now-a-days form no inconsiderable fraction 
of the population of the whole civilized world, and their number is there- 
fore a somewhat formidable one by which to multiply this trouble and 
annoyance. Why, in the name of wonder, cannot authors be granted the 
indulgence of seeing their words come out of the press as they sent them 
into it ? Are they not better judges in these matters than the compositors, 
who, with all due respect to them, as a most useful class of men, are 
not, and do not aspire to be, philologists or lexicographers ? It is quite 
impossible for any author to exercise a material influence upon the orthogra- 
phy of the language so long as the present system continues. And from 
whom are we to expect any influence at all, except from our great authors ? 
For the recommendations of lexicographers, philologists, and grammarians 
can never be expected to influence the compositors ; and even if this were 
otherwise, it would not be proper that the power of carrying out or rejecting 
such recommendations should be in their hands. Our writers are the guar- 
dians of the language in orthography and in everything else. The press 
should be the exact exponent of their usage, even in regard to the minutest 
matters, without the intervention of any controlling party. 

There has been a sort of mutual understanding and league between the 
publishers and the public that the system which we condemn should be 
upheld. The remark which Landor puts into the mouth of Dr. Johnson 
immediately before the assertion of Home Tooke, which we have just re- 
ferred to, exactly characterizes the state of thmgs that has prevailed in 
regard to this matter. Tooke has just said, " It is only such writers as 
you that can influence the public by your authority and example ;*' and 
Dr. Johnson replies, " Sir, if the best writers in England dared to spell 
three words differently from his contemporaries, and as Milton spelt them, 
he would look about in vain for a publisher." This still characterizes our 
great publishers to a considerable extent, though not to anything like the 
same extent as formerly. The number of publishers has greatly increased, 
and if one of them will not take a book another will ; some of them are 
indeed themselves innovators in spelling. We think there will be very 
little difiScuIty now as far as they are concerned. And as to the public, 
the reading of works is not now confined to the few, as in former times. 
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but is common to tbe many — the million. There is thus more scope 
for boldness and enterprise on the part of the publisher. 

All that iKppears to us to be requisite in order to bring about a change 
in the present system is that authors should insist upon haying their spell- 
ing followed in the printing of their works. Any orthographical reforms 
which they may adopt- will then have their due influence upon the public, 
instead of being burked by the compositors. 

4. " A singular instance," says Dr. "Webster, *' of inattention to analogy 
or uniformity, occurs in the formation of certain words from the Greek. 
Thus, in anatomy y hronchotomy, cacophony, euphony, lithotomy, and others, 
the final vowel of the Greek original is represented in English by y, which 
makes a syllable. But in epitome, catastrophe, hyperbole, and many 
others, the final vowel of the Greek is represented by e, which, in words of 
English origin, rarely or never makes a syllable at the end of a word. The 
consequence is, that the two last syllables are liable to be pronounced in 
one, tome, trophe, bole. Such a departure from analogy is very inconve- 
nient. Besides, if the letter y closed the words in the singular number, 
the plural would be regularly formed by changing y into ies,* 

It should be observed, however, that the y represents a difPerent Greek 
termination from the e. The Greek for epitome is still epitome, but the 
Greek for euphony is euphonia, and so of the others. 

We have now considered all the principal recommendations of Dr. Web- 
ster in orthography, both as regards the radical changes which he pro- 
posed, and the discrepancies which he sought to rectify. These papers 
have already run to a length which we did not at first contemplate, and 
we must hasten to bring them to a close. We trust, however, that ova 
remarks may not have been without utility, though we cannot expect that 
they have been of much interest, that being almost incompatible with the 
subject, as far at least as the general reader is concerned. 

The two principal changes in our spelling, proposed by Archdeacon 
Hare, are so well advocated by him in his able article in the Philological 
Museum, to which we have so frequently alluded, that we need only 
refer our readers to that article. 

One of the most effectual modes of introducing orthographical reforms 
would be by the publication of a spelling-book embodying them. After 
all that can be said about the influence of writers, we must mainly depend 
mon the instruction of the rising generation for the general introduction 
01 such reforms. " If men of adult years," says Dr. Webster in his admi- 
rable Introduction, " do not choose to examine the subject of orthography, 
and correct their own practice, their children, learning the langua^ as 
corrected, will become familiar with the true orthography, and famihariity 
and habit will lend support to truth and umibrmity." 

The enormous dreulation which poptilar spelling-books have, and the 
enormous remuneratioii which they bring the authors and publishers, are noto-i 
nous. Tile influence of these books must be correspondingly great. We 
wiM only give one instance, and that shall be the one which, though the 
most remarkable, is the least known in this country, as it has not occurred 
among us, but among our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic. We give 
it the more readily, as the author in this case was no other than the eminent 
lexicographer whose improvements in orthography we have been con- 
cerned in discussing. The very first books which I)r# Webster published, 
wludi he did when he was a Utile above twenty years of age, and engaged 
aa a schoolmaster, were some compilations for the instruction of youth in 
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Gohools. "These works/' says Professor Goodrich in his memoir of Dr. 
Wehster, " comprising a speUtng book, an English grammar, and a com- 
pilation for reading, were the first books of the kind published in the 
United States. They were gradually introduced into most of the schools 
of our country, and to so great an extent has the spelHng book been used, 
that during the twenty years in which he was employed in compihng his 
American dictionary, the entire support of his family was derived from the 
profits of this work» at a premium for copyright of less than a cent a copy. 
About twenty-four millions of this book have been published down to the 
present year, 1847, in the different forms which it assumed under the re- 
yision of the author ; and its popularity has gone on continually increasing. 
The demand for some years past has averaged about one million copies a 
year. To its influence, probably, more than to any other cause, are we in- 
debted for that remarkable uniformity of pronunciation in our country* 
which is so often spoken of with surprise by English travellers." 

We will conclude with some eloquent remarks from Archdeacon Hare's 
article upon the practical utility of such reforms as those which we have 
been recommending :— 

*' And here I may be allowed to say a word in reply to tbose utilitarian wise- 
acres whose tongue is always tipt with the question. What is the use of a thing ? 
What is the use, they are sure to ask, of throwing away time on such idle trivial 
inquiries as whether a word should be spelt with one set of letters or another ? 
In answer to such persons it would not be enough to reply that matters of this 
sort have in all ages engaged the attention and excited the interest of philologers, 
and that the scholars of Europe, even down to the present day, have been per- 
petually taken up with discussions concerning the spelling of words in the dead 
languages. This, however, at all events, proves that such discussions are not 
out of place in a Philological Museum. Even Cobbett (Grammar, Letter X.) 
allows, that ' it is for monks and fellows of English colleges, who live by the 
sweat of other people's brows, to spend their time in this manner, and to call the 
result of their studies learning.' Besides, if such investigations, when appUed 
to the classical tongues, are not deemed totally idle, though in that case they 
must be purely historical, and bear solely on the past, without any reference to 
the future, their practical value must at all events be greater, their inutility less* 
when they touch upon languages which are still spoken, and may tend to eluci- 
date their nature, or perhaps even to improve their character. And as of all the 
works of man language is the most enduring, and partakes the most of eternity, 
and as our own language, so far as thought can project itself into the future, 
seems likely to be coeval with the world, and to spread vastly beyond even its 
present immeasurable limits, there cannot easily be a nobler object of ambition 
than to purify and better it. But to return to the question ; what is the use of 
Buch improvements, in its lowest and most literal acceptation. It is allowed 
that in all departments of human activity the most desirable, because the most 
profitable thing, is to save labour ; and it is not easy to estimate the sum of 
labourthat will be saved to the teachers and learners of our language during the 
gei^ratiOQS it is destined to last, by getting rid of, or even greatly lessening the 
aiiomalieB which disfigure its pronunciation. Indeed, if I could bat succeed in 
effecting even this one change, I should h^ld myself entitled to the gratitude of 
all the mothers and all the children in England. Improvements which are con- 
fined to single words are in this respect less beneficial. For the chief part of the 
words that need such are not of very common occurrence, and may well be kept • 
out of the hornbook. Nor would this saving of labour be liable to the objections 
which may fairly be urged against many of the fashionable attempts to facilitate 
Ute education of youth. Wherever labour imidies the exertion of thought, it 
does goed, at least to the strong : wh^re the saving of labour is a saving of 
thought, it enfeebles. The mmd, like the body, is strengthened by hard excr- 
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cise ; bat to give this exercise all its salutary effect, it should be of a reasonable 
kind ; it should lead us to the perception of regularity, of order, of a principle, 
of a law. When, after all the trouble we have taken, we merely find anomiuies 
and confusion, we are disgusted with what is so uncongenial : and as our higher 
faculties have not been called into action, they are not unlikely to be outgrown 
by the lower, and overborne as it were by the underwood of our minds. Hence, 
no doubt, one of the reasons why our language has been so much neglected, and 
why such scand^ous ignorance prevails concerning its nature and history, is 
its unattractive, disheartening irregularity : none but Satan is fond of plungin^r 
into a chaos." 



EXTRACTS FROM THE ANTS BOOK, OR GUIDE TO A RA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS, 

Translated from the German of C, G. Salzmann, 

{Continued from p. 458.) 

My pupil had all the faults of which I complain before he came to me ; 
how then can I take the blame of them to myself? 

Granted that your pupil had these faults before he came to you. Why 
has he them still ? Is not the correction of faults a principal part of 
education? If then this does not take place, is it not at least possible 
that the cause may lie in you ? 

For instance, your pupil came to you a delicate child, with whom little 
could be done ; why then is he not yet stronger ? Have you not heard 
of delicate children who were strengthened by a rational treatment? Do 
you know the means for strengthening delicate children? Have you made 
use of them ? Your pupil had previously been spoilt — ^he is self-willed, 
obstinate, deceitful ; but why is he this still, after he has been so long 
under your guidance? Have you let him feel the consequences of his self- 
will, in order thereby to bling him to reflect ? Have you made him suf- 
ficiently sensible, that jrou are a man, he a boy, that you are superior to 
him in strength, experience, and understanding ; and have you thus sought 
to bring him to the conviction, that he is dependent upon you, and must 
follow your precepts ? Have you also always taken the requisite trouble 
to examine whether what he tells you is true, and to shame him by the 
discovery of his lies ? You relate how you treat your pupils, what ex- 
hortations you give them, by what persuasive means you have sought to 
lead them, and complain that with all this you have accomplished 
nothing. 

This may well be ; it may also be that I may have nothing to find 
fault with in your account of your mode of treatment ; but if I were to 
see you act, perhaps I should observe, nevertheless, that the cause of the 
ill success of your efforts lies in yourself. 

It is not enough that we say something good, and act rationally ; much 
depends also upon how we speak, and how we act. 

The tone in which we speak to young people is of great importance. 
They are disposed to let themselves be led more by feeling than by reason. 
He, therefore, who can hit the right tone, the tone which is best suited to 
the youthful nature, and makes the most impression upon it, he will ao- 
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complish Tvith a few words far more than another^ who cannot attune him- 
self to the right tone, with a long speech. 

Thus, the tone in which many teachers speak to their pupils is too 
tiniid, too weak, it wants energy. As a horse soon perceives his rider's 
timidity by the trembling of his legs, and reftises him obedience, so 
young people soon feel by the timid tone in which the teacher speaks 
to them, that he is not a match for them, and they do not pay much 
attention to him. 

With other teachers, the tone is too dry, too monotonous. To hear 
them, one would think they were reading their exhortations out of a book. 
Such exhortations do no good ; we cannot expect children to pay much 
attention to a connected discourse, to comprehend the meaning of it, 
and to reflect upon it. The tone, the gestures, the whole deportment of 
the speaker, must make the contents of the speech intelligible to them, 
or they will profit little by it. 

" I go forth and weep," said a certain preacher smiling^ at the close of 
the funeral sermon which he delivered over the grave of his colleague. 
And not a tear was shed by any one present. Did the fault lie in the 
kard-heartedness of the hearers? Not so— it lay in the smiling coun- 
tenance with which the speaker said, / go forth and weep. Had he con- 
cluded with a weeping countenance, and held his handkerchief before his 
eyes, he would have accomplished more, even if he had said nothing. 

Lastly, the tone of many teachers is too imperious ; with a proud air 
they look down upon their youthful charge, like a high-bom officer upon 
his company, and every exhortation, every admonition, has the form of a 
despotic command. What will be the effect of this ? DisHke and ob- 
stinacy. Man, who was intended for freedom, feels a natural aversion to 
all harsh and arbitrary treatment, and he cannot be blamed if he mnii- 
fests it towards his despotic teacher. 

I ought still to speak of the corporal's tone to which many teachers 
have accustomed themselves, who seek to give weight to their precepts and 
exh(Nrtations by thrusts in the ribs and blows with a stick. As, however, 
80 much has already been said against it, and as its impropriety is gene- 
rally acknowledged, I deem any mither mention of it superfluous. I will 
only advise every young man who cannot guide youth otherwise than with 
thrusts and blows, that he should renounce teaching altogether, because 
he will not be happy, and will do no good in that vocation. Let bim try 
to obtain a corporal's post, or the post of jailer ; tttere he will be in his place. 
What I have hitherto said will sufficiently prove that many teachers 
have to seek for the cause . of their pupils' faults in themselves, because 
they are deficient in the skill requisite for correcting these faults. 
Frequently, however, they really teach the pupils their faults. 
" Well," most readers will think, *' this is not the case with me ; I teach 
my pupils their duty, and seek by my exhortations to maki them good and 
active men." I willingly believe it; I take for granted, that imong my 
readers there is no one who exhorts his pupils to laziness, lying, quarrel- 
someness, and other vices. But it does not follow from thii that they did 
not teach them vices. May we not teach vice by our example ? Does not 
this act more strongly upon youth than exhortation ? For instance, you enjoin 
industry, and nevertheless you are yourself lazy : you go with reluctance 
to your work, complain of the amount of your labour, often express the 
wish to be released from it ; you exhort them to a love of truth, and 
nevertheless you lie yourself : you say that you want tp^ visit a friend, and 
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sneak away to the inn ; you oinit to ^ye your lessons under the pretext 
that you are ill, and you are nevertheless not ill ; you require peaceable- 
ness from your pupils, and are neyertheless always qumrelling with the 
persons who are connected with yon. You appear to me like a gram- 
matical master ivho ean lecture well upon the theory* of a language, bnt 
speaks and writes the language itself incorrectly. If his pupils do the same, 
can we not say of him that he has taught them the violations of the rules 
of the langaage. 

C^n we not further teach faults and vices by our mode of treatmftnt ? 

I certainly think so ; for ^cample, if you punish severely every instance 
-of mischievousness, of thoughtlessness, and of neglect, in your pupil, 
what have you taught him ? Deceitfulness. It is necessary to his youthful 
nature to be occasionally mischievous, to act thoughtlessly, to neglect this 
and that ; and if he knows that yon would severely punish him for all 
this, what will he do ? He will seek to conceal his faults from you, will 
deny them, will become a liar» If you misuse the confidence which your 
pupil places in you, if you let out tne confessions which he makes to yon 
as his friend, if you talk to him about them publicly, and shame him for 
them, what do you teach him? Secrecy. Can you in earnest require 
that this little fellow shall confide to you his secrets, when you do not 
know how to keep them ? that he should show open^heartedness towards 
you, when you make it a Crimean him ? It isonly the simpleton, the soft- 
pate who will do this ; the boy who feels his strength and can judge of the 
.irregularity' of your-behaviour, will withdraw his confidence from you, imd 
will give it to persons who wiU better guard his seorets. 

If you do not seek to satisfy the activity of your pupils, if to occupy 
them you put nothing else into their hands but books and pens ; what do 
you teach them? A whole string of vices of which I am not inclined to 
write down here a detailed account. The desire for actirity is there, and 
is a beneficent gift of &e Creator ; it is the spring which he has placed in 
til&e young maehine. Books and pens are not able to satisfy it ; for to use 
them reflection is requisite, and this is an exertion of the veasonmglaciyify'y 
which in boys is still in embryo ; and even if books and pens may in -many 
cases be used vrithout reflection, the constant use of them. is too raonoton- 
Qus to be suited to boys,* who are fiond of dsaoge. Consequently, boys 
who are dbained down to books, and the writing^sk, 'have wmut. If 
it happens that some boys beeome<itsed to it, the desire for activity is '>in 
tiiem extinguii^d, they beoome idle and sluggish; if this does not 
happen, which is ihe case with most of than, the pent-up desire for ae- 
vtivity breaks through, and /runs into excesses. Who has taught them 
these ? The teacher. Whoever wishes to know more of ^the various me* 
thods of teaching dbildren's vices, I veeommend to readMe Crab's Book, 
^er the Guide taxmimUional Sdmution of Children. 

Thirdly, the teadier makes himself guilty of ihe faultsaad^^rices of bis 
pupils by falsdy imputing fiiults and vices to i^em. 

To hear the description which manyteodiers give of their pupils, loae 

might feel horrified and lose all desire to devote onesdf to the beneficent 

-iRTork of teaching. There is not the^ least andkiation in them 'to do aaj'- 



^ I use the word hoyt here and ia what fdllows, hecause in writing this book I always 
had the mode -of treatment proper for- boys in view. The greater part of' it^ however, 
«iAy, with some aitcrattons, be «apf lied to tiw edaeation «f girls. 
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thing useiiil, thej show nothing but insnpportable fauaness, thooghUess- 
ness, quarrehomeness, deceitfulness, and malice ; they are a lot of rough 
,and uncultivated rascals with whom nothing can be done. 

The educated teacher smiles at this because he perceives that these vicea 
exist for the most part in the brain of the teacher, who pronounces those 
things to be yices which are nevertheless neoessaiy peculiarities of child- 
hood. 

What would be thought of a gardener who should complain in spring 
that he could find not a single fruit on all his cherry-trees^ noUiing but 
blossoms 7 Should we not pity and laugh at him 7 

Many teachers however do not act more rationally. Th^ make it a 
crime in their pupils when these act as the child's nature wiU and must 
act, and require of them a Jiehaviour that can only be the effect of culti- 
vated reason, which in them is still small ; they seek for fruits at the time 
of blossoms. 

We will listen to a conversation on this subject between Gorydon and 
Us fnend Mentor. Tha« is nothing staid, says the former, in the manners 
of my pupib. Can I bring them to go about thoughtMly 7 There is 
nothing but hopping, jumping, and running. 

Mentor, — Indeed? That is very gratifying. I should be extremely sorry 
if my pupils went about like puppets. The boy must hop, jump, and run, 
when he feels his strength. 

Cwydon. — ^Not a trace of r^ection. 

Mentor. — And do you wonder at it? What is it then in man whidi 
reflects 7 Is it not the reason 7 Whence then shall reflection come in 
boys whose reason has not yet developed itself 7 

Corydon. — ^They do nothing but childishness. 

Mentor, — ^That is because uiey are children. 

Corydon. — When the signsl is given for lessons they go so slowly, so 
listlessly, that one loses patience ; but if they are going to the play-ground, 
you should onlv see the alacrity with which they hasten to it, just as if 
men were intended for play. 

Mentor. — Man is certainly not intended for play ; but the boy, who is 
CHDly becoming a man, is undoubtedly so mtended. Gradually we must 
ffwe him a taste for work ; but we must not find fault with him if he 
cannot at once take pleasure in it. 

Corydon.'-'And in lessons thejr are not still a moment. ' 

Jlfen^^.-^That is because they are placed in a condition which is not 
natufsl to them. The healthy child is quiet only so long as he sleeps ; 
at all other times he is in constant motion. You have nothing else to do 
hut to reflect bow you may use their restless dii^osition for the attain- 
mmt ef good ends. Give Ihe little hands something to do, and the 
prattling mouths plenty of opportunities for speaking, and you will no 
longer find the unquiet spirits troublesome to you. 

Corydon. — How much annoyance they give me by their mahee and 
wiokedhiess! 

Mentor. — ^Malice and wickedness 7 I have not often observed these in 
bsnp's. <Mve me an instance. 

Corydon. — ^An instance ! I could write a book full of them. Only 
imagnw, for goodness* sake — ^yesterday I was taking my boys out, — my 
ftttbs still tremble when I think of it. 

afen^or.— Well 7 What was it 7 

Corydon. — ^They were pelting one another with snowballs. 
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Mentor, — ^And that you csall malice and wickedness. 

Cory don. — Not so I But before I could look about me, one of them 
threw a snowball at me and hit me on the back, me, his instructor ! 

Mentor. — In order to annoy you ? 

Corydon. — For what else could it be ? 

Mentor. — Ay ! That is just the point in which you gentlemen are so 
often wrong. In every exhibition of mischievousness and thoughtlessness 
you see malice and wickedness, and in this manner you offend against 
youth. Malice and wickedness are not natural to youth. When they show 
themselves you may be sure that they have been engendered in the young 
people by the preposterous manner in which they have been treated by 
grown-up persons. 

Cory don. — But what other intention could, the boy have had who threw 
at me except to annoy me ? 

Mentor. — To induce you to take part in the snowballing. What did you 
do then, when you had got the snowball ? 

Cory don. — I turned round and said, "Which is the rascal that threw 
at me?" 

Mentor, — ^Well, what answer did you get ? 

Corydon. — None. I threatened to make them all go without their 
dinners, if they did not tell me the boy who had violated the respect due 
to me. No one answered. They all preferred eating dry bread for 
dinner to being any one of them so candid as to discover the boy who had 
offended me. 

Mentor. — I do not see anything so abominable in that as you make out. 

Corydon. — What ! You can approve of a conspiracy which these villains 
made against their teacher ! 

Mentor. — I see neither conspiracy nor villains. One of the company 
in a fit of mischievousness pelted you — that they all knew. You, how- 
ever, called this boy a rascal for so doing, who had forgotten the respect 
due to you. You threaten him by your look, and the harsh tone in 
which you speak, with a severe punishment. The boys all feel that in 
this you are doing wrong, and therefore do not betray their comrade. 
They rather deny themselves a dinner than deliver up a good but mis- 
chievous boy to too harsh treatment. Granting also that these boys did 
wrong in not discovering the mischievous one, did not you yourself give 
them cause for it by your severity ? Do you know what I should have 
done if I had been in your place ? I should have turned round and said 
smiling, "You seem to have a mind to try your hand with me. Who is 
the little hero who ventures to match himself against me ? " In that case 
the boy would have stood out himself and have said, I do ! Upon that I 
should have begun the fight with him, and when a few snowballs had been 
exchanged, I should have said somewhat seriously, "There, my Httle 
friend, that is enough ; now we have matched ourselves against one another.'* 
He would thus have let fall the snowball which he had already raised to 
throw at you, and the whole scene would have ended to the general satiiSK 
faction of the company. 

Here Mr. Corydon must break off. If I were to let him speak till he 
had done, his complaints would fill the whole of the space which I in- 
tend to devote to the Ant's Book. For whoever places the peculiarities 
of the childish nature in the class of vices, what will such a one not 
have to complain about ? 

To he Continued. 
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ON EQUATIONS OF THE FOURTH DEGREE, SOLVABLB 

AS QUADRATICS. ' 

In books on Algebra, students often meet, under the head of Quadratics, 
with equations of the fourth degree, so framed as to be really solvable bj 
the aid only of equations no higher than the second degree. In the ma- 
nagement of such equations, learners generally experience a good deal of 
perplexity ; for, except the equation be what is called a recurring equation, 
the books alluded to give him no principle to proceed upon ; and he is, 
therefore, thrown entirely upon his own resources, having nothing to guide him 
bat that sort of tact, ingenuity, and insight into the texture of the equa- 
tion before him, which can be acquired only by practice and experience. I 
have thought it might be serviceable to the young student, ana not wholly 
unacceptable to the teacher, if I were to give in the pages of this Journal 
a short specimen of a mode of dealing with equations of the kind referred 
to, which has somewhat of the character of a general principle, and which 
may be found effective even where the ordinary algebraic artifices fail. 

I shall commence with a recurring equation, taking particular instead of' 
general coefficients, solely for convenience of printing : it will be readily 
seen that the process is the same for all equations of the kind. 

1. Given a?* — 6a?» + 2*' — - 6* + 1 -0. 

Let the square root of the first member of this equation be extracted^ 
the last step of the work being so far a departure from the common course 
as to secure a term in oc^ for the final remainder ; as follows : — 

2**— 3 J?) — 6ar8 + 2j?» 
--6^8 + 9^ 

2«»— 6a'+l) -7**— 6*+! 

2jr' — 6jf+l 

— 9^:3. 

It thus appears that the proposed polynomial is equivalent to 

(«* — 3*+l)'— 9*«; 

and, consequently, that it is decomposable into the two quadratic factors-— 

(«'— 3jf+l) + 3«?, and(«* — 3JP + 1) — 3*; 

so that the given equation may be replaced by the two quadratic equa- 
tions — 

«s + 1 e 1 «^ -— 6 « + 1 » . 

2. Given #* — 8*' + 3«» — 8 *+ 1 «0. 
Proceeding as above, we have — 

J?* — 8d?' + 3*« — 8# + l («» — 4 4? + l 

2«« — 4*) —8 a?' + 3*3 
■^ 8 J?« + 16 jr« 

2*» — 8*+l) — 13«» — 8jr+l 

2 Jf» — 8 Jf-f 1 

— 15**. 

Therefore the proposed polynomial is— 

I (*a_ 4*+l)> ./15.* }{ (jr« — 4* + l)— ^15. x. } 
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And consequently the two quadratic equations are — 

api + (^15 — 4)a?+l-0,and*« — ('/15 + 4)* + l-:0. 

These two examples will suffice to show how recurring equations of the 
fourth degree may always be decomposed into a pair of quachratics. 

3. GiTenx^ + 2 *« + 2 j;^ — 6 #— 15-0. 

j?* + 2*« + 2*« — 6*— .15 («*+«+! 

J?* 

2r«+jr) 2Jr» + 2«« 

2*«+2*+l) «>-6c-15 

a4r«+.2g-fl 

In this operation the last step of the work is so managed as to secure a 
complete square^ when signs are changed^ for the final remainder. The 
p e ddi grity of the present mode of solution consists in always seeming this 
fsm for the final remainder* The remaind^ must be either a sin^rle term^ 
.or three terms : if a single term, that term must be either a number, or 
sometMng limes afl, the term in x, shnpiy, being absent ; if the remaander 
eonaist of three terms, it mncrt, as above, be a trinomial square. 

One or other of these conditions may always be accomplished, thongh 
not in a way to make us independent of the aid of a cubic equation, except 
when our biquadratic is really decomposable into a pair of quadratics with 
Bstegral coefficients, or with a single quadratic radical in one of those co- 
efficients ; under other drcumsitances, a cubic equation is, in general, indis- 
pensable ; but every equation of the fourth degree, at all entitled to appear 
under the head of quadratic equatiims, may be decomposed in the way here 
exemplified. 

Returning to Fx. 3, we see that the quadratic factors of the polynomial 
are — 

(j?«+*+l) + (ar+4), and(jr« + ar+l) — (* + 4); 

80 that the component quadratics are — 

«» + 2 * + 5«0, «• — 3=0. 

4. GiTcn«*-*»-8 4P» + 16* — 8-0. 

J.4 _ ^8 _ g -P« + 16 ^ «. 8 (jf» — 4 « — I 

2 »• — I x) — *• — 8 *• 

4 

— 2 jr«4-x + l 

25 

— — x2 + 15 * — 9 = — ff « — 3) «. 

80 that the polynominal is the same as — 

Consequently the component quadratics are — 

«> 4 2 J? — 4-rO, dr^ — 3 « + 2-ikO. 

From these examples the student will perceive that all that is necessary^ 
in Applying the method, isr a littie careful consideration in the management 
of the last step of the extraction : he is to observe, first, whether there be 
any number which, put in the root's place, can cause either the first two, 
or the last two terms of the dividend reached, to beoome cancelled from the 
final remainder; and if so, to insert that number: a mere glance is suffi- 
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cient to settle this point. If no such number exist, then he is to seek a 
number for the last term of the root, such that the final remainder may be 
a trinomial square, as in the foregoing Eammples. The suitable number \?ill, 
in general, be soon found if the equation be really composed of a pair of 
quadratics with integral coefficients. 

5. Givcnjp* + 2*» — 16«« + 1»JF — 6=0. 

^•4 + 2 a?" — 18 jr*— 19 4? — 6 (ar» + a; — i. 

2^+^) 2d?» — 16a?« 

«-16j?« + 20x— ^« — (4^ — J)ft 

SO that the polynominal is the same as — 
Therefore the component quadratics are — 

«a + 5 J7— 3=i0, j?2 — 3 J. + 2-.0. 

6. GiT€na?* + 4ir» — 3 J!^ — 8« + 4=0. 

a'* + 4;r» — 3*2 — 8jr + 4(*2 + 24? — 2 

4 4y»+4 jpg 

2jk8 + 4jf — 2) — 7*2 — 8d? + 4 

-— 4jK«-— 8£ + 4 

— 3*» 

In this example the number — 2 is suggested for the final term of the 
root, from the obvious circumstance, that the last two terms, — 8 x + 4, of 
the dividend, thus become cancelled from the remainder, which is simply 
— 3 gfi. The proposed polynomial is therefore the same as — 

-f(«3 + 2« — 2) + V3. « }| (ir2+2* — 2) — -/S. « | 
And consequently the component quadratics are — 

0^ + (2 + V3) jp — 2=0, and jr3 + (2 — ^ 3) a? — 2-0. 

I shall add but one more example, and that chiefly for the purpose of 
showing a certain advantage, I believe, peculiar to the present method : — 

Given or* + 2 J?» + 3 a?* + jp + 3 —0. 

a'* + 2ar» + 3ar2 + ir + 3 («2 + ^ 



X* 



2*2+ 2*'+3j:** 
2 «■+«•* 



2a:« + a?+3. 

Here, without proceeding further, we see that if the quadratic remainder 
now obtained were equated to zero, the raots would be imaginary ; fi>r four 
times the product of the extreme terms eocceeds the square of the middle 
term* We may on this account at once conclude that all the roots of the 
given biquadratic equation are imaginary^ for the polynomial is the same as — 

(* ■ + *) * 4- (2 a? * + a? + 3) « ; 

that i9» it is the <sum of two quantities neceasarilj/ positive, whatever real 
value be put for x : it is impossible therefore that any real value for x can 
render the polynomial equal to zero. 

I seed scarcely suggest to the student, that a cubic equation may be 
treated as the biquadratic has been treated above ; for it may be converted 
nto a biquadratic form by merely multiplying each term by x, Y. 
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1. THE CLASS-BOOK OF POETRY. (London : Published by the Nationai 
Society.) 

2. STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: A READINO-BOOK FOR THE 
HIGHER CLASSES IK SCHOOLS, OR FOR HOME TEACHING. BY 
G. F. GRAHAM, AT7THOR OF '^ ENGLISH, OR THE ART OF COMPO- 
SITION," &c. (London : Longman ^ Co.) 

It would seem to be a very easy thing to select poetry for children, and 
yet out of the large number of selections that have been published we 
know of yery few which are really suited to the wants of the young. They 
are defective either in the character of the pieces chosen, or in their 
arrangement, and not unfrequently in both. Such, we fear, is the case 
with the selection before us. The pieces are taken from none but our 
greatest poets, and are arranged under their names. It is true that their 
finest poems and passages have been selected ; and as a volume of speci- 
mens illustrative of their works, nothing could be better. But, for these 
very reasons, the work is not suitable for a class-book of poetry. 

It is not altogether easy to say what kind of poetry is best suited for 
children. Any one, however, who is accustomed to teach children and to 
observe narrowly their likings and dislikings, can tell in a moment whether 
any particular piece of poetry will please them or not. And such a person 
alone is quahfied to make a selection for their use. One feels directly, on 
opening this selection, that it has not been made by such a person. The 
first requisite, of course, is that the poetry should be simple and intelligible 
to them. This being borne in mind, we should say, more particularly, that 
narrative and descriptive poetry are most interesting to the young; 
whereas many of the selections which appear for the use of schools — the 
present one, among others — contain principally didactic and philosophical 
poetry. It is obvious that the arrangement of a poetical class-book should 
be that of progressive difficulty. 

Mr. Graham's "Studies from the English Poets^' consists of extracts of 
considerable length from a few poets. He justly considers that the short 
extracts from a large number of poets which are to be found in most of 
our selections are too fragmentary to give any idea of the general style of 
the writers, or to create much interest in the mind of the reader. The 
selections are arranged under the several forms of poetry to which they 
belong. They are intended as models, to serve as materials for studies in 
poetical criticism. The following are the specimens selected by the com- 
piler in the various forms : — 

I. Epic. — ^The ^t four books of Milton's Paradise Lost. 
II. Dramatic. — Shakspeare's Tempest, Macbeth, King John, and 
the Merchant of Venice. 

III. Lyric. — Gray's and Collins's Odes. 

IV. Didactic. — Pope's Essays on Criticism and on Man. Cowper's> 

Conversation and Hetirement. 
V. Descriptive. — ^Thomson's Winter. Goldsmith's Deseed Vil- 
lage and Traveller. 

The book contains, therefore, the masterpieces of the English language 
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in all the principal kinds of poetry. It is^ perhaps^ to be regrelted that 
there is nothing from Dryden. 

Useful explanatory notes and examination questions have been added. 
Strikingly beautiful passages are printed in italics. This is, perhaps, not 
yery complimentary to the taste and judgment of either master or pupils. 
We are of opinion, also, that far too much has been done in the way of 
'' weeding," as the compiler calls it. 

Prom this analysis of its contents, our readers will see that this volume 
is likely to prove a very useful reading-book for the upper classes in 
schools. 

1. KINGS OF ENGLAND: A HISTORY FOR Y0TTN6 CHILDREN. 
2. LANDMARKS OF HISTORY. ANCIENT HISTORY, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE MAHOMETAN CONQUEST. BY THE AUTHOR OF *' KINGS 

OF ENGLAND," &c. (Loudou : Joku and Charles Mozlef/.) 

The first of these works varies little irom the common type of school 
histories, except that it is professedly what most of thevi are in reality — a 
history of the kinffs (including the queens), not a history of the country. 
It avows this as its object both in the title and preface : *' There has been 
less attempt than is usual in such works to gather together numerous 
anecdotes. * * * Neither has any space been bestowed on manners, 
costumes, &c., since these may best be learnt from the numerous prints 
within reach of every one, and they are more suited to amuse the play- 
hours of an intelligent child, and form an agreeable supplement to historical 
studies, than to be regarded as a part of the history itself." We are not 
sure that the compiler has not here placed the cart before the horse. We 
incline to believe that by far the most important part of history is that 
which relates to the progress of the people in the arts of civilized life. 
However, we agree with him that the lives of the sovereigns must form the 
framework of the instruction in history, and that it is advisable to set this 
up first, before we proceed to fill in the substantial body of the struchire 
of historical knowle^e. The fear is that teachers and parents may rest 
satisfied with the framework alone. 

The other volume, written by the same compiler, is intended to supply 
the connection between the dinerent branches of ancient history, with an 
especial view to the better understanding of Scripture history and the 
growth of the Church. As the title indicates, the volume contains, with 
few exceptions, only the most prominent events. These are put together in 
a simple and natural style. The work will, therefore, furnish a class-book 
for those schools in wmch only a general acquaintance with the subject can 
b« attempted. 

PRACTICAL 'ENGLISH COMPOSITION. PART II. BY RICHARD HILEY, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE LEEDS COLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
AUTHOR OF **AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR," "LATIN GRAMMAR," &C. &C. 

(London : Longmans,) 

This book forms an exception to the general run of works professing to 
teach the art of composition. It does not attempt to teach the pupil to 
write essays according to a set form, but contains a progressive series of 
practical exercises, and to assist the learner in doing these exercises, 
models are given, with full explanations, and a great deal of information is 
communicated upon matters connected with the structure of language 
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(both prose and poetry). The aim of the author has been to devise a 
course of instruction Which, by supplying the pupil wkh proper aliment^ 
should gradually induce in him a habit of eiK)lving his oym sentiments in 
appropriate language. The work is divided into five books. Book I.> 
after an introductory chapter^ contains remarks and exercises on the 8tvae« 
ture and sequenee of sentences, on variety of expression^ and on claseafiea^- 
tion and arrangement. Book II. contains remarks and exercises oh nar* 
ration. Book III. rektes to figurative language, poetry, and the muti^on 
of poetry into prose, ot what is usually called paraphrasing. Book IV. 
contains remarks and exercises on description, with an introductory chapter 
on taste. Book V. is devoted to description of character. The principal 
exercise, both in narrative and descriptive subjects, is the reproduction of 
model extracts from good authors, and the suoBeqnent comparison of the 
pupil's work with the original. This must always be one of the most 
useful exercises in foming the style of the young student We w^uld 
even recommend it to adults who are anxious to improve their style. We 
know of many cases in which it has been practised with the greatest benefit. 
If the passages for reproduction are chosen from a- sufficient variety of 
authors, the student may copy the excellencies of eaoh, and still A>rm an 
independent style for himself. The exercises in paraphrasing, aie upoa 
the plan of the Bev. John Hunter, as explained and illustrated in* Ym 
Grammar and from time to time in this journal. This should have bee& 
acknowledged. 
We think this book particularly suitable for pupil4eachers. 



1. Ar NEW GRAMMAR OF TH£ FRENCH LANOXTAGE. BT BR. DtTFOC. 

SECOND EDITION. (Edinburgh : Robert Setm») 

2. THE child's FRENCH FRIEND ; BEING GRAMMAR, EXERCISES', AND 
TOCABULARY, FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN. BY M. A. ALLISOlT. 

NINTH EDITION. (Londou : Simpkiny Marshall, ^ Co.) 

3. AN BABY GUIDE TO FRENCH CONVERSATION, ON A KBW PLAN. BY 
J. G. E. MACLEOD, B.A., UNIV. FRANCE, MASTER OF MODERN LAN- 
OUAGES AND LITERATURE. IN THE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. (Edin- 
burgh : Robert Seton,) 

Dr. Dubuc's work is fit to take its place among the best French gram- 
mars that have been published. In fact, we see very little difTerence 
between it and some of them — Dfelifle's, for instance. The only great dif- 
ference that we observe between it and Delille's is, that it gives the syntax 
in English, and not in French, as Ddille has done. This is no improve- 
ment, for by the time the pupils are prepared to understand the syntax, 
they are prepared to read tolerably easy French, and it is both interesting 
8sd useftil to them to hate the syntax written in that language. Delille'^ 

eWL has aocor^ngly met ^th general approbation. TVo differences of 
s importance are, that the exercises are not given in so convenient a 
form in this work, and that it is smaller in size, and we must also add, ia 
price, than Delille'd. 

The " Child's French Frimd" is an edition of a little book that has been 
pubhi^ed upwards of a dozen years. It is written upon- the effete style of 
hooks for the young, namely, that of Question and Anewer. Bat the 
method of teaching whieh it reeommends, and to which it is adapted, is a 
eovreet oiie> namely, that of requiHsg the pupil io prepftre written ezercisea^ 
instead of committing everything to memory according to the plan of the 
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Abbe Bossut's lUtle \rorkB ; md we ve« therefor^ not swrprisecl to see tfast 
it baa reached the ninth edition. 

The author of the '' Easy Guide to French ConTenation'' prefaoea hia 
book in the nsnal style, with a lamentation that nothing redilj good and 
practical in this line has hitherto appearec^ and with a hope that '* the fol- 
lowing pages" may be fonnd to sup^y the desideratum. Bat we have not 
been Me to perceive any striking diff^renee between this and other books 
of the same sort, except, perhaps, that it gives the conjugation of the 
regular and irregular verbs mpre fully than most of them. 



HAJ^D-BOOK OF NATURAI* PHIIiOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. UT DIO* 
NYSIUS GARDNER, D.C.L., FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF NATURAIf 
PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY IN T7NITERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
fiEGOND course: HEAT — COMMON ELECTBICrrY^*MAGNETISM—- 

VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. (Loudon : TayloT, Walton^ and Maberly,) 

The first course of this Hand-book appeared in 1851, and was noticed in 
the number of this journal for September in that year. It was announced 
IB the advertisement to that volume of the work that the second course 
would embrace heat, electricity, magnetism, astronomy, and meteorology. 
But it will be seen that this plan has been departed from ; that astronomy 
and meteorology have not been included. In explanation of this, the pub- 
lishers state t^t it was found that these subjects, treated with the fuhieas 
and clearness commensurate with their importance, would swell the volume 
to an objectionable bulk ; and they have accordingly determined that astro* 
nomy and meteorology should be consigned to a separate volume, which is 
to form the third and concluding course of the Hand-book. Before we 
proceed to notice the present volume, we would just remark by the way« 
that it is rather a wide stretch (^the meaning of the word ''hand-book," 
to apply it to a work consisting of three volumes. We know of hand 
books which could not be held in the hand or even hands for any length 
of time by any other than a giant. But a hand-book in three volumes, in 
order to save the title, would require not merely a giant^ but a monster — 
a three-handed one. This is a matter of no great importance, but it would 
be as well to put a stop to it before Hand-book comes to mean a whi^e 
library. 

We may again state that the work is designed for '' those who desire to 
obtun a knowlet^ of the elements of physics without pursuing them 
tbrougk their mathematical consequences and details," and that it has alao- 
*\ the object of supplying that information relating to physical and me» 
chanical science whicb is required by the medical and law student, the 
engineer and artisan, by those who are preparing for the universities, and» 
in shorty by those who> having already entered upon the active pursuits of 
business, are still desirous to sustain and improve their knowledge of the 
general truths of physics, and of those laws by which the order and 
stability of the material world are maintained." 

The present course is divided into four books, corresponding to the enu-^ 
merationof subjects in the title-page. In the book on Heal, the author 
treats of thermometry, dilatation of solids, gases, and liquids, cidorimetrj^^ 
lique&ction and solidification, vaporization and cimdensatiaii, conductioD^ 
radiation, combustion, animcd heat, and the sensation of heat» In ihe^ 
book on Ma^pietisin, jDr. Iiacdner views his subject under three, prineipat^ 
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heads — magnetism by induction, terrestrial magnetism, and magnetization. 
Under Common Electricity, there are chapters on electrical attractions and 
repulsions, conduction, induction, electrical machines, condensers, and 
electrophorous electroscopes, the Leyden jar, laws of electrical forces, me- 
chanical, thermal, luminous, physiological and chemical, and magnetic 
effects of electricity. In the part referring to Voltaic Electricity, the author 
treats of simple voltaic combination, voltaic batteries and currents^ reci- 
procal influence of rectilinear and circulating currents and magnets, electro- 
magnetic induction, influence of terrestrial magnetism on voltaic currents^ 
voltaic theory of magnetism, reoscopes and reometers, thermo-electricity, 
electro- chemistry, electro-metallurgy, electro-telegraphy, calorific, luminous, 
and physiological effects of the voltaic current. 

Upon each of these divisions of his subjects. Dr. Lardner has written 
with his usual clearness and precision of style. And he has duly recog- 
nized the value of pictorial Ulustrations in the explanation of matters of 
physical science. There are upwards of two hundred such illustrations in 
this book, and they are all well executed. He has also embodied all the 
most recent discoveries and inventions in the sciences of which he treats. 

Reference to the subjects in the volume is greatly facilitated by the plan 
of prefixing distinct titles to every paragraph, as well as by a copious table 
of contents and an index. It is announced that a general index to the three 
courses will be annexed to the concluding volume. 

A copy of this volume should be placed in every school library, in order 
that the teachers may refer to it in preparing their lessons on any of the 
subjects included in the course, for which purpose we know of no book 
which would be more useful. 



THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON DRAVITING-BOOK. EDITED AND ARRANGED 
BY ROBERT SCOTT BURN, M.S.A., AUTHOR OF " PRACTICAL VENTILA- 
TION," " HINTS ON SANATORY CONSTRUCTION," &C., &C. (LondOD : 

227, strand.) 

The publishers of this book possess facilities for bringing out such a work 
at a cheap rate which perhaps no other firm can command. We refer to 
the illustrations. Of these there are about three hundred (drawings and 
diagrams together). As might be expected, they are executed in first-rate 
style. They form decidedly the most important and most interesting 
feature of the book. 

The following is the arrangement adopted : — ^The fir^t section is taken 
up with elucidating the practice of pencil-sketching, as appHed principally 
to decorative purposes, and as forming the groundwork for more extended 
practice in the higher branches of art. The second section is devoted to 
the practice of figure and object drawing. The third section treats of per- 
spective, its principles and practice, applicable alike to the delineation of 
geometrical forms and of natural objects : Isometrical Dratoing is treated of 
under this section. The fmirth section gives easy rules for sketching and 
drawing in crayon, oil, and water-colours. The fifth section is designed to* 
meet the wants of students who are desirous of becoming acquainted with 
the readiest means of multiplying their sketches. Short and easy direc- 
tions are given in this section for engraving or etching in copper or wood. 
This general arrangement is sufficiently progressive ; but we fiiink that 
under each separate division the exercises become difficult far too rapidly. 
. However, talcen all in all, we think this is decidedly the best elementary 
drawing-book that has yet appeared. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 

The remarks of a correspondent^ "R. M./' in your last number, p. 479, 
will perhaps make some masters attend to a matter which they may have oyer- 
looked or not chosen to notice — the low price at which translations of 
the Greek and Roman authors can now be had ; and particularly those 
which are read in schools. Indeed, there would be no chance of such 
hooks paying the expense of paper and print, if schoolboys did not buy 
them. Boys are the chief purchasers of the cheap translations of the clas- 
sics, and they were intended for them ; and accordingly they are made cheap 
to suit a body of customers whose purse is not very long, but whose de- 
mand is constant. It is true, as your correspondent states, that these 
translations are much used in schools. 

A good translation is a rare thing ; it is a work that requires much time 
and labour, and better abilities, more learning, and more taste, than are 
often combined in one person. I have not been so fortunate as to see many 
that have more than very moderate merit. The boys, then, generally use 
rather indifferent versions, when they use any ; and idle boys will get their 
lessons by them. However, it is not difficult, even in classes of more than 
thirty, to find out who get their lessons by the aid of a translation and 
who do not. If the teacher is vigilant, and examines the boys well in a 
lesson of reasonable length, he will easily discover how ill those boys learn 
it who get their lessons in the slovenly way which your correspondent de- 
scribes. The proper use of a good translation for a boy, is to consult it 
after he has done his best to master his lesson ; and if translations were 
always good, and always used in that way, I should recommend them. 
However, the translation buyers are generally the lazy, who use them to 
save trouble ; and that is the fact which the teacher has to deal with. 

It is a good practice for the master himself to translate every lesson 
to the boys in the higher classes, after he has heard them translate it and 
examined them on it. He may do this on the same day, or, if he thinks 
it better, the day after, before the new lesson begins. Such a translation, 
delivered orally, will be better for the boys than the published translations. 
After the whole lesson has been carefully examined, the master, with a 
Uttle practice, will be able to give the pupils a sufficiently good version to 
correct any little things that may have been overlooked, and finally to bring 
the whole lesson in its full meaning before the pupils, who are supposed to 
have now mastered all the particulars that are necessary to its understand- 
ing. I have always found all the pupils, even in a class of forty and 
upwards, exceedingly attentive to these translations. For younger boys, I 
have found no method so good as to translate for them orally on one day the 
lesson that they have to prepare on the next. Such assistance is neces- 
sary at first ; but it may be diminished as the boys' knqwledge improves. 
It is no objection to say that such help will make them less diligent in 
studying the lesson. That is not the fact. If they are well examined upon 
the lesson the next day, they will work at it. As to the lesson being 
studied in the master's presence, that is the best plan^ I think, with young 
boys, as far as it is practicable ; but with older boys it is not practicable, 
aad it would do harm. 

Ydur correspondent, who is fully aware of the great use that is made 
ef translations, recommends the only possible remedy for the evil. The 
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daily examinations on the lessons should he so strict that the translatioii 
gentlemen must he detected^ if they trust to their translations only. In 
some large schools there are examinations every month or six weeks, which 
are very useful if they are not made too long. An examination at the ead 
of every half-year seems to me necessary ; a strict and careful examinationj 
both orally and on paper. No school can be well managed without this. 
It will put those in their right places who rely solely on translations. 

There are always some boys of the better kind who will receive advice. 
If their object and ambition is to become good scholars, they will take a 
teacher's aiavice not to learn their lessons by the aid of translations. At 
any rate, when a master knows that translations are used for getting les* 
sons, I think that he should let his pupils know that he knows the fact ; 
and he should tell them what he thinks of it. ' I would not take the trans- 
lations from the boys, unless they use them at the lesson contrary to order. 
I have often tolerated a single translation being in the room when the 
upper classes say their lessons, for the purpose of turning to it occasionaUj 
to see how a difficulty is managed, and the result often is to condemn 
the version, and even to ridicule it, which many translations well deserve. 
As to knowing how many (or if any) translations are in a room during the 
lesson, I suppose it is not necessary to explain how any teacher may dis- 
cover such books, if he likes. If there were fifty boys, I could detect any 
translation-book easily. When any is allowed to be present, for the 
purpose already mentioned, it lies open, and is seen. We have some 
tolerable prose versions of prose writers. We have some execrable prose^ 
prosy, and prosaic versions of the poets. These should be pitched 
mto the fire, or the sea, or any other place from which they will not 
emerge. A prose translation of a Greek or Latin poet, and especially 
of the GreeK dramatists, even if it were well done, would be intole- 
rable to any man of taste ; and if ill done, can we imagine a greater 
monster ? A thing of art, of beauty, of which the form is as essential 
to its existence as the matter, is converted into an unmeaning, lifeless, 
and deformed mass. These prose translations of the poets should be 
banished from schools by all possible means; and among these means, 
the exhortation and advice of the master would have effect with some 
of the boys. A poetical translation does not affect to translate the 
words, but to give the meaning in a poetical form. It may sometimes 
fail to do this, but if the attempt is made by a competent hand, such a 
translation has its uses. For instance, I think that Gonington's transla« 
tion of the Agamemnon is a good book for a student. It helps him to the 
understanding of the play, though not to translate it in a class. It ought 
not to do this, it was not intended to do it, and it is contrary to the nature 
of the thing that it should do it. 

Your correspondent says something on notes ; and most teachers will 
assent to part of what he says. As to the question whether notes should 
be used at all, at^ whether they should be at the end of the book or at 
the foot of the page, there are different opinions. Notes* are of little use 
for very young boys ; and if the master gives them the proper assistance in 
preparing the lesson, they are not much wanted. Notes at the end of a 
book are very inconvenient, and the general opinion is in favour of putting 
notes at the bottom of the page, if there are any. An idle 'boy may turn 
his eye from the text to the notes while he is saying his lesson, and this is 
a good objection to them. But I have generally found that idle boys don't 
read notes at all, whether they are at the end of a book or at the foot of 
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tibe page. Proliftbly fench bojs seldom do man than glance their eye at 
foot-notes, if they are called on to translate in class. 

The objection to Anthon's editions, espeoiallj those vfhich hare notes at 
the foot of the page, is a sufficient objection ; but the strength of the ob- 
jection is in the qnalitj of the notes. This laborions gentleman levies 
contributions on an the notes that he can find, and transfers them to his 
own pages without any jndgmoit. There is a great difference between the 
notes of a man who has studied an author well, and the notes of a man who 
has not studied his author, and merely appropriates the labour of others. 
It is an in&llible test of good notes that they will help a student to the 
meaning ci the author, but not to translate him. Gooa notes require to 
be read as carefully as the text. When the student has looked at the text 
SBid discovered a real difficulty, he ought to find something in the notes 
that will help him — not help nim so as to save him all trouble, but so far 
at least as to diminish the aifficulty. The help may consist in explaining 
ike matter of the text in a general way, whether the difficulty be geogra* 
phical, historical, or in the expression, or in sK>me particular word. There 
are some cases where no help can be given except by translating the pas- 
sage ; but these are rare cases. Good notes wiU help a diligent student, 
and win be useless to one who is not dihgent Bad notes are of no use to 
diligent students ; and they only help idle boys, by giving them assistance 
plentifully in the way of bad versions of passages in which there is often 
ao difficulty at all. Such is the character of many of Anthon's notes — 
inaccurate, tasteless versions, in a language hardly English ; versions so 
bad that it is often enough to cause a laugh to read one of them aloud be- 
fore a class. Some of these books have been edited again in England, and 
unluckily have been much used. They have done more mischief than bad 
translations, for they contain a great deal of bad translation, and an enor- 
mous amount of useless matter. It will be one sign of improvement when 
they go out of use. Dr. Anthon's countrymen cannot owe him much obli- 
gation. They have enough of bombast and bad taste in their speaking and 
writing without his helping them to more. The best way to correct these 
faults would be a careful study of a few good classical writers without Dr. 
Anthon's notes, or with any useful notes. 

G. L. 



ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ANT. 

Sir, — ^At page 360 of your last volume, you published a letter from 
** A Subscriber," in supposed correction of a popular error contained in 
an extract from Mr. NichoU's recent work on the Book of Proverbs, 
reyiewed in a previous Number. As your correspondent's letter contains 
more error than it corrects, and as no one else has noticed it, 1 trust you 
will find a place for tfie following remarks : — 

, ** A Subscriber" says, " Let me point out that the ant is not a granivo- 
rous, but a carnivorous animal." And again, further on, •* Nor let it be sup- 
posed that the oriental ants differ in their habits from those of the west. The 
formica is carnivorous all the world over." Now, in this matter, your corre- 
spondent is at issue with the best writers on entomology, as well as with the 
testimony of common experience. For instance, the author of the article ou 
the Ant in the Penny Cyclopoedia (Vol. ii. p. 62), declares, " Some species 
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ivill eat insects^ fruits, and almost anything eaten by other animals ; bnfc 
honey dew is the most universal favourite with all the species, particularly the 
excretion of the varimis species of aphides." And Mr. Westwood, now Pre- 
sident of the Entomological Society, while expressing his own opinion that 
animal matter forms the staple of the ant's food, observes that " the food of 
the species which inhabit different localities no doubt varies ; and there is 
little question that besides honey dew, most of them are fond of sugar, gums, 
and all the sweeter exudations of trees." Hence it is plain, that the term 
omnivorous would better apply to the ant than that of carnivorous, thou^b. 
neither is sufficiently precise, and it may be deemed advisable to coin sonde 
such word as Enchymophagous as more suitable ; or perhaps Sacchaiivorqas 
-would answer the purpose. I should have thought that no one at jUI 
conversant with the natural history of the ant, could be ignorant of the 
destruction of the sugar plantations in the West Indies by Formica saC' 
eharivora ; or of the more harmless depredations of Myrmica domestica 
(a minute yellowish species, originally, I believe, imported) in our ladies* 
store-rooms. Mr. "Westwood refers to Drury's account of the ravages of 
ants in tropical climates, especially upon saccharine matters (ClassiEcation 
of Insects, vol. ii. p. 229, note) ; and he mentions a Mexican species 
which actually elaborates a kind of honey, and discharges it into cells analo- 
gpus to those of the hive bee (p. 225, note). It will presently appear that 
Messrs. Kirby and Spence go still further ; and that a recent discovery in 
India has caused these distinguished entomologists to doubt whether, after 
all that has been said to the contrary, some ants may not be truly grani- 
vorous. 

Mr. NichoUs is also accused of " gravely repeating the old delusion " 
of the ViXit^ ^ foresight^ "long since found by naturalists to be erroneous, 
though still maintaining its ground, not only in the vulgar mind, but 
among educated people ;" and Hkewise of " adding some new and striking 
particulars not hitherto brought to light." The belief of the ant's fore- 
sight, if an error, is undoubtedly as old as the age of Eang Solomon, and I 
will leave it till I come to your correspondent's opinion of his wisdom. 
With respect to the other alleged errors, I am really astonished at the 
unsparing censure, since there is scarcely a statement in the extract from 
Mr. NichoUs that I have not met with in the works of the first naturalists. 
Any one who turns to the extract, given at length in p. 270 of the July 
Number, will see the justice of what I say. The following is your corre- 
spondent's main objection: — "Mr. Nicholls even goes the length of say- 
ing, that when the grain happens to be too heavy , those that have no hur^ 
then cut it in two and take the half upon their own shoulders. There 
would be small chance, in this case, for the embryo inside the supposed 
grain of com. If the habit were, indeed, very general, the mutual kind- 
ness of the insects would end in the extermination of their race." Thus 
your correspondent. Now, there is not the least reason for supposing that 
Mr. NichoUs mistook embryo ants for grains of corn. On the contrary, the 
context shows pretty plainly, that by the burthens hfe meant no " suppose^ 
grains," but veritable grains carried by the ants to their nests. For what 
purpose, then, are they borne, it may be asked? This, I venture to 
think, has not been satisfactorily ascertained, at least by our own natu- 
ralists. According to Mr. Rennie (Insect Architecture, p. 272), " When 
vdthin reach of a corn field, they often pick up grains of wheat, barley, or 
oats, and carry them to the nest as building materials, and not as food, as 
was believed by the ancients." As . regards the assistance said by Mr. 
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Nicholls to be rendered bj tiiese wonderfiil little ereatnres to eaoh other^ 
let us have two of the greatest modem autlierities, to whieh I haye alr«idj 
referred: — ^*'Upon fTfaminipg ants/' remarks Mr. Westwood, p. 128 of 
&e Yolome of the Biit. Cfdopoedia before quoted, "it is foona that the 
labourers, if unoccxqpied, are equally ready and willisg to put their hand 
(such hand as it is) to a work which is requisite for the welfare of the 
commmiitj ; and the eonfidence with which they all go in quest of asMst* 
ance, and the readiness with -w^ackk they reoeive it, are among the most 
beautiful traits in their Aumder" Messrs. Kirby and Spenoe, in like 
manner, (Introduction to Entomology, Gth edition, Tolume iL page 55,) 
<*WhoevOT attends to what is going forward in the neighbocuhood of 
one of thrir nests,- will be pleased to obsorre the readiness with which 
tbey seem disposed to assist each other in difficulties. When a hur^ 
then is too heavy for one, the othere wUl soon eome to ease it of pari 
of the weight; and if one is threatened with an attack, all hasten 
to the spot to join in repelling it'* I have never met with an instance of 
ants cutting a heavy grain or other burthen in two to divide the weight 
between them, a statement which would seem to have arisen from Mr. 
NidioUs misunderstanding the words of Messrs. Kirby and Spence, which 
I have jnst quoted. And the examples subsequently given by the ent<mio- 
logical partners agree vrith the general statement of Mr. Westwood, " that, 
in this day, any one who attends to the common garden ants, may often 
see a large eaterpillar, earthworm, or other goodly prize, borne ligntl^ off 
by the united strength of twenty, thirty, or forty, at which a single mdi« 
vidaal had been trying in yain for half an hour." But though in this 
single instance I believe Mr. NichoUs to be incorrect, I am sure I may 
safely affirm in words used by Messrs. ELirby and Spence on another dis- . 
pnted question, that *^it does not attribute more sagacity and foresight to 
these insects than in other instances they are found to possess.'' 

And now I come to the gravest of '* A Subscriber's" diaj^ea, that 
which denies the accuracy of the knowledge possessed by the most learned 
of the sons of men, to say nothing of his being an inspired vnriter. " Gro 
to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise ; whidi having 
no gnide, overseer, or ruler, proyideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest." " The ants are a people not strongs 
yet they prepare their meat in the summer" (Prov. t. 6 — 8; xxx. 25). 
Tour correspondent boldly pronounces the matter of fact in this famous 
proverb to be ** a fietion," and speaks of it as " an illustration founded on 
the shifting sands of a popular misconception that cannot stand any 
longer," — a lame way at best of getting out of a difficulty. I suspect hu 
e]q)lanation has no sort of foundation. He is apparently blind to what Mr. 
Nicholls was really directing the attention of his readers, viz., " the pru- 
dence and foresight of the ants in making use of the proper seasons to 
collect a supply of provisions sufficient for their purpose." This is the 
very language of Messrs. Kirby and Spence (Introduct. p. 40), who argrie 
that there is nothing in Solomon's words necessarily implying the storing 
^ of provisions, but only that they are careful to gather their food during 
the most plentiful season of the year, thereby showing the wisdom of using 
advantages when offered. "Thus interpreted (they continue) the words 
without violence will apply to our European species, as well as to those 
which are not indigenous." But they had been careful to remind tts« 
previously, that "till the manners of exotic ants are more accurately »• 
pbred, it would be rash to affirm that no ants have magazines of provi- 
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sions ; for although during the cold of our winters . . • tHey remain in & 
state of torpidity % . . » yet in warmer regions, during the rainy seasons^ 
when they are prohahly confined to their nests, a store of provisions may be 
necessary for them. Even in northern climates, against wet seasons, they 
may provide in this way for their subsistence and that of the young brood 
. . . . ; else why do tne ants carry worms, living insects, and many other 
such things into their nests ? Solomon's lesson to the sluggard has been 
generally adduced as a strong confirmation of the ancient opinion : it ean» 
however, only relate to the species of a warm climate, the habits of which^ 
as I have just observed, are probably different from those of a cold one ; 
so that his words, as commonly interpreted, may be perfectly correct and 
consistent with nature^ and yet be not at all applicable to species that are 
indigenous to Europe. The editor of the " Pictorial Bible '* (Comment, 
on Prov. XXX. 25) suggested something, similar to the above, as a not im- 
probable discovery resulting from more careful observation in the East. 

After quoting Messrs. BLirby and Spence to prove that the sacred "text 
is not committed to any of the opinions which have been disputed, and 
stating that even if it were so in this single point to which it seemed more 
particularly to tend, it may he a fact ^ and not merely an accommodation to 
turrent opinion ;" he proceeds : " In fact, the opinion as to the ant storing 
food (not com particularly) seems to have originated in the East, andfrom 
thence we have no information that disproves it. There the opinion is still 
entertained, as is the proverb, * What the ant collects in a year, the monks 
«at up in a night.' We regret that, while in the East, our attention was 
not so called to the subject as to lead to careful observation ; and all we can 
state is^ that in very mild extra-tropical climates of Asia, where frost is 
seldom known in winter, the ants do not make their appearance in that 
season, so that they must require stored food, unless the cold of even 
such mild winters suffices to render them torpid." In the •* Pictorial 
History of Palestine " (Nat. Hist., p. ccccxxi.) the same author reports 
ants to be exceedingly numerous in the Holy Land, and he mentions a small 
red ant as abundant at Bethlehem (identified with Formica rufa by Dr. Kitto^ 
who, however, in all probability meant Myrmica rubra, this having been 
misnamed Formica rufa in the "Regne Animal" of Cuvier, and the true 
Formica rufa, the common pismire, also called the horse ant and wood ant> 
being the largest of our native species.) 

What has since been learnt of at least one oriental species fully justifies 
the anticipations of the last-mentioned critics. The President of the En* 
tomological Society shall again be our informant : " The only other genus 
that we shall notice is Atta, which we introduce for the purpose of men- 
tioning some circumstances which are doubly interesting to the naturalist ; 
first, from their own nature ; and, secondly, from the confirmation they 
afford to a long-disputed question, and the necessity which they prove to 
exist of scrupulously attending to every circumstance of time and place in 
our endeavours to reconcile the statements of ancient naturalists with the 
results of our own inquiries. From the days of Solomon it has been gene- 
rally considered that the storing up of food by the ant was for the purpose 
of ensuring against want during the winter. When, however, observers of 
nature began to study the habits of our northern European species, it was 
soon discovered that ants lie torpid during the winter, and consequently 
Solomon's statement was regarded to be but a figurative expression. The 
fact was overlooked that in climates similar to that in which Solomon's ob- 
servation was made, the winter is not sufficiently severe to render the insects 
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ix>rpid ; although hy some more philosophical ohservers (Kirbj and Spence) 
it was suggested that in warmer regions a store of provisions may be neces- 
sary for them. These ingenious suggestions hare now been proved to be 
perfectly correct^ by the publication of Colonel Sykes's account of the habits 
xif «a£ast Indian species of the genus Atta {A. jprovidens^ Sykes, since 
named Pheidole prooidetu, Westw.), which lays up a store of grass-seeds 
-(Fanioiim) in the months of January and February sufficient to last until 
€he nuddk of the year. Indeed, on the 1 3th October, after the closing 
thunderstorms of the monsoon, he found this species in various places em- 
ployed in drying the remains of their stores which had been wetted by the 
rain." (Brit. Cyc. of Nat. Hist., vol. ii. 1836, Art. " Formicidse.") In a 
subsequent publication (Classif. Insects, vol. ii. p. 222, note, 1840) Mr. 
TVestwood has expressed his doubts whether the store was intended for 
food, on the two-fold ground, first, that a very large quantity remained after 
the season of dearth was over ; and, secondly, that the known nutriment of 
ants consists of animal and vegetable^tti(^5, and not of grain. But, on the 
other side, I may adduce the still later authority of Messrs. Kirby and 
•Spence, who (in a note to their last edition, 1843, vol. ii. p. 39) observe, 
**' that it does not seem easy to assign any plausible reason for the original 
-collecting and storing, and subsequent (hying and airing, of these seeds, 
except on the supposition of their being intended in some way for food ; 
and though we have no previously recorded instance of ants feeding on any 
other vegetable substances than such as are saccharine, yet, as all our expe- 
rience proves how constantly in entomology exceptions are occurring to sup- 
posed general laws, there seems good reason to believe that this is one of 
them." They then refer to the remarks of the Rev. F. W. Hope on this 
subject in the ^' Transactions of the £nt. Soc." (London, ii. 211). 

And now I should hope enough has been brought forward to prove even 
to ** A Subscriber" himself how incompetent he was to censure another in the 
matter on which he addressed you ; and I must express my regret that his 
letter obtained admission in your pages. I consider that his remarks have 
a mischievous tendency, and would offer my remonstrance against his 
manner of treating the Scriptures, not that it is peculiar to him — and, un- 
happily, the prevalence of it argues, I fear, with other signs, a spirit the 
reverse of humble. Dr. Harris (Nat. Hist, of the Bible, Art. " Ant,") 
quotes, apparently with approbation, Mr. Durell's comment on Prov. vi. 6, 
*' The Scriptures are not to be considered as unerring guides in natural, 
•although they are in moral and divine, matters." To this broad statement 
I for one cannot accede ; and I believe the following opinion (I think it is 
Prof. Sedgwick's) a much sounder one, viz., that "the Scriptures were 
given to teach us, not physical science, but religious ;" which last is, ac- 
jcording to them, the only true knowledge. Between these two opinions 
there is a very considerable difference. We shall avoid the error of the 
Hutchinsonian school of seeking to draw from popular language the occult 
principles of science if we act upon the view last mentioned, quite as well as 
upon the first ; while we shall be in no danger of forming an irreverent 
Jiabit of questioning the accuracy of those " holy men of old, who spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost," whether they are declaring to us the 
Divine perfections, human actions, or the first birth and final destiny of the 
material creation. 

Your faithful servant, 

An Old Subscriber in Holy Orders. 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

Qu£3« 148. — Proposed hy Mr, Collins, A.B,, Liverpool. 

A B aad A C ue two fixed straight Hues, in whkh take two variable 
points B' and C\ so that ffixBB'±nxCC'»a constant line> m and 
n being given numbers ; it is required to prove that the circle passing 
through A B' C will pass through another fixed point A' which may or 
may not coincide with A. 

Aamoered hy Petrarch^ 



Let AB «- a, A C » 3, BB' *- a» «iid C C » 6, 
then will A B' s^ a + a, and A C « ^ + jS. Hence if 
we take A B and A C for co-ordinate axes, the equation 
to the circle AB' C will be 




»3 + yJ + 2»ycoBA — (« + a)* — (^ + /3) y « . • . (1) 
and the given condition m • B B' :fc n . C C *» constant {k)^ becomes 

ma^ nfi ^ k ••••••»• (2) 

or ± i»i3 ■> ml — — o j. 

Assttme iS » m 9. then — — o« ± n9, ora « — ^ nB; 
Bobstitnte these values of a and /S in (1), and we have . 

^2 + y2 + 2jrycosA — ya + — Jjr— Jy + {±nx — my) 9 =^0, 
Kow whatever be the value of 9, this equation is satisfied by 

*' +y^ + 2arycosA— Ta + — j* — iy » .... (3) 

and ± nx — my — (4) 

The first of these Equations denotes a fixed cirolsi and the latter a fixed straight line 
both passing through the origin A, and intersecting in general in another point A'. 
The variable circle will therefore pasa through the fixed point A'» which however will 
coincide with A when the tangent to the circle (3) at A, the equation of which is 

(a^ — jdr + 6y»0, happens to coincide with the straight line (4), and In thb 

case the variable circle will touch a fixed straight line passing through A. 
The circle (S) can easily be constructed geometiically by making B B^ » ----, and de- 
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scribing a circle though the points A B" C. The straight line (4) must be constructed 
from its equation in the usual way. 

QuES. 152. — Proposed hy Mr. John Smith, Manchester. 

A train, an hour after starting, meets with an accident which detains it 
an hour, after which it proceeds at i of its former rate, and arrives 3 hours 
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behind time ; but had the acddent happened 50 miles farther on the line, 
it would have arrived li hour sooner. Find the length of the line. 

Answered by Pegatua, and dmUarly hy Mr, Smith the proposer, and A, M, 
The difference of the time of arrival in the second condition of the question evidently 
arises from the difference of the rates of the train in passing over the 50 miles ; hence 
if r be the rate per hour at firat, we have, ^ 

50 ^ 60 

which gives r = 25. 
Let dr s length of the line, then the first condition <}i the question gives 

x^25 ar 

2 + » — + 3 : 

15 25 ' 

wMcfa, solved, givet » « 100 mileii the length of the line. 

QuES* ]53. — Proposed by Mr. John Thompson, London. 
Show when A + B + C « 180, that 

'cot § A + cot i B + cotiC « cot i A . cot i B . cot i C. 
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Answered by Mr, John Godward, CheU^a, and similarly by Amicus, and 

Messrs, Smith and Thompson. 

^,. .,„ ^. ^ cosiAcoaiBcosiC 
cotJA + cot4B + cot4C--T---— + ;p4-= + ---^ 

ain 4 A sin i B sin i C 

cos i A ein i B sin I C + cos j B sin j A sin j C + cos j C sin f A sin j B 

sin 4 A sin i B sin 4 C » 

sin4Csini(A + B) + cos4CBiniA6iniB 



sin i A sin i B sin I C 

cos I C (sin I C -I- sin i A sin i B) 
sin i A sin 4 B sin 4 C 

cos i C [cosj (A + B) + sin ^ A sin j B] 
sin i A sin J B sin ^ C 

cos 4 A cos \ B coa i C 



" sin 4 A sin ^ B sin i C 
a cot i A cot 4 B cot i C. 

Qv£S« 154. — From the Senate House Problems for 1842. 

Two ships are sailing nniformlj with velocities u, v along lines inclined 
at an angle 6 ; show that if a, b be their distances at one time from 
the point of intersection of the courses, the least distance of the ships is 
equal to 

(av — h «) sin 6 . 

(K3 + t;2 — 2m©C0S «)» * 

AjMwered by Mr. William Godward^ Jun., Chelsea, and on similar 
principles by Amicus and Pegasus. 

Let AB be the given positions of the ships, and A' B^ their positions at any other 
time; produce A' A, B' B to meet in C, and join A' B' ; then AC « a, B C » 6, and 
^ C e 9. Let t he the time which the ships take in passing over A A', B B'y then A' C 
«* a + ^tr, and B'C=ft + ^t;^ therefore, by trigonometry, 

A'B'2 = (a + /tt)2 + (6 + /t;)2 — 2(a + /t«)(J + /r)cose . . . (1) 
wHch by the question is to be a minimum. Differentiating this expression with respect 
to f, and equating the result with zero, we find . 
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a(v cobO — tt) + b (tt coa 6 — v) 
"* 1*2 — 2uvco%0 + t^ 

(av — i u) (t; — u GOB 0) 
hence a + tu^ ^ — - — jr-^-^ s- 

and b + iv^ = — 5^^-^^ r tt 

ti2 — 2|, 9 cos 6 + t>^ 

Substituting these Talues of a + tu and b + tvin (1)» we find after a little obTioa» 
reduction that A'B', the least distance of the ships, is equal to 

(av — b u) sin 

(tfi — 2ttvcos0 + f^)i 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

A. M. ans. 152, 153; Amiens, ans. 152, 153, 154; John Brookes, Manchester, ans. 
152; John Godward, Chelsea, ans. 152, 153; WiUiam Godward, jun., Chelsea, ans. 
153, 154; Pegasus, Greenwich, ans. 152, 154; Petrarch, ans. 148; John Smith, 
Manchester, ans. 152, 153'; and John Thompson, London, ans. 153, 154. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR FEBRUARY, 1853. 

QuES. 155. — Proposed by Mr. John Thompson^ London, 

Two passengers have together 5 cwt. of luggage, and are charged for 
the excess ahove the weight allowed 5«. 2d. and 9«. \0d. respectiyely ; had 
the luggage all belonged to one of them he would have been charged 19«. 2d. ; 
how much luggage is each passenger allowed without charge. 

QuES . 156 . — Proposed by Arnicas. 

In any plane triangle ABC, if the angle made by the line drawn from 
the angle C to the middle point of the side c be denoted by 6, prove that 

* cot A — cot B » 2 cos 0. 

QuES. 157. — Proposed by T. T. Wilkinson^ F,R,A.S,y Burnley. 
To describe a circle which shall pass through a given point P, bisect the 
circumference of a given circle (C), and have a tangent drawn to it from Q 
of a given length. 

QuES. 158. — From the Senate House Problems for 1852. 

Show that if x,y, z be the three distances of the centre of gravity of the 
perimiter of a triangle from each of the sides, and r the radius of the in- 
scribed circle, then 

4a?y2r — r* (4? + y+r) — r' « 0. 

*,ie* It is particnlarly requested that all mathematical contributions be forwarded, at 
latest, by the 20th of each month. All new questions, in order to insure an early in- 
sertion, should be accompanied by their solutions. 



Co Contf{pontrenti$. 

W. T. Y.— We have already, in our Number for December, 1851, (p. 455), given 
our ideas on this subject, and refer him and our readers generally to that paper. From 
the results which hare followed the attempts to teach etymology systematically in 
elementary schools, we are not inclined to recommend it as a distinct department ; but 
we belieye that it may be taught incidentally with much advantage. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ANT'S BOOK, OR GUIDE TO A RA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 

Translated from the German of C. G.Salzmann, 

{Continued from p, 18.) 

Frequently teachers also become the originators of their pupils* vices by 
adopting an arbitrary rule to which the young people are to confomii and 
by setting down eTcrj departure from it as a vice in them. If, then, the 
rule is siUy and unnatural, and the young people feel this, they will have 
no inclination to follow it, will depart from it every moment, and so appear 
as trespassers in the teacher's eyes. This happens particularly with those 
proud teachers who consider themselves infallible, who look upon their 
pupils as slaves who owe them blind obedience, who in all their actions 
must have regard to their ^shes, and on every occasion show the strictest 
subordination to them. Such a teacher suffers no objection, no contradic- 
tion ; this would be an offence, a want of respect. When he shows him- 
self, all play is to cease, a profound silence is to ensue, every one is to 
stand in a reverential attitude before him. 

The open-hearted, ingenuous boy, who has not yet learnt dissimulation, 
and who is disposed to attach himself to every one whom he thinks to be 
good, will find these requirements insupportable. Fear of ill treatment will 
perhaps induce him to conform for a few moments to the unjust require- 
ments of his taskmaster ; but soon he will forget himself, show himself in 
his natural shape, and on that account be treated as a good-for-nothipg 
fellow. 

Now comes Mr. Crispin, with stiff, meek, and measured paces, strutting 
along to give his lesscm. His scholars are just at the time engaged in 
playing at ball in front of the house. Some of them are terrified at his 
look, and bow to him with a hypocritical air ; others continue their game. 
" What shameful behaviour is this !" he shouts to them. *' Have I boys 
out of the streets for scholars?" Unwillingly they follow him into the 
class-room. 

'*Sit down!" he commands, ''and let no one dare to make the least 
noise. Write what I dictate to you ; Ilvit la carrosse.** 

** Mr. Crispin," says the little lively Nicholas, " I thought it should be 
le earrosse." 

''Qaiet!" answers he; ''and if it ought to be le carroese, you must 
nevertheless write la earrosee, because I, your instructor, have said so. It 
does not become a beardless boy to contradict his instructor." 

Now he commences explaining the piece dictated, and observes that a 
few boys are showing one another a little bit of paper, putting their heads 
together, and laughing. He runs up, takes the paper away, and perceives 
upon it a small sketch which young Nicholas has just finished, and under 
which he has written, " Thii U Mr, CrisjoinJ^ 

Now the lesson is ended, because Mr. Crispin has got into so violent a 
passion that he eannot continue it. He turns the infamous, abandoned 
boy out of the room, and commands that he shall not again come before 
his face. 

The remaining portion of the hour intended for instruction, is occupied 
with sarcasm and threats which I should be ashamed to write. According 
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to Crispin's representation, his class is a heap of shameful, degraded 
vagabonds. 

And what is it that he is so angry about ? A production of his own 
brain — shameful treatment of the teacher — of which another educated man 
would never have dreamt. If the boys did not allow his presence to in- 
terrupt their games, it arose from the consciousness that they were doing 
nothing wrong ; when Nicholas pointed out an error to Mr. Crispin, this 
was an effect of his amiable frankness, for which another would have shaken 
hands with him. That in the drawing of his sketch there was not a little 
malice in the background, I will not trust myself to assert. Granting, 
however, that this was the case, who called it forth? No other than Mr. 
Crispin, by the evident wrong which he did the little draughtsman. 

Finally, teachers increase the number of vices in their pupils by reckoning 
their peculiarities as such. If one were to attempt to have the boots of all 
the pupils in an educational establishment made from the^same last, it would 
be round that they would only do for the smallest number, and for the 
others they would be either too large or too small. And what would have to 
be done in this case ? Declare the feet which the boots will not fit to be 
defective ? pare off a little from some of the feet of the pupils, to others 
add something ? 

You laugh? You want to know what I mean by this strange 
question ? I will tell you at once. Just as every boy has his peculiar 
shape of foot, so every one has his peculiar character and his peculiar 
talents. If then you attempt to treat boys, with their different characters 
and talents, after one foot, or, as we are also accustomed to say, after one 
last, this mode of treatment will always be suited to the smallest number ;" 
and if you count this a vice in the boys, and endeavour to make them 
suit your mode of treatment, you act with just as little reflection as he who 
wished to shape the feet according to the boots intended for them. You 
administer public reproof to your pupils for faults which they have com- 
mitted. This may produce a good effect upon certain callous boys, with 
whom previous exhortations have been fruitless ; but if you do this with 
all, the ambitious Ferdinand will feel himself offended, and will be dis- 
posed to commit the most thoughtless actions ; the tender-hearted William, 
on the contrary, will weep bitter tears, and become discouraged. You are 
teaching Frederick and Charles. The former understands immediately 
everything you say to. him, and the work you give him is finished in a 
quarter of an hour. It is not so with Charles. This honest, good boy, 
has a very thick head, has great difficulty to understand the lessons, spends 
a whole hour upon the work assigned to him, and, after all, it is not so 
good as that which Frederick gave in. For this you administer to him 
reproofs which he has not deserved. 

You. are giving Henry and Lewis instruction in Latin and mathematics. 
Henry can positively not understand the rules of the Latin Grammar ; in 
the mathematical lesson, however, he is the best scholar ; and Lewis brings 
you Latin exercises in which you find but little to correct ; but mathe- 
matics — for this he has no mind. Nevertheless, you require both to make 
the same progress in Latin and mathematics. You reprove Henry for his 
laziness in the Latin lesson, and Lewis for his listlessness in the mathema- 
tical one, — ^you do them both injustice. Their laziness and listlessness 
exist in your brain only.* 

* For twenty years I have been the director of an educfttional establishment in which 
children of all sorts of families and nations live together ; their number has amounted 
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This tlien is my creed, which every one must uaderstand, adopt, and 
follow, if he is to profit by my Ant's Book. 

As, however, all creeds have been abused, so also will it probably be 
with this one. If many a teacher, with all his endeavours, is able to do 
little or nothing with his pupils ; if they learn but little, retain their former 
vices, and while under his guidance adopt others ; the parents will imme- 
diately lay the fault upon him, and will appeal to my Ant's Book. In this 
they will do wrong. 

Did I then say, that we $kould 9eek for the cause of all the vices and 
faults of the pupils in the teacher? Nothing less than that. Only of the 
teacher do I require that he shall seek for the catise of them in himself, in 
order that if it does really lie in him, he may remove it. But it does not 
follow from this that others are to lay them to his charge. 

Parents, you also are the teachers of your children ; even if you have 
intrusted their education in some measure to another, yet directly or 
indirectly you still take part in it. For you also, therefore, my creed is 
written down. Think over it, reflect upon it, and make the application of 
it to yourselves. Instead of throwing the blame of your children's defects 
upon the teacher, seek for the cause of them in ymrselvee. The teacher 
seeks for it in himself, you seek for it in yourselves, and both parties correct 
those things in which they have erred. In this way everything will go 
right. 

Whoever does not adopt my creed, but considers himself infallible, and 
casts the whole blame of his pupils' faults, and the failure of his teaching, 
upon them or upon outward circumstances, how can such a one expect to 
teach ? He will regard his pnpils with dislike, the sight of them will occa- 
sion him unpleasant feelings, every instance of thoughtlessness will offend 
him, he will frequently see malice and wickedness in their most innocent 
expressions, and believe himself to be surrounded by none but degraded 
beings with whom nothing can be accomplished. How troublesome will 



for some time past to nearly seventy. Among them I live and act from morning till I 
go to bed. If, now, children were so bad as they are by many teachers represented to 
be, how eonld I endnre this ? Should I not several times ere this have oaught a biUoos 
fever? That, however, does not happen; on the contrary, I e^joy very good health in 
their society. This is not becanse they are so perfect, so exemplary ; on the contrary, they 
constantly give me instances of levity, thoughtlessness, and such like. When the lessons 
are over, they play, run, jump, and shout ; I step amongst the exulting company, and my 
presence makes no alteration whatever. In all this now I see nothing offensive, because 
I believe that children are children, and that they think and act like children. There- 
fore whole weeks pass before I am once vexed by them. When this happens, and I 
examine myself strictly, I generally find that the cause of it still lies in myself, because 
my body is in a disordered state, or because some unpleasant occurrence has put me out 
of tune, or because I am too much overloaded with business. The more I watch my- 
self, the more rare do the offenees become. Yes, I ean declare that in the twenty years 
I have spent here in educating, I cannot remember that any one of my pupils has deli- 
berately done anything with the intention of annoying me. - I may be pardoned for this 
candid confession. I can as little be accused of boasting as the nurseryman, if, in his 
book on the culture of trees, he occasionally says something of his own nursery-ground. 
Moreover, I readily acknowledge that from my foster* sons the conclusion cannot be 
drawn for all boys. For although they are brought together from various houses and 
countries, still they live in a certain separation from the rest of the world, and the ex- 
ample of adults, the counteracting influence of parents, aunts, servants, and the like, 
the temptation of boys who have grown up without superintendence and education, have 
no iofloence upon them. 

Anotb«>r teacher who is counteracted on all sid^s has certainly to contend against 
greater diffimiUies, 
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teaching become to him, how harsh will be his tone, how absurd his con- 
duct towards his youDg friends, and how fruitless all his exertions ! He will 
look forward with longing to the period when he shall be released from the 
business of teaching, and when he can exchange his present condition for 
another. 

It will come, that earnestly wished-for period ! You will then feel your- 
self lighter, and it will appear to you as if you had been born again. 
Soon, however, you will find new evils in your new condition ; your cir- 
cumstances will not answer your expectations, and, as -you have now accus- 
tomed yourself always to seek for the causes of unhappmess out of yourself, 
you will attribute the blame to your circumstances, and the old complaints 
will begin again de novo. The beginning of wisdom is self-knowledge; 
people in whom this is wanting will not find wisdom in any condition of 
life, and will everywhere fail to acquire the equanimity and contentedness 
which spring from it. 

Friend, you that devote yourself to teaching, be strong, therefore, and 
resolve whenever you observe faults and defects in your foster-sons, when- 
ever you do not succeed with their education, always to seek for the cause 
in yourself. You will certainly find much that you did not expect, and 
when you find it rejoice, and make an earnest endeavour to remove it. 
You will be sure to succeed, and then — then what a pleasant change you 
will experience both in and out of yourself! The children intrusted to 
your care will appear to you in a different light ; their mirthfulness will 
cheer you, their folly and thoughtlessness will no longer offend you, you 
will treat them with more leniency and forbearance, the harshness and bit- 
terness in your tone, the sternness in your countenance, will vanish, the 
ebullitions of passion to which you are given will gradually decrease, you will 
renounce the indolence to which you had accustomed yourself, you will 
correct many other faults which made a bad impression upon your young 
friends, you will impart more and more animation and attractiveness to 
your lessons. When you have thus improved yourself for some time — 
what will be the result ? You will have made yourself a good teacher. 

Your foster-sons will reward you with their love and their confidence, 
they will follow your directions, your eflPorts will be successful, their faults 
and vices will gradually yield to your influence. 

If, after all, you do not succeed in some cases ; if, in spite of all vou can 
do, you cannot get rid of certain faults and vices, you have still the con- 
solation of being able to say with full confidence, " / have honestly done 
my part ; I cannot blame myself for the failure of my endeavours.'* 

CONCLUDING EXHORTATION. 

The well-known proverb, Non ex quovis lignoft Mercurius, may also be 
applied to the teacher. In the same way that it is not given to every 
man to become a painter or a poet, even with the best will and the best 
guidance, so it is not in every man's power to carry on the business of 
education with success. For this purpose a peculiar natural aptitude is 
requisite. A man may be upright and wise in a high degree, may possess 
great knowledge and varied skill, and nevertheless, if he has not this gift, 
may be incapable of influencing and guiding children. 

Examine yourself well, therefore ! If you have followed the hints which 
have been given you in this book, observe what eflect this has upon your 
little ones; whether they like to be in your company, whether your 
remonstrances have made any impression upon them, and whether 
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they follow your admonitions. Should this not be the case^ do not be 
angry with them, but examine where you have gone wrong. If, after a 
prolonged examination, you could perceive in yourself nothing which 
required to be altered, and if, even with the most sincere endeavours, you 
could do little with them, and failed to gain their love and confidence ; 
this would surely be a significant indication from Providence, that you had 
not been destined for teaching, but for some other profession, and you 
would do well to follow this intimation. After prolonged self-examination, 
you will certainly find in yourself decided inclination and talent for some 
other profession. The Father of Men has well endowed each of his chil- 
dren, has given each his talent with which he may trade, which he may 
increase by a proper application, and which he may employ for the promo- 
tion of the welfare of himself and his fellow-men. Follow then the mtima- 
tion of Providence, and devote yourself to the profession to which you feel 
yourself called. You will pursue it with pleasure, you will succeed in it| 
and you will thus do much good. 

If, on the contrary, you were to continue to devote yourself to teaching, 
in spite of all your incapacity for it, you would render life miserable, both 
to yourself and to those committed to your charge, and, with the best will, 
you would give their characters an oblique direction. 

But if you find that intercourse with children gives you pleasure, that 
they hang upon you with their whole heart, that you can lead them with 
facility ; then believe that the Ruler of the World has called you to the 
education of them. Follow His call with joy, and be assured that the 
reward of faithfulness in your vocation will be very great, that you will 
always find a cheering influence in the circle of your young charge, that 
you will see rich fruit from your labours, and by these contribute a very 
considerable share to the promotion of the welfare of the human family. 



MRS. CHISHOLM'S SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 

The services of Mrs. Chisholm in the* difficult and important undertaking 
of sending out and settling emigrants in a proper manner are now univer- 
sally acknowledged. The success which has attended her energetic and 
persevering exertions in this cause has been so great that her name can 
hardly fail of attaching interest to everything undertaken by her, especially 
when of a practical nature, and having for its object the welfare of the 
young, the ignorant, and the unprotected. From a short account of her* 
'^ Life and Labours," which has been recently published, it appears that 
her first public efforts were directed to the establishment of a school of in- 
dustry for the daughters of European soldiers at Madras, to which place 
she had gone with her husband, an officer of the Madras army. Her ob- 
ject was to form a girls' school of the children and orphans of the soldiers, 
in which education should be blended with the duties of housekeeping. 
And as this is a part of female education which, though very important for 
all classes, and particularly for the poor, is perhaps less likely than other 
subjects to obtain notice in a school of industry, it may be of service to 
those who are desirous of training the young in habits of care and economy, 
to have their attention directed to the few simple and practical regulations 
adopted by Mrs. Chisholm for this purpose. 

* '' Caroli&e Cbisholm, her Life and Labonrs.'^ By E. Mackenii;. London: 
Webb, MUlington & Co.^ 1852. 
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Her plan, we are told, was to select for the matron of the school an ex- 
cellent housewife, who was considered more suitable from not being able 
to read or write, as the responsibility of the reports, consequently, entirely 
devolved on the pupils. One set of little girls was formed to consider and 
arrange the duties to be performed. Arithmetic and writing were practi- 
cally learned by keeping a strict account of the expenses and consumption 
of every article. The receipts and payments for all food, utensils, clothing, 
firing, wages, the duties performed, and incidental occurrences, were all 
minutely recorded. The stores were given in charge to another set, some 
taking the part of sellers, weighing out and setting down the price per 
pound, and gross amount of all the items. Thus there was practical 
shopping and shopkeeping. They consulted on the kind and quantity of 
food required for each day ; the loss caused by boiling, baking, and roasting, 
all articles being carefully estimated. By this mode of proceeding a girl 
learned what amount of provisions would be required in a family of three or 
thirteen ; she was taught to give the reasons for such calculations, and to 
reckon the cost, and hence the income necessary under such circumstances. 
The children superintended and assisted in every domestic duty, and so 
learned practical housekeeping. 

When sickness afflicted any of them, the causes, symptoms, and cure, 
were regularly registered, with the view of preparing the pupils for the 
duties of the sick room. "When food was left from the meals, they were to 
find out whether too much had been cooked, or whether it had not been 
relished. If an error existed, the trial of a few days corrected it. They 
also considered how the food remaining could be most satisfactorily used 
afterwards, or in what manner it could be nicely dressed up to be given to 
some poor or sick person. Thus they were taught both economy and 
charity. 

It is stated that the children so brought up were afterwards eagerly 
sought for as servants and as wives ; and that some of the younger wives 
of the soldiers solicited permission to be admitted to partake of the advan- 
tages of such instruction. It is added that the institution where this in- 
struction was given, proved the commencement of what is now an extensive 
orphanage, in which the children who have lost the guardianship of parents 
are trained up in habits of virtue and industry. 

It must not be omitted, that whilst attention was paid to the subject of 
domestic management, the children were also instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and needlework, and that their religious instruction and 
moral training were particularly regarded. One of the very greatest ad- 
vantages that we may hope to derive from a school of industry is, indeed, 
the admirable opportunities which it affords of blending moral and religious 
training with industrial, and of thus impressing a knowledge of duty upon 
the youthful mind in a practical form. That Mrs. Chisholm appears to have 
been fully aware of this, and to have happily availed herself of it, we may 
infer from the following short list of offences and punishments: — For 
telling an untruth, or for stealing, however trifling the offence, the punish- 
ment was to forfeit five tickets, and to be kept for that day separate from 
the other children in the school-room, that visitors might at once know the 
offender. For a second offence, the same punishment, with black bracelets 
in addition. For breaking crockery, if immediately acknowledged, no 
punishment ; but if discovered afterwards by the mistress or matron, to 
forfeit three tickets. Parties to the concealment of this offence to forfeit 
one ticket ; for conniving at trifles may in time lead to great crimes. If 
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discovered quarrelling or fighting, to be put on low diet for a day : the 
same punishment for all concerned. If sulky for six hours, or a day, low 
diet double the time. Any girl who refused to assist in making a pudding, 
not to partake of the same. If any part of the dress was torn at play, the 
girl to be immediately sent into a room to repair it. A black book was 
kept, in which all offences and punishments were to be entered by the 
mistress, and the offenders were to be made to affix their names thereto ; 
and this book was to be shown to every visiting member. 

The above list of punishments was to be read once a month to the 
children by the mistress, together with an address, in which they were told 
that it is much easier to be good than to be bad, and that they must be the 
one or the other ; that it would be a very shocking thing, and would dis* 
tress their parents, to see their names in the black book ; that if they told 
lies, it was to be feared they would soon learn to steal, for one generally 
follows the other ; and that if they stole sugar and little things, they would 
in time, probably, steal things of greater value, and that it was dreadful to 
think what their end might be ; that if they were idle they could not be 
good, and that by being industrious they would be setting a good example 
to the natives, and that they were to remember that there is no situation in 
life in which they could not do some good. They were not to forget how 
kind their parents were to place them in a situation where they were not 
surrounded by vice and wickedness, and that their parents were now giving 
up some of their own comforts to add to theirs, and that it wot^ld not be 
enough to love them and to feel grateful, but that they must show their 
gratitude by their good conduct, and learn to be useful now, that they 
might hereafter be of real use to them, perhaps in their old age. " Think," 
it was said, *' if your mother should be ill, how happy it would' make you 
to be able to nurse her, and make her nice jellies and light puddings, and 
do all required for her. You cannot think how dearly a mother loves, and 
the comfort she would feel in having a daughter for a nurse, and you must 
learn to do those things before you can have this pleasure, and you have 
now the opportunity. Think, too, how rejoiced your father would be to 
see you do all this, and how much such conduct would repay him for having 
given up part of his allowance to make you a good and dutiful girl. I 
wish you also to consider how proud your parents will be of you. I fancy 
I already hear your father say, in honest pride, that my girl can keep ac- 
counts, cook a dinner, and she is only fourteien years of age ; and your 
mother says. Yes, and make a shirt, and cut it out as well as, if not better 
than, I can. That you will be able to do these things I fully expect, and 
1 have no doubt but you will have a great pleasure in doing so ; and your 
being able to do them will give you a proper feeling of pride and independ- 
ence ; that is, if your parents should die, you would be able by your good 
conduct and management to support yourselves and little brothers and 
sisters, for God will never forsake the good. . . . Try then, my dear 
little girls, to be good ; never tell lies ; never steal the smallest thing ; 
never fight and quarrel ; never make use of bad words ; and obey and do 
what you are told, and you will then be the pride of your parents, a credit 
to your religion, and the admiration of your friends." 

In addition to the above address to the children, there was another to 
the matron and mistress, in which they were urged never to forget that 
children are early lovers of justice, and that peace and harmony cannot 
dwell where favouritism reigns ; that much would depend upon their own 
conduct ; as children learn more from example than precept, are generally 
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close and faithful imitators of those they reside ^ith, and will judge by 
their acts and not by their professions ; and will, in the twinkling of an 
eye, discover whether the way to favour is the high road of sincerity or the 
by-path of hypocrisy and dissimulation ; and will either love and respect 
their instructors, or fear and despise them. " If you rule justly," it was 
observed, " you will find it easy to govern. Encourage them to be kind 
to each other, and lovers of peace ; reprove them for their faults privately, 
and if possible without the knowledge of each other ; never bring up old 
faults ; be just and impartial in the distribution of tickets, and enter faith- 
fully into the black book all punishments and the cause of them ; and if 
yott should have any particular complaint against any one of the children, 
report the same to the managers, that they may direct you how to act. 
You are not to use the rod, except you have permission of the visiting 
manager. It will, however, be better that the children should not be aware 
that it is necessary for you to obtain this permission." 

The following specimen of " Extracts from the Assistant Housekeepers' 
Account Book" is also given : — 

** Breakfast ready at half-past seven. 

" Weighed the bread and meat ; found them correct. 

" Gave out of the stores 3 measures of rice* t^lb. of tea, lib. of sugar. 

" Extra, 2 spoonfuls of barley to make barley-water for Mary M— *, who is 
not very well. 

" There are only 20 measures of rice remaining in store. 

" For dinner, boiled mutton, curry, and rice. 

" Remarks. — Rice too much boiled. 

" At 2 o'clock, made Mary M— a cup of tea. She is now better. 

'* As there was some cold meat left, and a small quantity of rice, which would 
not keep until to-morrow, we made it into a mess and gave it to the poor blind 
woman. 

" The tea-leaves were given to the other poor women as usual. 

" The tea-kettle wants repairint^. 

" Paid the butcher's bill, 13*. "6Jrf. 

"June Ist, 1836. Mary S , 13 years, 

Jane W , 12 years, )- Assistant Housekeepers. 
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Kitty M , 8 years, 

" Questions to be answered by Mary S— , Jane W , and Kitty M . 

"How long was the rice boiling ? 

" By deferring to the accounts, I find there ought to be 5lbs. of sugar in 
stores ; how do you account for the deficiency ? 
" What have you done with the butcher's receipt ? 
" What use did you make of the boiled barley after draining off the water ?" 

It may appear to some that there is little new or worthy of particular 
notice in the foregoing account, and that this plan for teaching house- 
keeping is not likely to be of much general use, as it can only be applied 
where the children are boarded as well as instructed. But, notwithstand- 
ing such objections, we conceive that some very valuable suggestions may 
be gleaned from it. One point of very great moment which it puts pro- 
minently forward, is the duty of preparing poor children at the earliest 
period for the discharge of the active duties of life. The very short time 
during which they are permitted to remain at school, requires not only 
that the instruction given should be elementary and thoroughly impressed 
upon them, but also that it should be imparted in such a manner as to 
enable them to apply it at once to any employment or service in which 
they may be placed. And hence the importance of combining industrial 
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training with other kinds of instruction, nnd of directing the attention of 
the young to works of industry, and to the proper performance of those • 
domestic duties in the discharge of which the greater part of their Ures 
will be spent, and upon their conduct and management in which their use- 
fulness and happiness so greatly depend. We have already repeatedly 
expressed our conviction that instruction in works of industry will promote 
rather than impede progress in other kinds of learning, by in some degree 
checking the early removal of children from school. For when parents 
find that by leaving their children longer at school, they become better 
servants, more fit for work, and quicker in housework, and cooking, and 
needlework, more handy whilst at home, and surer of better wages when 
they go to service, they will do their utmost to keep them at school as 
long as it is good for them to remain. 

It may be objected, that, however valuable instruction in works of in- 
dustry may be, such instruction can only be given in the form of practical 
training, and that to effect this schools of a much more expensive character 
must be established, in order to teach such subjects as cooking, housework, 
and housekeeping with any success. It is undoubtedly true that mere 
verbal instruction in any one of these subjects would not of itself be of 
much value. But we are convinced, as we endeavoured to show in a 
former volume,* that even verbal instruction, properly given at school, 
would be productive of much good. We were led to the subject by the 
publication at that time of the Finchley Manuals of Industry on Cooking 
and Household Work, of the value of which our sentiments remain un- 
changed. W^e then pointed out how mere verbal instruction in such mat- 
ters might be turned to account, and serve as a first step ; and that although 
it could not render a girl capable of cooking or washing, it would turn her 
attention to such matters, and make her more observant of them when at 
home, and interest her in them, and so render much of the verbal instruc- 
tion given her, thoroughly practical. And the same may be said of the 
description which we have given above of Mrs. Chisholm's mode of teach- 
ing housekeeping. By directing the attention of the child to such a sub- 
ject ; by teaching her how to calculate the quantity of food required for a 
certain number of persons, the cost of each article, and the sum wanted to 
provide for all, she would be much more likely to use care and forethought 
about such particulars in after life, and she would, at all events, know how 
she ought to proceed, and how to make her calculations. And tlte same 
may be said of the moral instructions conveyed under the head of offences 
and punishments. A child knows in a general way that it ought not to 
steal, nor to utter an untruth ; but this falls far short of having such 
knowledge thoroughly impressed upon the character by constant applica- 
tion, and by being again and again punished or rewarded in a marked 
manner, according to the conduct in these respects. This, by the way, is 
a part of practical moral instruction which can hardly be said to hold the 
high position which it deserves in our ordinary schools, and Mrs. Chis- 
holm's plan of constantly reminding the young of their duty to their parents 
and to each other, and of the future benefits that would follow their good 
conduct, is well worthy of attention. 

W^e cannot conclude these remarks without mentioning the recent publi- 
cation of another of the Finchley Manuals, on the subject of " Plain Needle 
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Work^ in all its Brancbes.*' This number of tbe senes may be more easily 
rendered available generally for the purposes of industritd training than 
those on cooking and household work, because in this work of industry 
actual practice may be combined wiih verbal instruction and explanation, 
without requiring any outlay for implements or additional school room. 
Not only the elements of plain needle work are enumerated and explained, 
but also the methods of cutting out, repairing, and so forth are described. 
Directions, and rules, and tables, and diagrams for these purposes are given, 
and questions and answers are framed upon them, to assist the teacher ; 
and these, it is presumed, will be found equally useful to the mistress as to 
the learner. They can scarcely fail to prove of much assistance to the me- 
mory of the former, and so become a means of saving much time and 
trouble ; and to all they will be exceedingly serviceable for reference. In 
addition to instruction on every branch of plain needle work, some infor- 
mation is given respecting the easiest and simplest sorts of fancy work. It 
is suggested that permission to receive instruction in these might be occa- 
sionally granted as the reward of merit, as the favoured pupils would find 
not only that the art is easy of acquisition and amusing in execution, but 
that it may, under some circumstances, lie rendered very profitable. If 
the use of this manual should enable those who have hitherto taught 
needle work without such assistance, to teach it henceforth more readily 
and successfully, we trust that they may be thereby induced to have re- 
course to the earlier manuals, with the view of attempting, by their aid, to 
give verbal instruction in the other works of industry of which they treat. 
For, however humble those subjects may be in themselves, the exercise of 
the youthful mind upon them will draw out and strengthen tbe powers of 
observation and memory, and furnish it with a kind of knowledge which 
will not afterwards be lost, but continually increased. The how and the 
wherefore relating to such matters, taught at school, will be carried away 
and applied to the purposes and business of actual life. The mind already- 
habituated to occupy itself with the works in which the hand is now con- 
stantly engaged, will find both pleasure and encouragement in the exercise ; 
and as from time to time some simpler or better method of performance is 
discovered, the employment itself will become more agreeable and appear 
more worthy of the attention of a reasonable being, and not a mere piece 
of drudgery, as acts of labour are too often regarded by those who go to 
them from school, considerably advanced perhaps in some departments of 
knowledge, but wholly ignorant of everything connected with the occupa- 
tion to which the remainder of their lives may be devoted. 
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ELEVENTH LETTER. 

Subjects taught at JSnglhh Universities, --^Dr. W. Whewelh^^Views of the im- 
portance of Classical learning, -^Mathematics. — Progressive and permanent 
studies, — Prize PJssa^fs. — Specimens taken from Cambridge, — Private 
Tuition, — Cramming, — Examinations,^- Terms,^-^ Punishment,-^ Divine 
service in-door s,-^ Reforms intended, and why 1 — The Scotch Universities, 

The subjects of instruction at the English universities are the Bible with 
ecclesiastical history, the classics with metrical composition, logic, and 
mathematics. This system has of late been explained and precisely 
judged by Dr. William Whewell, who holds now at Cambridge the place 
once filled by Richard Bentley, namely, that of Master of Trinity College. 
His writings and those of Denison Maurice were more interesting to me 
than any other publications on education which have appeared of late in 
England ; the more reason have I to regret that, though I had received 
letters of introduction to both gentlemen by your kind assistance, I have 
yet not been able to make their personal acquaintance, as they had both 
set out for the continent. Dr. whewell, celebrated by his mathematical 
writings, has recommended eloquently the study of his favourite science, 
and certainly contributed no little to promote it at Cambridge. Yet he is 
very far from depreciating the classics on that account. '* If you take 
away the classics," says he, " you will destroy more than one chord in the 
very instrument on which our own classics are playing ; we shall no longer 
understand what is classical in them." According to his opinion the end 
of studying antiquity is to comprehend the literature and intellectual 
history of all the ages past, up to the present, as they had antiquity for 
their basis. Mathematics, on the contrary, serve for introduction into the 
inquiries of modem age alone. Thus at least their importance is under- 
stood at Cambridge. They are not subject to so much change and indivi- 
duality of opinion as the said sciences of a more historical nature, and 
their method results of necessity from the object of mathematics themselves. 
Thoughts like these occur already in Plato's and Aristotle's writings. 

I am inclined to think that the preference of systematical profoundness 
and theoretical perfection is on the side of our schools and universities, 
for so it appeared to me when I saw the printed propositions and ques- 
tions that were placed before the students at the examinations. But they 
enable their pupils excellently to follow and comprehend mathematical or 
physical demonstrations and to make use of the inductive method. It is 
their principle that some insight into the progressive sciences is an essential 
part of a liberal education, though the universities as well as the public 
schools represent the permanent, not the fluctuating elements of human 
knowledge. Education, such is their opinion, is not obliged to keep pace 
with the changing ideas of every age ; it can only deliver the results 
acquired by past generations to that generation with which it is intrusted. 
For new truths ever rest upon the old ones, and deference for the ages 
past must prevent us from leaving hastily the solid foundations laid down 
by our ancestors. For this reason the pro^essive sciences ought to rest 
upon the permanent studies, as they think. 
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It was no other reason which preserved them during centuries from 
innovations on the plan of their university instruction ; also their method 
of teaching, and the constant use made of the memory, are detived from this 
positive principle of English instruction. They wish to develop the in- 
tellect by learning by heart, trusting that the dead letter would soon 
become full of meaning and use to the beginner. It may easily be 
conceived that this method must often lead to a mechanical way of 
teaching ; and, in fact, the universities are no less liable to this reproach 
than the public schools are. Many a complaint is heard that they adhere 
too much to the letter and do not look sufficiently at the spirit and use of 
the objects which they cultivate. In their reading, for instance, they 
take too little notice of the real genius of a classical author, and dwell too 
much on the interpretation of the text. Conscious of this tendency in 
English instruction, Dr. Whewell has pronounced it not necessary for a 
liberal education that a young man should write Greek at all, and compose 
Latin verses; he thinks it far more important that he should become 
familiar with ancient authors themselves ; or else he will acquire a 
certain skill, as it were, in one hand or in one foot, and yet leave the other 
parts of the body without practice. The success of collegiate life depends, 
of course, on the tutor. If he is a man of conscience and intelligence, he 
will even with the existing method obtain considerable results and really 
enlarge the knowledge and views of his pupils. 

The prize essayi that are published do not exactly give an average of 
the industry and accomplishments of the majority. Those that I have 
seen were actually much in honour of their university. Thus the Prolu- 
stones Academica of Cambridge (of 1850) contain a very beautiful poem 
by Julian Fane, son of the Earl of Westmoreland at Berlin, " On the 
Death of the Queen Dowager Adelaide ;'* besides a Latin poem, " Mare 
arcticum," by C. L. Hammond ; a Greek ode, by Philip Perring ; another 
Latin poem, " Kegina Hiberniam visit," by W. Raynes ; some Latin and 
Greek epigrams, and a scene from the ** Merchant of Venice" translated 
into Greek — ^all of them proofs of uncommon skill of diction. The solemn 
commemoration is the annual day when the prize essays are published ; 
at Oxford it takes place in the Sheldonian Theatre. 

As some come to college not being sufficiently prepared, and often un- 
able to construe a sentence of Cicero or Xenophon, they are allowed to 
have recourse to private tuition. The same means are resorted to when 
they would pass their examination and have not learned enough by their 
college tutor. This is termed cramming, and those crammers or private 
tutors who are considered most successful in giving the knowledge requisite 
for examination within the shortest time, get so many applications that the 
college tuition quite suffers under this abuse ; the one must be paid as 
well as the other, and expenses consequently increase. A system so abused 
AS private tuition can give hardly more than superficial knowledge, and 
many persons have avowed that they have entirely spoiled the success 
of their college-years by relying on it, as it taught them only a number 
of tricks or common-place topics and no sound instruction. A solid college 
tuition, supported by industry on the part of the student, is in many cases 
able to lead to a close familiarity with ancient authors, and will best lead 
him to a thorough comprehension of antiquity. 

Prizes and examinations add an outward stimulus to the applicat on of 
students, and the practice of reading for honours dr degrees has been 
palliated also by Dr. Arnold, because it directed the powers of the student 
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on a fixed object and for a fixed end. It is, however, much calculated to 
favoar a mechanical and, desultory mode of studying. Everybody is 
allowed to try for a metrical prize, under the condition that he is able to 
translate simple prose writers. As the questions occurring at examina- 
tions have become rather settled by custom, they do not always give a true 
criterion of the real advancement of the students. Formerly it was the 
custom to hold public disputations, and so to form judgment on those that 
participated. But considering the great number of persons appearing at 
once, and many other inconveniences, this mode of examining was left 
off, and the present method chosen in preference, after a few trials. A 
great many persons desire a further reform of the examinations as they are 
now. At Oxford they attach already a particular importance to the oral 
questions, and continue a longer time with them than with the other part 
of the examination. A fit method that might combine both oral and 
written trials has not yet been discovered. 

The previous and smaller examination ('* Little go,'' as it is termed) 
which serve only for repetitions, not for getting a prize or degree, is not 
carried on with so miicii strictness. Such examinations are rather intended as 
occasional stimulants or warnings, and therefore excuses and circum- 
stances are taken into consideration. But if a student does repeatedly 
fail to satisfy the ordinary demands he will be obliged to spend one or 
more additional terms at the university, ere he can be admitted to exa- 
mination for the Bachelor's degree (the Great go). The usual time is ten 
or eleven terms, of which there are three in the year ; they are divided by the 
Whitsunday, Easter, and Midsummer holidays. A harder punishment 
than the augmentation of terms, though rather intended for grosser 
offences, is the rustication or relegatio ad tempus, and the severest and 
most dishonourable of all is the ruaticatio sine die. 

He who has properly kept the usual number of terms is no longer bound 
by the particular restrictions that he must observe before ; for he is sure 
to have attained the necessary firmness and solidity of character which is 
the end of university life rather than a certain amount of knowledge. 
English colleges have practically carried out the Platonic problem, whether 
virtue can be taught or not ; they have discovered its solution according 
to the theory which Socrates proclaims, namely, by proving that it is 
taught by example, inducement, and communion. The close intercourse 
with older persons to whom due deference must be paid, accustoms them 
to self-regulation and self-restraint, and gives them a constant gentlemAi- 
like demeanour. As soldiers wear their uniform to remind them always of 
the duties and obligations of their profession, so the English students all 
wear the same particular dress. 

Another circumstance contributing to their moral education is the daily 
attendance at divine service. The college authorities are well aware that, as 
it is obligatory to discharge this duty, real devotion does not always fill 
the hearts of those that frequent the chapel. But order, custom, and 
daily habit prevail even on those that do not come by a real impulse, 
and impart to them their salutary blessing, if it is only by the momentary 
impression which the holiness of the place or the dignity of divine service 
leaves on a rambling imagination. Who does not know thatv^hurches are 
visited by many who do not bear God in their hearts ? But the outward 
fulfilment of religious forms, however ineffectual it may be, is considered 
throughout England as the first -and most indispensable condition, which 
man in general, and especially education, ought to regard* 
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No sooner do the college lectures of the tutor draw to a conclusioiij the 
first degree having been taken, and scarcely has the student given up 
permanent studies for those that will inform him of the higher and 
modem results of science, when new examinations engage his labour^ 
and partly want of time, partly general unfitness for a more independent 
mode of studying, after the training method of the colleges, hinder the 
majority of students from attending the lectures of the professors. Thus 
it happens that only a few students of particular gift or zeal frequent 
these assemblies, which with us form the only resource of the university. 
In fact, the general ardour with which our students listen to the discourses 
deUvered by our university teachers is altogether unlike the limited applica- 
tion exhibited in the £nglish colleges. It could happen only in Germany that 
a university would be appealed to as a scientific authority. I have heard 
former Oxford and Cambridge students complaining that they had been left 
at college too ignorant of the progressive studies, and particularly of 
philosophy. People are beginning in England to see that little is done 
by merely inveighing against German philosophy, and that they cannot 
thus hide the insufficiency and narrowness of their own scientific views. 

Partly considerations of the said defects of the universities, partly some 
other abuses which the colleges retain with their old privileges, have 
led to a loud and general desire for a thorough reform of them. It 
is especially the exclusive character of the colleges which is attacked. 
Whoever does not belong to a college, is not a member of the university : 
thus it is not open to the whole nation but only to a privileged class which 
the colleges choose to admit. Thus the dissenters are still excluded, 
although great efforts have been made in favour of their admission, among 
others also by Dr. Arnold and his friends. 

Another subject of complaint exists in the circumstance that so many 
fellowships are in the hands of persons entirely unable to discharge the 
duties of a university tutor. The persons enjoying these sinecures suffer 
themselves readily to be ascribed quietis deorum ordinibtu. Originally most 
of these privileges were connected with certain conditions, such as reading 
masses, residence at the place, and others : now as these conditions are no 
longer regarded, those privileges have the appearance of usurpations. 

Sir Robert Peel once said, though not with regard to universities, cor- 
porations were unable to avow their own errors ; the impulse of a reform 
ought to be imparted to them by others, as they would never out of their 
own will, be inclined to an amelioration. Therefore the movement c<hi- 
cerning the abuses of the universities and the egotism and via inertia of 
the colleges was brought into Parliament and a royal committee was 
appointed for enquiry. To oppose its resolutions will be useless, as 
they are likely to be backed by Parliament. Yet the colleges refused to 
give to the deputies of the committee the desired information, and con« 
tested the right of government to exercise any kind of superintendence 
over establishments connected with the Church and founded for eccle<- 
siastical purposes. But this objection does not hold good if we consider 
that the members of the committee are themselves bishops or other 
dignitaries, with only few exceptions. Others have justly observed that, 
as the first founders looked upon a state of things and conditions entirely 
altered in the present age, so that their intentions could not be carried out 
to the letter, and as the actual use made of their endowments did no 
longer qorrespond with the benevolent design they had, -the colleges ought 
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to undergo a revision, or at least to make such alterations as would bring 
them nearest to the intention with which thej were established. Supposing 
a man had left large sums for ransoming Christian slaves from the pirating 
states of Northern Africa, and had died long before the extermination of 
this kind of slavery, ought not his endowments to be used for a purpose 
as similar as possible to the benevolent design he had had ? Just so the 
universities, which no longer perform their original purpose, ought to submit 
to needful alterations. 

They may be as wealthy, they may be as aristocratical as they like ; but 
it is desired that their wealth should be enjoyed by a greater number of 
persons than at present ; besides college instruction^ which had until now 
adhered to traditional custom and had only been remodelled exactly like 
the college buildings, that, if they wanted repairing, were always restored in 
the same style of architecture as before, should henceforth, by means of a 
fundamental revision^ receive more elements conducive to general know- 
ledge. Frightened out of their old tranquillity, the two universities have, 
as &r as regards this latter point, entered already upon slight reforms and 
altered the style of examination, which measure must draw on other altera* 
tions in the instruction itself. By following this course they may perha])s 
-obviate external compulsion, and by knowledge of their own defects no 
longer obstruct in this point the centralising policy which Sir Eobert 
Feel forced upon government, in order to lessen the influence of corpo- 
rations. In fact, the variety of higher scholastic establishments in Eng- 
land has hitherto been left to a growth as luxurious as the parks and 
gardens of the country ; government wishes now that they should be 
remodelled with a view to greater uniformity that may render them 
more useful. Just as this desire is, it cannot be carried out by arbitrary 
measures, which would have no chance of passing in a country like 
England. 

Last month (July, 1850) I was present at the debate on University 
Reform, in the House of Commons, where the confidence that the univer- 
sity reform would be brought to a satisfactory end was firmly impressed 
upon my mind. The apology which Gladstone, member for Oxford, gave 
for the universities was a proof of his great ability as a speaker, but it 
did not convince me. He explained in precise terms the satisfactory re- 
sult of the practical part of university education, as the pursuit of science 
was but a small part of its business. He said the English universities 
had answered the exigencies of the country, and at least had done their 
duty as the school of English statesmen. In the Church of England 
almost every learned man had been reared in the universities, and an im- 
mense proportion of them had come from the humblest classes. It 
seemed, though, that he chose a rather low standard for the require- 
ments of the universities with respect to knowledge. Among the ad- 
versaries of the universities one Mr. Drummond was remarkable for the 
crudeness of his attacks on Prussia, which he abused without knowing it. 
He was of opinion that the English universities had indeed become totally 
incompetent to discharge their duties to the public in a way beneficial to 
that public. But he would rather that they remained as they were than 
that they should be remodelled after the pattern of German universities ; 
the introduction of Popery would not be so great an evil as that of German 
science would be. '* There is far greater danger to this country from the in- 
troduction of German literature, filling people's minds with that abominable 
system of neology. If there is a quarter of which wcTought to be jealous. 
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it 18 the north of Germany, and especially Prussia. I very much didike 
everything that comes from that quarter,*' &c. This unproYoked avowal 
was heard amidst general merriment. With this exception the members 
speaking on that occasion entered upon the question with as much sense 
and propriety as accurate knowledge of facts. 

I shall not conclude my letter on the British universities until I have 
added a few remarks more respecting the Scotch universities. Their insti* 
tutions are far more like our own ; they have not adopted the tutor 
system, but the lecturing, or professor system ; therefore they form less 
secluded corporations, have no exclusive creed, and do not represent 
a certain religious character, like the fingHsh colleges. They are not 
so expensive, and require no previous examination on entering. The great 
number of students that frequent them are divided into several classes, and 
instructed as in schools. A foreigner cannot pronounce a severer judgment 
on them than the Scots do themselves. Undoubtedly most students enter 
too early, and without sufficient preparation ; some have just lefl the 
parish schools, and might rather be considered as boys when they come 
to college, so that the professors are obliged to begin with the rudimentury 
subjects, for instance, the elements of Greek grammar. Professor Blackie, 
of Aberdeen, who has edited an excellent translation of iBschylus, de- 
dicated to our Professor E. Gerhard, wishes that, on entering the uni- 
versity, the only things required were the capability of translating^ an 
easy passage of Livy, and something out of the historical parts of the 
New Testament, and of turning a simple narration from English into 
Latin, without any gross blunder in the flexion of words or the structure 
of sentences. Besides, ho thinks requisite some acquaintance with the 
principal objects of Roman and Greek history and of geography, and with 
the chief rules of Latin prosody. But if any one should be able to translate 
passages of Xenophon's Anabasis without any gross blunder, he should 
enter at once into the classes which were entered by others only in the 
second year. You will own that these demands are uncommonly mode- 
rate, and do not bear any comparison to the conditions of our gymnasial 
departing examination. Every well-taught boy of our Tertia (age from 
thirteen to fifteen years) knows, according to this account, as much as is 
required for a Scotch university. 

The "North British Review'* of 1850 contains another statement con* 
cerning the state of Scotch universities. '* We grieve to say," such are 
its words, ** our inferiority is almost beyond dispute. The standard of 
scholarship in the highest philological classes in our miiversity is absolutely 
inferior to that in the fifth form of any respectable English or German 
school/* The writer, himself the Professor of a university, remarks, at 
the same time, this state of things is not likely to meet with any amelio- 
ration, unless an entrance examination were introduced similar to that of 
English universities, or else a departing examination, after the model of 
German gymnasia. As yet there are too few schools that give a proper 
preparation for the university, and the universities themselves rather 
deserve the name of schools. , 

Yet these same Scotch colleges allow to the young men a liberty whieh 
might hardly be expected, if we consider their age and learning. The 
whole time when lectures, or rather instruction, goes on, occupies but little 
more than five months ; all the remainder of the year is holiday-time, 
during which the young gentlemen are entirely left to themselves and their 
private inclinations.* 
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The High School at Ediuburgh teaches, in many points, more than the 
said universities, and approaches the degree of aayancement at our gym- 
nasia, particularly since Dr. Schmitz, from Aix-la-Chapelle, the well-known 
editor of Niebuhr's Letters, has been intrusted with the Directorship. In 
six years a pupil passes through all the classes, of which the Rector's class 
takes two years. During the first four years the same master accom- 
panies the pupils through all the intermediate classes as their principal 
teacher, and begins again with the lowest class, when that space of 
time has elapsed. Such is also the custom at many of our Catholic gym- 
nasia. It is very convenient, as far as it enables the master to become 
familiar with his pupils, to know their nature and wants, and to gain their 
affection ; but it is fatal to the pupils when they chance to fall into the 
hands of a bad master. 

Whereas the higher order of scholastic establishments in Scotland is 
inferior to those of England, and stands generally on a low scale, national 
education is there better provided for throughout the country than it is in 
England, The nature of the Scotch parishes accounts for this fact, as, 
shortly after the Reformation, every church in Scotland was combined with 
a school. Of course, in the large manufacturing towns, where the population 
is thicker than in the country, there is the same state of ignorance among 
poor people which prevails in England. I have been informed that one 
half of the indigent children grow up without being sent to school. The 
religious dissensions of the Scotch are only calculated to make the matter 
worse. I intend to enter into the national education of England in my 
following letter. 

I I 11 1 ». ..I 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 

Goethe, in his Wahrheit und Diohtung (Book XL), which contains many 
valuable remarks, has the folloveing on translations. We give the substance 
or meaning, without attempting to give the very words. He says, that on 
the appearance of Wieland's translation of Shakspere, it was received 
with the greatest eagerness. Shakspere, translated into prose, first by 
Wieland and then by Eschenburg, was adapted for all readers, and pro- 
dnced a great effect m Germany. He says, that he honours rhythm and 
rhyme, by which poetry is really made poetry ; but that the real depth of 
poetry, and its beneficial effect, that which really forms and instrncts, is 
what remains of the poet after he is translated into prose. The pure, 
perfect substance still remains, while a dazzling exterior, when substance 
is really wanting, presents us with a fallacious appearance of it, and when 
the substance is there, often hides it. For this reason he considers a 
prose version better than a poetical version for the early instruction of 
youth ; for it may be observed that boys, who readily make a jest of every- 
thing, amuse themselves with the sound of the words, the fall of the syl- 
lables, and with a kind of parodistic wantonness destroy the deep meaning 
of the noblest work. He thinks then it is a matter for consideration, 
whether a prose translation of Homer should not be undertaken ; but it 
must, however, be worthy of the high state which German literature has 
attained. He leaves this for the consideration of the worthy German 
teachers, whose great experience can best decide this matter. He observes 
of Luther* s translation of the Bible, that this excellent man, by translating 
all throughout into his mother tongue, a work written in the most different 
styles, some parts of which are historical, some poetical, some expressed 
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in the tone of command, and some in the form of teaching, did more for 
religion than if he had chosen to imitate the peculiarities of the original in. 
every particular. In rain have attempts since heen made to enable us to 
relish the book of Job, the Psalms, and other poetical parts in their poetic 
form. For the mass, vrhom it should be our object to vrork upon, a plain 
translation is alvrajs the best. Those critical versions which aspire to 
rival the original, serve only to amuse the learned. 

The author's meaning is plain enough, but it is not easy to express in 
English all that he says in a language so much more comprehensive and 
powerful than our own. If a good deal of what is now called poetry were 
tried by being reduced to the form of prose, it would be very unpalatable 
stuff. Goethe's test is a true one. A poet is a poet still, even when he is 
divested of the ornament of rhythm and rhyme. Any one who will try 
Homer this way will see that his remark is true. I do not know whether 
there is a prose translation of Homer in German. It would not be an easy 
thing to do in either language, but it could be done much better in German 
than in Enghsh ; for our language, having such a strange medley of words, 
Teutonic, Latin, and Greek, is ill adapted to express the simplicity of the 
original. The language of the English version of the Bible is the model 
which a prose translator of^Homer must follow. Some years ago the 
writer of these remarks made a prose version of Homer's description of 
Achilles' shield, which those who vrish to see may find among the earlier 
numbers of the Penny Magazine. 

We have prose versions of the Greek dramatists, which have been spoken 
of in a former paper ; but they certainly would not have satisfied Goethe> 
if he had lived to see them. If such translations are to be of any use, they 
must be done in a different way. The Greek Iambic verse being the 
nearest thing in that language to the form of prose, it seems that as we have 
a blank verse, for which our language is well adapted, there is no other 
form in which these parts of the Greek drama ought to be translated. 
Our blank verse is also capable of representing Homer with tolerable fide- 
lity, which our rhyme never can do ; for the exigencies of the rhyme com- 
pel a translator to introduce so much that is not Homer, that the likeness 
IS destroyed, and the reader can form no true judgment of the original. 
The character of Greek poetry, and particularly of Homer, is different 
from most modem poetry. It does not give us minute descriptions of ob- 
jects, and an enumeration of their parts ; but it presents to us the objects 
themselves in their entirety by a single word or two. It puts before us 
living realities, nature itself in its variety, beauty, and grandeui;. Pope's 
rhyming version of Homer is a caricature. Undoubtedly it has its merits, 
and it may be, as some have observed, a very fine poem ; but it is not 
Homer. 

The prose translations of the Choral Odes in the Greek tragedies seem 
to be as bad as the other parts ; and yet this is a case in which a prose 
version might be useful, if it were well executed. But it requires a com- 
mand of our language, combined with a nice perception of the original, 
which it is not every man's good fortune to possess. There is, however, 
a niean between a rhyming version and prose. These parts mi^t be ren- 
dered rhythmically without rhyme, and the translator might use a consi- 
derable license here. We have examples of this style of lyrical composi- 
tion in some of our own poets. 

The Germans have produced versions in German hexameters of the 
Greek and Latin poets who used hexameters ; and they have succeeded 
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better in this than we can. Voss*s translations are examples of this ; and 
none of them is more wonderful than his translation of Theocritus. But 
CTcn German hexameters are not very successful, for the syllables in most 
words of this language are neither long nor short in the same way that syl- 
lables seem to he in Greek and Latin ; and a man must sometimes try 
twice before he can read one of these German hexameters as the author 
intended it to be read. 

Prose versions of the Greek and Latin poets are daily made, for boys 
render these poets orally into prose, when they translate their lessons to a 
master ; and there is no other way of doing it. The poetical form is thus 
of necessity destroyed ; but the substance ought still to remain. Now, any 
prose version of these poets, either oral or printed, will not satisfy un- 
less we can hear it or read it with some pleasure ; unless we still see the 
poet in his nakedness. A good teacher will not be satisfied with a loose 
or even a literal version, especially from those who have made good 
progress in a knowledge of the language; but he will expect a version 
which, while it neither adds to nor takes from the meaning of the author, 
shall be expressed in plain, simple, and forcible English ; which shall 
reject many of the fine words of Latin origin that have damaged our lan- 
guage, and shall always employ good English words when they can be 
found. Boys may be taught to aim at truth and simplicity in their oral 
and written versions ; and all who have any taste will relish this better 
than the verbose grandiloquence and the unmeaning platitudes which cha- 
racterize our modern literature. For the purpose of cherishing a true 
simple taste, the practice that has been already mentioned, of a teacher 
reading over the lesson into English after the boys have gone through it, 
will be very useful ; that is, if it is done the right way. 

One of our correspondents has already complained of the bad effects of 
boys getting their lessons with the help of translations ; and the complaint 
is to some degree just. He seems to disapprove of the use of translations, 
even if the version is good ; and it must be admitted that most boys would 
nse even a good translation improperly. It would merely be a way of 
saving trouble ; the lesson would be learned imperfectly, and the boy would 
make no progress. Goethe, who probably knew little of what boys do in 
schools, would perhaps have heard this objection from the German teachers, 
if he had asked their opinion. Boys cannot look on an ancient poet in the 
same way as a man of mature years and ripened taste ; much less as Goethe 
would. Still Goethe's notion is right, and to some extent practicable. He 
would have the boy know and feel what the poet says, truly and completely ; 
and a prose version can do this, if it is a perfect version, though the prose 
version does not present it to him in the form in which the poet has clothed 
it. But if the translation is really bad ; if it is prose, but not the poet — 
what then? Can we imagine anything more likely to corrupt the taste, to 
destroy all perception of truth and beauty ? This prose version of a poet 
is a very difficult thing, more difficult than a so-called poetical version. As 
it is true that the external form of poetry may hide the thought and 
the substance, or give a fallacious appearance of thought and substance, 
where there are none ; so a metrical version may hide defects, or the diffi- 
culties of the attempt may seem to us an excuse for them, while a prose 
version presents its defects in their nakedness, and critics do not make the 
due allowance for them. 

G. L. 
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THE CALLING AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GOVERNESS. BY AMICA. 

(London : Longman ^ Co.) 

"At a time," says the authoress, "when the public mind seems te be 
awakened to the importance of education, and more especially the educa- 
tion of women, and while much has been said|>ro and con. the governess — 
her abilities both underrated and overrated ; her position, on the one hand, 
degraded to abjectness, on the other, elevated to ideal heroism — it may not 
be out of place to attempt to explain her true calling and her duties in 
simple soberness, as far as soberness can be connected with a theme so 
all-inspiring as the progressive advancement of our common species to 
attainment and elevation worthy of our divine origin and our immortal 
destiny." 

And well has Arnica accomplished her friendly task. The calling of 
the governess is placed in its true and proper light ; and her responsibili- 
ties are shown to be among the highest and most sacred. The qualifica- 
tions necessary for worthily fulfilling these responsibilities are fully 
detailed. The bare description of them will be sufiicient to deter any per- 
son who reads this book from entering unworthily upon so important an 
ofiice. The difficulties which the governess is likely to encounter are then 
considered, including those of the outset — of studying and forming cha- 
racter, and of communicating knowledge, and the " thorns by the way" 
pointed out; namely, the trials which she will have to endure from the 
parents and from the children. Next, the errors to be avoided, the duties 
to be fulfilled, and the encouragement in the faithful discharge of duty, are 
brought before her, with an exhortation to renewed and increased effort for 
self-culture. The work concludes with some remarks on manners, dress, 
and economy. A " list of works it will be desirable to read or use" is 
appended, which contains the names of the most suitable books in the 
various subjects, with critical notices of many of them. 

This work is evidently the production of a highly accomplished lady. 
It bears marks of very extensive reading, of careful and discriminating ob- 
servation, and of considerable originality of thought. It is, we regret to 
add, another of those pious contributions to our literature in which the 
bereaved spirit seeks a new channel for feelings of affection, sympathy, 
and kindness which have received a sudden check. We strongly com- 
mend it to the notice of those to whom it is dedicated — " the young 
governesses of Great Britain — those who are just entering on, and those 
who are preparing for, labour in the world of mind." Even experienced 
and successful governesses will, we are sure, find the volume fully repay 
the purchase and perusal. 



GERMAN CONVERSATION BOOK. BY ADOLPHUS BERNAYS, PH. DOC. 
PROFESSOR OP THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN KING's 

COLLEGE, LONDON, ETC. (Loudon : John W, Parker $• Son.) 

This book, as the title further defines it, is a selection from German Prose 
Dramatists, with a free Translation and Notes. We fear that few students 
of German will be disposed to read through (to say nothing of studying) 
detached conversations of this kind, selected from a variety of dramas^ 
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wbile they can derive as much instruction and infioitelj more amusement 
from the perusal of any one of these or other dramas entire. 



1. THE UNION MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. VOL. IX. 

1852. 

2. THE BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE. VOL. V. 1852. 

3. NOTES ON THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 1852. 

4. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS* CLASS REGISTER AND DIARY 
FOR 1853. 

5. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS* CLASS REGISTER FOR 1853. 

6. THE child's own MAGAZINE. 1852. 

(London : Sunday School Union.) 

These are all either new volumes or new editions of useful publications 
of the Sunday School Union, with the excepiion of the last-named, which 
has only been commenced during the past jear. We gave some account 
of the general character of each of them, except this one, last January, in 
connection with the volumes and editions issued at the end of the year then 
just past. We have only now to state that " The Child's Own Magazine," 
while it is a novelty in periodical literature, appears to us likely to be very 
interesting and instructive to its little subscribers. 



1. CHRESTOMATHIE FRAN^AISE ; OU, CHOIX DE MORCEAUX TIRES DES 
MEILLEURS ECRIVAINS FRAN9AIS. PAR A. VINET, PROFESSEUR A 
l'aCADEMIE DE LAUSANNE. A l'uSAGE DES ECOLES. PAR LOUIS 
F. CHAUMONT, MAITRE DE LANGUE FRAN9AISE. (Edinburgh I ckcz 

Robert Seton,) 

2. READINGS IN ITALIAN PROSE LITERATURE. WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. BY G. AUBREY BEZZI, PROFESSOR OF ITALIAN IN 

queen's COLLEGE, LONDON. (Loudou : John W. Parker ^ Son.) 

These two compilations are, in our opinion, the best of the kind that have 
appeared in this country. 

The Chrestomathie Fran^aise is an abridgment of a work which is in 
very extensive use in Switzerland, and on the Continent generally. It is 
highly esteemed on account' of the excellence of the pieces selected, of 
their arrangement, and of the analyses, notes, and biographical notices by 
which they are accompanied. M. Vinet, who is a clergyman of the 
Swiss Protestant Church, is well known in his native countiy by his various 
religious and literary writings, which are much read and admired. These 
have established his reputation as an author ; but this Chrestomathie has 
gained him a far wider reputation as an educator, or schoolman, as the 
Germans call it. We think it matter of regret that the work was not 
published for the use of English pupils in its original form, especially as a 
book of this kind is chiefly required in schools or families where a triflitig 
difference in price is no great object. The work itself presented pecu- 
liar facilities for this, as it is divided into three volumes, progressively ar- 
ranged, the first being for children (from ten to fourteen years of age), the 
second for youth, and the third for adults. 

The Readings in Italian Prose Literature is almost the only Italian 
prose reading-book that has been published in England, and we are glad 
to say that it is a really good one. After considerable experience in these 
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mattersy we are enabled to say that it is decidedly superior to any similar 
collection whicli the Italians have for their own use. Most of these are 
principally taken up with frivolous stories and anecdotes, which amuse hut 
do not instruct. The pieces selected in the present volume are charac- 
terized by utility in the subject rather than by excellence of style. Indeed, 
the only fault which could be found with it is, that the extracts are too 
instructive, that is, they are chosen too much with the view of instructing 
and not sufficiently with that of amusing. The first portion consists of 
short miscellaneous pieces, intended to show the application of the rules of 
the grammar, and to give an insight into the general structure of the 
language. A few explanatory notes have been added to the text. The 
character and arrangement of the latter portion are intended to lead to a 
critical acquaintance with Italian literature, by a systematic disposition of 
its various writers. In this arrangement, the order of chronology has 
very properly been inverted, upon the principle of " ascending from that 
which is easiest of comprehension to that which is more obscure," a prin- 
ciple which the compiler thinks might be usefully adopted in all literary 
history, if not in all history. The same plan has been recommended by 
some one of our school inspectors for teaching English history in our 
elementary schools ; and it is upon a principle analogous to this that Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, in his "Poems of Schiller," has placed the poet's latest 
pieces first and his earliest last. The principle involved in both cases is 
that of gradually retracing the stream of time, instead of suddenly trans- 
porting ourselves to some remote point up the stream, and thence tracing 
it downwards. 



1. REDDENDA; OR, PASSAGES WITH PARALLEL HINTS FOR TRANSLA- 
, TION INTO LATIN PROSE AND VERSE. BY FRED. E. GRETTON, B.D. 

(London : George Bell.) 

2. MATERIALS FOR LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. BY THE REV. PER- 

ciVAL FROST, M.A. (Londou I Geovgc Bell.) 

3. THE master's latin VERSE BOOK ; A SELECTION OF FABLES IN 

LATIN FKOSE, WITH A VERSION IN LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE, ETC. 

(London : George BelL) 

All these books are intended to assist the scholar in acquiring skill in 
that which is usually and justly considered a fair criterion of classical at- 
tainments. Some, in these days, affect to despise composition of every 
sort, and especially versification ; arguing, that a man may be a very fair 
scholar without knowing much of these matters ; that Latin and Greek 
verse especially is a mere knack ; and pointing out some confessedly of 
great attainments, who were without skill in versification. For our part 
we consider a fair amount of skill in proae composition as absolutely essen- 
tial, when we have to judge of mere attainments ; it is almost impossible 
to know whether a given person understands the language philosophically 
and accurately until we see his attempts at composition in the language. 
It is possible to construe decently — and we find this done repeatedly — 
it is possible to construe decently and yet be unable to write half a 
dozen lines without some dozen mistakes ; a fact which shows the per- 
son in question to have no real knowledge of the language in question. 
Skill then in composition insures accurate acquaintance with the structure 
of a language, and is a proper criterion of attainment therein. With re- 
spect to verse, it is not so absolutely essential ; still it is desirable when 
it can be commeneed early. It adds elegance to scholarship ; and though 
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a man may be, as obserred above, an elegant scholar without Latin verse, 
yet we do not generally find such to be the case. 

Mr. Gretton's book consists of Passages for Translation into Latin 
Prose and Verse, in all metres. As mere selections, however, he observes, 
are scarcely all that is practically required in schools, and as they levy 
too severe a tax upon the master's time, to each eiercise there is added 
a version all but literally rendered back from the author's own translation 
of the original. A few short notes are added to assist in the rendering of 
certain words of any unusual difficulty. The passages are well chosen, but 
we rather doubt whether the addition, in every case, of a version to be 
literally rendered into Latin, is not likely somewhat to cramp the learner, 
and repress his inventive faculties. However, the book will be highly 
useful, if, as perhaps the author intends, the pieces be given out orally, and 
the version only employed to save the master time. We need hardly add 
that the versions generally display great skill in composition and sound 
scholarship. 

The second of the books whose titles are given above is restricted to 
exercises in Latin prose. The passages are selected from well-known 
English writers, Cambridge examination papers, and so on. And hints 
are added for the rendering of the more difficult expressions. In addi- 
tion to this, Mr. Frost, no doubt justly considering it not enough to 
correct the positive errors in the boy's own exercise, but to present him 
with a copy of the whole passage, properly and elegantly rendered through- 
out, in order to improve the learner's general style, has published a key to 
the work, for the convenience of tutors and masters, whose time is often 
too much occupied to allow of their translating the entire exercise them- 
selves. This will materially increase the value of the book in schools, as 
no other book of the kind, with a key, as far as we know, exists. There 
is also added a preface, pointing out the mistakes into which boys are 
likely to fall. 

The " Master's Latin Verse Book" is intended as a help towards original 
composition, " to bridge over the gulf between Bland and Gray's Elegy.** 
The plan to be adopted is this : a Latin, prose version of a short fable of 
iEsop is to be given the boy : he will thus have some materials for his 
verse, and will set to work readily. In case this should not be sufficient, 
an English version is added, which can be literally rendered into verse. 
Then, when the boy has completed his copy, a correct version is added for 
him to look over and compare with his own. 'He will thus gradually be 
taught the art of poetical turnings and phraseology, and so by degrees 
" sine cortice nabit.'* 



A COMPLETE GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, FOR THE POEMS OF HOMER 
AND THE HOMERID^; BY G. CRUSIUS. TRANSLATED FROM THE GER- 
MAN BY HENRY SMITH ; REVISED AND EDITED BY T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 

Of the numerous books which Mr. Arnold, in his anxiety that we should 
possess "quicquid habent armamentaria Germaniae," has produced on this 
side the water in an English dress, we cannot mention one as surpassing 
or even equalling this in substantial excellence and probable utility. The 
object of it we shall leave* Crusius himself to explain in his preface. "A 
lexicon of a particular author," such as Homer, "although designed only 
for schools, should not contain simply an alphabetic series of words, with 
their definitions, but should notice peculiarities of expression, and passages 
which are difficult to be understood : it should also embrace the requisite 
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explanations from mythology, antiquities, &c., and thus form a repertory 
of everything useful for understanding the author. To what extent I haTe 
attempted to attain this object will be seen by noticing the contents of this 
Lexicon. First, then, it contains all the words found in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, in the hymns and other small poems. Secondly, especial atten- 
tion is paid to the explanation of difficult passages, and, as far as space 
permitted, differing views, when existing, have been noticed. Thirdly, it 
contains all the proper names, accompanied by the necessary mythological 
and geographical explanations." This is the plan as sketched out by the 
author, and we are bound to say that, in our judgment, it has been most 
successfully carried out. As far as we have tested it, no word occurring in 
Homer is omitted, and the explanations and remarks affixed to each are 
most admirable. For instance, under the word ^aifxutv, this is de- 
scribed to be, first, " any divine being believed to be efficient in the pro- 
duction of events above ordinary human capability and power, and which 
yet could be ascribed to no particular divinity;" then the peculiar workings 
of this divine power in their different manifestations are instanced, as 
guiding the fate of men, Od. 16, 64 ; as sending them happiness and being 
their tutelary spirit, Od. 21, 201 ; as also allotting misfortunes and 
sending sickness, Od. 5, 396 ; as also used for fate, misfortune, Ihad, 8, 
166 ; irpoc lai^ova against destiny ; second deity, god, goddess, spoken of 
definitely-named divine persons, II. 3, 420, &c. We can hardly conceive 
a fuller explanation of this word. Again, taking another instance, flacnXevQ, 
Under this head we find a full account of the pecuhar duties and privileges 
of a king in the heroic ages ; that he assembled the public council and led 
in debate ; that it was his place to present the solemn sacrifices, and so on, 
quoting the several passages which confirm the several particulars men- 
tioned with reference to difficult passages. We take II. 1, line S)66, and 
find a faithful account of the two methods of interpreting 6v 'xpaurfjiutatv, 
dcraoy, \oyd, with the authorities for both renderings. The work thus 
supplies most fully the double place of lexicon and commentary. There 
is constant reference to Buttman's valuable lexilogus, and the epic and 
poetic forms of the cases of nouns and adjectives, and the main tenses of 
the verbs are added. It would have been perhaps a valuable addition if 
all the passages where any word occurs were cited by reference, as in Lin- 
wood's Lexicon to iBschylus, though possibly this would have rendered 
the work too bulky, and so have impaired its usefulness in schools. Indeed, 
as it is, the type is somewhat inconveniently small. We again heartily re- 
con^nend this book as a most valuable help, an almost indispensable help, 
— we had almost said, — to the student of Homer. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 155. — Proposed by Mr, John Thompson, London, 

Two passengers have together 5 cwt. of luggage, and are charged for 
the excess above the weight allowed 5«. 2d, and 9«. \0d, respectively ; had 
the luggage all belonged to one of them he would have been charged 19«. ^d, ; 
how much luggage is each passenger allowed without charge ? 

Answered by Mr, John Godward, Chelsea, and similarly by Messrs. 

Dyer and Smith, 

Let X ^ weight in cwis, allowed, and y » the price in pence per cwt. for excess ; 
then, by the question, 
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y (5 — 2x) - (5». 2d. + 9*. 10rf.'» x 12, 
and y (5 — a-) « 19*. 2J. x 12 ; 
or5y — 2jry = 180 . . . . (1) 
and 5y — ory « 230 . . . . (2) 
Subtracting (1) from (2), xy » 50, 

and .-. from (2) by « 230 + 50 « 280, or y = 56, 

, iry 60 25 

and 4? «—-« — » — cwt. « lOOJbs. 

QuES. 156. — Proposed by Amicus. 
la any plane triangle, A B C, if the angle made by the line drawn from 
the angle C to the middle point of the side c be denoted by d, prove that 

cot A — cot B = 2 cot 0, 

Answered by Messrs, Livy, Godward, and Thompson. 

Let E be the middle point of the side AB ; join CE, and draw CD perpendicular to 
ABj then 

. . AD , „ BD 
cotA=-^,andcotB=— ; 

AD — BD 2 ED 
.•. cot A — cot B « ^ « =» 2 cot 0. 

QuES. 157 '--Proposed by T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., Burnley. 

To describe a circle which shall pass through a given point, P, bisect the 
circumference of a given circle (C), and have a tangent drawn to it from a 
given point, Q, of a given length. 

Answered by the Proposer. 



Ctnutruciion.—Join PC and PQ ; take PC. Cp = CD^; 
and FQ. QI » QT^ ; then a circle through the points P, 
P, Ij will be the one required. 




Demonstration. — Since PC. Cjp » CD^, the point p is in the circumference of the hu 
iedant circle, by Prop. 1, Diary 1853, p. 80. Also since PQ. QI » QT^, the point I 
is also in the circumference of the tame circle i hence the circle through the points P 
Ptlt^s that required. 

Mr. Levy favoured us with a good Solution. 

QuES. 158. — From the Senate House Problems for 1852. 

Show that if ar, y, z be the three distances of the centre of gravity of the 
perimeter of a triangle from each of the sides, and r the radius of the in- 
scribed circle ; then 

\xy z — r* (* + y + ;r) — r' =» 0. 

Answered by Amicus and Mr. S. H. Levy. 

Let X, y, 2r, be the three distances of the centre of gravity of the perimeter of the tri- 
angle from BC, CA, AB respectively, and D, E, F the middle points or centres of 
gravity of the said sides; draw EH, FK perpendicular to AB ; then EH = FK = ^ c 
I^qB; therefore by mechanics (Earnshaw's Statics, art. 135; or Tate's Exercises in 
Mechanics, p. 69) — 

^ ^ i c sin B x^A + c^ ^ gffpinBx(^ + c) ^ r (d + e) 
a-\-7t + c 2a{a-\-0 + c) 2a 
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Simil.rlyy-''iii^>,andz-!±i!^; 

from which we find that 4 xyz — r' (* + y + ^) = r«, 
and .•. 4 xyz — ir{x + y-¥z) — r* « 0. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS* 

Amicus, ana. 155, 156, 157, 158 ; Samuel Dyer, Wanstead, ans. 155 ; John God- 
ward, Chelsea, ans. 155, 156 ; W. H. Levy, Shalboume, ans. 155, 156, 157, 158 ; John 
Smith, Manchester, ans. 155, 156, 158; John Thompson, London, ans. 155, 156; and 
T. T. Wilkinson, Bumleyi ans. 157. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE AK3WERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR MaRCH> 1853. 

QuE3. 159. — Proposed by Amicus, 

Given * -- y - 2 I to find * and y. 

and {x^+y^ («'— F^) — 260 J 

QuES. 160. — Proposed by Mr, John Thompson^ London, 

Prove the truth of the formula — 

.^ sin 30 . -^ cos 30 sin 40 

cos '0 + sin '0 ■- ' . 

3 3 4 

QuES. 161. — Proposed by Mr, Thomas Ambler, Wakefield, 
In a given paraboloid of revolution it is required to inscribe the greatest 
cylinder. 

QuES. 162. — Proposed by Mr, W, H, Levy, Shalbourne, 

Let the sides of any triangle ABC, be bisected in the points D, E, F ; 

then the centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle DEF is the centre 

of gravity of the perimeter of the triangle ABC. 

*^* It is particularly requested that all mathematical contributions be forwarded, at 
latest, by the 20th of each month. All new questions, in order to insure an earlj in- 
sertion, should be accompanied by their solutions. 

SUGGESTIONS ON THE CULTIVATION, MANAGEMENT, AND 

PRESERVATION OF THE VOICE. 

(Continued from p, 487.) 

[The following remarks, addressed to Clergymen, have been published in The BnglUk 
Churchman, We extract them as being useful and suggestive to Masters.] 

Our business now is to show the means of obtaining a sufficient and 
uniform volume of air — that first and most essential requisite for public 
readmg. 

We must first understand something of the mechanism for increasing 
the cavity of the chest by voluntary effort. The ribs do not proceed from 
the spine horizontally ; they have a considerable slope downwards ; when 
raised to a more horizontal position the cavity is of course enlarged. Cer- 
tain muscles are provided thus to raise them. The muscles termed 'inter- 
costal," as lying between the ribs, are the chief muscles of the involimtarj 
system which are applied to this purpose for ordinary respiration. There 
are also muscles of the voluntary system, about the shoulders and upper 
part of the chest, which can be applied to increasing this action. 

There is another provision for enlarging the cavity of the chest. A 
membrane called the "diaphragm," somewhat like the parchment on a 
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drum, separates this cavity from the cavity of the abdomen. This mem- 
brane is not flat, but convex towards the lungs. By contracting, it becomes 
horizontal, and the upper cavity is enlarged. It is furnished with involun- 
tary muscles, which are always in action, aiding ordinary respiration. It 
has also voluntary muscles, by which the action can be increased. 

Here are two different sets of muscles, which can be applied at will for 
increased action in public reading. Let the reader first draw in a full 
respiration into the upper part of the chest, not suffering the abdomen to 
protrude, and he will have used the voluntary muscles of the chest. Let 
him next draw in a full breath into his stomach and abdomen, and he will 
have used the voluntary muscles of the diaphragm. This last direction is 
nonsense in a scientific point of view, but it sufficiently directs the effort. 

The question now is, which set of muscles are most proper for producing 
and sustaining a sufficient supply of air ? And here we must observe, that 
sustaining it is as important as producing it. If the cavity be contracted 
too rapidly, the supply will fail before the sentence is finished, and the 
reading ynll necessarily be bad. Let the reader observe the next broken- 
winded horse he meets. It is evident tbaf, from failure of other parts of 
the structure, the animal is reduced to breathing chiefly by the diaphragm : 
he obtains a supply of air, but the flanks rapidly collapse, and the air is 
immediately expelled. The reader who breathes in the same way will 
break down ; he cannot sustain the supply. The muscles of the chest are 
those on which the reader must rely. When the abdomen protrudes and 
retires no more in reading than in ordinary respiration, the reader will have 
accomplished this part of his task. But the muscles of the chest require 
careful training. Those muscles may increase the cavity by an effort, but 
training alone will enable them to sustain it. For this purpose, fair play 
must be given to them. These muscles also perform other tasks, such as 
sustaining and raising the shoulders. They must be as far as possible dis- 
engaged from such tasks when required for increased exertion of the chest. 
Nature herself teaches this : a horse suffering from inflammation, of the 
lungs will not lie down ; because, while standing, more muscles are available 
for the chest. A man in asthma leans his elbows on a table for the same 
reason. The reader must stand erect, with the shoulders back and de- 
pressed, if he would read at ease in a large building. 

It should be the reader's object to keep the upper part of the chest as 
uniformly full as possible. If it be full at the commencement, and nearly 
exhausted at the end of the sentence, the reader will begin with one voice, 
and end with another. Here we see the reason why so many readers drop 
their tones to a lower note at the end of every sentence, while few or none 
ever finish in a higher tone. In this case there is an alteration in the 
length of the vibrating chord in the larynx ; but, from the sympathy be- 
tween the organs, this is inevitable and uncontrollable under the circum- 
stances of the chest ; a sustained volume of air is the only remedy. 

In a well-practised reader, the chest swells when he commences to read, 
and continues so with slight variation ; it never returns, while he is reading, 
to its ordinary size, much less sinks below it at the end of sentences, which 
commonly happens with a bad reader. By avoiding waste, of which we 
shall speak again, the expenditure is by no means so great as in the bad 
reader ; and the reservoir being always nearly full, the stream is evenly 
sustained. By this alone can a uniform tone be preserved in reading ; and 
careful practice and training of the muscles, and such training alone, will 
enable the reader to accomphsh this. 
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The reacler should also hate a clear idea of the use to be made of this 
sustained supply of air. Here his object must be to acquire the power of 
reading every sentence in one note of the musical scale, sustained to the 
end without sinking to a lower one. This is in fact the great object to be 
attained. 

We are no enemies to the proper modulations of the voice — that is, to 
the use of various notes in the musical scale. This is perhaps the noblest 
ornament of the human voice, and the most effectual instrument of express- 
ing our own feelings, and exciting corresponding feelings in others. It is 
the simplest and truest form of natural expression. But being a power of 
expression given by nature herself, it belongs to what is natural, not to what 
is artificial ; and, by marking this, we may learn its use. The feelings of 
the heart are natural, and uniform ; words are artificial signs, for they vary 
in different nations^ Variety of tones are to express the feelings, not to 
mark the signs. Hence modulation is to distinguish sentences, not words. 
Two sentences expressing opposite feelings should be contrasted in their 
tone ; a high tone expresses excitement and joy — a low note, sorrow and 
depression ; this is nature's expression of her reelings, and it is noble and 
forcible. But if we degrade this noble form of expression, to mark the 
words or signs, as they happen to stand first, or midst, or last, in a sen- 
tence, what have we expressed ? The sentence may be inverted, and the 
words transposed, and the ordinary reader no longer gives the same tones 
to the same words, but to the same places in the sentence. His tones have 
nothing to do with meaning ; they are therefore unnatural, and outrage com- 
mon sense and human nature. And, when constantly applied with unvary- 
ing sameness in endless repetition, they fatigue the ear, and compel the 
outraged mind to turn its thoughts away. 

This is perhaps the worst and most general fault of our public readers, 
and we have therefore been careful to point out its cause and remedy. The 
reader must acquire the power of a sustained and even tone ; not that he 
may never modulate his voice, but that he may have power to modulate it in 
conformity with the feelings of nature, and not merely mechanically. 

If anything were necessary to convince us that it is unnatural to apply 
modulations of tone to bare signs, we might learn it from the brogue of the 
Irish, and still more from the accent of the Scotch. These consist simply 
in giving varied notes or modulations to the several syllables of words. The 
speaker is generally unconscious of it, for a reason we will try to explain 
again. Every district hates and ridicules the accent of all others, thus 
uniting their testimony that all are unnatural, and a perversion of the powers 
of nature. Is it any better to apply the power to mark the place of the 
signs, than to mark the component parts of the signs ? Yet this is what 
our public readers do. We never hear this in ordinary conversation ; 
hence we conclude that while the brogue or accent is mere habit, arising 
from imitation only, the alterations of tone in public reading have a natural 
cause connected with the action of reading, which it has been our object to 
point out. 

When the reader finds his chest swell, and continue so with slight varia- 
tions while he reads, he may hope that he has found the remedy, and that 
he has acquired, by practice and training, the first requisite for a public 
reader. We shall proceed in our next Number to the other means by which 
he may form a right judgment of his success. 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

CHRISTMAS^ 1852. 

SCRIPTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 

DIVISION I. 

Section I.— I. State, shortly, what is recorded in Scripture of Abraham. 

2. What where the principal events in the life of Joshua ? 

3. Give some account of the captivity of the Jews in Babylon and of their return. 
Section II. — By what considerations did our Lord in his Sermon on the Mount 

enforce— 

1. The love of our neighbour. 

2. A reliance upon God and heavenly-mindedness. 

3. The empHness of a profession of the gospel without obedience to its precepts ? 
Section III. — 1. Relate, carefully, the events in our Lord's life, which immediately 

followed his Sermon on the Mount, as recorded by St. Matthew. 

2. Matthew zvi. 13, "Whom do men say that I am?'' Relate the conversation 
which followed this inquiry. 

3. Matthew xviii. 1, "At the same time came the disciples to Jesus, saying, Who is 
greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven ?" continue the narrative. The subject is returned 
to in the next chapter ; state under what circumstances. 

Section IV. — 1. What is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles of St. Barnabas ? 

2. State fully the particulars of the examination of St. Peter and St. John before the 
Sanhedrim, after the healing of the lame man at the gate of the temple. 

3. Describe the planting of the church at Antioch in Pisidia, at Philippi in Macedonia, 
and at Corinth. 

DIVISION II. 

1. What principal events are recorded in the book of Jeremiah ? 

2. Among the reasons for believing the Gospel of St. Matthew to have been addressed 
specially to the Hebrew Christians, is this — that he makes frequent reference to pro- 
phecy in proof that Jesus was the Messiah. Give examples of such reference. 

3. W^hat forms of idolatry prevailed chiefly among the Jews ; whence were they in- 
troduced, and how, and by what means were they supported ? 

4. Give some account of the history of the Jewish nation between the time when the 
Old Testament narrative ends, and that when the New begins. 

5. Give some account of the writings of St. John, and of what is known from Scrip- 
ture and tradition of his life and labours. 

6. <7ive some account of the Epistle General of St. James. 

7. Give a short analysis of the Epistle to the Galatians. 

8. Explain the following passages : — 

''But ye say. Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother, It is a gift, by what- 
soever thou mightest be profited by me ; and honour not his father ox mother, he 
shall be free. Thus have ye made the commandment of God of none effect 
by your tradition." Matt. xv. 5, 6. 

"And when they were come to Capernaum, they that received tribute money 
came to Peter, and said. Doth not your master pay tribute ?" Matt. xvii. 24. 

9. Explain the words printed in italics in the following passages, and state anything 
worthy of observation in connexion with them. 

<« When they were past the first and second ward they came to the iron gate which 
leadeth to the city." Acts xii. 10. 

" Now when they had gone through Phrygia and the region of Galatia, and were for- 
bidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia," Acts xvi. 6. 

** And when Gallio was the deputy of Achaia." Acts xviii. 12. 

CATECHISM, LITURGY, AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

DIVISION I. 

Section I. — 1. ''What is thy duty towards thy neighbour?" Write the answer to 
this question, and give a Scriptural illustration of four consecutive clauses of it. 

2. "Why was the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ordained?'' Illustrate from 
Scripture the answer to this question. 
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Section II. — 1. Write the last sentence in the " Absolation/' and the four first 
▼erses of the ** Te Deom." What Psalms (besides those lor the day) are used in the 
office for Morning Prayer, what Hymns, and what Canticle ? 

2. What is a Litany ? When is the Litany appointed to be used ? Give supplica- 
tions from the Litany which belong respectively to, the Invocation, the Deprecation, and 
the Intercession. To whom do we specially address ourselves in the Deprecation, and 
why ? What sins do we specially pray to be delivered from ? 

3. Give some account of the order of the ecclesiastical year. 

Section III. — ^Write out one of the following " Articles of Religion/' and prore it 
from Scripture : — 

1. Of the resurrection of Christ. 

2. Of the Old Testament. 

3« Of Christ alone without sin. 

DIVISION II. 

1. Give some account of the persecutions of the early church. 

2. What is known of the history of the church under the following Emperors : Trajao, 
Marcus Aurelius, Constantine ? 

3. Who were the Apostolic Fathers ? Give some account of Polycarp. 

4. What authors wrote against Christianity, and who were the apologists of the esrly 
church ? Give some account of one of them. 

5. Give some account of Irenseus, Cyprian, and Origen. 

6. Give some account of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. 

7. On what principal occasions before the Reformation, and for what causes, did 
contests arise between the State in Kngland and the Pope ? 

8. Against what practices and what doctrines of the Chnrch of Rome did the reformers 
in England chiefly protest ? Give some account of John Rogers, Bishop Hooper, and 
Rowland Taylor. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, AND THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

DIVISION I. 

Section I. — 1. Define an article, an adverb, and a preposition; give the etymolo- 
gies of these words, and examples to illustrate the definitions of them. When is the 
article a to be used, and when an ? 

2. How do nouns ending in y, /«, and /, respectively, form theur plnrab ? Give a 
reason for the rule in the last case, and state the exceptions. How do nouns ending 
in p form the possessive case ? 

3. Distinguish between a proper and a common noun, and define a collective noon 
and an abstract noun, giving examples of each. 

Section Il.—Parse the words printed in italics in one of the following sentences. 
Paraphrase and explain the last sentence. 

1. Him the Almighty power hurled headlong. 

2. Give me that book, that I may read it, for it is mtiie. 

3. The n^tid of man being naturally limited, it is impoteibk thai all itB faeultiee can 
operate hi once ; and the more any one predominaiee, the ten room is therefor the* 
others to exert their vigour. 

Section III. — Paraphrase one of the following passages from Milton's Paradise 
Lost :— 

1. 
Thus far these beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 
Their dread commander ; he, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower : his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruin'd, and the excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of bis beams ; or, from behind the moon. 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs : darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel : but his face 
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Deep scan of thai|der had intrench'd, and eare 
Sat on hifl faded cheek; J)at under browa 
Of dauntlesa courage and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge. Book i.--587, 

2 
O, myriads of immortal spirits 1 O, powers 
Matchless, but with the Almighty; and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though the e?ent was dire, 
As this placis testifies, and this dire change 
Hateful to utter : but what power of mind. 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 
Of knowledge past or present, could have fear'd. 
How such united force of gods, how such 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? 
For who can yet believe, though after loss. 
That all these puissant legions, whose exile 
Hath emptied heaven, shall fall to reascend 
Self-raised, and repossess their native seat ? 
For me, be witness all the host of heaven, 
If counsels different or dangers shunn'd 
By me have lost our hopes : Book i. — 622. 

Sbction IV. — 1. What are the different sounds of the vowels ? 

2. Distinguish between the uses of thall and wilL What rule is applicable to this 
distinction ? 

3. Give an example of an atsertion, point out its wbjeet and predicate^ and define 
these terms. Give examples of other parts of speech than nouns or pronouns used as 
subfeetg. In what sense are they so used ? 

DIVISION II. 

Give some account of the life and writings of one of the following authors : — 

1. John Milton. 

2. John Dryden. 

3. Samuel Johnson. 

HISTORY. 

DIVISION I. 

Section I. — State the principal events in the history of England during one of the 
following centuries : — 

1. The ninth century. 

2. The fourteenth century. 

3. The sixteenth century. 

Section II.— Give some account of one of the following reigns, stating what you 
know of the manners and customs of different ranks of society at these periods. 

1. Edward III. 

2. Charles I. 

3. George III. 

Section III. — Relate the principal events in the history of one of the following 
periods : — 

1. The settlement of America by the English. 

2. The conquest of British India. 

3. The wars with France from 1793 to 1815. 

Section IV. — 1. Give an account of the causes which led to the formation of a 
standing army in the United Kingdom, and of the reasons which have been alleged for 
and against such an institution. 

2. What are the several functions of a judge, and of a jury, in the administration of 
justice ? 

3. What are the several stages through which an Act of Parliament must pass before 
it becomes part of the law of the land, and what are the advantages of eadi of these 
stages? 

DIVISION II. 

1. Give some account of one of the following eminent persons of antiquity : — 

Themistocles. 

Cains Marius. 

Pompey. 
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2. When, and under what eircamstattoet, were knighto of the shire and borgeues 
first called to sit in parliament ? 

3. What were the chief previabni of Magna Charta? Mention instances in which 
they were yiolated. 

4. Give examples of the assertion by parliament of its independence, and of the re- 
sponsibility of the ministers of the crown. Under what circumsianoes were these rights 
finally established ? 

GEOGRAPHY AND POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

DIVISION I. 

SiCTiON I. — Mention in snecession, or draw a map to show, the principal headlands, 
bays, rivers, and sea-ports, on one of the following coast-tines : — 

1. The Southern Coast of England. 

2. The Eastern Coast of Scotland. 

3. The Eastern Coast of the United States. 

Sbction TI. — Give some account of one of the following countries : — 

1. Australia. 

2. Russia. 

3. Austria. 

SiCTioN III. — 1. How is it known that the fixed stars are greatly more distant from 
us than the sun ? 

2. Explain the phases of the moon. 

3. Explain the causes of eclipses of the sun and moon, and of the different kinds of 
eclipses. Why do not eclipses occur every month ? 

SnoTiON IV. — Draw a map, showing the mountaia and river systems of one of the 
following countries ; mark the principal towns on the rivers, and traoe, if you can, the 
liver basins : — 

1. England north of the Wash* 

2. Spain. 

3. South America. 

DIVISION II. 

1. Give some account of the winds whieb prefail in different regions, of their causes, 
and of their Influence on the climates of those regions. Why is the climate of a western 
coast in the temperate zone always milder than mat of a corresponding eastern coast ? 

2. Give some account of the prevalent rains of different regions, of their cailios, vnd 
of their influence on the river systems of those regions. 

3. Give some account of the forms of vegetation which prevail in difSBrent regions, 
and of their connexion with the mean temperatures of those vegtoaa, as shown by the 
isothermal lines. What are the vegetable substances chiefly ui^d ai food hy different 
races of men ? 

4. Give some aceount of the Table lands of the New World. 

5. The surface of the globe may be divided into two hemispheres, of whieh one con- 
tains nearly all the land, and the other little but water ; where must a line be drawn to 
separate these hemispheres, and how does Great Britain lie in respect to it ? 

6. Mention some of thf obvious charaoteristics of the human race in tbf tropiefl re- 
gions, the polar regions, and the temperate regions of the earth, respectively. What 
difference is apparent in the law of the geographioal distribation of the bwer Mumals 
and of man? 
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LETTERS OF A GERMAN ON ENQLISH EDUCATION. 

Translated from the German of Dr. Weiss, Frofessor of Joachimsthal 

College at Berlin, by Dr. A. Se\f$* 
{Continued from p, 53.) 

TWELFTH LETTER. 

m 

I^atianal Education, — I%e Fart which Church cmd Chwemmeni take in it,-^ 
Opinions cfthe JSnglish respecting the Instruction qfthe Feople in Fruesia. 
^•^ Compulsory Systemj-^Sundo/g Schools, ^-Joseph Jtayon the Social Condi- 
tion and Education of the Feople in JEnglani and JEurope, — Belf-gonem,' 
ment, — Mffects ofJAheral Frinciples. 

By tbe term, National System of Education^ the English designate that 
sehool instmctioB which ia given to the lower daases of the people, 
by authority and disposition of the EstaUished Church. In Prassia, the 
goremment has long ago, hut particularly sicce the expulsion of the French, 
taken upon itself the care of estahlishing schools where the children of the 
poor might be taught. The English authorities have only of late adopted 
the same plan, and begun to realize it by degrees* People are there gene« 
raUy of opinion that it is, by order of nature, the business of the parents 
to educate their children, and if they cannot themselves fulfil this duty, 
it must deyohre next upon the community or the parish, so that the Church 
beoomes the heir to this charge. The goyerument is not allowed to 
meddle directly with national schools ; it needs only to supply them with 
ita occasional assistanee. A great part of pubUo affairs is there discharged 
by corporations, which are in tha same measure unwilling to extend the 
influeoee of goremment in national education, as they are afraid lest it 
should encroaeb upon their own rights. 

In P^sria, the edncatum of the people is a public business, for the state 
must be sure that its subjects will be fit for its use. The educational 
system stands there in close connexion with the military system, according 
to which every member of the male population is to bear arms ; therefore 
Arossia has been compared to and»^ Sparta, not only by the court poets 
•f Frederie the Second, but by many more sinee that period. Its laws and 
measures with respeet to education have often been spoken of with unjust 
exaggeration by the English. In all their debates on educational questions 
they look with a kind of horror on a system which they usually style the 
eomg^uhory system. ' Lord Bnmgham has talked of the training and drilling 
by military chiefa, that was estu^shed in our schools for the people ; Sir 
Mobert Peel shnmk from a system which encroached upon the personal 
liberty of parents, and intruded upon their religious liberty. Others have 
added, it became a government very ill to be the " whipper-in for hunting 
alter useful knowle^;e.'' The Earl of Arundel, a man of noble and pru- 
dent principles, has said in Parliament, '* If the last end of all education 
and of all knowledge be to rear man to the feeling of his moral dignity, and 
of his responsibility before Heaven, the Prussian system of instruction 
is a failure, for it trains the mind from in&ney to submit to the rules 
of Gonventicm imposed by the'state upon each of its subjects ; therefore it is 
Bot an ediicati<m which ennobles the character of man, but which debases 
him.'' The most excessive terms, in describing the bureaucratic and 
drilliBg sehool-fiystem of Prussia, have been used by Laing in his Travels. 

They are unjust towards us, because, they do not sufficiently know us« and 
jo ^EK)t take the trouble to observe us accurately ; only so much must be 
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admitted, that by too much administering and prescribing we have perhaps 
endangered the principal end of education, in our constant endeavours to 
bring the means to their greatest perfection. However, censurers and 
adversaries like those mentioned are at least instructive in some degree, 
and much preferable to those liberal praisers who, like William Fox and 
Roebuck, wish only to enlighten the people in order to carry out their- 
party views, and have only for this reason stooped to recommend the Prus- 
sian compulsory system. 

The majority of English people have, as I said, until lately been hostile 
to every governmental system of instruction, and adhered strictly to the 
old custom, which for centuries left instruction entirely in the hands either 
of the parents or of the parish. Thus it happens, that a singular irregu- 
larity and incoherence strike the view of an observer who is accustomed to 
our well-ordered school system. Here, he sees places where the parson has 
vied with the proprietor in establishing unions, and has called into exist- 
ence seminaries for education that are highly flourishing and successful ; 
there, he finds ragged schools, supported bv the scanty contributions of an 
impoverished neighbourhood ; here, establishments for the further educa- 
tion of adults of both sexes ; there, schools of industry, or infant and Sunday 
schools. Sometimes all these kinds are met with in one place, and a few 
miles off there occur large tracts without the slightest accommodation for 
instructing youth, who are left to grow up in a rude state of ignorance. 
Now and then a clergyman will be discovered who, according to Chalmers* 
principles of poor-house institutions, never offers assistance to the indigent 
population but with their own co-operation, and who has, with true wisdom 
and charity, managed so to establish a self-paying system of national edu- 
cation ; and perhaps, a small distance further on, an old educational founda- 
tion, with all its wealth, is wasted and carelessly squandered, because there 
is no proper superintendence and administration for the schools of the 
country. 

This contrast of abundance and utter neglect cannot but leave a very 
painful impression, that if the immense stock of voluntary contributions for 
ameliorating the social and intellectual state of the ppor people were but well 
administered and proportionally distributed, many thousands would be 
relieved who now live in deep ignorance. Large funds are often spent in 
building magnificent school-houses, on a scale to which the importance of 
the school bears no proportion. Indeed, it is undeniable that the English 
educational establishments are outwardly superior to those of the Conti- 
nent, and can boast of a more suitable arrangement ; id)M>,' the Minutes of 
Parliament begin with proposals concerning the erection of schools ; but 
we cannot help thinking that there is a certain vanity at work which makes 
rich people build grand houses for education, and display thus, rather thaa 
in other ways, the interest which they take in its cause : it appears that the 
benefactors desire to put a very palpable proof of their munificence before 
the eyes of the world, while they hardly trouble themselves about the design 
and the intrinsic requisites of their new-built establishmiehts. This restric- 
tion of their liberality has often been deeply regretted. 

It is a fact that national education has of late been promoted immensely 
by the voluntary efforts of the English nation at large, and has thus met 
with higher improvements than the care of thie most conscientious govern- 
ment might have been able to grant* Yet these private contributions are 
too isolated^ and whatever is performed by th^ parish and Sunday schools 
is not yet sufficient for the wants of the people. The last-mentioned 
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schools^ and especiallj those of Scotland, are rerj numerous in some towns> 
but thej teach only religion, and this task thej fulfil excellently. Edin- 
burgh, for instance, has several Sunday schools, which assemble nearly fifty 
boys, from ten to fourteen years, in a room on Sunday, while there is no 
senrice. No more than ten form a class, instructed by the same master, in 
Sacred History. They sit, if possible, with their backs towards the rest of 
the classes ; the superintendent walks about between the divisions, asks 
here and there a question, and then gives the signal for concluding. The 
whole never lasts above forty minutes, singing and prayers taking seven 
minutes, for fear that the children might be tired, and thus the entire pur- 
pose be frustrated. The masters give their lessons gratuitously, and often 
take the trouble of calling on the children during the week. 

But, praiseworthy as are the endeavours of those gentlemen and ladies 
who so readily peiform these Christian services, which in Ireland alone 
extended, a, few years ago, to upwards of 22,000 infants, how trifling is all 
they can do, considering the large number of those who are still without any 
instruction. It is, besides, not enough to instruct the children only in the 
Bible. Though in former times the Sunday schools may have sufficed, yet 
now they can no longer do so ; for we see, from inquiries made by Parlia- 
ment, and from several books on national economy, that the intellectual 
state of the lower classes in England is at present on the lowest possible 
scale. 

A very estimable and instructive publication, concerning the state of the 
lower population of England, has recently appeared at London. The gentle- 
man who is its author spent Several years on the Continent, with a view to 
inquire into the state of national education in Germany, Holland, France,, 
and Switzerland. The title of the book is, *' The Social Condition and 
Education of the People in England and Europe, by Mr. Joseph Kay, M.A.> 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law, and late Travelling Bachelor 
of the University of Cambridge. J 850." It is in two large volumes, which 
prove that the author has made a good use of his Travelling Fellowship ; 
and as to the interest which he, as a lawyer by choice and profession, can 
take in matters of education, I have had occasion to experience its liveliness 
by conversations I had with him, much for the good of my own infor- 
mation. 

Pained by the neglected state of national education in his country, Mr». 
Kay describes the impression which the well-ordered arrangements of the 
Prussian town and country schools made on him in terms of approbation 
which, in several instances, exceed the limits of just appreciation. Some- 
times a single fact, fron) which he formed hastily a general opinion, has in- 
duced him to take the intention of our institutions for the performance, how- 
ever true it may be that we can in general justly boast of a higher standard, 
of national education than the English, and that our educational as well as . 
our military universalism, implies preferences which they cannot exhibit. 
But too frequently the defects of his own country render the writer rather 
partial to our institutions. Since the accumulation of large property in the 
hands of a few, renders, in England, a free and independent peasantry impos- 
sible, and since the tenants live there, in many places, in a deep state of depriv- 
ation and indigence — for a great number of people with no property always 
turn into an excitable and dangerous rabble — he defends the division of 
the soil into small parts. At the same time, our seminaries for school- 
masters appear to him in a highly creditable light, because in England there 
is a great want of teachers for the people. No less has our rich educational 
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literature attracted his admiration. We must be highly indebted to Mr« 
Kay for his endeavours to refute many foolish traditional errors of his couof- 
tiymen respecting our schools. He uses the foHonnng words : — ** Wheor 
ever you tsuk of German schools^ one maybe almost sure to hear 3roa hint- 
ing at centralization^ at irreli^on^ at communities being prevented from free 
action, at compulsion by power of law to send children into a certain 
school, at disunion between Church and schools, and so on, as if schools 
were prisons there, into which government confined the children during the 
day against the wUl of their parents, in order to train them in a militaiy 
way. These are so many untruths, or at least exaggerations — and he who 
wiu see that the Prussian government does not limit information, nor distri* 
bute it according to differences of birth, needs only enter the first gymna> 
slum or hurgerschtde — ^he will find the sons of the noblest families next 
to those of low workmen." 

I have mentioned this accurately-written publication particularly, be- 
cause it shows how much ignorance, want, and indigence have of late 
increased among the poor people of England. The utmost apprehensons 
for the social welfare of that country would hence arise if we did not know 
that many eyes there are yet open to this danger. The statistical ae- 
counts occurring in the book, state that in England and Wides there are 
€ight millions of people who can neither read nor write, — that more thaa 
hcdf the children between five and fourteen years do not go to any school, 
— ^that between 1835 and 1646 no less than iS27,254,541 have been spent 
by Government for poor people, independent of the sums given by private 
persons, and that, at present, five millions are every year thrown into this 
gulf; and yet all these numbers cannot make the impression whirii is 
produced by the very description of the moral state of the people, and the 
utter neglect with which it has been treated hitherto. He leads us into 
the prisons — into the dwellings of country-people and manufacturers — 
into the narrow lanes of the larger towns, and thus renders ns witnesses 
of the endless misery and of the horrid scenes that are there to be met 
with: 

There is nothing, according to the writer's opinion, that might remedy 
this wretchedness of the people, but schools ; not those of the present 
•day, but such schools as the State is going to erect and administer in ft^ 
ture with greater regularity. For in those spheres of soeiety, the indirect 
means of education which regulate elsewhere the life of the nation, have 
too little power, and the Church did never, until now, much trouble her« 
self for the welfare of the people. Mr. Kay shows, as well by his own 
statements, as by the accounts of others, how insufficient the existing 
national schools are, how destitute of proper direction and mam^ment^ 
and how much they suffer from want of fit mast^s — as frequency in the 
country, or in small towns, the spools are still oondueted by feandes, or 
bv such men as have not been found good for anything else. He relates 
tnat, often for want of a better place, they pressed their fiook of pupils 
into cellars, kitchens, garrets, and stables. In many a village-school» the 
children are obliged to stand the whole time ; and I leave any one te 
imagine how this torture must disgust the little ones with their school. 
In what a state must, under such circumstances, be the books, and the 
other means of instruction ! 

He desires to see in England, national education so ordered as he lliinks 
it is in Prussia. But yet more, the s}'stem existing in sosoe states of 
North America, particularly in Massachusetts, would correspond with his 
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wishes. The strict and severe morals of the first colonists, heing of Pa« 
ritan religion, hare taken root and been preserved there. Any citizen, 
whatever be his profession or his sect, is entitled to make use of the 
parish-schools, hat evei^ member of the state is also bound to pay his tax 
lor their support. This school-tax is there readily given, so that for any 
improvement which might be desired, the means are at hand. In England 
a school-tax of seven millions would be sufficient to supply the wants of 
the people ; nor will this sum be found extravagant, considering the amount 
spent by the country in the cause of emancipation. The difficulty would 
be less to raise the said sum for the annual wants of national schools, than 
to find the people that would accept it under the conditicma that woidd be 
annexed to it. 

The English government is opposed in its endeavours for education, on 
the one hand, by those that are jealous to preserve the principle of inde- 
pendent and sel^govemment unidtered, and on the other, by the Church 
party. The one as well as the other, fear, Doaoot, et dona ferentet. For 
if education, they say, were in the hands of j«>vemment, opportunities 
would be had for malong it a political engine. The one is afraid lest edu- 
cation might be drawn into the current of political vicissitudes, and lest a 
palsying centralization and a restraining uniformity might injure its improve- 
ment ; and the others protest against a mere development of the intellect, 
wiUiout due regard to religion, as this system would turn out the curse of 
education. The State, as they say, would be compelled to consider too 
many sects, and to adhere, therefore, to a comprehensive system for all ; 
thus it would take a latitudinarian position with respect to religion, by 
which no sect at all would be satisfied. 

There are some others that will not hear of any naticmal educaticm at all, 
and for whom even that existing is already too much. Their opinion can 
hardly be expressed in stronger terms than those of Mandeville, whose ar^- 
gnment against the instruction of the people is quoted by Whately, as 
mlows ; — '* If a horse knew as much as a man, I would not be his rider." 
They cannot ccmceal their indignation that this question is constantly re- 
newed, as the Grovemment seems determined to bring it to a final solution. 
When ParUam^it interfered, by considerations of humanity, with the 
abuse made of children in some manufactcHies, there was no considerable 
opposition ; and yet it was an open intrusion <m private rigihts. Far more 
opposition would arise, if it should attempt to procure instruction to the 
low^ classes of the people. 

The crowded meeongs that assemble for the discussion of the best sya* 
tern of nadonal educatkm, give a very gratifying proof of the serkms in- 
tentiOBS and the readiaesa for sacrifices that prevadl ihfoiii^oat the nation 
m behalf of national edncatioii. They meet together not only to protest 
and to pot forward their views, bat they display an activity which their 
adversaries are obliged to eneouater by appeaung likewise to the country. 
Tkofl a great part of the burden is taken from the shodiders of the 
Government, which, of coarse, must carry the pr inc ip d l measures in the 
question. 

Three parties are dearly to be disth^piished with different views of 
naticmal education. The &9lt^ is the exclusive Churdb^ P^^J » ^ second, 
the moderate Church party; and the third, the secular section which has 
arisen, particularly, by the violent exertions of the first. I intend to give 
some account of them m my next letter.^ 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 

{Continued from p, 55.) 

• I 

THE ILIAD OF HOMSR. 

The " Iliad of Homer, Uterallj Translated : with Explanatory Notes. By 
Theodore Alois Buckley, B. A., of Christ Church." Here we haye what 
Goethe wanted, a translation of Homer's Iliad into prose. But it 
is a literal translation, and perhaps Goethe did not want that. Let us 
first discover what a literal translation is, if we can. If we do not 
know what a literal translation is, perhaps we shall find it out hy com* 
paring this with Homer, for this is a literal translation. A literal transr* 
lation does not keep to the order of the words in the original ; at least 
this translation does not. Nor does it always give the plain simple mean* 
ing of a word. An example will explain this. In Iliad, ii. v. 603, the 
version is, '* Those who possessed Arcadia under the hreezy mountain of 
Cyllene," on which version there is a note, " i. e. lofty.'* The original 
then means 'high' or Mofly,' as the translate has it; hut he puts 
'hreezy' in the text in place of 'lofty.' Cyllene is a huge mountain 
mass. It is a striking ohject ; and Homer, after his fashion, gives it the 
epithet ' high,' and so by a single word places it before us. In a literal 
version ' high ' is thrown out, and ' breezy ' is put in. A literal translatioki 
also does not give all the words of the original : it omits some. Thus, ia 
Iliad, i. 29, the version is, ** Sooner shall old age come upon her, at home 
in Argos, far away from her native land," &c. The original is, *' Sooner 
shall even old age come upon her in our house, in Argos, far from her 
fatherland." The following translation seems to help us to the notion of 
a literal version (II. iii. v. 53) : '* Then shouldst thou have known of how 
brave a man thou dost possess the blooming spouse." This is not English ; 
and that seems to be one meaning of ' literal.' It is an attempt to foUow 
the Greek construction, instead of the English; and this seems to be 
another meaning of * literal.' The verse ought to be translated, adopting; 
nearly the translator's words, which are far from being the best : " Then 
shouldst thou have known how brave a man he is whose blooming spouse 
thou dost possess." The only conclusion that can be made is, that a 
literal translation is a translation to help boys to learn their lessons. But 
this translation will not help them to please a good teacher. 

As we have said before, a translation of Homer is a very difficult thing ; 
and if it were done by the ablest hand, it would often be blamed, and 
perhaps justly. The meaning of many single words in Homer is uncertain, 
and the exact translation of many passages is doubtful, even where the 
several words are well known. Any man who attempted a version would 
find it difficult to satisfy himself ; and all fair critics would make great 
allowances. We are quite willing to do so in the present instance ; and 
perhaps we may say that this is a better version than some men would 
have made, and better than would have been made half a century ago. 
The author says " that it is based upon a careful examination of wbiatever 
has been contributed by scholars of every age towards the elucidation of 
the text, including the ancient scholiasts and lexicographers, the exegetical 
labour of Barnes and Clarke, and the elaborate criticisms of Heyne, Wolf, 
and their successors." The exegetical labours of Barnes would not help 
him much. He adds what is quite true : " The necessary brevity of the 
notes has prevented the full discussion of many passages where there is 
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great room for difference of opinion, and bence several interpretations are 
adopted without question, which, had the editor's object been to write a 
critical commentary, would have undergone a more lengthened examina- 
tion." A translation of Homer seems to require some commentary, for 
there are passages where no yersion ean gire the fail or exact meaning. 
The translator has used, amono; other books, Buttman's Lexilogus, and 
this work is certainly one of the best for his purpose that he could find. 

Lessing (Laocoon, xiii.), in his comparison between painting and poetry, 
lias some remarks on the passage in the Iliad (i. 44-52), where Apollo 
descends from heaven to bring pestilence among the Achsei. He says of 
this passage : *' As much as the reality is above the picture, so much is 
the poet here above the painter. Furious, with bow and quiver, Apollo 
descends from the summits of Olympus. I see him not only descend — I 
hear him. At every step the arrows rattle about the shoulders of the 
angry god. He moves along like night. Now he sits opposite to the 
ships, and sends — fearfully twangs the silver bow — the first arrow against 
the mules and dogs. Next he attacks the men themselves with the more 
poisonous arrow ; and all around unceasing the piles of wood with dead 
bodies blaze. It is impossible to transfer into another language the musical 
painting which the poet*s words communicate to the ear. So far may 
serve our purpose. 

This is the English version : *' And he descended from the summits of 
Olympus, enraged in heart, having upon his shoulder his bow and quiver 
covered on all sides. But as he moved the shafts rattled forthwith upon 
the shoulders of him enraged : but he went along like unto the night. 
Then he sat down apart from the ships, and sent among them an arrow, 
and terrible arose the clang of the silver bow. First he attacked the mules 
and the swift dogs ; but afterwards, despatching a pointed arrow against 
[the Greeks] themselves, he smote them, and frequent funeral-piles of the 
dead were continually burning." This is a fair specimen of the transla- 
tion. The original is one of the finest passages in Homer, or in any poet. 
It is, as Lessing says, a whole gallery of pictures. It is impossible to 
translate it in such a way as to produce the effect of the original. Many 
verities may object to several things in the English version ; but the chief 
-objection is, that the author of a literal version has spoiled one passage by 
deviating from the original. The passage is, " But as he moved," &c. 
Whether he has well rendered the force of &pa, in the expression^EicXay^av 
t3' &p oliTroi, by * forthwith,' or if a better word could not be found, I leave 
to the learned. He adds, in a note, that " the force of apa is noticed by 
Nagelsbach ;*' but he has not informed us what Nagelsbach has done 
besides noticing it ; by which he has gained no distinction. Nobody can 
help noticing it. The true version of die passage u something like this : 
" The arrows rattled on the shoulders of the angry god, as he moved ;" 
which makes a difference, and a great difference, in Homer, who very often 
places the pause after the first word or the first pair of words in a line ; 
and words so placed have a peculiar force, which is lost by putting them 
in any other place. This will seem a small matter to the scnoolboys who 
use this version, and to the masters who make it their guide ; but no good 
critic will consider it a small matter. 

This specimen contains examples of one of the greatest defects of the 
translation. It is not expressed in plain, forcible English : it is not a fair 
sample of our lan^age. Bad as English has been made, and it is daily 
.growing worse, it is still not so bad as this. ' The shoulders of a man 
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enraged/ or ' even the shoulders of a god enraged/ do not moye me. Hia 
shoulders are before my eyes, and whether he is enraged or not I care not. 
I am directed to look only at his shoulders. I have heard of people who 
have discovered a peculiar virtue in the ycVero in the line 

and so the translator seems to have done, for he translates yiriTo, ' Ktose,'' 
which spoils it, for the emphasis is on the ' terrible/ and the yirero is 
simply 'was/ which is not emphatic. The translator has spoiled the 
musical painting. Then Apollo * despatches ' an arrow. ' Despatches '' 
conveys no meaning. He sends the arrow, and it hits. Lessing has taken 
extirevKig in the usual sense. The author may have done better by the 
word ' pointed.' The last line would seem to an English reader who reads 
with care to contain an idle word ; for ' frequent funeral-piles ' means, I 
suppose, funeral piles often blazing one after the other ; and a man might 
ask, what then does * continually burning ' mean ? This diiRculty would 
be removed by telling him that Homer is better than his translator ; for he 
says, " and continually piles of dead bodies were burning crowded toge- 
ther." * Crowded close,' or * crowded together,' is, I believe, the meaning 
of ^afieial : and if it is Homer's meaning, that is enough. The best lexi- 
cographers and interpreters say so. And this is the meaning of ^afieiai^ 
in II. xviii. 68, where this translator has it ' fleet ships,' either through 
error, or from following a different reading. 

Homer never wearies us with a long description of the parts of a thing.. 
Each thing has its place, its form, and its colour by a word or two. He 
gives us a series of pictures that move rapidly before us. If we cannot 
equal his language, owing to the defects of our own, we should keep as near 
to his language as we can ; and that I call literal. In iii. 10 he com- 
pares the dust rising beneath the feet of the men as they march, to the 
mist that a south-wester pours over the hill tops. The translator has it 
thus : '^ As when the south-west wind sheds the mist over the top of a 
mountain, by no means friendly to the shepherds, but more serviceable even 
than night to the robber." One cannot see why ' mountain tops ' in the 
original should be turned into the ' top of a mountain,' particularly in a 
literal version ; nor why the simple line, " to shepherds no way pleasing, 
but to the thief better even than night," should be so strangely disfigured 
by ' serviceable / nor why a thief who steals sheep in a fog should be 
made into a robber who takes them by force. There is no cure for this but 
to read English writers who can write English, and to try to seize somewhat 
of their spirit — the translation of the Old Testament, the book of Common 
Prayer, and him who saw like Homer, and who dared to say, 

Nighfs candles are burnt out, and joennd day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty moantain's top. 

The translator next deals with a hungry lion (iii. 21), and it is a warning 
to all people: he is overpowered by the lion : "But when Mars-beloved 
Menelaus perceived him (Paris) advancing before the host, taking long; 
strides, as a hungering lion exults when happening on a carcase of large 
size, having found either a horned- stag or a wild goat. For he greedilj 
devours it, although swift hounds and vigorous youths pursue him. Thus 
Menelaus rejoiced, having beheld mth his eyes god-Hke Alexander. For 
he thought that he would be revenged on the guilty wretch : forthwith,, 
therefore, with his arms he leaped from his chariot to the earth." 
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Ares is changed into Mars, as Achsei are changed into Greeks, in most 
parts of the translation ; and so on. This is not literal : it is false. But 
the worst is, thiit the whole passage is made pure nonsense, as eyerj one 
may see: the comparison is destroyed. Perhaps a very careful reader 
might find out the meaning, though the '' For he greedily devours it " is 
rather puzzling. Why does he greedily devour, and why does not he leave 
his prey ? Because he is hungry, says Homer ; and he shows this hy the 
order of his words. Homer places hefore us a lion lighting on a great 
prey ; it may he a horned deer or a wild goat ; and he is hungry, for he 
goes on greedily eating, though the dogs and the huntsmen are close upon 
him. His hunger and his greediness are no part of the simile : they are 
part of the picture. As a lion delights in falline on his prey, so Menelaus 
delights at the sight of Alexander ; ''for he said to himself that he would 
punish the evil-doer ; and straightway from his chariot with his arms he 
leapt to the ground." What the author of this literal translation has 
gained or lost by altering the order of the words in the last line, anybody 
can see. 

It is Homer's fashion to use certain forms of expression as often as he 
wants them. Having got one that suits him, he sticks to it, and so should 
a translation, whether it is literal or not. Thus there is, in II. iii. 39, 

which is translated : " Cursed Paris, most excellent in form, thou woman- 
raving seducer ;'' a very bad version. The same line occurs in II. xiii. 769, 
but it is there translated thus : *' Accursed Paris, fine only in person^ 
woman-mad, seducer." 

As a sample of a version poor and inaccurate, take II. xviii. 65, where 
Thetis with the Nereides passes through the sea, and comes to comfort her 
son. The original is full of beauty and tenderness ; and we must not blame 
a translator if he does not come up to the original. *' Thus having spoken, 
she left the cave ; but they all went along with her weeping, and the wave 
of the ocean was cleft around for them. But when they reached fertile 
Troy, they in order ascended the shore, where the fleet ships of the Myr- 
midons were drawn up round swift Achilles. Then his venerable mother, 
shrilly wailing, stood near to him deeply lamenting, and took the head of 
her son, and mourning addressed to him winged words." 

In place of * they all went/ &c., it would be oetter to say * the Nereides ;' 
and the version would be, ** and the Nereides with her weeping went ;" for 
the word ' all ' is not in the original ; and though it is very immaterial^ 
one does not see why it should be put in. On the word (r^/ai (v. 66) there 
is a note : " ^^iVi is the dativus commodi." Perhaps it is ; but this is 
miserable slang, though it is in vogue. But the translation is bad : the' ' 
original is, ** and around the wave of the sea divided for them," or ' opened 
for them.* * Cleft ' seems hardly a fit word, though the translator may 
defend himself by the ordinary and simple meaning of the root priy. 
" They in order ascended the shore." In what order ? The original is, 
*' they came'up on the shore one after the other (kirKrxepw), where crowded 
(dafxetai) the Myrmidons' ships were hauled up about swift Achilles." 
What follows is very bad. Homer places the thing before us thus : 
Achilles is groaning deeply, and his mother stands by his side ; she gives 
a shriek, and lays her hand on his head, and with tears addresses him. 
The translator makes her ' wail shrilly ' before she stands by him. Homer 
knew better than that. The mother rises fromthe sea, and is by the side 

2 
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of her son before he sees her : he is too deep sunk in sorrow to observe 
the approach of the goddess. Besides, deities do not walk : they glide 
along. Then she utters a cry and puts her hand on his head. The mother 
is by the side of her son, and wakes him from his grief by a cry and 
laying her hand on his head. Look at the two pictures. What could 
be more unlike ? 

The translator may have done well sometimes, though it is' not easy 
for one to discover it, whose objections are against the whole form of his 
version. The object of these remarks is not to examine into little niceties 
of language, or to detect error where it is palpable ; but to show that the 
whole thing is ill-conceived, that a version should be made on a different 
principle. It should never leave the form of the original, when it is not 
necessary ; and it should always give up the form of the original, when 
this is .necessary to express the meaning in English. All unmeaning words 
should be banished, and words with meaning should be put in their places. 
If there is a choice between two words, the plainer Saxon word should be 
preferred ; and uncouth terms should be cleared away, such as this (II. i. 
V. 8) : " Which, then, of the gods, engaged these two in strife, so that 
they should fight?" One may safely * engage ' to say, as some would say, 
that there is not a worse translated verse in the whole book. It mis- 
translates the infinitive fiavca^ai, though the English has an infinitive 
that is used like the Greek infinitive. But ' these two ' did not fight ; 
th^ original isept^t ^vyiriice fxaxeffodai. The word ' engaged* is a barbarism 
here. 

' No doubt a skilful hand might clear away much of the rubbish of this 
version, and make it better. If this should be done, I particularly request 
that Hephaestus, alieu Vulcan, may not be left to make Achilles' shield 
(II. xviii. V. 477), with 'a forceps ' in his hand. A plain pair of pincers, 
such as the translator may see in any smithy, is the true thing. Hie 
translator has also (II. iii. v. 47), some ' congenial associates,' whom he 
had better part with ; and some other title than ' venerable * must be found 
for Thetis, m a country where archdeacons are * venerable.' 

Among the many scholars who have leisure, and knowljsdge, and the 
blessing of a competent income, with the very dubious blessing of little to 
do, are there none who would undertake to make translations of the best 
of the Greek and Roman writers? — such translations as should be worthy 
of the originals, and improve the taste of ou& people ? The thing is worth 
doing, if it is done well ; and it cannot be done well without much time. 
The author of this version of Homer is probably a young man, who has 
done the work in a very short time. It might be a respectable thing for 
a young man to do, and keep it by him, at least the time tnat Horace recom- 
mends, before he sent it out. But to publish such a thing in its present 
form, is to invite criticism as well as purchasers. If the book sells, the 
translator may have the opportunity of mending his work i and I doubt 
not that, if he has time allowed, he will do so. 

All this translating and school-book making is not a sign of improve- 
ment; we are overloaded with books, when we want good teachers, scholars^ 
and men of sense and taste. There is a rapid change in opinion going on. 
Classical studies are giving way to other things. Some of the public 
schools and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge may affect to treat 
this as idle talk ; but it is not so. People will learn what is useful, and 
mjl not be content with the useless. Better far, they wiU say, and truly 
say, toleacn something that is real knowledge. Better to admire the 
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beautj of plants and flowers^ and to study their wonderful and varied forms 
and uses ; to know the substances that are useful for man, to reduce them 
to their elements, and to combine them in new forms ; in fact, anything 
rather than waste our time over books about Latin and Greek, and learn 
nothing in the end. And yet the knowledge of antiquity cannot perish, 
for it is part of the general stock of knowledge. It has its uses for those 
who can afford the time for its study ; and one of its chief uses is to form 
the taste. The Greeks had the perception of beauty ; they are our teachers- 
in art. The greatest thing that man has yet produced in its kind, is the 
sculpture of the Greeks. It is the beautiful in a sensuous form. The 
true object of sculpture is the beautiful, but the ideal beautiful. The 
Greeks are the only people who have attained this, and it never will be 
attained again. It remains for us to admire. Their language in its best 
form and its best examples is also a model : the same taste that gave them 
the true principles of art in sculpture, gave them the perception of pro* 
priety of language. Modem languages are liable to change and corruption ; 
and the best age of ours is certainly passed. We must therefore keep to 
the old and the fixed, if we would maintain taste and propriety of speech. 
For this purpose, the careful study of the best Greek and Roman writers 
is a good study ; and good translations of them are useful, though they can 
never stand in place of the origuials. Those who would have us be con* 
tent with translations, because they can tell us all that the originals do, 
mistake the matter ; for it is not so much what the ancient books tell us, 
though that is something, as the way of telling it, that we must look at. 
What Homer teUs us is not very material, and to many people is quite 
immaterial. But the way of telling it is something ; and tms specimen 
will show the difference between one way and another. We have casts of 
statues and parts of statues. A cast never renders all the effect of the 
original, even if it is a good cast ; there is something in the marble that 
is not in the cast. But a good cast is a good copy, a good likeness. A 
bad cast is a bad translation, a frightful caricature. G. L. 



ST. THOMAS CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOLS. 
During the past month the new schools in connexion with St. Thomas 
Charterhouse have been opened. We gave a detailed account of the 

Jrogress and prospects of education in this district in our number for 
anuar^ last ; and we have now the pleasure of stating, that through the 
indefatigable exertions of the incumbent, the large sum of money whicL 
their erection cost has nearly all been raised. 400/. more, in the form 
of subscriptions, will release nim from his pecuniary responsibiUties. This 
is surprising, when we consider that 5245/. had to be raised to meet the- 
whole outlay, and that less than 100/. have been collected from the district 
itself, for the education of the inhabitants of which the schools have been 
erected. On the 17th ult., the friends and supporters of the schools, 
assembled in one of the largest rooms in the building, and the Lord 
President of the Council took the chair at three o'clock, surrounded 
by a large number of distinguished personages, consisting of noblemen, 
prelates and clergy, and other distinguished educationalists. 

The ceremony was commenced by the children and teachers chantmg 
the 127th Psalm, after which was said the collect for Direction and Suc- 
cess in all our Undertakings, and the following prayer :— 
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O God, from whom all boly desirei, all good counsels, and all just works do proceed, 
we tbank thee that thou didst put it into the hearts of thy servants to commence this 
building ; and bast enabled them to bring it to completion. We pray that the work to 
be carried on withta these walls may be regarded with thy favour, and farthered by thy 
continual aid. We know, O Lord, that it is not good for the soul to be without know- 
ledge ; and that man without understanding is compared to the beasts that perish : 
grant, we beseech thee, that these schools may, by thy grace, be the means of enlighten- 
ing the understandings, and training the souls of many in knowledge. We are taught 
that the foundation of reHl knowledge is first to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. Upon this foundation thy senranto l.build. We 
pray thee, therefore, that through instruction in thy holy word, the children of many 
generations may be here trained up in thy true fear and love, and may go forth to the 
duties of their several stations, and may adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour ; thus 
they who have united in the work upon which we now implore thy heavenly benediction 
may reap the fruits of their zeal and bounty, by seeing an increase of godliness and 
industry among thy people, to the wdfare of the nation, and to the glory of thy holy 
name. These and all other mercies we ask la the name of Jesus Christ, our only 
Mediator and Advocate. Amen. 

Our Father which art in Heaven, &c. 

The 100th Psalm was then sung, and the Lord Bishop of the diocese 
pronounced the blessing. 

The Lord President was then requested by Mr. Rogers, who gaTe an- 
outline of the prospects and objects of the schools, to declare them open. 
Earl Granville, the Bishop of Lionddn, the Duke of Argyll, and the Deaa 
of St. Paul's, all spoke in high terms of the exertions of Mr. Rogers in 
establishing these schools, and thus procuring so great a prospectiye bless- 
ing to the district. The proceedings terminated by the children singing 
the National Anthem. The building, which is in the Byzantine style, and 
has been erected after the designs of Mr. Hesketh, has cost ^63745, ex« 
clusire of jB1500 for the purchase of the site. Of this sum nearly ^2000 
have been granted by GoTemment, the other, except the deficiency already 
referred to, has been raised by donations and subscriptions. The schoo» 
will afiPbrd accommodation for between 900 and 1000 children. The two 
rooms on the second floor will be occupied by boys ; on the first, by girls 
and infants ; and the lower parts of the building will be occupied by a 
school of design, in connection with Marlborough House, for both day and 
evening scholars, and by premises for domestic and industrial training. 

We have not space to give the whole of the speeches, but append those 
of Mr. Rogers and the Bishop of London. 

The Rev. Mr. Rogers (incumbent of St. Thomas Charterhouse), in calling upon the 
Xiord President of the council to declare the schools opened, expressed his hope that his 
lordship was satisfied with their arrangements. There were still a good many things to 
lie fini^ed, hut he hoped that in a wMkor two they woold be open for the reception of 
«diolan. These lehools had been oommeneed in a blacksmith's shop, and the numbers 
'Of the scholars had then gone on increasing until they reached 800 ; they had, however, 
in consequence of want of room, been obliged to dismiss 200 of the scholars, and they 
liad now therefore only 600. What had been done in that district, which was inhabited 
wholly by the middle and labouring classes, was sufficient to show that with moderate 
■ttentlon and exertion schools might be raised in every parishc These schools were 
intended to be really natioaal schools, where all eiasaes might obtain edueaitloB at a 
moderate rate. The payments would range from 2d. a week to £l per quarter,' but Uie 
•children of the lower classes would not be excluded from the upper school, where 
education would be carried further than in the lower, provided that they showed suffi- 
cient talent to be admitted into it, and that their parents were vdOing to allow them to 
remain a suffieient time to profit by the instmction given them. 

« * * * « * 

The Bishop of Loudon expressed the great satisfaction which he felt at being present 
on that occasion, and his senaa of the great exertions which Mr. Rogers had made for 
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the promotion of eduoation in that district. He participated witli that reverend eentle- 
Bftan in the thankfalneM which he ezpretfled to her majeaty'i goveniment for the liberal 
aid which they had afforded him in carrying ont hia object, without which, aa he had 
jnatly obsenred, it never conld have been effected. The govemment had now for aome 
years been duly impressed with the immense importaoce of promoting the cause of 
education. They felt that not only the dearest interests of the country, but even its 
stability, were involved in the extent to which education was given to the people. Eda- 
cation — by which he meant the complete iatellectnal, moral, and religious training of 
nan — waa now the great neeesaity of England. When he talked of education, he 
meant in the first instance holy education— -education in the holy principles of our 
religion ; and he should be especially wanting in duty to that Church over which he waa 
a ruler, if he did not say that he meant by holv education a Church education. He did 
not mean to lay that other religions bodies did not give a holy education, but when he 
himself nsed that term, he meant a Church education. The doors of Mr. Rogers' 
•olioola would alwaya be open to the children of persona whatever might be their religions 
opinions, but nevertheless the schools must be Church of England schools. There were 
in this parish 9000 to 10,000 persons, none above the middle or lower rank of life, and 
he would invite those who wished to convince themselves of the absolute necessity there 
was for the educational provision which had now been made, to visit the lanes and alleys 
and see how they swarmed with poor children who had fbr many years been totally 
neglected. While insisting upon the necessity of giving a religious education, he did 
not, however, undervalue other branches of knowledge which tended to increase a man's 
usefulness in this life. It could not be maintained that a man would be a worse Chris- 
tian if he were a better artisan or mechanic. Her majesty's government had done their 
best to promote education by removing the great obstacle to its spread, the want of 
efficient teachers, and he must express to them his thanka for the liberal, and in most 
reapecta judicious, manner in which they had ezercised their powers. Some years might 
elapee, but eventually the effect of this school must be seen in the great mors! and social 
improvement of the neighbourhood in which it had been established. 



lottos of SSooks. 

mRSCTIONS lOR INTRODUCING THE FIRST STEPS OP ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. SMALL 4tO. Chap- 

man ^ Hall. 

twLZ work, by the author of a favourite little volume, "Drawing for 
Children," is prepared and pnbUshed at the request of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, and is especially intended to assist the endeavours that 
are now being made lo introduce drawing into elementary schools. 

In his introductory chapter the author remarks upon the injurious 
effects produced upon Art hj the loose manner in which drawing is usually 
taught in our middle and higher schools, " where it is looked upon as an 
extra not as a serious study, to which time and attention must be given. 
Accordingly the pupil does a little and the drawing-master a good deal ; 
the master gets uie profit, the honour goes to the pupil, who, suspecting 
how matters stand, resolves not to put pencil to paper afterwards, and 
adheres to his resolution.** He considers that it is not possible (to which 
we should add not desirable) to introduce the teaching of drawing as a fine 
art ; but mamtains that a knowledge of rough elementary drawing will be 
much more useful to the pupils than the knowledge they usually obtain, 
for it induces more accurate observation, and disciplines the powers on 
which manual skill and intellectual and moral conduct depend. He also 
maintains that it is within the power of any master of a national school, 
with a simple and economical plan put before him, to instruct himself in 
this rough elementary drawing suffieiently well to teach it to his pupils. 
It is the object of the volume to put forth such a plan ; and we feel bound 
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to say, after a careful perusal of it, that it does so successfully. The 
iustrilctions are minute and intelligible, and there is ample information as> 
to the cheapest materials and the means of procuring them, lists of simple 
objects, drawing copies and specimens of rough common papers that are- 
suitable for the purpose, and which may be met with at any country 
grocers. We extract the following details, which are intended for the in- 
formation of those who have not learnt drawing : — 

" A schoolmaster unacquainted with elementary drawing may be enahled 
to teach it with gradually increasing success, if he will attend to a few 

?lain directions, and provide himself with the requisite copies and objects, 
f he be quite unpractised in drawing, he is recommended to practise a 
little before he begins to teach ; or, at least, to copy previously the draw- 
ing-copies his pupils are about to use, and to draw a few of the simplest 
objects. Neither he nor his pupils can be expected to do very well at 
first ; but both will improve rapidly by careful practice, and he will leani 
much by examining and correcting his pupils' drawings. 

" The master commencing the tuition of Drawing with young pupils 
should be prepared for every conceivable blunder, and for many wholly 
inconceivable and unexpected. These he must meet with firmness and 
gentleness, never tiring of correcting errors that his pupils appear never 
tired of committing. If he lose his temper, he will only create dislike of 
himself, his instruction, and drawing also. If he grow careless with these 
young blunderers (who are likely to be the majority of his class), on the 
ground that it is impossible to teach them hecause they have no taste or 
capacity for drawing, he may rest assured that he has mistaken his voca- 
tion. All beginners are awkward at first : they cannot help it, and are 
not to blame for it ; and if they be given up on such pretext, few mil ever 
learn to draw. The conviction has been arrived at, from teaching many 
children, that a natural incapacity for apprehending forms, analogous to 
the total absence of an ear for music, does not exist. Some are surprisingly 
quick and clever ; others, clever, but slow ; the majority neither quick nor 
clever : but time and patience do wonders, even with those who appeared 
hopelessly incapable at first. And if any are unusually dull in the per- 
ception of form, the more their dormant faculties require training. 

'* As the master who is beginning to teach for the first time, and his 
pupils, vnll both be rather awkward at first, the former had hetter com- 
mence with his older pupils, as they will be easier to teach, and advance 
more rapidly than the younger ones. And both parties will manage better 
if he begin with a small preparatory class of not more than ten or twelve, 
for he should be able to examine each pupil's work at least twice, and, if 
possible, three times in the course of a lesson. When he has been some- 
what used to teaching, he will be able to manage a class of twenty or 
twenty-five, but not more, unless he have an assistant ; and he should 
always inspect each pupil's work himself, at least once each lesson. 

" Pupils of all ages should begin with the most elementary stage, viz« 
white chalk-dramng on a board. The oldest pupils will soon get over this 
stage ; and the master will then be better prepared to take on a second 
class for the first stage, while he is going through the second stage with 
his oldest class. One or more still younger classes may in time be added. 

*' The oldest pupils will be able to go on for three-quarters of an hour 
from the beginning, which, if convenient, may he increased to an hour. 
The youngest pupUs, viz. from the age of seven to nine, had better be 
restricted to half-an-hour at first, and to three-quarters of an hoiur after- 
wards. 
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" When the master has had safficient experience to enable him to begin 
-a regular course of instruction throughout the school, he will find it a 
great couTenience at the beginning of the half-year to draw up a list, in the 
following form, of the lessons that are to be given during the half-year, in- 
cluding the number, date, and subject of each lesson. If unforeseen causes 
of irregularity are liable to occur, the list can be made out first in pencil, 
and written in with ink as the lessons are given. Without this record it 
will be difficult to carry on a comprehensive course of drawing in a large 
school, or to recollect what has been done. If any of the youngest pupils 
should be thought unfit for the Inventive Exercises, they may draw from 
copies during that lesson. Nothing else is likely to be unfit for them. 

*' A good position, in sitting or standing to draw, is rarely attained by 
the beginner, without much attention. In sitting, many awkward and 
unhealthy postures are common among children ; such as contracting the 
legs and keeping the feet up, which cause the weight of the body to press 
on the stomach or chest, especially on the left side ; resting, or almost 
laying, the left side on the desk; bending down the head obliquely, so 
that the left cheek almost touches the paper ; projecting the left arm 
upon the desk : all of which are incompatible with correctness and ease in 
drawing. 

** The pupil should sit nearly upright, and give his body the necessary 
support and steadiness with the left arm. 

'^ He should sit quite straight before the desk, and not beud his head to 
cither side. 

" His feet should rest firmly on the ground, rather inclined outwards, 
and somewhat apart. 

" His desk or drawing-board should be inclined. It should not be so 
low as to require him to stoop, nor so high that he shall need to stretch 
upwards in drawing. 

" The drawing should be placed quite straight, and exactly in front of 
him, and his drawing-copy kept exactly beyond it, and raised nearly upright. 
When room cannot be found for the copy in front, it must lie a little on his 
left. When objects are drawn, they should also be placed directly in front, 
and not very near to the pupiL Beginners are apt to raise up the right 
side of the drawing or slate, and keep them too far to the right. 

" If the pupil stand, he should stand upright and quite straight, and keep 
both shoulders even, and equally distant from the board or slate. Begin- 
ners are very apt to stand with the left eye, shoulder and foot, close to 
the board, and the right eye, shoulder, and foot, away from it. T^ws 
prevents them from drawing straight. Pupils who begin right are Apt tO 
fiag and fall into the wrong position, if they are kept standing too long. 
» "The hand varies much in different persons. The swollen, horny hand 
of the artisan, and the thick, clumsy hands of children, are adverse to 
small fine work. Such work should, therefore, not be required at the 
beginning. The unsteadiness of children's hands also renders accuracy 
and cleanness of line impossible for some time. 

" The white chalk should be held by beginners between the thumb and 
tip of the first and second fingers. ; and the hand kept steady by the ends 
of the other fingers, which should not be doubled up. A chalk holder 
should not be used by beginners, as it impedes them In drawing large 
free lines. 

" The porte-cravon or pencil should be held between the thumb and front 
of the tip of the first and second fingers, all rather bent ; and the hand 
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should be supported by the two smaller fingers, neither of which should be 
bent on the palm* It should be held gently, so as to have the utmost 
freedom of motion, and farther from the point than a pen. Boys always- 
hold the pencil too tight. 

" Lines are most correctly drawn downwards, or from left to right, and 
should not be pushed upwards, or from right to left. The progress of the 
line should always be visible, while it is being drawn ; and it must not be 
partially concealed by the hand. Generally the* hand should be at right 
angles to the line it draws, except in drawing horizontal lines. Points- 
should be made for the beginning and end of a line, before it is drawn. 

'' The success or failure of the teacher will in a ereat measure depend 
on his good or bad choice of drawing copies and models. 

" Beginners of all ages have been noticed to tire of a subject very soon. 
If drawing-copies or oDJects be given to them which they do not under-^ 
stand, and cannot draw easily and rapidly, they lose spirit, are then sure 
to do no good, and are apt to acquire a fixed dislike to drawing. They 
will advance more quickly from chalking half-a-dozen simple outline 
subjects in one lesson, than from a single complicated piece. As they 
advance, they are able and willing to draw subjects demanding greater 
attention and time : still, the earlier drawings should be such as can be 
accomplished each in a single lesson. This point is rarely attended to 
sufficiently. Difficult drawings, if copied entirely by the pupil, are exces- 
sively ill done : he is heartily tired and ashamed of them, and learns- 
nothing, or worse than nothmg from them ; if they are much corrected 
and finished up by the master (a most objectionable and immoral proceed- 
ing) the pupil's progress is not advanced. 

" As far as possible let the pupil be a free agent. If he train in leading* 
strings, he will remain in leading-strings. Let him select for himself the 
drawing or model he prefers from a suitable stock : he will then work 
with more spirit, and feel bound in honour to do his best towards the 
object of his choice. If copies or models be always picked out for him,, 
he runs the risk of becoming a listless machine. In other exercises, as in 
those of invention, let him invent what he likes within the limits of the 
peculiar exercise. He will then strive hard to realise his own conceptions, 
and the teacher will get at the real state of his capacity, his power and 
defects, to foster the one and correct the other. 

''Before the lessons commence, the teacher should mdce a suitable 

collection of copies and objects, and place a number on each copy and on 

*l^»ch object^ in the order of their difficulty. Beginning with a class of 1 2,. 

oilti him take out as many copies, viz. from No. 1 to No. 12. Let the first 

' boy choose one, the next boy one from the 1 1 left, the third boy one from 

the 10 left, and so on, till the last boy takes the last copy. When a pupil 

has completed his drawing, let him exchange copies with another pupil. 

Let the same 1 2 copies be taken out for the second and following lessons,. 

until the class have copied the whole of them. But in the. second lesson 

let the lowest boy choose first, the lowest boy but one next, and so on, 

upwards. 

''When copies Nos. 1 to 12 have been all drawn, let another portion,. 
Nos. 13 to 24, be taken out and copied in the same manner. 

" In drawing from objects (which is recommended in alternate lessons 
with copying), exactly the same course should be pursued, 12 objects being 
first picked out. 

" The pupil should not begin to draw from a copy or model without 
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previously examining it as a whole, then each part, and comparing the 
parts together. He should settle first hj a dot where each main point 
should lie on his paper or hoard, and then hegin to draw. But he should 
never make a line until he has determined where it should hegin and end. 

** He will often he greatly assisted hy first dotting a perpendicular and a 
horizontal line through the middle of his paper or board, and observing 
where such lines would cross the parts of the copy or object. In drawing 
cups, bottles, housesj and other symmetrical objects, a perpendicular line 
is quite essential. 

^ '< Faults are often discovered in a]^sketch by turning it upside down, or 
sideways. 

*' AU persons who have first learnt to write, draw perpendicular lines 
with an inclination to the right, that is, in the writing slant. Much pains 
are often required to conauer this habit. The pppil should compare his 
perpendicular line with the side of the board, holding his head back. 
Previous penmanship is also apt to give the habit of holoing the pencil too 
near the point for a free command of it in drawing. 

''A white chalk drawing should not be rubbed out until the teacher has 
seen it. If he do not come round immediately, the pupil should make a 
second copy (if he has not another drawing copy), and not sit idle. 

'* The black chalk should not be drawn over the charcoal sketch until 
the latter has been examined by the teacher. The charcoal lines should 
be drawn very faintly, or merely dotted. The chalk lines are then to be 
drawn lightly over the chiircoaj, and made thicker, where necessary, after 
the charcoal has been dusted off. 

" The pupils should not hold the objects they draw from in their hands, 
but place them at some distance, straight before them, and settle and mark 
first the highest and lowest points of the intended drawing on the paper or 
board. 

'' Great accuracy cannot be expected, and should not be required from 
beginners. The endeavour to enforce it vrill irritate and tire out the pupil 
through fruitless attempts to attain it. At first the master will point out 
the glaring blunders only, being satisfied with a rude resemblance to the 
copy, and will require more exactness as the pupil advances ; until, at last, 
minute errors will be noticed. It will be much more to the pupil's advan- 
tage if he can be led by the teacher to discover his faults, instead of being 
directly told of them. 

*'In making corrections and giving expknatlciis, the teacher should 
beware of doing too much, and of going too lar or tco high, for his pu|Al. 
Too little is better than too much. Coi recti ons siijrgested by the teatber, 
and made by the pupil, will show best iiow far the latter comprehended his 
faults and their cure. In cases where it is necessary that the teacher should 
himself draw the correction, he had better do it on a separate paper, or part 
of the paper, for the pupil to copy into the drawing. 

" When the pupils draw on paper, they should write their names at the 
top of the paper to the right, and date it before they begin the drawing. 

" When the lesson is over, the unfinished drawings should be collected 
by some responsible person, and placed in a portfolio, each one upon its 
respective drawing-eopy, in order that they may be ready at once on the 
next occasion. 

'* When the drawings are finished, they should be put away by some 
responsible person, each pupil's into a separate sheet of strong paper, so 
that all the drawings of each pupil may be together in the order of date. 
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"A periodical examination of these drawings, before they are taken 
away from the school, would be useful and interesting to master and 

pupil. 

" A list of the most suitable materials for elementary drawing, and their 
prices, is given in a succeeding paper. Some of the reasons for selecting 
these and omitting others are now given. 

" The Slate and Slate Pencil are so convenient and cheap, and so uni- 
Tersally employed, that it is to be regretted they cannot be recommended 
for Elementary Drawing. The lines made with them are harsh scratches, 
and almost force the beginner into a hard, petty, scratchy style ; whereas 
if white chalk be used, either on a slate or board, a broad, bold style is 
almost inevitable, as fine lines cannot be made with white chalk. Drawing 
can also be performed very rapidly with it ; more so, by the beginner, 
than with any other material, and it is very easily rubbed out. 

" The Lead Pencil, though a beautiful and most convenient instrument, 
is unsuited to beginners, because small, mean drawing cannot be avoided, 
unless the pencil be a very soft, good drawing pencil, which is very dear, 
and wastes away very fast. Pencil drawing also requires more expensive 
paper than black chalk drawing. 

" The Black Conti Chalk has the following recommendations. It is well 
suited for bold, broad lines and shading, if not cut to a very fine point. 
It can be used with coarse, cheap, coloured paper, on account of its great 
depth. Its first cost is small, including a cheap metal holder (in the 
absence of which it may be tied to a pen or a bit of stick). It lasts a long 
while, if not cut much, which need not be done for elementary drawing. 
Its disadvantages are— 1st. It cannot be erased properly with India rubber, 
and therefore requires a previous charcoal outline, for the chalk vrill not 
lie on lines of lead pencil. 2nd. It smears, more easily perhaps than lead 
pencil. Cheap substitutes are noticed in the subsequent paper on 
materials. 

" Paper, — Very thin paper is unfit for drawing of any kind ; and drawing 
paper and good cartridge paper are expensive. Ordinary cartridge paper 
answers well, excepting that the thick black lines of beginners look harsh 
on it. Any common coloured paper, if not deep in colour or very thin, 
looks better in the early drawing, and is cheaper." 

We do not think any masters who contemplate the introduction of draw* 
ing into their schools will meet with a plainer or more trustworthy guide, 
and we strongly recommend it to their notice. 

L AM ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAI. 
CALCULUS, FOR THE USE OP COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. BY G. W. 
HEAfMING, M.A., FELLOW OF ST. JOHN's COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. SE- 
COND EDITION, WITH CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. (Cambridge I 

Macmillan Sf Co.) 

2. THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY ; WITH 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF TABLES OF LOGARITHMS. BY J. C. 
SNOWBALL, M.A., FELLOW OF ST. JOHn's COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. THE 

EIGHTH EDITION. (Cambridge : Macmillan ^ Co.) 

3. ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES. BY J. B. 
PHEAR, M.A., FELLOW AND ASSISTANT TUTOR OF CLARE HALL, CAM- 
BRIDGE. (Cambridge i Macmillan ^ Co.) 

Two of these treatises are familiar to us, especially Mr. Snowball's Trigo- 
nometry, which has been in the hands of students several years, and has 
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reached the eighth edition ; but we shall notice separately, and in their 
order, the three works whose titles are here given. 

1 . In our number for November last*, we offered a few remarks on Mr. 
Todhunter's Treatise on the Differential and Integral Calculus, in which 
we entirely concurred with the author in respect to employing the method 
of limits, as the only true and legitimate way of establishing the first and 
fundamental principles of this most important science ; and we observe, with 
much satisfaction, that in his elementary treatise on the. same subject, Mr. 
Hemming adopts the same plan, and brings out the leading principles of 
the difPerential calculus with great clearness. 

After explaining the necessity and use of the idea of a limit, Mr. Hem- 
ming conceives a perfectly clear notion of a limiting value of a function so 
important, that he illustrates and enforces the idea by geometrical consi- 
derations. The second chapter contains also investigations of the limiting 
yalues of such functions as 

#** — 1 a' — 1 

— when a? ■• 1 : and (I + ar) ' , when * -■ 0. 

* — 1 s 

In the third chapter, which treats of the differentiation of functions of one 
variable, the author commences with certain preliminary explanations, one 
of which is : — 

" If dx and d^f be any two quantities whose ratio is equal to the limiting 
ratio of the increments Ax, Ay, when these increments approach zero, so that 

dw Ay 

-T- ■> limitiog value of -7^ » when A x, Ay approach aero, 
oJr A X 

then dx and d^f are called the differentials of x and y/' 

Having made other necessary explanations, Mr. Hemming proceeds to 
develop the fundamental principles of the science in conformity with the 
following definition :— • 

''DsF. — ^When two variables x andy, connected by any equation, receive cor- 
responding increments, any two quantities whose ratio equsds the limiting ratio 
of these increments when they approach zero, are called the differentials of the 
variables; and the coefficient oy which the differential of x must be multiplied 
to give that of y, is called the differential coefficient ofy with respect to x ; and 
its reciprocal, by which the differential of ^ must be midtiplied to give that of dr, 
is called the differential coefficient ofx totth respect to y.' 

These definitions of differentials and differential coefficients are in com* 
plete accordance with our own views« and we are glad that Mr. Hemming 
has made them the basis of his succeeding investigations. To explain 
yet more fully his notions with respect to differentuls, he remarks, with 
great propriety, that 

''As differentials are defined merely by their ratio to one another, their actual 
magnitude is perfectly arbitrary $ this, however, does not render an equation in- 
volving differentials indeterminate, since their relative magnitude is definite, 
and since from the nature of the definition it is impossible for a differential to 



* The second line of page 449, in the November number, Is printed in an vnintelli- 

m 

gibls manner. For the first two ezprcasions in the second line, read /r dx, Pins dx. 
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appear as a factor on one lide of an equation > without another connected with 
it appearing on the other." 

This is precisely the view we take of differentials, and when such an ex- 
pression ttsx"* dx presents itself, the differential of some dependent variable 
as dy is always implied, and the equation 

dy — «"• dx, or -^ « **", 

ax 

is understood to be the equation under consideration. Since, then, the ac- 
tual magnitude of differentials is perfectly arbitrary, their relative magni- 
tude only being fixed, how preposterous to assert, as several writers of con- 
siderable eminence have done, that the magnitudes of the differentials of 
quantities, as dx and dy, are ahiolutely zero I No such thing ; they are 
not even indefinitely small, according to Mr. Hemming's view?, though 
some authors represent them as such, for it is not their actual, but their 
relative magnitudes that we have to deal with. Whether the differentia], 
or the differential coefficient notation be employed, they express the same 

dv 
fact, namely, that the ratio -£ is equal to a certain function, and therefore 

both may be useJ, to a certain extent, with equal convenience. 

Having so fully explained both methods of notation, Mr. Hemming finds - 
no difficulty in introducing, thus early, the common processes of integra- 
tion, and the whole of the fourth chapter is devoted to the integral cfdcu- 
lus. It was the practice of the earlier writers to intersperse the integral 
with the differential calculus, that by so doing they might be enabled to 
apply the principles they had established to several useful and important 
practical inquiries. We think the plan of combining both divisions of the 
calculus is, to a certain extent, very judicious, as several useful integrals 
are at once obtained by simply reversing the' results of the differentiation 
of certain functions. This chapter contains much valuable and instructive 
matter, embracing the usual methods employed for finding the integral 
equation from which a proposed differential equation has been derived. 

In succeeding chapters, the author treats, in a very perspicuous and 
elegant manner, on successive differentiation, and the development of 
functions, as well as the maxima and minima values of functions — tangents 
and asymptotes — contact of curves — singular points, and tracing of curves — 
"envelopes — differentials of areas, &c. — and integration between limits, con- 
cluding the volume with successive integration, or multiple integrals. 

Asa theoretical treatise on the differential and integral calculus, Mr. 
Hemming's work merits our highest commendation, but it lacks examples, 
and every one knows the value of practical illustration of recondite prin- 
ciples. In the preface to the second edition, it is stated that ** additional 
illustrative examples are given, but for purposes of practice the student is 
still referred to Gregory's Collection of Examples." We know the great 
value of the collection of examples referred to, but every student has not 
the means to procure expensive books, and we are of opinion that every 
elementary work on any branch of science should contain within itsdf a 
number of well-selected examples sufficient to illustrate the different sub- 
jects brought under the notice of the student. The insertion of an ade« 
quate number of useful examples would neither greatly increase the size of 
tne volume, nor yet much enhance its price ; and were the excellent theo- 



J 
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retical discassions with which the work is enriched, illustrated bj choice 
examples, Mr. Hemming's treatise would certainly be among the best we 
possess. As it is, the work is an excellent elementary one ; the leading 
principles of both divisions of the calculus are developed in a clear and 
perspicuous manner, and the higher researches abundantlv evince the. usual 
acuteness of the author. The plan and execution of tne work are alike 
meritorious, and we hope many editions are yet in store of so valuable and 
useful a work. 

2. Mr. Snowball's Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry has 
been many years before the public, and in some of the leading educational 
institutions in this country it has been used as a text-book. A work 
which has been so favourably received, and which has maintained its posi- 
tion of pre-eminence so long as to have " the eighth edition " stamped on 
its front, requires none of our commendation. It now appears in a more 
commodious form — its price has been reduced — the original design of the 
work has been kept in view — and upwards of two hundred examples, taken 
principallv from the questions set of late years in the public examinations 
of the university and of individual colleges, have been added to the former 
excellent collection of examples and problems for practice. All these are 
«mdoubted improvements, and had the author departed somewhat from his 
original design, and substituted line-definitions instead of ratio-definitions, 
he would have added greatly to the reputation of his really useful and 
valuable treatise. The line-definitions speak more than ratio-definitions to 
the eye and the understanding of the student, and they are, moreover, far 
more in accordance with geometrical reasoning. Taking a particular circle, 
namely, that whose radius is the linear unit, it is pleasing and instructive 
to learn how arcs and their corresponding angles can be measured by 
means of certain straight lines drawn in and about the circle, and whicn 
are termed the trigonometrical functions of an arc. How simple it is to 
trace the mutations of these trigonometrical functions, both as regards 
their magnitude and their algebraic sign, while the arc varies from zero 
to a complete circumference! The ratio-definitions are consequences of 
the other definitions, and whatever admits of proof should be deduced 
from definitions to which no reasoning can be applied. We trust the time 
is not distant when these ratio-definitions of trigonometrical functions will 
be utterly discarded, and the more natural and - scientific method of line- 
definitions made the foundation of every treatise on trigonometry. Let 
them occupy their proper place, and they will be found exceedingly useful 
in the practice of trigonometry and the solution of triangles ; but they 
should never supersede simpler and more elementary geometrical defini<-h 

tiODS. 

Unnecessary contractions of terms of frequent occurrence should also be 
-avoided as much as possible, and the great progress which the science of 
trigonometry has recently made is entirely owing to the introduction of a 
suitable and self-interpreting notation. 

In former times a single initial letter was made use of to signify sine, 
cosine, tangent, &c. ; but the introduction of tbe contractions «tn., cos,, tan,, 
&c\, for these terms gave an unprecedented impulse to the science of tri- 
gonometry, and added unusual clearness to its processes. In the practice 
of this useful science the term 'logarithm '' is also of frequent occurrence, 
and the contraction loff. is now almost universally adopted to signify loga- 
rithm. Mr. Snowball uses the single initial letter very frequently instead 
of log. ; but we think the three-letter contraction far prefjprable, and much 
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more elegant, in anj trigonometrical equation. The contraction eolog. for 
** complement of tbe logarithm " ahould also be uniyersallj adopted. 

In the solution of a right-angled spherical triangle^ Mr. Snowball, at p. 
185, Art; 40, explains yerj dearly tne ambiguous case, showing that it 
exists only when an angle and the side opposite to it are the given quan- 
tities. In the snooeeding article (41), the author gives the two following 
principles for the guidance of the student in the solutions of the other 
cases of a right-angled triangle, and illustrates them hj an example : — 

(1) The greater side is opposite to the greater angle ; 

(2) An angle and the side opposite to it are of the like affection. 

Instead of adverting to these prindples, we have frequently made use of 
the following method m these cases, and have found it very useful in renr 
dering the subject intelligible to the student. 

Lel^ for example, A B C be a right-^mgled spherical triangle (C being the 
right angle), and let the two angles A and B be given, to find the side e 
opposite to the angle C. 

By Napier's rules, we have cos e -* cot A cot B, and if either A or B 
be greater than a right angle (A, for example) ; then tt -< A vnll be less 
than a right angle ; but cot (t— A) « — cot A, or cot A= — cot (ir— A), 
and the equation becomes 

COS c «- — cot (t — A) cot B, or — cos e »- cot (x — A) cot B. 
Now, since cos (ir — c) — — cos c ; wc have manifestly 

cos (w — c) ■= cot (» — A) cot B; 

and since tt — c is less than a right angle ; therefore the side e is, in this 
case, greater than a right angle. Thus, a recurrence to first principles will, 
in all cases, determine v4ieuier the arc or angle is greater or less than 
90 degrees. 

Mr. Snowball's work abounds with choice examples for practice, and 
much valuable information is interspersed throughout the volume. The 
investigations are remarkably neat, and the mam prindples of trigono- 
metry are presented in a yery clear and intelligible form. 

3. As an elementary work on hydrostatics, Mr. Phear's book will be 
found a very useful one, and those who desire to extend their knowledge of 
this subject may profitably consult the valuable treatises of Miller, Mose- 
ley, and Webster. It is a convenient volume of 139 pages, divided into 
five sections, and illustrated with a variety of woodcuts. The definitions 
and explanations in the first section are reiy clear, and the experimental 
illustration that the principle that " a force applied to the surface of a fluid 
at rest is transmitted, unchanged in intensity, in all directions through the 
fluid," is exceedingly interesting. The second section embraces inelastic 
fluids; the third, elastic fluids ; and in these the usual hydrostatic instru- 
ments, and the various kinds of pumps and engines, are described in a 
popular and intelligible manner^ In the fourth section, consisting of 
general propositions^ several very excellent investigations are introduced, 
and we do not recollect of having seen a simpler demonstration of the fol- 
lowing proposition than that which occurs at pp. 86, 87 : — 

"The surface of a heavy fluid contained in a vessel, which revolves with a 
imiform angular velodty about a fixed vertical axis, is a paraboloid." 

The fifth and concluding section contains much interesting matter rela* 
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tire to the mixture qfffoaes, and to vapour ; but to convej any idea of the 
instractive experiments, and the explanations of meteorological phenomena, 
with which this part of the work abounds, would require so many extracts 
that we must rerer the reader to the work itself, where he will be gratified 
in perusing the explanations of various natural phenomena. 

Mr. Phear's Elementanr Hydrostatics is an excellent introductory book. 
The descriptions and explanations are sufficiently full and intelligible ; the 
investigations are simple and scientific; and tne examples appended to 
each of the four last sections greatly enhance the value of this unpre* 
tending little volume. 



CORNELIUS TACITUS, EXPLAINED BY DR. KARL NIPPBRDEY. TRANS- 
LATED FROM THE GERMAN BY REV. H. BROWNE, M.A. 

The want of an edition of the more important and longer portions of the 
writings of Tacitus, in a form adapted to the use of the younger student, 
has often, we are inclined to think, been felt by those who have been much 
engaged in the tuition of the higher forms in our large schools. For the 
riper scholar, the editions of the various learned Germans who have taken 
this work in hand supply all that is needed. Bitter, (though his notes 
are too few, and often we think deficient in clearness, leaving on the mind 
an impression that the passage on which we have referred to him for infor- 
mation has not been lucidly explained,) Ruperti, and Walther leave no- 
thiQg to be required — but these are more adapted to the advanced student ; 
for the younger reader there was no suitable edition, with judicious English 
notes : indeed this author appears to us to present unusual difficulties to 
the annotator. It is not enough here to explain the difficulties in phraseo- 
logy or construction, it is very easy in Tacitus to understand both the one 
and the other of these, and utterly fail to comprehend the passage in hand 
adequately. The argument frequently requires expanding, and the gist of 
it forcibly pointing out, to enable the boy fully to master the writer's aim. 
This may easily degenerate into prolixity and unnecessary verbiage ; but 
Dr. Nipperdey appears to have generally observed a judicious mean be- 
tween saying too much or too little. To test the value of the notes, we 
tamed to an extremely obscure passage on the subject of the abuses arising 
from the system of usury prevalent at Rome, a passage well known to 
every scholar as presenting great difficulties. We allude to the 1 6th and 
17th chapters in tne 6th book. On these two perplexed chapters the anno- 
tations are more satisfactory, except in one or two instances to which we 
shall presently recur. Without translating entire sentences, by judicious 
and brief explanations as to the general meaning of the more difficult expres- 
sions, the student, without undue help, and if he choose to exert to some 
extent his own ingenuity, will be able to gather a fair idea of the meaning 
of these two chapters, a clearer one we venture to assert than he would do 
hy the use of any school edition of Tacitus he ever saw. Perhaps, if there 
be a fault in the notes, it lies in the too extended adoption of the method 
"we have alluded to above, of explaining the general meaning of a passage 
without disclosing the exact signification of the phrase in Question. We 
notice in several places this done where we are inclined to tnink an exact 
translation would have been useful. For instance, on book 6, chap. 2, we 
have <<^an^am referret — ^Tiberius dealing as arbitrarilv with the cerarium 
as with the/»CM«." Now this note would scarcely guide the learner to the 
meaning of the phrase " tanquam referret^*' a phrase we never yet knew to 
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be rightly construed by a boy. We bare noticed several instances of the 
sort ; but it is, after all, extremely difficult to fix where to explain and where 
to give a literal rendering, so that there will generally be a different opinion 
held by different minds as to the propriety of the one or the other method 
in particular instances. We are rather surprised that the old interpreta- 
tion of the famous phrase *'fenu8 undarutn " is adhered to. Interest at 
one per cent, per annum could never have been represented as so grierous 
a burden to the debt-laden plebeian as we know it to have been. Nor, 
again, do we consider *'versura'* to be, as here represented, simply ''lend- 
ing upon interest ;" but rather borrowing money to pay the interest on a 
previous loan. However, we cordially approve of the book, and recom- 
mend it heartily as far superior to any edition hitherto published for the 
use of schools* 



C. JULII CAE8ARI6 COMMENTARII DE BBLLO 6ALLICO. WITH NOTES BY 

GEORGE LONG. (Londou : Whittaker aitd Cb.) 

In this most satisfactory edition will be found a careful and judidous text, 
full and clear explanations and translations of difficult passages, and a store 
of geographical, historical, and political information. It contains an In- 
troduction upon the physical cnaracter of the vast region over which 
Caesar's military operations ranged, which should be read carefully, with 
the help of good maps, by every teacher or student who desires to com- 
prehend his author. There are also Notes upon the questions of time and 
place occurring in the British expeditions ; upon Aduataca, where the weak- 
ness of Sabinus brought upon the Roman arms a disast^ similar to our 
own at Gabul ; upon Gergovia, where Caesar was defeated ; and Alesia, 
the scene of his conquest of Yercingetorix. 

Perhaps, as one of a series of Grammar School Classics, the greatest 
merit of the book is the distinctness with which it treats some of the prin- 
cipal difficulties that arise in a grammatical study of the Latin language. 
The many passages where the MSS. of Caesar vary between the indica- 
tive and subjunctive moods will, if attentively considered under the guidance 
of the editor, leave the learner in possession of much clearer ideas upon 
this point ; and those persons who have striven to attain the same result 
by the help of notes partly in Latin, of which they understood little, and 
partljr in German, of which they knew nothing, will not fail to appreciate 
the aid here afforded them. For remarks valuable to those who desire to 
write correct Latin, we may instance the distinction between " vel" and 
" ant," p. 55 ; the note on *' biduum supererat quum,'* p. 58 ; "resdit,'* 
p. 63 ; " quin" or infinitive after " dubito," p. 97. The difference be- 
tween "declivis" and "adclivis," p. 113; "concilium" and ** coari- 
Uum," p. 133; "deferre" and " referre," p. 153; and "instituo" and 
" constituo," p. 265, are well stated. There is the best explanation we 
have seen of ** ultro" and of " non modo," at p. 138. " Veneti . . . ; . 
certiores facti,'' &c. is a good note upon a hard passaee. The famous 
bridge over the Bhine, in Book lY., and the militaiy works in Book YIL, 
are amply and ably treated. 

Of legal and other antiquarian learning the notes on " vectigalia," p. 
53 ; "jus belli," p. 71 ; " testamenta," p. 75 ; " ordinum," p. 76; and 

" ei accepta referebat,'* p. 412, are examples showing complete 

mastery of the subject ; and here it is needless to mention that no au- 
thority is higher than Mr. Long's. As a caution to careless readers^ or 
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those Yiho find Caesar easy, and therefore, to borrow the editor's words in 
writing of another author, " are not persons who are much alive to the 
perception of difficulties/' we advise reference to the note upon " fit ini- 
tium,'' p. 137 ; and *' sua .... timidiores/' p. 154. Much is done both 
to point out difficulties, and, where possible, to remore them ; and it may 
be doubted which is the greater service to the correct study of the classics. 

Upon the topographi<»d controversies perhaps Mr. Long is on less fami- 
liar ground; and we cannot expect to see questions so much vexed, 
quieted by a single effort : but he is entitled to high praise for keen per- 
ception and apt employment of all collateral lights, and for assiduous truth- 
seeking investigation ; and he has done much to prepare the way, as he 
says, or an edition of Caesar that shall be worthy of him. We must say, 
too, that many of the conclusions have a strongly probable appearance. 

It may be worth vvhile to give further publicity to Mr. Long's sugges- 
tion, tnat some of the many Englishmen who go abroad every year might 
amuse themselves with examining the ground of Caesar's operations, 
where they require further investigation. But it is no easy matter to find 
imited the various sorts of knowledge requisite for the illustration of an 
ancient historian. Some of the most learned Continental critics show 
themselves lamentably deficient in geographical and other ordinary infor- 
mation, and are found expounding what was clear to every one but them- 
selves, at least until they wrote ; while in England we have seen sometimes 
a disposition to rely upon travel, and the talent for observation, at home 
and abroad, as a substitute for that thorough scientific familiarity with the 
anchor's language in whidi the editor felt himself to be unsound. We 
think that the present work has been produced by a harmonious blending 
of these various qualifications. 

It may possibly be thought that where space is limited, and is generally 
so well used, rather too much has been devoted to exposing certain blun- 
ders of previous learned editors ; and that we may regret the loss of even 
a single line of valuable observation in its place. We must say, however, 
that there is great freshness and vigour about these remarks, and that we 
have read with pleasure every sentence that Mr. Long has written ; and 
we think that tne masculine style of the preface is worthy of a writer who 
comes newly from the study of Caesar, and has Caesar for his subject, and 
is not the weakest proof of the editor's proposition, " that Caesar's Com- 
mentarii are worth reading." 



OUTI.INES or SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, ILLUSTRATING 
THE HISTORICAL PORTIONS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
BY EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.S., &C., HEAD MASTER OF THE ROYAL 

NAVAL LOWER SCHOOL, GREENWICH HOSPITAL. (Loudon : Longman 

This volume is designed for the use of schools and private reading, and 
seems to us to provide a volume which, though not specially called for, 
will be found exceedingly useful. It is a careful compilation by an expe- 
rienced teacher, and embodies the results of the researches of the modem 
travellers, wherever they throw light upon the Scriptures. It will be found 
a very useful compendium for Bible students, masters, pupil teachers, the 
upper classes of schools, and an interesting volume for private reading. 
It contains twelve coloured maps, which are very neatly and clearly en- 
graved. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. BY PROFESSOR SPALDING^ 

1852. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd,) 

This work gives the results of the critical inquiries that have of late years 
been instituted, into the origin and affinities of our tongue. Professor 
Spalding evidently brings a vigorous and well stored mind to the task that 
lie set himself in composing the History of English Literature. His 
critical judgments are seldom original in the sense usually attached to the 
term^ but they are certainly his own after having Hstened to the opinions 
of others. It is a work> however, from which the student will derive 
much information. It is fuller than the works on the same subject by 
Chambers and Craik; and it is, in one respect, more serviceable than 
Shaw's admirable Outlines; for Professor Spalding gives extracts from 
the various authors that he passes under review ; as we come down to 
modem times these extracts are not very long or very valuable; but 
this was unavoidable if the work was to be kept within a moderate 
*compass. 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. BY A. K. JOHNSTON. 4to. (Edinburgh : Blackwood 8^ 
Sons,) 

•OEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS, TO ACCOMPANY KEITH JOHNSTON 's AT- 
LASES OF PHYSICAL AND GENERAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood ^ Sons.) 

The first of these is a new atlas, reduced apparently from the larger school 
atlas, lately issued by Mr. Johnston, and adapted for younger classes by 
the omission of the less important names. Like its predecessor, it is 
printed in colours, and is beautifully clear and distinct, and has a full 
index. It is the best atlas we have seen at the price at which it is pub- 
lished. 

The projections are intended to afford means of drawing maps, at a more 
moderate price than has been practicable upon maps printed from copper 
jplates. 

The projections are laid down upon a rough black board, stout paper, or 
cardboard, and the surface being roughly varnished, a map may be drawn 
upon it in white or coloured chalks, as often as may be requisite ; the 
drawing being easily erased with a damp sponge. 

This method of teaching was originally introduced into the High School 
at Edinburgh, by Professor Pillans, and is described in his excellent 
volume (The Rationale of Discipline), to which we lately drew attention. 
The plan is a good one for grammar or middle schools, but not applicable 
to simultaneous teaching of large numbers. 

The "projections'* are well adapted for the purpose. 
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CotttifoiCtitnct. 

ON WRITING. 

Sir, — Writing is now so universally recognized as one of the first things 
to be taught in any system of education, that no apology need be offered 
for directing the attention of your readers to a consioeration of the present 
state of this art, and the best methods of teaching it. At the same time 
I shall endeavour to oiler a few suggestions which may be of service to 
teachers, and point out what I deem to be the advantages and deficiencies 
of those numerous appliances in the form of copy-books which have 
obtained such an extensive circulation in our schools. 

Although good handwriting is considered indispensable in these days of 
progress, it must be remembered that twenty years ago many of our large 
grammar schools aiiorded no instruction in this art to their numerous 
pupils^ who were accordingly left to pick up an acquaintance with their 
native vnritten characters in the best manner they could ; and I doubt not 
that most of your readers have, at one time or other, experienced annoy- 
ance when unable to decipher the illegible scrawl of some highly educated 
man. If it is allowed that the writing of the higher and educated classes 
is sometimes deficient in clearness and elegance, it will, we think, be still 
more readily conceded that this part of education has been grievously 
neglected among our poorer population, many being totally unacquainted 
with the very elements of writing. A single extract from the bulky 
volumes of the Educational Committee of the House of Commons will 
show the lamentable extent of this ignorance. In the Registry of Mar- 
riages for 1 839 it is stated, that '' the average proportion per cent, of those 
wbo, from inability to write, signed their names by marks was thirty-three 
per cent, of the men, and forty-nine per cent, of the women ! Out of 
121,083 couples married, there were 40,587 men, and 58>959 women, who 
could not sign their names ! !" 

It is not my intention in the present paper to enlarge upon the manifest 
evils of this ignorance, or to speculate upon the possibility of devising 
some system of cure, for I believe that every year is gradually lessening 
this proportion, and that such a state of things will shortly pass away ; 
but I shall devote my attention more particularly to the character and 
style of writing encouraged in our schools and colleges. Various indeed 
are the rules laid down by different teachers of the art of penmanship ; 
and great praise vnll be due to that master who shall evolve from these 
diversified rules such a system as shall be considered worthy of universal 
adoption. 

If it be expedient to introduce writing into the school-room as a branch 
of education, it is equally desirable that it should be well taught. One 
great cause of the prevalence of bad writing is the inefficiency 6f those 
selected to give instruction. Until excellence is insisted upon as an indis- 
pensable qualification for a tutor, all improvement is hopeless. Pupils will 
mvariably acquire the defects of their teachers ; and every experienced 
master knows how difficult it is to eradicate the faults and errors which 
have been countenanced for a long period under an inefficient instructor. 

That skill in penmanship was cultivated with greater assiduity in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than it is in the present, is manifest 
to any one who has carefully studied the numerous caligraphic specimens 
bequeathed to us by those who attained to any degree of excellence. They 
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are highly to be praised for their neatness and regularity, but are deficient 
in that elegance and finish which is the chief characteristic of more recent 
penmen. George Bickham, an eminent engraver of the early part of the 
last century, published a work, entitled the ** Universal Penman," wherein 
specimens of the best writings of masters living in that and the preceding 
age are exhibited. The writing is exceedingly well done, the distance 
between the letters well preserved, the height and length of the looped 
letters very generally maintained ; but, being the labour chiefly of o'-na- 
mental penmen, there is a quaintness of character, and grotesque imitation 
of animals, which becomes at times highly ludicrous. Yet faulty as it is 
in many essential points, the style of writing challenges competition with 
our modem copies for what is cidied, by one of the old masters, ''Inclinat«dii» 
heigh th, breadth, bigness, and continuation," of character. 

In 1763 another work was published, illustrative of the high estimation 
in which the art of caligraphy was held. The work is curious, as weU for 
its matter as its rarity, and is entitled *'The Origin and Progress of 
Letters," by W. Massey, who was an enthusiastic lover of the art. In it 
biographical notices of nearly eighty writing masters are detailed, most of 
whom had given to the world some proof of their talent through the 
medium of the ^'rolling press." These notices are interspersed with 
various amusing anecdotes relative to caligraphic performances, showing 
how, in 1595, one Peter Bales contended with a contemporary, Daniel 
Johnson, for a golden pen of twenty pounds value ; how, a century later, 
the Standard Rules, published by Mr. Snell, proved the cause of an 
acrimonious controversy among the scholastic fraternity. The book con- 
tains allusions to Standard Rules, issued by different writing masters for 
the space of two centuries, but wisely adds, " Who now-a-days take tboae 
Standard Rules, either one or the other, for their guide in writing ?" Each 
by turn, in the natural course of events, has become almost obsolete. 

The two most accomplished penmen of the present century are Mr. 
Tomkins and Mr. Paton. The former has published several caiigraphie 
works, which are highly esteemed by practicid teachers ; and the latter, in 
his Beauties of Penmanship, has raised his art, if possible, to a still further 
state of perfection. The works of these penmen deserve a closer imitaticHi 
by the designers of our copy-books. Mr. R. F. Clarke, another superior 
writer, has issued a set of copies which are worthy of imitation. In the 
works of these writers will be found the principles which should guide the 
student. 

Where an efficient master is employed, and individual ixmtruction is 
given, the plain ruled copy-books are the best. The master can then ndnpt 
his mode of teaching to the requirements of the scholar ; he can devote 
attention to his peculiar deficiencies, or assist his progress where aataral 
aptitude is perceptible. But when he has to convey instruction to many 
pupils at the same time, additional aids are required ; and these are fownd 
in the use of the lar^e black board and interlinear copy-books. The former 
is indispensable in large schools : by it the teacher is enabled to di^lay^ 
in plain character, the peculiar construction of the more difficult letters ; 
the height, width, and inclination of the strokes ; the form of the capitsk 
and figures, &c. If this is done with judgment, it will be found a aost 
expeditious method of imparting instruction, and will seldom fail to insure 
success. The assistance to be derived from tiie interiinear copy-bo<^ 
depends entirely upon the manner in which they are drawn up. If the 
copies are irregular, the form of the letter incorrect, the style of writing 
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inelegant, tbese defects \7ill be copied with more or less accuracy bj the 
pupils : the faults and peculiarities of the examples will be as readily 
acquired as the beauties. It is for this reason that I desire to. devote a 
laiger share of our attention to these copy-books than the subject would at 
Urst sight appear to warrant, feeling conyinced that the tardy improvement 
visible in many schools is attributable to the bad style of writing encou* 
raged by the copies. 

To render an interlinear copy-book serviceable it must be designed with 
great care and skill, the copies should be short and not occur too fre- 
quently, never more than twice in a page of eight lines ; they should be 
nded down between the words, the pupil being by this means restrained 
within the limits in which the copy is written; the letters should be 
simple, void of all flourishes, otherwise the learner will run into excesses 
which are licensed bv no standard rules. Great regard must be paid to 
the proper width of letters, to the height or length of those which rise or 
descend from the lines. 

As many of these books have fallen imder my observation, and I have prac- 
tically tested their worth, I may be allowed to express an opinion with regard 
to their merits and demerits. The first upon which I have to remark, is the 
Manual of Writing, published (under the sanction of the Committee of 
Council on Education) on the Swiss system of M. Mulhauser ; it contains 
many excellent rules and precepts ; but a few alterations might be made 
which would materially increase its usefulness ; there is a stiffness about 
the examples, which an increase of inclination would tend in a great 
measure to remove ; the distance between the and the succeeding letter 
is incorrect, unless when followed by a curved stroke as «, or a ; the same 
may be remarked of the space between the w and succeeding letter ; the 
cross to / is too fanciful ; the capital letters, such as A, would be better 
commenced vnth dots, — simplicity of form being a great recommendation 
in copies ; W and V might be improved ; still I cannot but approve the 
labour bestowed upon the book, and regret that it should be necessary to 
qualify my commendation in any degree. 

"The abort and certain road to a good handwriting, by Mr. George 
Darnell," would, in our humble opinion, be traversed with greater facility, 
and with happier effect, were a little more attention directed to the works 
of Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Paton ; the capital letters are badly designed, 
^d sadly unsuited for copies : the figures are worse ; throughout the earlier 
part of the series, the pupil is led to depend too much upon the copy, one 
line being insuf^ient practice after the pupil has traced it ; these books 
possess one advantage^ they are ruled down between the words. 

The remarks applied to the Manual of Writing, recommended by the 
Committee of Council on Education, may with equal truth be applied to 
the copy-books of Mr. Walter M*Leod ; the style of writing is better, but 
the same error exists respecting the distance to be presepred between the 
and succeeding letter ; some of the capital letters might be improved, 
the down stroke of (lie Z^ for instanccj is never made thick by a good 
penman. 

Foster's copy-books have many advantages, and perhaps contain fewer 
errors, but the writing is deficient in that freedom which it is very desirable 
that a child should acquire early, it being much easier to train the hand 
at first, than to remove ne^igent habits when once fi)rmed ; the figures 
*i^e perhaps the worst part c? the booki in the earlier numbers of the 
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series, the learner is (as in Mr. George Darnell's series) made too depend- 
ent upon the copy. 

Messrs. Chamhers have issued, among their numerous educational pub- 
lications, a series of copy-hooks; but they encourage a loose style of writing,, 
and the letters are in many instances formed without any regard to 
standard rules. 

There are several other elementary works on Writing, as Rapier's " First 
Book," Scott's Copy-books, &c. To these I may return on another occasion. 
I need scarcely observe, that I hold in no estimation the puffing assertions 
of those who promise their credulous readers a " good handwriting in a 
few easy lessons." Writing is an art that can be acquired only by con- 
tinual practice ; and it is just as probable that a person will become a 
proficient in the Greek language by a few hours' study, as that he will 
obtain from these advertisers the advantages they promise. 

I may seem to have passed too severe a censure upon some of the books 
to which I have alluded, and to have abstained from praising where praise 
was due ; but whoever has observed the efforts made by writing masters 
of a former age, and studied the caligraphic performances they have lefl us> 
must see that improvement in this department is not commensurate with 
the advancement made in other branches of education. I am well aware 
that in many schools very great attention is directed to penmanship, and 
that a corresponding improvement is the result. I may mstance Christ's 
Hospital ; and those of your readers who are desirous* of 'seeing the per- 
fection acquired in this art, even in early youth, would cfo well to pay a 
visit to the half-yearly exhibitions of penmanship, in the Great Hall of the 
Hospital, in the months of May ana November. To those who pursue 
this art as a profession, I*cannot do better than recommend an attentive 
study of the beautiful specimens of Chirography, by Mr. Paton, that adorn 
the walls of the Chamberlain's Office at Guudhall. N. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS- 
QuES. 159. — Proposed by Amicus* 

Given x — y»2. . . • (l)lxi.j . 

and («« +y«) (^'-y') - 260 (2) | ^ *«* * and y. 

Answered by E^ Mr. John Godward, Mr. K, Carlisle, Mr. W. H, Levy, 
Mr. Samuel Dyer, and Mr. John Salter, Durham. 

Dividing (2) by (1) (^ + y2) (*» + ary+y2) « 130 (3) 

Squaring (1) and trans, a?* +y3—4 + 2 «y. j 

Substituting this value of x'^ + y^ in (3), we have 

(4 + 2a'y)(4 + 3*y) = 130, 

v^hicb reduces to 3 a;'^ y' + 10 «y » 57, 

and this solved gives «y a3 or ^- y. 

I Adding 4 xjf to the square of ( 1), 

jr2 + 2«y+ys«16or VJ— -3) 
.% 4r+y» ±4or db I v^ — 3; 

but;r— y = 2, 

••. 0? = 3 or — 1 or 1 db 1 1/ -—3, 
andy » 1 or— 3 or — 1 ± f i/ — 3. 
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Second Solution, by Messrs. Brookes, Mansford, and Bitter. 

Let 4? a u + 1 and y »«— 1, then the first equation *ii satisfied^ and the second be- 
comes (2,«3 -I- 2) (6 «' -¥ 2) ^ 260, which reduces to 3 «* + 4ti' — 64 ; and this sohed 
giyes »B^2ordb$V'— 3; 

.'. « 1- « •»- 1 «3 or — 1 or 1 ± ^ ^ — 3, 



and y ■»•» — 1—7 or— 3 or — 1 dbfV'*-3. 

Qx7£S. 160. — Proposed by Mr. John Thompson^ London. 
Prove the truth of the formula— 

,- sin Ze . ,^ cos %e sin i9 
cos »fl — ; — + sm '« — . 

3 3 4 

Answered by Messrs. John Oodward and T. T. Wilkinson, and on similar 
principles by Mr, Mans/ord, Mr. Ritt er, E, and A. M. 

cos*0 — - — + sin'^ — — - = cos »tf (sind — # aiu»«) + sin»ai(cos"«— cosa) 
3 3 

s cos '(^sin — sin '0CO8 « cos sin (cos 20 — sin 20) » I sin 20 cos 20 

sin 40 



Second Solution, by Mr. John Brookes, and Mr. William Godward, jun. 

gin 40 sin (304-0) si n 30 cos + cos 30 sin 
4 " 4 4 

^ sin 30 / 4cos*0 — cos30 \ cos 30 / 4Bin '0-t-sin30 \ 
''4V 3 /'**4\ 3 / 

.^ sin 30 . .^ cos 30 
aB 008 *0 + sin '0 — . 



QuES. 161. — Proposed by Mr. nomas Ambler, Wakefield. 

In a given paraboloid of revolution it is required to inscribe the greatest 
cylinder. 

Answered by Mr. William Godward, jun., Mr. Wm. Riyhton, Mr. W. U, 

Levy, E', and A . M. 

Let a » radius of the base of the given paraboloid, and 6 »■ its altitude ; also x » 
altitude of the cylinder, and y the radius of its base; then, by a property of the parabola, 

ilb — 0? : : a2 : y2 . ,.. ^a _ — . (j — j^) . hence the content of the cylinder ^ icy^x ^ 

-7— {hf»^afl)f which is to be a maximum ; or ««-ft4P — *", a max. ; .•. — » 6 — 2jr 
o- dx 

» ; orx'^ib; that is, the height of the greatest cylinder is half the height of the 
paraboloid. 

QuES. 162. — Proposed by Mr. W. H. Levy, Shalbourne. "■ 

Let the aides of any triangle ABC be bisected in the points D, £, F ; 
then the centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle D£F is the centre 
of gravity of the perimeter of the triangle ABC. ^ *_^ 
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Answered hy the Proposer and Mr, Wilkinson,' and similarly hy 
Mr, Wm. Godward, jun., and Mr, IFtn, Righton, 

Let D, E, F be the middle points or centrei of grayity of AB, BC» CA. Divide £F in 
P 80 that EP : PF : : AC : BC ; then P is the centre of grayity of the sides AC, BC ; 
but D is the centre of grayity of AB ; therefore if DP be joined, the centre of grayity of 
the perimeter of the triangle will be in DP. Again, since DE -> i AC, and DF ~ iBC, 
we haye EP : PF :: DE : DF, therefore DP bisects the angle EDF; that is, the centre 
of grayity of the perimeter of the triangle is in the line which bisects the angle EDF. 
In the same manner it may be shown to be in the lines which bisect the angles DEF, 
EFD ; bat the lines which bisect the angles of the triangle DEF intersect in the centre 
of its inscribed circle. Wherefore tlie centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle DEF 
is the centre of grayity of the perimeter of the triangle ABC. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

John Brookes, Manchester, ans. 159, 160; Kerslake Carlisle, ans. 159; Samuel 
Dyer, Wanstead, ans. 159, 160, 161; E^ Great Stukeley, ans. 169^ 160, 161, 162; 
John Godward, Chelsea, ans. 159, 160 ; William Godward, Jan., Chelsea, ans. 159, 160, 
161, 162; W. H. Leyy, Shalboorne, ans. 159, 160, 161, 162 ; Charles Mansford, West- 
minster, ans. 159, 160; A.M.^ ans. 160, 161 ; William Righton, Ripley, ans. 160, 161 ; 
Edward Ritter, Sanderland, ans. 159, 160, 161, 162 ; John Salter^ Darham, ans. 159 ; 
and T. T. Wilkinson, Bamley, ans. 160, 162. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NUHBER FOR APRIL^ 1853. 

QuEs. 163. — Proposed by Mr* T, T, Wilkinson, Burnley, 

A gentleman in Burnley has recently purchased a number of ground- 
rents, producing 7^L per annum, and having forty -three years to run, for 
1200/. What rate of interest does he obtain for his money? 

QuES. 164. — From Pottos School Euclid, communicated by a Correspondent. 

** In the base BC of an isosceles triangle ABC, take a point D, and ia 
CA take CE equal to CD, let ED produced meet AB produced in F ; then 
3Z. AEF « 2 right angles + Z. AFE, or = 4 right angles + Z. AFE," accord- 
ing as the vertical angle is greater or less than two-thirds of a right angle. 
Required demonstrations of both cases. 

QuES. 165. — From the Senate House Problems for 1852, proposed 

by request of a Correspondent. 

Prove the truth of the formula — 

2 (sin «e + cos •«) — 3 (sin *«+ cos <«) + !« 0. 

QuES. 166. — From the same, communicated by Mr. W. H, Levy. 

A uniform rod of length / is cut into three portions, a, b, c, and these 
are formed into a triangle ; v^hen the triangle is placed in unstable equili- 
brium, resting with its plane vertical, and one of its angular points upon a 
smooth horizontal plane, find the angle which the uppermost side makes 
with the horizon ; and show that if a, /J, y be the three angles correspond- 
ing to the several cases of a, b, c, being the uppermost side, then 

(/ + a) tan o + (/ + A) taniB + (/+c) tan 7 = 0. 

*4e* It is particnlarly requested that all mathematical contributions be forwarded, at 
latest, by the 20th of each month. All new questions, in order to insure an early in- 
sertion, should be accompanied by their solutions. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE CULTIVATION, MANAGEMENT, AND 

PRESERVATION OF THE VOICE. 

(Continued /rom p, 64.) 

[The following remarki, addreued to Clergjmen, bate been pnblisbed In 7^« Mnglith 
Churehman. We extract tbem as being nsefnl and suggestive to Masters.] 

We have urged upon readers the necessity of learning to read in an even 
and sustained tone. The reason, perhaps, why so few attain to this, is 
because the difficulty lies where we are least apt to look for it. We do 
not discover the enemy, and therefore we do not conquer. Few men know 
whether they read in an even tone, or in tones rising and falling unnaturally. 
Men oflen think they keep to one tone, when they are actually offending 
and provoking the ears of others hy the most ahsurd incongruous changes 
of tone. Men try to detect such changes of tone in their own reading, and 
they cannot. It is strange that it should he so, yet the fact is certain. 
" Habit will not account for this ; the reader never drops his tone at the 
end of the sentences except when he reads in Church ; the people hear 
him as often as he hears himself. Their ears never cease to perceive the 
dropping of the note ; habit never makes their ears incapable of detecting 
it.'' Why then should we suppose that it is habit which makes his ear 
incapable of it? The reader's ear has not become incapable of detecting 
the very same changes of tone in the voice of another. Why then should 
he have thus become incapable in his own case, merely from nabit ? Again, 
we believe it to be a fact that almost every young reader, when he first stands 
up to read in a large church, does immediately drop to a lower note at the 
end of each sentence. This is not habit, for he never did it before in 
private, nor will habit now lead him to do it in private, and we believe that, 
at this commencement, he finds as much difficulty in detecting variations 
of tone in his own voice, as he does after years of habit. This is clearly 
not a fault of the ear induced by habit. There must be some natural cause 
for this in our organisation, and it is worth seeking for. 

The writer's own experience and observation has led him to think that 
we hear our own voices in a different manner, and through a different me- 
dium, firom that by which we hear the voices of others. There is certainly 
another way of hearing, besides through the external opening of the ear. 
If the reader doubt this, let him take a bar of iron, and suspend it by a 
string ; let him set the bar in vibration, by striking it, and then suspend it 
close to the ear until the sound has wholly died away, and the ear takes 
notice of it no longer. Let him then press the string firmly to his temple^ 
and he will then again distinctly hear the vibration ; he may remove the 
string to be sure that the ear cannot discern the sound, and he may again 
apply the string, and hear it distinctly, without having renewed the vibra- 
tion. This vibration is conveyed to the auricular nerve through a wholly 
different medium from that which enters by the external opening of the 
ear ; and it is not strange that these sounds should vary greatly, from the 
different mediums they pass through. Let the reader strike the bar again, 
and, while he hears it with the ear, let him press the string to his temple ; 
he now hears both ways at once. The sound is very loud, and very con- 
fused. We may hear our own voices thus in both ways together. This 
perhaps is not all ; there is an air passage from the interior of the mouth 
to the interior of the drum of the ear. It is highly probable that the vi- 
bration of one's own voice is conveyed to the interior of the ear through 
this passage. The writer has oflen observed that the closing, or the sudden 
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opening of this passage when dosed, makes a far greater difierence in tke 
sound of bis own voice than in the sound of another voice. This seems 
conclusive that we hear our own voices through this passage. Here there 
are three ways in which we hear our own voices, all of which may be in 
operation together, but to one of which we perhaps chiefly attend. 

He who considers this, may be more ready to give credit to the warning 
that, if he attempts to judge of the tones of his own voice iii the same way 
that he judges of the tones of another voice, he tnll almost certainly he 
deceived. Not that the way we hear our own voices cannot enable us to 
judge of the tone ; but this way of hearing requires to be trained for the 
purpose. We have been all our lives listening to others ; we have perhaps 
never listened attentively to ourselves. Our estemal sense of hearing is 
trained to detect variations In the tones of others ; our internal sense of 
hearing is not trained to detect variations in our own. This seems th6 onlj 
account we can give of a fact that is too certain to be denied. Men do read 
in a medlev of Afferent tones, without being able to observe themselves 
what is painfully evident to every one else. 

Let not the reader, then, too hastily assume that he has acquired the 
power of reading in a uniform and even tone. If he be wise, and if he wish 
not to be deceived, he will ask others to judge of it, and will believe their 
testimony rather than his own hearing. If he be fortunate enough to be 
acquainted with a good mimic, and have temper to be mimicked, this idll 
be the most valuable assistance he can receive. [We have often thought 
this. — £d. E. C] One such lesson may do more for him than all the in- 
struction in the worid, because it will shew him the necessity of exertion. 

After a time, he will learn to distinguish by another sense, whether his 
tones vary or not. The writer of this, after several years of careful self- 
observation, can now jndge of the tones of his own voice by the feel better 
than by the hearing ; we cannot recommend much reliance on one's own 
ear, even after the most careful training. When the reader feels his chest 
still raised and full at the conclusion of his sentence, requiring but a very 
small replenishing of air, he may then be pretty sure that he has read the 
sentence in a tone evenly sustained. When he has acquired a power of 
judging by the feel of any alteration in the larynx in his throat, he may 
then know, with certaintv, whether his tone has been sustained, and that 
wholly independent of his hearing. 

There is certainly an imitative potTer in the organs of the human vdc^, 
which is to a great extent independent of our own hearing of the sounds 
we produce, ft is probable that a man, who could have the voice of an- 
other, would be able to imitate that voice, although he had not the power 
of hearing the sounds which he himself produced. This aifords great en- 
couragement to the study of good reading when we are fortunate enough to 
hear it. 

Let the reader now listen attentively to the next bad reader he hears. 
Let him mark the effect produced by the faults of tone we have been speak- 
ing of. Let him think how shocked he wonld be to heat himself read in 
the same way. Let him reflect that every one else may hear him read sd, 
though he cannot hear it himself. He may be pretty sure that the reader 
he listens to is perfectly unconscious of his own mults. Let him then get 
a judicious friend to tell him candidly how he reads ; and then let him con- 
sider what we have said of the means of correcting this fault. 

We shall proceed in our next number to consider the organs of voice in 
the throat. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1852. 
{Qmtinued from p. 68.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

DIVISION I. 

Skction I. — ^Work one of tbe foUowiog sums lo that the reason of each step in (he 
working maj appear :— 

1. Subtract 35968 from 52071. 

2. Multiply 4963 by 307. 

3. If 13 things cost £15, what will 19 cost ? 

N.B. — ^This sum is to be so worked as to be inteUigible to children who have no 
knowledge of fractions. 
SacTioN II. — 1. A man bays 148 yards of cloth at 2f. 1\d* per yard; at what price 
must he sell it to gain £\2 12«. \0d, by the whole ? 

2. Find by the rule of practice the cost of 6 tons^ 7 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lbs. at £^ lOt. Id. 
per cwt. 

3. Having bought goods for £2Xi, I sell half of them so as to gain 10 per cent. ; for 
how much must I sell the remainder so as to gain 20 per cent, on the whole ? 

Sbction III. — 1. Having bought goods for £1% I sell them four months afterwards 
for j^25 ; what is the gain per cent, per annum ? 

2. Extract the cube root of 7 to 4 places of decimals, and cube the result. 

3. Find the area of a floor whose length is 13 feet 7 inches and its breadth 1 1 feet 9 
inches, and show by means of a diagram what surface is represented in each term of 
the answer. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Section IV.-^What books are used in keeping a tradesman's accounts, and for 
what purposes ? 
Give examples of the headings and entries in these books respectirely. 

DIVISION II. 

1. ProTe in such a way as to make it intelligible to children one of the following 
rules of mental arithmetic : — 

a. To find the price of 20 articles, every shilling in the price is to be taken < as £\, 
and every penny as \». Sd, 

h. If Uie price of an article be expressed in farthings, the price of 100 may be found 
by taking those farthings as pence, and their double, as shillings. 

c. To find the interest of any number of pounds for a given number of months at 5 per 
cent, per annum ; take the pounds as pence and multiply by the months. 

2. A and B can build a boat together in 18 days, and with the assistance of C they 
can build it in 11 days; in what time could C do it by himself? 

3. Taking any number of two or more placet of digits, show that that number must 
leave the same remainder when divided by 9, that the sum of its digits does. 

4. Approximate by the method of continued fractions to the value of >/ll, and show 
that the diflference between any two of the consecutive fractions in the result has unity 
for its numerator. 

EUCLID. 

DIVISION I. 

Section I.— 1. Upon the same base and upon the same side of it there cannot be 
twotriangles that have their sides which are terminated in one extremity of the base, 
equal to one another, and likewise those which are terminated at the other extremity. 

2* The greater side of every triangle is opposite to the greater angle. 

3. To a given straight line to apply a parallelogram, which shall be equal to a given 
triangle, and hsve one of its angles equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

Section II. — 1. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square of the 
whole line is equal to the squares of the two parts, together with twice the rectangle 
contained by the parts. 

.2. If a straight line be divided into two equal and also into two unequal parts, the 
Bqnares of the two unequal parts are together double of the square of halif the line, and 
of the square of the line between the points of section. 
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3. If from any point without a drcle two straight lines be drawn, one of which cut 8 
the circle and the other touches it, the rectani^ eontaiiied by the whole line which cuts 
the circle and the part of it without the circle shall be equal to the square of the line 
which touches it. 

MSNSURikTIOK. 

SscTioN III. — 1. What is the cost of a wall of brickwork 72 ft. 6 in. long, 19 ft. 
3 in. high, and 5-| bricks thick, at £4, per rod ? 

2. A ooaeh wheel turns 280 times in a mile ; what is its radius ? 

3. A pipe 2 inches in diameter discharges 20 gallons of water in a mim^ ; what is 
the uniform speed at which the water is issuing ? 

4. What is the content of a tree whose length is 17i ft., and whieh girts, in 5 equi- 
distant places, as follows,— viz., 9*43 ft., 7*92 ft, $'lb ft., 4*74 ft., 3*16 ft ? 

fiBcmoir IV.— <}ire an example of a Md book, and ealeulale the area of the corre- 
sponding field. 

DIVISION IL 

1. Bqual straight Itnea ia a cirde are equiHy distant fiom the centre ; and coa- 
versely, those which are equally distant from the centre are equal to one another. 

2; Aho«t a given clrde, to describe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

3. If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one an|^ of the other, and the 
sides about tiie equal angles proportionals, the triangles shall be equiangular, and aiiall 
have those angles equal which are opposite to tiie homologous sides. 

4. Show that straighit lineSf whioh are peipendieiUar to paraUel straight lines, are 
theaMclves also paralleL 

5. If from any point in the diagonal of a paralldogram, straigfat lines be drawn to tim 
angles, the parallelogram will be divided into two pairs of equal triangles. 

6. If tangents be drawn at the extremities of any two diameters of a circle and pro- 
duced to intersect one another, the straight lines adjoining the opposite points of inter- 
ssotion will both pass Uirovgh the eentre. 

ALGEBRA. 

DIVISION I. 

&ICV10M I.— I. Add together, 2 (« + A) sr ys, 3 (a — 2 6) «y' and 4 (2 a— ») »yK 

2. Prom (« + ft) d? + (ft + c)y, take (a — ft) x — {6-^0) y, 

3. Prove that («— ft) (*— «) (* — ft) + (*— c) (*— ft) (#— c) + (c— «) (»— c) 
(«— a) is equal to (a — ft) (ft — e) (a — c). 

fl + ft + — 
ftECTZON n.— 1. Reduce to thdr simplest forms and ^^. 

ft 

«. Multiply (3+ ^/'^=^) by (2— V*:^) 
3. Reduce to its simplest form — 

1 



jp— 1+. 



1 + 



4 —47 

and find the square root of 13 + 2 V3* 
SncnoN III. — Solve one of the following equations ^<— 



2. 2««— or— 2d?Vl— d?*-l|. 

3. A farmer buys a flock of sheep at the rate of £7 for every 5 sheep, he afterwaids 
loses 9, and sells the remainder at the rate of j£l6 for every 11, and the snm fer 
which he sells the flock is ;^24 more than that which he gave for it ; how many shees^ 
vcre there ? 

DIVISION IL 

1. A blank paper book containing 48 sheets is sold for I4#. and another contahiing 79 
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shceti of the same site fbr 19#., the binding cost the same in both, and the paper was of 
the same qaality. What was the price of the binding ? 

2. A rectangular field is to be inclosed from the waste with a fe nee 40 chains long,it 
is to be surronndedy within the fence, by a gravel walk 6*05 yards wide, and there is to 
be left in the middle an area of 6*05 acrM of grasa. "What nvst be the dimenaioM of 
the field? 

Ill 

3. 



4. Find what sum of money at r per cent, compound interest will amount in n yean 
£a? And find the number of years in which a sum of money will doable itself at r 

per cent, compound interest. 

5. What annuity, to commence at the end of two years and to continue two yearSy 
certain, can be bought for ;^1000, allowing 5 per cent, compound interest? 

6. If the present population of Great Britain be thirty millions, and the annual 
emigration— supposed to take place at the end of the year— be one quarter of a nillion, 
by what proportion must the number of births in each of the next two years exceed the 
number of deaths that the population may have increased at the expiration of that time 
by one-twentieth ? 

HIQHSR MATHEMATICS. 

DIVISION I. 

Section I. — 1. Find the common difference of a series in arithmetical progressioiii 
whose flrat term ia 8* and the sum of the eight first terms 28« 

2. Find the present Talue of an annuity it £A to be paid for n yean, allowing con- 
pound intereat. 

3. Required the Tvlgar frartioa equivalent to the dedmal 'PQQQ, &c« ; where P con- 
tains p digits, and Q, contains f digits reenrring m <f|f. 

SacnoN II.-— 1. Prove generally ttM rule for pointiikg oif in the product of two 
decimal numbers as many decimals as there are in the muitiplier and multiplicand 
together. 

2. Define the logarithm of a number, and show that 



(0 



log I -r- I «h>g m -~ log n 
10 V«^ 10 10 

3. What IS meant by the radix, and what by the diffits of a scale of notation ? What 
is the Aamber whioh is expressed by 2 4 3 1, in the scale of notation, where radix ia 5 ? 
Prove the rule for expressing a number ia any scale of notation. 
Sectmm III.<^1. Prove one of the following formula of plane trigenometry :— 

Cos (A + B)«Cos A Cos B — Bin A Sin B. 

/ (S-b)(S-cl 

2. How might the height of the top of St. Paul's abore Wimbledon Common be de- 
termined by obaervatioae made en Wimbledon Common, from whence St. Paul's can 
be seen ? 

3. By what means can the distanee from one another of two remote objects, C and D, 
be determined by obaerratione taken from stations A and B, whose distance from one 
another is known, and wheooe the objecta C and D are visible ? Give the formolse which 
most be used in this eompntation. 

Section IV. — l. Investigate an expression for the area of a triangle in terms of 
its sides. 

2. Prove the expressions for the circumference and area of a circle in terms of the 
ndios. 

3. Show that the solid content of a cone or pyramid it found by multiplying the area 
of Its base by one-third its heigM. 

DIVISION II. 

1 . Rnd file smn of fhe series 1* + 2« + 3^ + &c. to n terms. 

*• Knd the number of combinations of n things take n r tog ether, miA show that hi 
tbe same as the number of combinations of n things taken n—r together. 
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3. Prove the binominal theorem in the cue in which m ie a poeitiTe integtri and 

expand (^ Li*) f 

4. Show bj the method of indeterminate coeffieientt that 

g-t-1 5 4^ 

a^ — 7d?+12 «* — 4 — d? — 3 

5. Solve the equation— a:" — 441 a: + 2430 « 0. 

6. Expand a*, and deduce from the expanaion an expreaaion-— in a conTerging ierie» 
•—for the logarithm of a number to the baae a. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
DIVISION I. 

Skotion I. — Deacribe and explain one of the following inatruments. .J .1'] 

1. A barometer. 

2. An air pump. 

3. An electrifying machine and leyden jar. 

Section II. — Deacribe and explain one of the following machinea. 

1. A locomotive engine. 

2. A hydraulic ram and a fire engine. 

3. A Clock. 

Section III. — 1. What muat be the diameter of an iron wire to auatain II cwt. the 
tenacity of the iron being 25 tone per aquare inch ? 

2. How long will ten men be in pumping dry the hold of a ahip which containa 3000 
cubic feet of water, the centre of gravity of the water being 14 feet below the deck, and 
each man being anpposed to yield 1500 unite of effective work per minute ? 

3. Deacribe the wheel and double axle, and ahow how the relation of the power to the 
weight may be determined in thia machine. 

Section IV. — 1. What experiments serve beat to ahow the expansion of metals, and 
the currents produced in liquids and gases by the application of heat ? 

2. Give some account of nitrogen and of its compounds. 

3. By what different methods may the chemical constitution of water be ascertained ? 

DIVISION II. 

1. Show how it may be determined, by geometrical constmotion, whether the wall of 
a reservoir will stand or not, and prove fully the rule you use. 

2. Wanting to determine the quantity of water discharged per minute from a pipe, I 
place under it a vessel, in the bottom of which is a rectangular aperture which I can close 
by means of a slide. I find that when the dimensions of the aperture are 4 inchea by 3 
the water stands steadily in the reservoir at a height of 3 feet. What is the efflux per 
minute from the pipe, neglecting the effects of contraction ? 

3. Given the number of unite of work, ii, which a man can do on each atroke of a 
pump, the depth, a, of the water in the well beneath the bottom of the barrel, and the 
aection, h^ of the barrel ; it ia required to find the length of the atroke, so that the whole 
work on each atroke may juat be expended in raising the water. 

4. What experiments show the influence of the state of the surfiice of a body on the 
radiation of ita heat, and what experimenta show the existence of latent heat ? 

5. Explain, fully, what ia meant by the law of chemical equivalenta, and what, by 
that of gaseous volumes. Give aome account of chemical nomenclature^ and chemical 
notation. 

6. What are the chemical properties of oils and fata ? What application is made of 
those properties to the uses of life ? 

QUESTIONS IN FARMING. 

1. Write out a farmer's calendar from February to June. 

2. How haa the ground to be prepared for turnipa ? What ia the time for sowing 
them ? What rulea are to be obaerved in hoeing turnipa ? 

3. What ia meant by the four courae aystem ? What are the advantagea of keeping 
up atock as compared with pasture ? What rules are to be observed in applying liquid 
manure ? 
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MUSIC. 

DIVISION I. 

Skction I.— 1. Write ont the lubstanee of a lesson on beating time, with examples 
of all the ordinary cases. 

Skction II.— 1. How is a very gradaal increase or decrease of Telocity or of loud- 
ness expressed ? When a note is to be forced how is it distingnished ? 

2. How many sonnds are there in a ieiraehard t How many tetrachords are there in 
a major scale ? Give the names of the sonnds of the tetrachord. 

3. What rules ought to be obser?ed with regard to ih^ tttm in singing ? Write out 
the following melody with a direct and with an inverted turn introdnced. 




^ 



33 



I r r 1 1 r I I 



SECTION III. — 1. Supposing that in a musical composition the time were to change 
from ^ ^ ^ 7» ^^t ehsnge would be required in the manner of beating ? What 

would be the value of each of the beats in each case ? 
2. In what scale is the following passage written ? State how you determine it. 




inpmri°i^W# 



n 



^ 



rz 



nH-^ 



r 



3. What is meant by reudinff in tim» t Show the following passage should be read 
in time. 




SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER. 

DIVISION II. 

1. Szplain, as you would to a dass, what is meant by the terms prime, harmonie 
chord. 

2. What rule is obsenred in arranging chords for more than and for fewer than four 
▼oioes ? On what principle is the rule bssed ? 

3. What are 9efuenee9 f Explain the differences between twMl and real sequeneet, 

4. la there anything objectionable in the arrangement of the following chords ? . 




d 



-trrr 



J 



m 



■e 



n 
4 



■J.- 



4 



i 



33l 



rr 



"Ol 



5. In musical composition what relation ought to exist between the chords in order 
to produce the best effect ? 

6. Give a list of the eontonant and dieeonant intervale, distinguishing what are 
^momahue, petfeet and impeffeet. 

PERSPECTIVE. 
1. Explain what is meant by a perspective representation of an object. 
Give such a representation of a rigbt*angled triangle, when one of the sides which 
contain the right angle is vertical and the triangle is (1) above, (2) below the eye. 
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2. Define the following termi : — the intersection of the original plane, the parallel of 
the original plane, the Tanishing point of a line, and the centre of a picture. 

Illustrate your definitions hy a diagram. 

3. Make an aeouiate drawing of a cube, supposing the plane of the pietwre to be 
parallel to one of the sides, and the cube to he below the eye on the left. 

Place upon it another cube of half the linear dimensions exactly over its oenti*. 

4. Draw an acoarate perspective representation of a square, the sides of wliieh are 
parallel and perpendicttlar to the plane of the picture ; haYing given the centvo and dis- 
tance of the picture, the side of the square, and the seat of one of its comera. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

Sbction I. — State how you would organize a school if placed under your charge in 
one of the following eases :— draw a pliuiy showing the arrangement of your classes,— > 
■ and give a copy of your time table. 

1. 60 children^ mixed, with no pupil teaeher, but with a mistress who attends sU 
day, and can teach reading and sewing. 

2. 80 childrsn, mixed, with a pupU teacher, and a mistress who attends in the after* 
noon to teach sewing. 

3. 120 boys in a town, with two pupil teachers. 

Section II. — 1. Give the heads of a lesson on OBO'Of Ae folldwiag subjects i— • 

1. Lime. 

2. The seeds, stems, and flowers of plants. 

3. The transformations of insects. 

Section IIL— L What are the proper sources of authority in a school ? 

2. What are the characteristic dangers to himself of the schoolmaster's profession ? 

3. What do you understand by the education of a child ? What are the neouraes of 
a schoolmaster for accomplishing it ? 

Section IV. — 1. In what particalars may the following defects in the character of a 
teacher show thems^es to the children of his sohool aad their parents ?— scdAshness— 
untruthfulness — improvidence. 

2. In what way may the following Christian graces find their exercise in the work of 
the teacher, and, under God's blessiiig, with what probable results ? — humility-*love— a 
lervent spirit. 

Section V. — 1. On what does ** value'' depend ? Why are gold and silver Talnahle ^ 
Give examples of things without value, and show why they are without it 

2. How must money be laid out to become " capital "? Give examples of different 
ways of so laying it out. Show, by an example, what would be the condition of a com- 

.munity without ** capital." 

3. What is the use of taxes ? Give examples of the state of countries where no taxe» 
are paid. Show that it is just to make every body pay them. What hare the taxes to 
do with the national debt ? 

ftVBSTIOKl FBOM M'eUlLOCH'fl COVBSS OF KSASINa, 

1. Give exsmples, from Dr. Amott, of the wonders of crvilixatiOB. 

2. Give examples, from Adam Smith, of the division of labour. 

3. Give an abstract of the lesson on the British Constitution. 

Section VI. — 1. In what manner are stratified and unstratified rodu found asaoekted 
with one another ? What are the great divisions of stratified rocks ? 

2. Give some account of the different kinds of organic remains, aad of \he strata ia 
which they are found. 

3. Give sense account of the oiigans of digestion and respiration. 

CIT7ESTION8 FEOM If 'CUXiLOOH's OOUaSE OF aSAOINO. 

Gire an. abstract of one of the lessons entitled as follows:— 

1. The animal economy. 

2. Aqueous vapour. 

3. First lines in optics. 

I 

Co €4^ntiiponUvM^ 

A Subscriber. — ^We do not think that English composition is to be learnt bjexerdses 
(see Vol. YL, p. 21). Of those named, perhaps Parker or GraLam will be found most 
usefol. 

Oar paper on the VaoxhaU Schools is unavoidably postponed. 
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PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY. 

FACTORY SCHOOLS. 



Not many persons, perhaps, have trayelled from the Waterloo terminus on the 
South-Western or on the Windsor Ime, Without noticing a larse corrugated 
zinc roof, nearly on a leyel with the northern parapet of tne railway, a 
short distance irom the Vauxhall station, on the Wmdsor side. There is 
something in the clean, neat, healthy-looking character of the roof itself, 
with its long row of circular skylights, amid all the dingy dirtiness and 
ruin, and foul offensire smells of that old and husy manufacturing i 

quarter, which at once arrests the attention. And those who have had the 
misfortune to he familiar with the neighbourhood of a candle manufactory 
in old times, and to be compelled, even for a few moments in their business 
walks, to pass through its hot and greasy air, may be apt to feel some 
measure of surprise at finding that this building is a busy workshop of one 
of the largest candle factories in the world ; and that here are prepared, by 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands, those " Albert Lights," and " Mor- 
tars," and " Child's Night Lights," which have driven from our bed- 
rooms the old flickering and sputtering rushlight, with its Argus-eyed 
citadel. 

But this Night-Light Factory forms only a small part of the works 
of the large manufacturing company to which it belongs. The chimneys 
of the Belmont Factory may be seen a little further oflF towards the river ; 
and almost all the delicacies in the " candle line," which now relieve our 
eyes and our nostrils from the infliction of " the mould" and " tallow dip," 
are produced in immense quantities in this immediate neighbourhood, in 
the factories of "Price's Patent Candle Company." 

Now it certainly is one of the great drawbacks to the satisfaction which 
we all experience at the wonderful improvement which has taken place of 
late years in all things which relate to our material comforts, that we are 
compelled to feel that each improvement has at the same time caused no 
small amount of misery. Thus, the journeyman tailor has greatly suflered 
for our cheaper coats, and waistcoats, and trousers; and our shirts 
and other linen are apt to assume the form in which they come to us, from 
the feeble hands of ill-paid wretchedness. Those who have been accus- 
tomed to work among the poor in the crowded districts of the metropolis 
are well acquainted with these things. But those who are also familiar 
with the working classes in the neighbourhood of factories, are well aware 
how much more appalling the moral effects of our extended comforts are 
apt to be — what irreligiousness, and misery, and vice are apt to result from 
the congregation of large masses of young persons of each sex in shops 
and work-rooms — and what a withering curse seems generally to fall on a 
parish and a neighbourhood on the first introduction of a large factory. 

All this ought not to be. It cannot be that Gk)d has given us new skill 
in handicraft and increased powers of production, so as to enable us im- 
mensely to augment our creature comforts, and that on every side, in order 
that we should make each other miserable, and vice become extended, and 
He, the Giver, more dishonoured than before. We are not wrong to use 
His gifts, and thus extend our comforts. But surely we abtise them : — we 
use them wrongly. The increased riches in knowledge, and power, and sub- 
stance which He has been so wonderfully bestowing upon us continuously 
for many years, and which have developed themselves so much in manu- 

VOL. VII. NO. IV. E 
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f acturing skill, to the augmentation of our personal and social comforts, are 
surely meant by Him to minister to our real enjoyment, — physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral, — and to redound to His glory in making us both happier 
and better men. 

All this has been felt by many, and urged over and over again. Clergy- 
men, and schoolmasters, and governments have tried to remedy the evil ; 
and many a noble-hearted manufacturer has endeavoured, at any rate, to 
mitigate it, by the establishment of factory schools and Ubraries. Bat it 
seems to have been left to " Price's Patent Candle Company " to prove that 
a large manufactory may easily be made a moral blessing to an entire 
neighbourhood, and become the centre of civilization, the fountain of intel- 
lectual and moral culture — ay, too, of religious feelings, and habits, and 
discipline. 

Such the factories of this company really appear to have become. We 
have before us a " Special Report by the Directors to the Proprietors of 
Price's Patent Candle Company, respecting that part of the proceedings of 
the annual general meeting of the company, 24th March, 1 852, which has 
reference to the educational, moral, and religious charge to be taken by the 
company aver the persons (and especially the young persons) in its em- 
ployment," by which it appears that at the general meeting of the proprie- 
tors, on the 24th of March, 1852, ** the annual sum of \20QL was voted for 
the continuance of the educational and religious arrangements, and a sum of 
3289/. for the repayment of all past expenses." 

This is no slight sum of money for the proprietary of a manufacturing^ 
company to expend on the intellectual and moral culture of their work- 
people, and for the promotion of their psychological advantage. It was 
done, moreover, under no excitement, but deliberately, and after patient 
investigation ; and was merely the adoption of a well-tested, long-tried 
system, which had grown up gradually under the fostering care of one of 
the managing directors, apparently on his own responsibility, though with 
the encouragement of his brother and coadjutor, and of one or two of the 
proprietors. "What that system js will best be seen from the following 
document : — 

" Extract from the Proceedings of the Directors at a Meeting held on the 18th 
March, 1852. 

** Read report of the committee, appointed 29th May, 1851, for the purpose of mak- 
ing the following inquiries : — 

" First — To inquire and report to the board the nature and extent of education at 
present available both to the children and adults employed at the company's works. 

** Secondly— The outlay that has been incurred on this account to the present time, 
and from what source. 

'* Thirdly — The nature and extent of religious instruction available for the workpeople 
and their families in the employ of the company, and the facilities afforded them for 
attending public worship or otherwise, and 

*' Fourthly— Generally to suggest the course which it may be expedient for the com- 
pany to adopt on these heads, and the nature of the propositions which it may be ad- 
visable to submit for the sanction of the proprietors. 

" REPORT. 

^ *' Your committee have inquired into the subjects to which you directed their atten- 
tion. And a short time since, in conjunction with Mr. Moseley (the government in- 
spector of schools, who kindly assisted them), they went over the day and night schools 
provided for the factory children by Mr. J. Wilson, who in answer to their various in- 
quiries has furnished them with the information contained in the letter which they lay 
before you herewith. 

*^ That letter your committee consider so interesting and impottant, that they recom- 
mend its being printed as an appendix to their report, and in that form circulated among^ 
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the shareholders before the next annual meeting. Nothing ihort of so submitting Mr. 
J. Wilson's own narrative, will in your committee's opinion do justice to his views, or 
enable the proprietors to judge how deeply they are indebted to him. 

'* Mr. Moseley expressed himself no less gratified than your committee were with the 
proficiency of the children, and the admirable system adopted by Mr. J. Wilson in con- 
nection with the night and day schools. 

'* The total number of young persons in all the schools on the day of inspection was 
512. At some seasons there are many more; the number yarying with the season of 
the year, and the consequent pressure or slackness of business ; — the practice being to 
send children, when not required for work, up to the schools, where they are well taught 
and kept from evil, and are always ready again when wanted ; whereas they would 
otherwise be liable to be idling about the streets, picking up bad habits, and perhaps 
might not be available when next wanted. Of course they are not paid except when 
at work, and great is their eagerness to be drafted back from the school to the work- 
shops. 

'* It seems that children living in the neighbourhood of the factory are taken into 
these schools while yet scarcely old enough to work^ and are thence drafted off into the 
work-rooms as vacancies occur, those being taken first who gain for themselves the 
best characters. This prevents the necessity of ever employing perfect strangers — a 
more important advantage, even in a pecuniary point of view, than might at first be 
supposed. The increased expense caused by these ott^-scholars is under 50/., and the 
advantage obtained may, therefore, be considered as more than equivalent to its cost. 

** For the particular details of the working of the several day schools and evening 
schools, your committee must refer to the explanations contained in Mr. J. Wilson's 
letter. 

*' His estimate of the annual expense of these schools is as follows : — 

Candle Factory day school . . • . • ;^130 

Candle Factory evening school . . . .190 

Night Light Factory boys' school . . . .110 

Night Light Factory girls' school .... 80 

ToUl . . . £510 

** In connection with these schools Mr. J.Wilson has established a cricket ground, 
small garden allotments, and annual summer excursions. The benefits obtained by 
such means are admirably stated in Mr. J.Wilson's letter. Your committee would 
particularly call attention to the original establishment of cricket in the cholera year, 
as narrated in letter, p. 8, as also to the manner in which the cricket ground and gar- 
dens have mitigated the most serious evil connected with the factory — the necessity ot 
night-work. (See letter, p. 11.) 

" In addition to the other teachers provided for the factory work-people, there is a 
permanent chaplain, who visits the sick, acquaints himself with the homes of all the 
young persons employed, makes himself familiar with the characters of the men, reads 
morning prayers to the assembled work-people, teaches in the several schools, and 
exercises a general superintendence over all matters connected with the education and 
moral welfare of the company's work-people. 

" In order to complete the system, and prevent the good work done in the week 
from being marred by the boys having no special place of worship to go to on the Sun- 
day, a chapel has been leased and licensed ; and your committee were especially struck 
by the reverential conduct of the boys and girls, by the regularity of their responses> 
and by the pleasing mannei^ in which the singing and chanting were performed by 
them. 

** The chaplain's salary is 200/. per annum (see letter, p. 19), which, together with the 
510/. already mentioned, and the expenses of the cricket giound and excursions, 135/., 
amount to a total annual expenditure of 845/. 

** The chapel itself involves an additional expense of 260/. per annum, which would 
swell the above-mentioned annual estimate to 1105/. 

" Mr. J. Wilson has from the time when these schools, &c., were originally instituted, 
down to the 31st December, 1851, expended no less than 3289/. of his own moneys, in 
such annual payments as are above enumerated, and in furnishing necessary accommo- 
dation, and purchasing books for the school children. 

*' Under these circumstances your committee think that it is for the shareholders at 
large to decide what the company ought to do in regard to the system of education so 
organised. 

Intimnch as the children employed in the factories would, but for schools especially 
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adapted to factory hours, be prevented from obtaining any edacation at all, your com- 
mittee think that is the clear daty of the company to continue vhe present sdiools, and 
so to provide for the intellectual and moral welfare of those by whose labours every 
shareholder profits. 

** The cricket ground and summer excursions seem to add so much to the efficiency of 
these schools that your committee think they should be adopted also. 

** The chaplain and chapel, or at any rate an adequate number of sittings in the chapel, 
seem likewise to form an almost necessary complement to the educational system estab- 
lished by Mr. J. Wilson^ and explained in his letter ; but the duty of continuing them 
is not quite so plain, inasmuch as the candle factory has only availed itself of a pre- 
existing popnlatiQn, and has not, as is the case of many iron works and cotton mills and 
other factories, created around itself a new population unprovided with a church, or 
pastor, on a spot previously without inhabitants. The company's work-people may, no 
doubt, resort to the regular churches and ministers of the district ; still, it must not be 
disguised, that without the concomitants of chapel and chaplain, the school system 
established by Mr. J. Wilson would lose very much of its efficiency and completeness. 

** The reimbursement of the sums already expended on the schools, &c., constitutes a 
third question. Here again it is for the shareholders at large, and not for the directors, 
to decide whether the company shall remain indebted to Mr. J. Wilsouj for all or any 
part of the sums expended by him for their benefit, and in the accomplishment of 
objects for the furtherance of which he has more than once refused friendly offers of 
assistance, as not considering himself authorized by the shareholders at large to accept 
charity in aid of institutions which he considered they had a prior right to support. 

'' Your committee have no doubt that the system of education introduced by Mr. J. 
Wilson has a direct bearing on the efficiency of the work done, and pro tanto on the 
pecuniary success of the company ; and with reference to this point would especially 
call attention to the employment of boy labour in work, with which boys would not 
formerly have been intrusted, and which was, therefore, always performed by men, until, 
to save expense, machinery was for some time entirely substituted for hand labour, but 
without obtaining that perfect execution of the particular taskj which nothing but hand- 
labour has hitherto been able to insure." 

The system described in this Report appears to have received, since the 
date of it, some very considerable extension ; for the Company finds in the 
liberal fulfilling of these duties to its workpeople as much a pecuniary ad- 
vantage as a delightful enjoyment of a privilege. E, G, there appears to be, 
at the present time, three chaplains at work instead of one ; and the wife 
of one of the proprietors has, for some time past, taken the whole moral 
supervision and direction of the female branches of the factory, — expend- 
ing upon them much time and labour, and relieving the educational fund 
of all expenditure in those quarters. 

We had the high privilege of being present, some weeks since, at a tea 
Jfertv given by this lady, in the Child's Night-Light Factory, to the girls of 
the factory schools and their immediate female relations. We are not unac- 
quainted with factory girls generally ; and were glad to obtain admission — 
in order that, from personal observation of the conduct and bearing of these 
young persons, we might form some idea of the 'nature of the moral work 
which was going on. 

There were some hundreds of persons present — The factory girls and 
their immediate female relations, many ladies, and many clergymen and 
other gentlemen ; and a- considerable number of factory men, who had in- 
'•oUed themselves into a body of stewards for the occasion. There was 
tea, and hymn-singing, and ballad-singing, (and very beautiful singing it 
was) ; there was the giving away of the prizes for general good conduct, 
and advancement in the factory, (and these prizes were books, and such 
hooks that we felt inclined to ask several of the girls for a loan of them) ; 
and then there was a lecture on chemistry (and it was a really good lecture), 
iM^tended to by tbe girk with quiet, deepi att^ntivie interest. Tl^ei^ there 
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was the enjoyttieQt of the German Tiee^ and then refrediinettts again^ and 

then the Magic Lantern. 

All this, together with the moving of the crowd from place to place — 
the attraction of various kinds of exciting amusements^ with periods of 
trying quietness — all this together affordea no bad opportunity for obser- 
vation upon the conduct and character of the girls, and for forming some 
estimate of the moral work which is going on among them. We did form 
an estimate ; and it was a most favourable one. We could scarcdv believe 
ourselves to be standing in the middle of an English factory. There was 
no coarseness, no flippant vulgarity, no put-on coyness and timidity, but a 
happy respectful confldingness in all ; and tbe quiet modest self-possession 
and perfectly unaffected refinement of the elder girls was most remarkable. 
Indeed, we saw not one thing which gave us any pain, except the evidently 
most intense suflering of " the best girl in the factory ;" who, on receiving 
her prize, was compelled to continue for a few unnecessary ncoments on 
the platform to receive the vociferous congratulations, and witness the 
somewhat tumultuous joy, of the whole assembled multitude. It is a 
thing of no slight danger to a boy to occupy such a position : but for it to 
be thrust upon one of the other sex, seems a thing positively contrary to 
nature. We are not sure that the persons in authority were responsible 
for the scene. But even if they were, they can afford to be told of one 
mistake amid so much that was excellent and delightful. 

Towards the end of this happy evening we were rather amusingly recalled 
to a comparison between this ana other manufacturing establishments which 
we have known, by a very factory-like punch from the elbow of a girl in 
whose way we were unconsciously standing ; and who, having gained her 
purpose, flaunted by, with s^ triumphant laugh. " She is not one of us, sir ; 
she is a stranger." There was no difliculty in seeing it. The poor thing, 
though sufficiently well dressed, looked like a savage among the factory 
girls. 

The girls of the factory have not been so long attended to as the boys ; 
for the whole matter at the first sprang up spontaneously with the latter : 
and so long as the educational system was comparatively a private matter 
in the factory, and entirely dependent upon Mr. Wilson, the managing 
director, he could not give to the girls very much of his attention. 
Moreover, it was not until a few months ago that he found a lady to un- 
dertake the supervision of them. 

While, however, the female department was still without such a head, and 
the whole educational system was still dependent on Mr. J. Wilson, the 
moral effects which we have here alluded to were not entirely undeveloped. 
Messrs. Brownrigge and Conybeare had been appointed by the subscribers 
to investigate the system which Mr. Wilson was carrying on. We have 
before us the speech of the latter gentleman, at the London Tavern, March 
24, 1852, recommending to the proprietors the adoption of Mr. Wilson's 
measures. We extract the following passage : — 

** The good effects of thit system seem to me to permeate and pervade the entire 
working of onr factories. Not long since I took a friend, himself a manafacturer on the 
largest scale, over our factories. The candle-making machinery, ingenious as it is — 
indeed it is the most interesting thing we have to show to the mere mechanician — did 
not so much elicit his admiration. But I shall not soon forgot his words or his looks on 
entering oar Night-Light factory, where the large proportion of our child-labour is em- 
ployed — as he looked at the healthy and happy faces, and clean and tidy dress of our 
girls, and watched their intelligent and smiling faces as (evidently amused at our in- 
spection of their work) they looked up from the tasks which busied their rapid-gUndng 
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fingerg, he exdalmed^ ' I aerer eTen imagined that ilMtory labonr ooold preient a leene 
lo cheerfhland bo pleasing/ 

" If any of you think my picture OTcrooloured, go ai Bhareholders, and inspect our 
Night- Light factory for yourselves. Everything you see there — the steady and cheerful 
industry, and the intelligent and even refined expression of those factory girls' faces 
will, I think, convince you how mueh the morale of the workers has to ^o with the 
efficieney of the work done, even when, as is the case with us, every thing that can be 
done by piecework is done in that manner." 

The entire number of young persons inspected in the schools of the fac' 
tory on March 2, 1852^ seems to have been 512. And Mr. Wilson writes, 
in a letter to the Committee of Inquiry — 

" If the inspection had been earlier in the year the number would have been a good 
deal larger* and a reinspection in the thick of next winter will, I hope, show 80O." 

And it is not a little interesting and instructive to- see from what small 
heginnings these great results proceeded — ^how providential and yet how 
natural were their origin, and how lovingly and wisely the seed was nursed 
and cherished. Again we quote from Mr. Wilson's letter : — 

"The schools began in a very humble way, by half a dozen of our boys hiding themselves 
behind a bench two or three times a week, after they had done their day's work and had 
their tea, to practise writing on scraps of paper, with worn-out pens begged from the 
counting-house. The foreman of their department encouraged them, and, as they per- 
severed, and were joined by others of the boys, he begged that some rough moveable 
desks might be made for them. When they had obtained these, they used to clear away 
the candle-boxes at night, and set up the desks, and thus work more comfortably than 
before, although still at great disadvantages as compared with working in any ordinary 
school-room. My brother encouraged them with some books as prises, and many who 
had been very backward improved much in reading and writing. The fact of the 
whole thing being the work of the boys themselves seemed to form so large a part of 
its value that we carefully abstained form interfering in it further than by these presents 
of books for prizes, and of copy-books, spelling-books, and testaments, and by my being 
(but not until long after the commencement, and after being much pressed and being 
assured that it would cause no restraint) always present at the school meetings to give 
them the sanction of authority, but taking no more active part than hearing the most 
backward boys their spelling. 

" The first half dozen had now increased to about thirty, and it had become very desir- 
able that they should have some better place in which to have their school meetings, that 
in which they then held them being dirty, exposed on all sides, and moreover requiring 
every school evening considerable labour to clear it sufficiently for the putting up of the 
moveable desks. Now there was one part of the factory which we had long looked 
upon as very dangerous in case of a fire occurring. It was a tall and rather old building, 
of which the three upper stories consisted of two very low store rooms and a loft, with 
a very heavy wooden staircase running all the way up, but boarded off from the rooms. 
We gutted all the upper part of this building, clearing out enough old wood to have 
burned down half a dozen factories if it had once caught fire, and making in place of 
the two lower store rooms, one lofty schoolroom, with an iron staircase up to it, and 
big enough for about 100 to work in. It is the lower one of the two rooms which you 
examined on Tuesday night, and there were 90 boys at work in it at that time. The 
making of this room was the first really heavy expense connected with the schools. I have 
very exact accounts of the whole expenses of these, and have tried, according to your 
wish, to divide them so as to show the expense of each part, and in this division I make 
the construction and furnishing of this room amount to 1 72/. If we had the same thing 
to do again, we could, with our present experience, do it a good deal cheaper; but, 
nevertheless,' I look upon the benefits resulting from this room as out of all proportion 
to the expense incurred. Of this sum, 57/. was a payment to the company itself, for 
its expenses in making the alteration of the building. 

'* It was in the winter of 1848 that the boys got into this first school-room, still work- 
ing entirely by themselves, so much so that the prayers, with which the school closed, 
now that the separate room had set them free from the bustle of the factory, were 
always read by tbemaelves. But the school had more and more difficulty in working 
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itself in this way. The increase of numbers made one difficulty. Then the very atten- 
tion of some of the boys to the schooling made another, for they presently found that 
they had exhausted all the powers of instruction which the school possessed, and there- 
fore left it, some few of them to look for better evening schools out of the factory. 
Then many of the elder boys of the factory had now joined the school, and being much 
more impatient of control than the younger ones, brought with them a necessity for a 
stronger government than they could themselves supply. Even a committee of them- 
selves, appointed at a general meeting held for the purpose, failed to secure respect. 
It was not until after a very full trial, and until the school was getting quite into disorder, 
that the principle of self-government on which it started was superseded, at the earnest 
request of all the beat of the elder boys themselves. Since that time the school has 
been worked entirely by authority, although the exercise of this authority is often 
gdded by a general vote, as, for instance, in all cases of fixing the days and hours for 
schooling. Just now a proposal to attend school four nights a week, instead of three, 
daring eight months of the year, in order to make holiday the four best summer months, 
has been carried by a majority of 5 to 1. 

" We got into possession of the new room for the purposes of the evening school in the 
winter of 1848. In the following summer we availed ourselves of it to remedy an evil 
which we had long felt in the factory to some extent, and which, with the increase of the 
night-light trade, and consequent increase in the number of young boys employed, was 
now becoming serious. It is better that the night-lights should be made not long before 
being sent out, and, as the demand for them varies greatly, it is often necessary to take 
on a number of additional boys in a busy time, and then to let them go a^^ain when the 
demand slackens. In very many cases they were taken away from schools to come into 
the factory, but frequently did not go back to school again after once being at work, but 
idled abont and learnt bad habits in the streets, until we could employ them again. The 
new room enabled us to starl^a day school, to which to send up young boys when not 
wanted in the work. There is still great difficulty with the elder ones, — those who would 
be quite out of place in an ordinary day-school, and are of an age when they ought to 
be working, and not schooling, in the day-time. Many of these have to leave us every 
spring. But with all the younger ones, the difficulty has been completely got over, from 
the time of starting the day-school. They pass from factory to school, and from school 
to factory again, at a moment's notice^ according to the variations of the work, and are 
equally well employed, and equally forming good habits in each, and are kept in the same 
discipUne in the one as in the other. There was a good instance of the working of this 
a litde before your inspection of the school on Tuesday afternoon. When you asked 
the master the number in the school, he answered * A. hundred,' but that the week 
before he had had 140, the 40 having been since taken down to work. Probably, were 
you to see the school again a week or two hence you would find many or all of these 40 
returned to it, to remain there until the next press of work. 

" The day-school is not exclusively for boys who have been at worjc in the factory, but 
there are a great many taken into it before the age at which they are old enough for the 
factory ; and when they have become old enough, those who have made for themselves 
the best characters in the school are taken first when new boys are wanted for the work. 

" Before we had this sort of nursery-ground to the factory, we were often obliged, as 
the calls of the work for new boys were made at an hour*s notice, to take on the first 
that came to band. Some of these would be quite careless, and, as the night-light 
work is very delicate, even a single thoroughly careless boy can do a good deal of mis- 
chief, and give a good deal of trouble, before the fact of his being so is sufficiently proved 
to cause his dismissal. This part of the day-school set us free from the necessity of 
taking in boys whom we do not know. Except in very particular cases, even boys old 
enough to work are, on first coming on the place, sent into the day-school, if only for a 
week or two, as, if they should happen to be incorrigibly careless, the discovery of this 
is made there at much less expense than that at which it would be made in the factory. 

" For the sake of getting money to carry home, and partly on account of the supposed 
great advance in life, the poor boys are very eager to leave the school, to which they 
come at nine in the morning, to work for five hours, for the factory, to which they must 
come at six in the morning, to work for just twice as long. This eagerness is I think 
a rule quite without exception, even in severe winter weather. The fact of his having at 
his disposal so grpat a prize for good conduct, as the sending a boy down to work, gives 
to the master much greater power over them than that possessed in an ordinary school. 
A friend, when looking into this one day, remarked that, with such power in our hands, 
^e might, if we pleased, get up the finest school in England — that if we chose to start 
a school for 1000 boys, we could always keep it full. I think it possible that, if we get 
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all things to work well in the factory, wc may hereafter get up an entirely self-support- 
ing school outside, from which to promote the oldest and hest of the boys, into the 
factory free school, and from thence, as opportunity offers, into the work, so that the 
hatch of boys annually taken into the factory should be the cream, so to speak, of a very 
much larger collection. The expense of this will not be greater than it is at present, 
and as the boys of the day- school will probably be the men of the factory hereafter, it is, 
for this reason, as well as that stated in the prtfceding paragraph, of great consequence 
that they should be well selected. We have tried to work in this way in connection with 
other schools outside, but no master likes to drain his school of his very best boys for 
the benefit of another school." 

All this is intensely interesting. It shows how the evening school sprang 
naturally into existence ; and how, heing nursed hy loving hearts and pru- 
dent heads, the opportunity of the day-school grew out of it, apparently 
unexpectedly. This is God's usual way of dealing with ns in such things. 
A privilege and a blessing lovingly and faithfully made use of, opens out to 
us another and a greater one. But we bring forward this lengthened quo- 
tation, not only to illustrate this truth, but because it very clearly points 
out, by a practical example which every one may understand, how it is 
that owners of factories, by thus doing their duty to their people, may 
greatly benefit themselves in pecuniary matters, and how the neglect of 
that duty is likely to cause them great pecuniarv loss ; and because it also 
shows most intelligibly, how a factory, instead 0/ being a moral nuisance to 
a neighbourhood, may become a real blessing to. it — how these so-called 
'• hot-beds of vice" may become the main instruments of civilization and 
conversion in our long-neglected populous towns. 

But highly satisfactory as this is, in respect to the formation and success 
of the day-schools, it is by no means all the good which has resulted from 
the affectionate and prudent nursing of the first evening efforts of the fac- 
tory boys for their own improvement. It is, or has been, a common saying, 
but we believe it to be a most untrue one — that our only hope for the 
reformation of the working classes is with the young children. From 
personal experience we believe this to be untrue; and surely there 
is an unfaithfulness about it, judging from our Lord's example and 
from His promises. Mr. "Wilson has been able to demonstrate that the 
theory is untrue. The evening school for the bigger boys is regularly 
and successfully carried on; and those who work in the factory at niffht 
(as many are obliged to do in hot weather), go to school for a time in 
early morning before they leave the factory to take their rest. All this, it 
must be remembered, is perfectly voluntary on the part of the lads them- 
selves ; and if it were only intellectual culture that they received from it, 
much good would even then result from the moral discipline which attends 
and is contained in such regular submission to a system. But it is by no 
means only intellectual culture that they gain. Nor is it only '* religions 
instruction ;" in addition — there is simple, quiet, warmhearted, regular de- 
votion. Yes : factory lads on the borders of one of the very worst districts 
of the metropolis, assemble together regularly in quiet, simple, unosten- 
tatious, earnest devotion, when they leave their day work, or leave their 
night work, before they separate of an evening for their homes, after their 
gardening or their cricket, and before they commence their factory work in 
the morning. We know not where we have met with anything more touch- 
ing and heart-cheering than the simple narrative of the following passages : — 

*' When we got the new organ for the chapel, the small organ, which' was there be- 
fore, was moved into the lower school-room. In this room the chaplain has a shor 
serTice erery morning, at a quarter to six, for the men, some of whom come just befor 
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beginning their day's work, and are there joined by others who have just finished tlieir 
night's work. The time till six is taken up with singing a hymn with the organ, reading 
and explaining a few \erses of the Bible, and short prayers. .At five minutes past six 
there is a similar service in the same room for such of the boys as can attend. 

'' After breakfast, at half-past eight, we who are of the counting-house, together with 
the two foremen, Mr. Craddock and Mr. Day, meet in the lower room for a short ler- 
yice, before the counting-house day begins. 

*' Two of the above-mentioned duties of our chaplain had, like our cricket, their com- 
mencement under mournful circumstances. The six o'clock service for the men was 
begun on the occasion of one of our young men (a fine lad of nineteen, and a general 
favourite with all who had worked with him) being drowned through the swamping of a 
boat in which he and three others of our young men were rowing, with one of our boyi 
to steer them. The three were nearly drowned also, and after this shock they wished fur 
some help in religion between Sunday and Sunday, and this little service was begun for 
them while the factory was still in the state of excitement attending the search during 
many days for the body of the poor drowned boy. It was thought also that others be- 
sides these three might be glad to attend the service. Uut an unexpected difficulty pre- 
sented itself: the men of the factory were afraid of each other; not with reference to tho 
being seen attending to religion, but to the fear of being suspected of doing so in order 
to curry favour. This and other circumstances made the service have a most unpro- 
mising beginning, so much so, that soon after its commencement the reader would some- 
times, for two or three mornings together, have to himself the little room in which the 
service was then held. But it grew by degrees. Unavoidable circumstances, however, 
afterwards occurred to check it, and then to cause its discontinuance. It was revived in 
the spring of last year, at the earnestly expressed wish of a few who had previously be- 
longed to it. Being now made wiser by experience, we commenced it this time by a 
general invitation to all the men (on last Good Friday) to come if they felt disposed. 
This enabled a man to come without appearing to put himself forward. The little room 
was very soon inconveniently crowded, and the service was then removed to the school- 
room, and it is now, I trust, a permanent part of the factory arrangements. 

" The other matter, having a mournful origin, is the counting-house service at half- 
past eight. It arose, like the cricket, in the cholera. Seven of us had been in the 
habit of going to the early daily service at Lambeth Church, but when the cholera be- 
came very bad, as the way to and from the church was through the low part of Lambeth, 
in which it most raged, and passed the two churchyards in which cholera burials were 
going on at the rate of from forty to fifty a day, we got frightened, being all of us more 
or less unwell. We then, with the assistance of one of the neighbouring clergy, began 
the school-room service, and have continued it since the cholera has passed away, be- 
cause some are able to attend there whose duties will not allow of their going outside 
the factory." 

The following extract is, perhaps, still more remarkable, and of most 
touching pathos : — 

*'The cholera seems an odd reason for taking to cricket, but I dare say the cricket 
had a very happy effect on the general health of our boys, and so may have strengthened 
them against catching it. We lost only one (an amiable and well-conducted boy of 
seventeen), although many of our boys lost relations living in the same houses with 
them. Always when the game was finished they collected in a corner of the field, and 
took off their caps for a very short prayer for the safety from cholera of themselves and 
their friends ; and the tone in which they said their Amen to this has always made me 
think, that although the school was nominally given up for the time, they were really 
getting from their game so concluded more moral benefit than any quantity of ordinary 
schooling could have given them. They also met every morning in the school-room 
at six o'clock, before beginning work, just for a few minutes, to give thanks for having 
been safely brought to the beginning of the day, and to pray to be defended in it." 

And this was not merely a transient result of fear, or other excitement — 
the habit so formed became permanent : — 

** I cannot leave the ganlens and the cricket without noticing that they have been the 
means of softening to the boys one of the greatest evils now existing in the factory— the 

2 
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nigfat-worki for which the men and boys come in at six in the eYcning to leave at six in 
the morning. My brother and myself live in hopes of seeing this entirely done away 
with in the course of years. To do away with it now would require so very heavy an 
outlay, that we feel it would be out of the question to propose it. The boys who are on 
night-work do not go to bed directly their work is over, being generally unable to sleep 
if they do so. They used to dawdle about, or to take a walk, or in some other way get 
rid of the time till a little later in the day, when they went to bed just time enough to 
get as much sleep as they needed before getting up for work again. The same boys are 
not always at night-work, but there are two gangs which take it in turns ; those who are 
on day-work one week are on night-work the next, and so on. Now all last summer 
the night-gang of boys on leaving work at six o'clock in the morning, went straigkt to 
our field, and there they thoroughly enjoyed themselves in gardening and cricket until 
about a quarter past eight; they then collected in a shed which we have on the ground 
to hear a verse or two of the New Testament read to them, and to say the Lord's Prayer 
together before going home to sleep ; and the way in which they joined in this Httle re- 
ligious service, coming as it did just as a part of their enjoyment, would make one hope 
for very happy effects from it. I think, had the factory and its profits belonged to me, 
and had the cricket and gardens cost double what I have stated, I should have thought 
it but a sort of conscience-money, well spent in thus strengthening the physical and 
moral health of these boys, obliged by the necessities of the work to keep such unnatural 
hours. On four mornings a week they went out in this way ; on the other two they 
attended our school from six till eight, to prevent their falling behind through missing 
the evening school, which of course they must when on night-work. These two school 
mornings have continued through the winter." 

We think we need make no apology to our readers for these lengthened 
extracts from Mr. Wilson's interesting and instructive letter. Nor do we 
imagine that we shall get into much disgrace by adding to them the fol- 
lowing : — 

** Occasionally in the beginning of the busy time in autumn, when we have had to take 
on a few elder lads, strangers, and they have been admitted at once to the school and 
cricket, it has been quite interesting to watch the rapid change, in external manner at 
least, produced in them, quite involuntarily on their part. The rough ones among them 
would on the first evening of the cricket, be rude and selfish in their behaviour ; and 
the first evening in the school, they would take into their hands with an air of mixed 
insolence and shame, the book for the hymn with which the school closes, and then 
kneel down for the prayer with the same manner — a look of * I won't refuse to do this, 
but I feel I am quite above it.' But a very few evenings in the cricket and school 
brino" them almost unconsciously to the same habit of civility and reverence as the 
rest ; and we may hope that the change, external as it no doubt must be at first, must 
by degrees work inwards, more or less. In a very kind note from Mr. Moseley, the 
day after he inspected the schools with you, he says, * Be assured they cannoi (not even 
if they would) become the same men as they would have been. We cannot escape the 
influences^ &c.' " 

And again : — 

** The next thing to notice is the summer excursion. Our first experiment was on Sa- 
turday, the 29th June, 1850, when 100 went down to Guildford, starting by a train at, I 
think, half'past six in the morning, and coming back at nine at night. It was a beau- 
tiful day, and one of thorough enjoyment to them. Breakfast, dinner, and tea were provided 
to eat on the grass. They strolled about the beautiful country in the neighbourhood of 
Guildford, playing what was then our only cricket match of the year, the apprentices 
against the rest of the factory (for in the then state of our cricketing a match did not 
take very long to pla]^), and in the middle of the day the clergyman of the little church 
on the top of one of the hills, with a lovely view round it, who had been begged for the 
use of the church, kindly came and did his part of the service, the boys, their books 
having been brought with them, chaunting their part as they do in their own chapel. I 
I had not felt at all sure how far this might chime in with the other proceedings of the 
day, but it did so most perfectly, partly, no doubt, through their having had plenty of the 
running about first. The church service was a quiet and resting pleasure in such a place, 
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and uncler flooh circnmitanoet, between the two divisions of the active pleaeure which 
was the chief object of the day. The country about Guildford is so really countryt so 
absolute a contrast in its quietness and extreme beauty to all the common life of these 
boys, that one felt what a world of new ideas and feelings they were being introduced to» 
the rery many of them, at any rate, who had never seen anything like real country 
before. From the way they looked at and spoke of the country to each other when 
there, and spoke of it after returniog, I am sure many of them if they live till ninety 
will remember that one day, and with a feeling more beneficial to their mindi than any 
which months of ordinary schooling would be likely to produce." 

We are inclined to go still further than Mr. Wilson in our speculations, 
and think it not improbable that " many of them will remember that one 
day*' upon their death-beds, and feel its blessed influence in ages beyond 
the grave. Let us go back, if we can, to 1830 or 1840, and picture to pur- 
selves 100 factory boys from Lambeth and Yauxhall stoppin^i; in the middle 
of their sports on their day of annual excursion to the country, to chaunt 
the services of the church — and with reverence and devotion 1 It seems a 
delightful dream, from which we dread to be awakened — it is a quiet reality ! 

We hope to return at some future time to the subject of this article ; for 
there are other points which it will be most useful and interesting to dis- 
cuss — the cricket, the gardens, the summer excursions, the tea meetings, 
the system of prizes, and many other things, some of which have been 
already alluded to incidentally. But perhaps the most interesting and in- 
structive object of investigation is the secret of the success of all these 
endeavours — of that element of success which is involved in the human 
agency. To us it appears that this element of success is the loving spirit, 
and singular Christian prudence, and simplicity of purpose, of the Managing 
Director. Tbis is most remarkably evident from his letter to the Commit- 
tee OF iNaiJiRY ; and we think that it will prove a most practical and use^* 
fol matter of investigation at some future period. Meantime we pay no 
compliment to Mr. Wilson, though we heartily congratulate him on the 
large measure of success which God has given him. We believe that a 
heart like his finds its satisfaction in doing a duty, not in pluming itself 
upon his success when it is done. It is in this way that real happiness is 
enjoyed, that heaven is foretasted upon earth. Mr. Wilson is a fortunate 
and a happy man, not because he has surprised us all by his successful 
operations in what has been considered by us a field of almost unsurpassable 
difficulty ; but because God having appointed to him, as to every one of us, 
a special mission, he has been able clearly to understand what that mission 
i^j and has found his enjoyment in fulfiUing it. 
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LETTERS OF A GERMAN ON ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

Tran$ldted from the German of Dr. Weiss, Professor of Joachimsthal 

College at Berlin, by Dr. A. Se\fs. 
{Continued Jrom p. 73.) 

THIRTEENTH LETTER. 

The large School Societies, — The Church Tarty — aifiA National Society* — Dr, 

A.Beil. — The Liberal Party — and the British and Foreign School Society. — 

J, Lancaster. •^'Privy Council on Education of the Poor, — Fager Defenders 

of JScclesiastical If^uence.-^Denison.^-The Opposers of Feelesiastieal In^ 

fiuence,-^W, J. Fox, — Manchester Systemr-Hyr Secular Fducation, 

Whereas in Gennany, that article of the Peace of Munster which pro- 
nounced all schools to he an annexum of the Church, has been gradually 
disregarded, and is now entirely forgotten ; in England, the right of the 
Church to superintend schools, and particularly national schools, has 
always been universally acknowledged. It is still an existing fact ; a 
parson is a clerical schoolmaster, and a schoolmaster a lay parson. How 
many still adhere to this close connexion of schools with the Church, I 
have seen in the debate respecting education in July, 1850. In both 
Houses, a decided importance was attached to the religious character of 
national schools, and the care of them was vindicated as belonging to the 
different ecclesiastical corporations. Mr. Henley, in the House of Com- 
mons, called every education which did not foster strict Church principles 
in the hearts of children, a milk-and-water slip-slop system. But then the 
difficulty arises, how government can satisfy all the different creeds and 
sects which lay equal claim to the public means. 

Nowhere is the religious principle of education so eagerly insisted upon 
as in the Catholic schools for the people ; and, next to them, in those 
which owe their origin to the National Society, This Society came into 
existence in 18 11, under George III., for promoting the education of the 
poor on the principles of the Established Church. It adheres to the 
method of instruction which Dr. Andrew Bell first practised in India. 
In various parts of the kingdom it has erected schools and several 
seminaries, such as St. Mark's College, at London, where the masters 
are also exercised in the liturgical practice, so that they may be 
able to serve as clerks. It receives a considerable sum in contributions, 
to which its success bears, however, no proportion. For it has been a ge- 
neral complaint, that this Society knew only the rights of the Church 
concerning education, and had little regard for her duties towards the 
children. Taking the haughty air of the privileged and Established 
Church, it is said to look down upon children with an air of infinite 
superiority, and to teach them perpetually to look upon themselves as 
mere objects of mercy. 

This reproach is not unfounded. In Germany, the lower classes have 
had from the very beginning of the Reformation a different fate ; they were 
taught by it and enhghtened, for Luther felt compassion for their ignorant 
state, and pushed on his undertaking principally with a view to improve 
their condition ; whilst in England, the Established Church disregarded the 
people from her earliest origin. As the Dissenters are generaUy alive to 
any defect in the Church, they have shown a zeal for national education 
which often served as a stimulus to the Church herself, and yet her endea- 
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yours have never been suffidentlj persevering. Somebody applied^ mttily, 
a saying of Bacon to the higher clergy of the Episcopalian Church : — 
"They are as the stars, which give little light because they are too high.'' 
In writing thus, you will, I trust, not suppose that I overlook the 
praisewordiy exertions of some bishops, such as Blomfield, Sumner, and 
others, who have searched out and relieved misery in its remotest places. 

The more the Established Church maintains her title to lead and su- 
perintend education, without fulfilling the expectations connected with 
that task, the less people are willing to acknowledge her claims. It 
is said that she is not the Church of the nation, but a sectarian body, unfit 
for the business of teaching. This opinion has given rise to another 
Society, called The British and Foreign School Society, existing since 1 805, 
and originally intended to propagate the method of instruction of which 
Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, was the author. Mutual instruction, on 
which it relies, is now no longer esteemed in England higher than it de- 
serves; it is only made use of, at present, in cases of necessity, and, 
according to what I learned from a member of that Society respecting the 
performances of their principal schools at London, they leave very mueh to 
he desired for the generality of the children, although some few instances 
of remarkable success of this system have occurred. But the seminaries of 
this Society are spoken of very highly, and give reason to hope that in a few 
years hence there will be plenty of masters for the schools of the Society. 
Their income and their expenses amounted in 1849 to upwards of 13^000/., 
the secretary alone receiving 400 Z. 

The British and Foreign School Society represents the hberal party in 
rehgious questions. Lord John Russell has given it his support. It 
is far from purposing a secular education of the people ; we may read 
around the saloon of the Lancaster School at Manchester the words of 
George III. : " May every poor child in my dominions be enabled to read 
the Bible." The Society is well aware that religion, were it once discarded 
from the national, schools, would be entirely neglected. Therefore it is 
unwilling to leave religious instruction wholly to the care of the parents, 
yet it admits the children of Dissenters, and attaches only a small im- 
portance to points of difference within the whole Protestant Church. 
It does not wish to teach religion without regard to the principles of 
Christianity, as some have imagined to be possible in Germany, but it 
intends to instruct children only in the general truths common to all Pro- 
testants, and to« leave dogmatical differences to the clergyman out of the 
school. Their instruction is said to be umectarian, or to embrace 
Christianity without sectarianism. 

The statutes state explicitly that, in order to open the door of education 
to all, and to include the children of parents of all religious denomina-^ 
tions, reUgious instruction was only to consist of readings in the Bible 
without explanation, which was left to their families or to their church. 
This neutrality has been set forth as the leading principle of the Society ; 
however, they have been accused of deviating from it, as was indeed 
hardly to be avoided. Extracts from Scripture were said to have been 
delivered according to one particular belief, and dogmatical opinions had 
been alluded to during the lessons. For this reason the Unitarians with- 
drew from the Society, as their protestation against the orthodox faii^, 
inserted in Mr. Dunn's " Normal School Manual," a guide for the masters, 
had been disregarded. 
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The tendency to nsefal knowledge is more distinct in this Society than in 
the National Society. Even parents of strict Church principles, being 
anxious that their children should learn something, prefer to intrust these 
schools with their education. Besides the Bible, they teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and for girls the simplest kinds of needlework. The 
annual accounts dwell with dissatisfaction on the fact that the children 
leftTC school too earlv, since most of them cease to frequent it before 
they reach their thirteenth year. This complaint is heard more fre« 
quently in England than in Germany; but it is well known among 
us too. 

It is but just to mention also one proof that members of the Established 
Church are sometimes possessed of practical wisdom enough to know 
how they can allay and assuage differences of religious opmion. King 
Edward's School at Birmingham is accessible to Dissenters as well as to 
members of the Church. The former head master, who belonged to the 
Episcopalian Church, intended to introduce the Common Prayer-book for 
the morning prayers. He informed his pupils accordingly, and added that 
those who, as Dissenters, did not wish to join in the prayers, would be 
allowed to come a quarter of an hour later. This arrangement is still 
the same, and it has had the extraordinary effect, that most dissenting 
parents send their sons to the morning prayers like the others ; they would 
never have done so if it had been attempted to compel them to it. The 
gentleman who was then head master is now Bishop of Manchester, having 
been raised to this dignity in reward for the admirable way in which he 
directed the school. 

Since neither of the large Societies above mentioned is sufficiently able to 
supply the wants of the population, government determined, twenty years 
ago, to assist them with money, the amount of which has increased every 
year. In 1833 Parliament voted 20,000/., and in 1849, 200,000/., all for 
national schools ; government claimed at first no influence over the way in 
which this money was spent. But this has since been thought requisite, 
and, as a certain systematical plan was to be adopted for this superin- 
tendence, the Whig Ministry appointed, in 1839, a Prtvy Council on 
Education of the Poor, This caused an outbreak of distrust and contra^ 
diction on the part of the patriots as well as of the clerical party, and 
as yet it has not been silenced. The former saw the French burrau" 
cratic or the Prussian military school despotism, as they termed it, enter 
into England ; and the clergy were afraid that the government might intend 
a secular education for the people, although the ministers never ceased to 
assert they intended a good secular education based upon religion. Govern- 
ment met the objections of the Church party with great forb^ranee, lest it 
might be obliged to give up the whole. It allowed to the clergy as well as 
to the Dissenters a veto in the choice of school inspectors. It did not forbid 
the dogmatical way of teaching, and introduced only by-and*by some school* 
books better suited to their purpose. Then it required, provided that its 
supplies were ccmtinued, that the schools of the Societies should submit to 
the inspection of a committee consisting of both laymen and clergymen, and 
that the masters who received appointments out of public means should 
undergo a prerious examination. The ecclesiastical party is by no means 
willing to yield to these desires, and least of all would they consent to 
see children of Dissenters admitted, unless they learned by heart the 
Church Catechism, like the others. Though the clergy luid done very 
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little for the cause of national education before government interfered in 
its protection^ yet now, when others have taken that task into their hands, 
the Church party oppose them, instead of joining in these endeavours ; and 
tvhile they expect at the hands of the govemnient a pecuniary aasistmiee, 
they will yet not submit to the conditions connected with these supplies. A 
part of the clergy are sensible of the contradictions which tlus line of con« 
duet implies, and of their former neglect of education. But no unity can 
be arrived at, and it might be said of the two parties, " Nee sime te nee 
tecum vivere possum J^ 

In the mean while the Committee of Council has, during the short time 
of its existence, done much good, by erecting seminaries, building schools, 
procuring school-books, and providing much other apparatus. The ecde* 
aastical party find fault with everything they do. Archdeacon Denison 
spoke some time ago in a public speech of the '' miserable offspring of 
KneUer Hall," a seminary near London, which is excellently managed. I 
am myself no friend to seminaries as places where to train schoolmasters, 
but I do not see why men that have met vrith hard experiences in their 
former lifetime should be the only fit masters, as it is advanced by the Ch»reh 
party. If the clergy had been less obstinate in their policy, the cause of 
national education would have been promoted more efficiently, and many 
measures would have been carried that now are left undone. 

During the contest of the said parties some men, such as W. J. Fox and 
Cobden, have repeatedly proposed that government should not negotiate any 
longer with the Church, but promote secular education. Fox has defended 
this opinion vrith undeniable zeal, and his publications as well as his parlia- 
mentary speeches have gained many adherents for it. Yet some of his 
proportions have, instead of lessening ecclesiastical influence, as they 
intended, rather given occasion to the clerical party for a full display of 
their own power. 

"Why should we," says Fox, "isolate religious instruction? Is not 
knowledge itself a religious business ? Religion always refers to things ; 
there is not a chapter in the whole Bible which does not offer a great variety 
of worldly instruction, and there is no object in nature in which there is 
not something divine. The more knowledge elevates us above sensuality 
and error, the more life becomes spiritual or religious, for knowledge lets 
ns comprehend every object as a part of the Divine harmony of the world.'' 
This mode of argument imposes only on few persons in England. Mr. 
Fox is still less persuasive when he would remove the classics out of the 
higher schools, because they gave as little introduction to the abilities 
requisite in life as the Bible did in the national schools. He owns that he 
would like the State to punish the parents for the ignorance of their 
ehildren. These views must draw aside from his party also such as are no 
friends of the Church. He has, however, made some correct observations. He 
justly censures the custom of teaching children reading and spelling out of 
the Bible, and of applying Scripture for everything, as it must have the effect 
of tiring children, and of destroying their relish for the Bible. He wishes 
that arithmetic, geography, and geology were taught to a certain degree 
in national schools. He has recommended much the schools of Prussia, 
which are indeed taken as a model by the present government ; but the 
reasons that led Mr. Fox to approve of our system are such as to set 
everybody against it. 

The majority of the English would rather choose the Church as manager 
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of the national schools^ than consent to a secular education which might 
endanger the coimtry's future by training a generation without religious 
principles. This is the reason why in cases of necessity immense sums 
have been raised for protecting the religious principle of education, or for 
erecting new schools for the strengthening of the Church. The recent occur- 
rences on the Continent have only increased the power of the clerical party 
in England, for the revolutionary state of the continental nation showed 
plainly whereto an education leads when it is only actuated by worldly 
ends. Sir Robert Inglis said some time ago in Parliament, he thought that 
kind of moral corruption was impossible in England, which hadt)f late come 
to light in the countries where they had the most advanced schools. It 
is true that the total difference of political conditions was one principal 
reason why Germany witnessed these outbreaks of license and anarchy ; 
but this apology will not justify us wholly. Where religion has lost its 
influence on the people, the cry for liberty will be more violent, and the 
exertions tending to it utterly unruly ; for the bridle is taken away from the 
appetites and desires of man. France exhibits another proof of this truth, 
though I will not join in accusing Guizot that he had prepared the soil of 
his country for Communism by promoting an instruction destitute of the 
religious principle. Even M. Thiers has of late become so much aware of 
what the people of France is most in need, that he desires a clergyman to 
be appointed by the State for every community, " who would at least teach 
them, in the name of Christ, that pain and privation are a necessary con- 
dition of this life." In England the clergy have often called public atten- 
tion to the fact, that overruling of our passions and appetites was the mark 
by which education was to be judged ; and since on the Continent national 
education had not exhibited this mark, they conclude that an education 
which gave a nation neither religion, nor morality, nor civil liberty, nor 
political liberty, was not worth having. 

Other reflections tend to confirm their views. Supposing education is 
made quite secular, it is to be apprehended that the master will lose a 
great part of the authority and dignity which supports them as ministers 
of the Church, or as acting in her name. In short, it is certain that the 
Church must, somehow or other, have a part in the business. It might 
be wished that the clergy were less opposed to the views of govern- 
ment and more ready to join in providing for the urgent wants of the 
people. 

A clergyman of the Established Churcih whom I asked what he thought 
of the frequent conversions to the Roman Catholic Church, replied the igno- 
rance of the people was the chief reason of these occurrences ; and the fault 
lay with the Church, which, forgetting the true principle of the Reformation, 
neglected to enlighten her flock, and left it to go astray in the wilderness. 
" Preaching," said he, **is not sufficient, and the poor do not come to us, 
butwemustgo to them. The Romish Church condescends far more to 
the wants of the lower orders, and her monks, as well as her whole clergy, 
stand in the nearest connexion to the people. But this condescension is 
not to be met with amongst the English clergy, and the Roman Catholics 
know very well where our Church is defective, and how they can make use 
of our weak points.*' 

On the other hand, there is danger also from the party of secular educa- 
tion. At Liverpool, at Edinburgh, and particularly at Manchester, trials 
have been made with this system ; they were intended chiefly as protesta- 
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tions against the intoleraat spirit of the Churchy and have for this reason 
been encouraged by a great many persons. In such national schools reli* 
gion was entirely excluded and considered as a private business ; the parents 
were allowed to choose the subjects of instruction for their children. It is 
hardly credible in what children are trained there, in order to render them 
the sooner fit for business. The subjects of instruction are popular phy- 
siology, phrenology, anatomy, and political economy. If we consider 
whereto an education thus managed must lead, and how many short-sighted 
fathers and mothers wish their children to learn only those things of which 
they can make use in the market of public business, caring little for their 
spiritual wants, we cannot but believe the endeavours of the clerical socie- 
ties to paralyze such attempts indispensably necessary, and desire the 
general success of the Church party, provided that it put aside its petty 
party considerations. 



FOURTEENTH LETTER. 



Close Connexion subsisting between Church and Schools in England. — JSina*$ 
College. — London University. — Dr, Thomas Arnold, — Sis Opinion respecting 
the Qualities required in a Sead Master. — The Meligious Char obiter of his 
School. — Conclusion, 

I HAVE in my two last letters described the state of national education in 
England, and pointed out the great disproportion which exists between its 
low standard and the rich resources of the country. I said it would be 
the business of the Church to do more for national education than she had 
done hitherto. It is believed in England that secular education is unques^ 
tionably an abstraction, and the schoolmasters do not think of contesting 
the influence of the Church. Nor is it necessary there to demonstrate 
first theoretically the connexion of Church and schools, as has been tried of 
late in our country. Most masters at the public schools are clergymen, and 
it would be an unheard-of occurrence that the principal had not taken eccle- 
siastical orders. Only one example I have heard to the contrary, when 
I once had a conversation on this point with some schoolmen in England ; 
namely, when Queen Elizabeth appointed Camden to the Rectorship of 
Westminster vrithout having been ordained. Dr. Arnold considered him- 
self at Rugby as the real and proper religious instructor of his pupils, and 
he pronounces this opinion distinctly in one of his letters. He says also, 
though not in the same letter, most persons would never like to be masters 
in England if they had not the character of a divine ; *' for the professicm 
of a clergyman is considered universally in England to be the profession of 
a gentleman." With us the case is very different. The consideration 
which either a teacher or a clergyman enjoys in Germany quite depends on 
his own personality ; while in general the profession of a lawyer leads to 
higher rank and position than either, and gives a greater footing thim those. 
Therefore young men of ambition rather settle upon this profession, and 
Church and schools are supplied either by such as feel a particular desire 
for one of these vocations, or more commonly by those who have not sufficient 
means. In England masters derive a great part of their respectability from 
the Church, of which they are members. The care of souls is their object ; 
that they consider this as their appropriate provinoe« I learn from the 
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letter of a head master which came into mj hands. '* I take good care/' 
writes he, "not to promise that I would treat my pupils with parental ten- 
derness ; no other person can feel for a child like his father and mother. 
But as a Churchman, I have always felt myself m loco sponsoris, and thought 
I was as much obliged to take care of children as if 1 had pledged myself 
for them at their baptism." This manner of thinking is, I believe, general ; 
it is the happy result of the clerical qualification of teachers. 

Of all the recent establishments, none prosper better than those that 
have a religious basis. Thus King's College at London, which has existed 
since 1 828, and comprises university instruction besides that of public 
schools, has met with great success and public confidence. The establish- 
ment bears the inscription Sancte et sapienter, and the school accounts 
begin with the declaration that the college had been established upon the 
following fundamental principle : " That every system of general education 
for the youth of a Christian community, ought to comprise instruction in 
the Christian religion as an indispensable part, without which the acquisi- 
tion of other branches of knowledge would be conducive neither to the 
happiness of the individual nor to the welfare of the state." Accordingly, 
all the students are obliged to be present at the daily morning prayers, 
and besides this, they must hear certain lectures on divinity, not excluding 
those who study medicine or military science. For the acquisition of 
prizes and of scholarships, they must pass examinations which require an 
accurate familiarity with Scripture. Many of the questions occurring 
there, concerning the history or idioms of the New Testament in the Greek 
text, are such as scholars of our gymnasia would not be able to answer. 
Some are indeed rather especial, and unconnected vrith the subject ; but 
generally they presuppose a knowledge of the Bible, which we should 
look for in vain at our schools. 

King's College was established in opposition to Lord Brougham's Lon- 
don University, which, in excluding all religious instruction, afforded to 
Dissenters an occasion for acquiring degrees. The name of the latter 
establishment has been changed into London University College, when in 
1836 the present London University was erected, in order to examine the 
pupils of the two mentioned metropolitan colleges for taking degrees, and 
also scholars from certain other colleges of the kingdom. Thus, London 
University is iii fact nothing but a committee for examining and for con- 
ferring academical degrees. The examinations regard principally languages, 
mathematics, medicine, and natural philosophy, in rarer cases also the law. 
The degrees to be acquired are those of Bachelor and Master of Arts, Bache- 
lor and Doctor of Laws, Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine. The candidates of 
arts, or what we call humaniora, may, if they choose, pass an examination 
on the Bible, and can receive a testimonial for it; but they are not 
obliged to answer any questions referring to this subject. Dr. Arnold 
could not go any further on account of the dogmatical scruples of the Dis- 
^senters. It was a painful experience to him to witness the rise of an ednca- 
*tional establishment vrithout a certain religious character in the capital of the 
kingdom ; but when he saw his struggle against this ** antichrist of utilita- 
rian disbelief," as he termed it, unsuccessful, he withdrew entirely from 
the London University ; for he believed that education amongst a Chris- 
tian nation was impossible, without an open confession of Christian faith 
and strict adherence to religion. 

If we would sketch the image of an accomplished head master according 
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to the views of Dr. Amold« as they are stated ia his letters^ the first of the 
qaahfications requisite would be that he was a Christian of solid principles^ 
and the second that he was a gentleman ; after this onlj a thorough erudi- 
tion combined with the talent of teaching would be required. Once he 
finds in a passage of Scripture (2 Tim. i. 7) the three great requisites in a 
schoolmaster, " spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind," he sup- 
poses that a manly character, as that of an accomplished master ought to 
be, will always take interest in public life and the affairs of the country. ^'I 
am sure," are his words, " that the more active my own mind is, and the 
more it works upon great moral and political points, the better for the 
school, because education is a dynamical not a mechanical process." He 
desires a master should be ** pubhc-spirited, liberal, and entering heartily 
into the interest, honour, and general respectability of the society which he 
has joined ;" he would never accept a colleague who did not enter heart and 
soul into the spirit of his school. 

In these descriptions he draws his own image. Indeed, his character 
has exercised the most decided influence on all his scholars ; his whole 
person was calculated to make them imitate himself. He seemed to look 
deep into their hearts, and they experienced the warmth of his own heart 
by his earnest care for their welfare. Like a real sponsor he watched over 
their spiritual good. Religion was not perpetually ou his lips ; on the con- 
trary, he seldom talked to them on rehgious subjects ; it was rather the 
general and all-pervading tenor of his mind, and excellently suited to that 
harmonious and youthful spirit which remained peculiar also to his age. 
He beUeved the intercourse of a master and his pupils could not be gratify- 
ing to either '' without that liveliness and sympathy with creatures so 
lively as hoys naturally are^ Therefore he often advised young Oxford 
men of severe clerical principles and morals to renounce the occupation of 
teachers. 

It is a remarkable feature of Arnold's character, and it endears his 
memory in no small degree to my mind, to find so much liberality respect- 
ing the treatment of boys in one who was so eager to defend the kingdom 
of the Lord. Far from expecting from the youth a degree of moral perfec- 
tion of which their age is not susceptible, he writes thus: — ''My pbject 
will be, if possible, to form Christian men, for Christian boy s I can scarcely 
hope to make. I mean that, from the naturally imperfect state of boy- 
hood, they are not susceptible of Christian principles in their full develop- 
ment in their practice, and I suspect that a low standard of morals in 
many respects must be tolerated amongst them." How wise his modera- 
tion has been his success may prove. Of the 700 scholars who were 
in Arnold's care at Rugby, the majority have, as is generally acknow- 
ledged, excelled at the universities as well as in later life by a manly spirit 
and a dutiful, earnest disposition. For their school had imparted to them 
a sense of justice, the characteristic quality of a Christian education, and, as 
Arnold says himself, the highest virtue of which man is capable, and the 
last at which he arrives. 

A similar renown to that which Rugby had under Arnold, is now en- 
joyed by Harrow Grammar School, under its head master Dr. Vaughan, a 
pupil of Arnold, and an heir to his firmness of character and genuine 
Christian liberality. At Winchester, it is said, Tractarianism has entered 
lately. 

The connexion of schools with the Church, however differently it is 
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understood in different parts of the countr)', has yet never ceased to be 
universally acknoveledged by parents as well as by teachers. If we wished 
in Germany to establish gymnasia, or schools in general, on a Christian basis, 
we might look upon English establishments and the conditions of their 
existence as a pattern to guide us, or as examples to warn us ; but in- 
structive they are in every case for those that have not discerned the final 
result at whfch the history of our own schools is arrived. To enter upon 
this subject would be to trespass beyond the limits of my travelling 
notes. 

I conclude my communications on education in England after they have 
arrived again at their starting-point — Dr. Arnold. You have had the for- 
tune of enjoying his personal intercourse. 1 have, at least, formed a clear 
idea of his excellences, and the nature of his activity. You will, I hope, 
not accuse me of having fallen into a blind admiration, or valued things 
beyond their worth. If I call to my mind the whole impression which 
English schools left on me, I think, nevertheless, that England forms the 
most vital branch of the large German tree, and that, planted in the most 
fertile soil, and sheltered by her insular position, she brings forth the 
noblest qualities of the stem, handing them dowu from generation to gene- 
ration. Those elements which the navigating tribes of the north imparted 
by later immigrations to her old inhabitants, have been moulded together 
with those native qualities into indissoluble unity and firmness, like the 
different substances of Corinthian brass. 

This origin and this seclusion of the English nation have stamped her 
people with a busy and active principle, which prevails also in education. It 
produces a strongly developed individuality of character, although it offers 
but a small amount of knowledge. It renders men fit for action, for it infuses 
into the mind persuasions, and bestows religious habits and customs, which 
more than knowledge determine the actions of man. The intellectual part 
of education is made subservient to the moral part ; and actuated, as edu- 
cation is in general, by the historical conditions which support society 
in their country, it is excellently adapted to form citizens imbued with 
the character of the nation. 

Instruction labours uuder various defects : it tends to useful knowledge : 
it is less abstract, less fertile of delusive and specious information ; but it is 
without the scientific spirit which pervades the majority of our schools. 
If it were possible to combine the ardour for investigation, the thorough 
erudition of Germany, with the standard of moral advancement, the highly- 
developed character of English minds, education would attidn a perfection 
not yet witnessed in the times of Christianity, and which perhaps only ouce 
has ever been attained on earth, I mean in the best period of Hellas — a 
pe^ection which would be as much more difficult to arrive at as Chris- 
tianity is superior to antiquity, and as the purposes of a Christian education 
leave far behind itself any design which education followed in the times of 
the ancients. ^ 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 

It appears from the last (the eighteenth) Report of the Commissioners of 
National Education, that a varied and useful system of agricultural instruc- 
tion is gradually extending itself, under their superintendence, through 
vf.rious parts of Ireland. The details of its working in each school are 
given in the reports of the agricultural teachers, inserted in the Appendix 
to the Report of the Commissioners. From these it appears, that although 
the beneficial effects produced by the agricultural schools are not yet fully 
developed, yet sufficient evidence has been afforded of the practicability 
and advantage of combining industrial with literary education. Such a com- 
bination keeps in vigorous action the physical powers and mental faculties 
of the children ; and, by teaching them to labour, gives them habits of useful 
industry. 

It may be observed, in the first place, and in order to prevent unreason- 
able expectations, that although the question, whether the agricultural de- 
partments in the schools are self-supporting, is a point not to be overlooked, 
yet it is one of secondary importance, compared with the beneficial effects 
they are calculated to produce on the moral character and habits of the 
pupils. Add to which, that the present loss in the agricultural depart- 
ment arises mainly from the preliminary steps which are necessary in order 
to bring the farms into order, as appears from the following passage in the 
report of an agricultural inspector : — 

** The results, in the shipe of pecuniary profit, realized at the diflferent school farms 
^ffer materially ; but it must not be supposed that such results are an index to the 
efficiency or noo-eflSciency of the teachers. Various circumstances, besides the industry and 
ability of the agriculturist, itill combine to affect the result of his labours ; and unless, 
where the cases are equal in respect to advantages and disadvantages, the pecuniary 
result of the year's operations does not afford a sure criterion vrhereby to judge of the 
merits or demerits of the system by which they were produced, although they can be 
useful in many other ways, such as showing the results obtained in different localities, 
and under different systems of management, and by comparing the results of any year 
with those of the preceding, the progress or retrogression in individual cases may be 
ascertained. It may be observed, and perhaps unfavourably commented on by those 
unacquainted with all the circumstances, that in some of «the schools, especially those 
undOT the immediate management of the commissioners, there has been a lots in the 
agricultural department ; but it must be borne in mind that moat of these schools are 
but very recently established, — that in almost every case the farms connected with them 
were in a most exhausted condition, — that most of the energies of the agriculturists are 
directed to the effecting of the preliminary and indispensable improvements, and to bring- 
ing them under suitable and regular rotations of cropping ; and until these preliminary 
meaanrea are completed, and the farms in working order, it would be unreasonable to 
expect profitable pecuniary results.^' 

As a proof that such loss will probably be only at the commencement, 
and also that the moral advantages of the system are abundantly sufficient 
to compensate any such temporary drawback, we will quote the subjoined 
extract from the Report of the Clones Union Workhouse Farm : — 

" The funds needed at the outset for farm seeds, manure, stock, &c., were advanced 
out of the rates, and were afterwards replaced to the credit of the union by instalments 
arising from the sales of butter and surplus vegetables, &c., leaving a clear balance in 
favour of the farm, upon inventory and valuation made by the board of guardians, 
amounting in stock and capital to 486/. Ss, 9d, 

" One other result should be noticed, which is most important and most encouraging. 
I allude to the well-known fact, that since the commencement of the farm there has 
been an increasing willingness among the ratepayers to employ the young male and 
female inmates of the workhouse as farm servants. Before, they used to allege * they 
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were good for nothing; * now there is a kind of competition to get them. The boys 
are invariably preferred out of the ' agricultural ' class ; and some of them have been 
sought after and hired by farmers from the neighbouring unions. The girls, as thsy 
grow up, are taught washing, scouring, and mending ; and for the most part they receive, 
in turns, instruction from the matron in the feeding and management of farm stock, and 
the ordinary outgoings of tbe dairy." 

*' It may be remarked that the Clones workhouse has forty acres of good land attached 
to it, which enables the guardians to keep twenty stall-fed milch oows of the most ap- 
proved breeds, and the same number of pigs ; the former producing a greater supply of 
milk and batter (which forms so heavy an item in most workhouse accounts) thaa is 
necessary for the consumption of the inmates. In fact, whilst walking through the 
house and over the ground attached, the place seems to change character, for instead of 
believing you were in a workhouse, you would imagine you were in some large industrial 
and agricultural establishment — the girls being instructed by the schoolmistress in a 
kind of coarse but profitable embroidery (better known in the locality by sprigging), 
whilst the boys are engaged in the out-door labour on the farm. This is most encou- 
raging, and shows, that instead of workhouses being the scene of riot and confusion, they 
mav become, throughout the country, the models of enlightened labour and active 
industry." 

The agricultural and other industrial instruction which the commis- 
sioners are endeavouring to promote, is intended to be only supplementary 
to the ordinary branches of school instruction. The latter is regarded as 
the primary object ; and accordingly grants are never made to schools ex- 
clusively agricultural or industrial. The only aid that the ordinary agri- 
cultural schools receive from the commissioners is an addition of 51. per 
annum to the master's salary ; and, in a limited number of cases, a small 
weekly sum, not exceeding sixpence, to each of the pupils who assist in 
cultivating the plot of ground attached to the school. The teacher gene- 
rally pajs the manager a moderate rent for the farm, and receives tbe 
amount of the produce sold. 

Theoretic as well as practical instruction in agriculture forms a principal 
feature in the education of the boys. The greatest difficulty is to procure 
Qualified instructors, and to find comhined in one person manual skill and 
aexterity in the actual use of every agricultural implement, and identifica- 
tion with his business, so that, when necessary, he will be found not only 
directing but practically exhibiting at the head of his industrial class, or 
of his paid labourers, how to use improved implements in the drain, the 
furrow, or the farm-yard ; clear and distinct ideas of the details of the 
most improved systems of husbandry, so far as it is a mere art, the suit- 
ability of each system under varying circumstances, and ability to carry out 
the details. Knowledge of the scientific principles of chemistry, geology, 
animal and vegetable physiology, and of those sciences which are collate- 
rally connected with agriculture, is comparatively of less consequence, 
provided the instructor is thoroughly versed in the remainder, has the 
faculty of imparting what he knows both as to hand and head, and is gifted 
with common sense. Experience proves, that in the absence of experi- 
ment and sensible illustration, boys can form no correct idea of even simple 
chemical changes, and that it is, therefore, all but a waste of time to put 
catechisms, &c., into their hands, from which they learn to speak familiarly 
of elements and combinations, of whose properties, beyond the acquisition 
of mere names, they have no clear idea. 

In agricultural instruction it is considered the most judicious course to 
point out the errors of Irish farming, and to make the pupils fully acquainted 
with the most practical subjects at first, namely, classification of soils ; the 
kinds of crops best adapted for the different soils, and how they may be 
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improTed ; a knowledge of the different rotations, and the kind of soil each 
IB best suited to ; also draining, snbsoiling, trenching, the general cultiva- 
tion of different crops, and so forth. A proper knowledge of these practical 
details prepares the mind of the student for receiving instruction of a more 
scientific character. " In my remarks," writes one of the teachers, " I 
confine myself to matters of fad, and avoid, as much as possible, all hard 
and unusual phrases, being convinced that when a boy or a man is entering 
upon any science, the easier the path is made for him the better. In 
chemistry especially, I have observed, that the lecturer, when he is unable 
to illustrate his subject by ocular demonstration, generally involves his 
hearers in a mist of unintelligible verbiage, which instead of affording in- 
struction, tends only to excite ridicule." 

In order to unite theoretical knowledge with practical, the pupils take 
part in the operations of the farm, particularly the sowing, thinning, and 
weeding of green crops. In every case they have evinced the greatest 
desire and anxiety for learning agricultural processes. Their attention is 
chiefly directed to one or two varieties of crops, until they are gradually 
made acquainted with the growth and management of all. In one case, 
where the parents of the pupils employed on the farm seemed not to like 
that their children should be obliged to work so much each day, even 
though paid sixpence per week, practical instruction on the farm has 
been given daily from half past twelve to a quarter past one, during the 
summer half-year — that being the time allowed for recreation — and this 
has been found to have a very beneficial effect. In another instance it is 
mentioned, that the pupils work very well an hour each day on the farm, 
and the dislike they manifested towards it at the commencement is 
gradually disappearing. In this school the advanced classes read a lesson 
daily in the ** Agricultural Class-Book," and are frequently exercised in 
pointing out the errors prevalent in Irish farming, with the measures by 
which they should be remedied ; and there is also a class who perfectly 
understand " M'Arthur's Agricultural Catechism." This, it is added, is 
mainly attributable to the competition excited by the liberal prizes given by 
the Earl of Bessborough to the pupils who distinguish themselves by their 
proficiency in agricultural knowledge, at the annual examination of his 
Lordship's schools. And it is deserving of notice, that a considerable 
number of young men, whose avocations do not permit them to attend the 
day school, have anxiously embraced the opportunity of attending an 
evening school during the winter nights, and so much pleased have they 
been with the instruction they have received in agriculture, that they have 
requested that the evening school may be continued during the spring and 
summer. 

To show that the industrial training does not in any degree interfere 
with the literary instruction, it is mentioned that in one case, at the half- 
yearly examination of the scholars attending the day-school, it was found 
that those boys who obtained the most premiums for good answering in 
their respective classes were the members of the " industrial class." This 
was the more gratifying, inasmuch as it had been very frequently stated by 
the parents that the industrial training of the boys would interfere with 
their literary progress at school. This prejudice is now in a great measure 
removed ; ftnd when vacancies occur in the industrial class, the parents 
evince a lively interest in having their sons admitted. In fact, experience 
has already shown, that there cannot be a greater error than to suppose 
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that the general progress of the children will be at all diminished by im- 
parting agricultural with literary instruction. 

One most important particular connected with these agricultural schools 
is the desire manifested by the boys to learn the improved systems of agri- 
culture. This appears in the attention they pay to. instruction, and in 
their willingness to perform any work apportioned to them during the time 
for labour. They seem to take both pride and pleasure in executing their 
work in a neat and tidy manner. Many of them will come a distance of 
one, two, and three miles to attend the school and assist in the operations 
of the farm, and work before and after school hours. It will scarcely be 
credited what a large amount of information they acquire, and with what 
eagerness they receive instructions on subjects that, up to this time, were 
altogether unheard of by them^ It is highly pleasing to observe the wl- 
lingness with which both paid and unpaid pupils work. Only a few are 
able to do much with the spade, an employment in which they take the 
greatest pleasure. 

In one of the unions, in which the teacher was directed to exercise 
the boys in the fields, by working instead of walking idly about along 
the neighbouring roads, he got a supply of agricultural books, and 
made the more advanced boys read in them, and then he explained 
them, and examined the boys in what had been read and explained. 
This has been found productive of much good. It makes the boys 
take an interest in their work when on the farm, which they other- 
wise would not feel, and gives them more accurate habits of observa* 
tion on the various materials around them. Their reasoning faculties are 
aroused, and they soon perceive the benefit of acquiring correct notions of 
farming, and quickly discern the reason why land improperly managed 
produces bad crops ; and what changes and improvements are necessary 
to bring it into a proper state of cultivation. A pupil in one of the schools 
persuaded his father to follow the improved method in the growth and 
after-management of green crops, and the mangels and turnips raised by 
this man had such a healthy and promising appearance as to attract the 
attention of the agent of the landlord, and to lead him to make special in- 
quiries as to what had effected such improvement this year compared with 
that of other years. Another boy belonging to an agricultural class caused 
his father to sow mangels in some ground he intended for potatoes ; and 
afterwards the boy's father told the boy's instructor that he had made up 
a good part of his rent by the sale of some of the mangels, and fed pigs 
with the remainder of them ; and was so highly pleased at having taken the 
boy's advice, that he said he would always contrive to sow as much as he 
could of this crop every year for the future. And in fact in many cases 
the agricultural pupils have directed the attention of their parents to the 
system pursued by their instructors, and induced them to adopt it to a 
certain extent, particularly in the cultivation of green crops. 

This is another very important circumstance connected with the establish- 
ment of agricultural schools in Ireland, namely, the improvement thereby 
effected in the agriculture of the neighbourhood of the schools. When 
the people see a good crop of turnips grown on land where the like was never 
attempted to be grown before, they seem convinced of the importance of 
deep cultivation, and in some cases have at once followed the example thus 
afforded them, by trenching a certain portion of ground intended for green 
crops. In consequence of the practice pursued on the model farms at- 
tached to the schools, more attention has also been paid by the farmers of 
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the neighbourHood to the house feeding of live stock ; to the accumulation^ 
preservation^ and judicious application of manures ; to the application of 
liquid manure to grass land^ and to the cultivation of rape and winter 
vetches as a stolen crop for early spring feeding. What has conduced 
more to the march of improvement in these respects is the interest evinced 
by the neighbouring farmers when they observe that on a farm of small 
extent so many cattle are profitably supported throughout the year ; a pro- 
portionably large quantity of farm yard manure yearly collected ; a rela- 
tively increased amount of produce raised ; and^ at the same time, a regular 
order by which the various crops in the rotation follow each other on the 
farm. The prejudices of parents against allowing their children to work 
on the farm have also been removed by the improved appearance of the 
model farm, and many parents from the neighbouring parishes have sent 
their children to school, more for the purpose, as they have confessed, of 
obtaining agricultural than literary instruction. And some of them have 
afterwards acknowledged, that their sons had introduced many improve- 
ments which proved highly beneficial. 

One other circumstance must be noticed which the Commissioners have 
mentioned in their Report, and which shows, as they observe, that their 
system of agricultural education is engaging attention and eliciting 
inquiry not only in Ireland but even beyond that country ; and that 
their efforts for the improvement of Irish agriculture, through the 
medium of the national schools, are not only appreciated, but are about 
being adopted in Scotland. The Education Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland having requested the Commissioners to 
send one of their agriculturists over to Edinburgh, to explain the system of 
agricultural instruction carried out in Ireland, in connexion with the normal 
and common schools, they gladly acceded to the request, and not only sent 
over the agriculturist from the agricultural training school at Glasnevin, 
but also the teacher of the Lame agricultural national school and three of 
his pupils, in order that besides having the principles of their agricultural 
system explained in presence of the Committee, an opportunity might also 
be afforded of judging personally of its practical effects, as exemplified in 
the attainments of some of the pupils. The result of this examination was 
communicated to the Commissioners in two resolutions, in one of which 
the Committee thanked them for the ready and liberal manner in which 
they met their proposal ; and in the other, they expressed their approba- 
tion of, and satisfaction with, the manner in which the agriculturist had 
fulfilled his mission, and the gratification afforded them by the visit of 
the teacher of the agricultural school and his three pupils, and bv the 
proofs which a public examination of them afforded of the practicability of 
combining agricultural and literary instruction in elementary schools. 

There are other particulars in the Report of the Commissioners to which 
we hope on another occasion to draw the attention of our readers. 
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Covxt^poYititna. 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Sir, — The result of the late general examination at the Training Insti- 
tutions has naturally led to some amount of discussion as to the appro- 
priateness of the term Certificate of Merit, There are some few points 
in the matter which I feel desirous of bringing under the notice of your 
readers. 

At the late Christmas examination our dozen training institutions for 
males, in connexion with the Committee of Council on Education, contained 
438 students eligible for examination ; that is, who had resided there one 
year or thereabouts ; and the eight for females contained 272. Of this 
number of candidates, 64*6 per cent, of the males and 52'2 of the females 
were successful. Now, from these data it appears, that of the whole 
number of students 41'6 per cent., or nearly one-half, are not stu«]ents 
of merit. They have during the year followed the same routine of duties 
as those who have merited the certificate, and in some cases possibly 
excelled their more fortunate companions in energy and application. 
Further, their conduct, religious and moral, has been such as at least 
to merit the esteem and approbation of the principal and officers of the 
institution. The regard that this demeanour, energy, and application have 
engendered in his mind, induces the principal to encourage the student 
to pursue his career, although he is not considered eligible for the certi- 
ficate. 

I think, however, you will concur with me when I say, that the ** merit" 
(which I take to mean fitness for the performance of his duties) of a 
national schoolmaster cannot be fairly tested by the favourable results 
of a single year's training; and that practically there is great injustice 
in a system which awards distinction to one who shall have acquitted 
himself well at an examination, whilst it ignores altogether, or does not 
make allowance for that teaching power which is in reality the more valu- 
able qualification, and which in many cases exists in a much higher degree 
in old masters who, not bavins had the same opportunities, have not the 
same expertness in technical knowledge, and have consequently failed 
to obtain the certificate. 

There is great injustice in the system, because it sends home to his 
school many an old master whose spirit is broken and whose prospects in 
life are marred by his failure ; whilst it gives to another a certificate of 
competency which he does not really possess, and frequently leads him to an 
arrogant reliance upon that certificate as a proof of his fitness. 

We have not data in reference to masters from which to ascertain the 
rate per cent, of failures ; but it may safely be stated to be far higher than 
for students. The following extract from the "Minutes" of last year 
throws some light upon the matter, inasmuch as it shows what it has been 
in one district. Mr. Blandford says :— 

"At Easter, 1851, an examination wat held in Derby for the purpose of examining 
ninstert who were candidates for certificates of merit. Thirtj-one presented themselves 
on that occasion, nine being masters of schools in my district ; fonr of the latter were 
successful. I am not aware that any female teachers in the East Midland district 
presented themselves on the foregoing occasion ; but if they did so, none were snc- 
cessful." 

On looking through the lists of successful candidates at the late exami- 
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nation^ every one must be struck with the very high certificates of merit 
awarded to young students who at present have had little or no experience 
in teaching — have never at least had charge of a school. They may have 
exhibited attainments, by their answers to the examination papers, superior 
to the general run of masters ; but it should be borne in mind that those 
papers have been framed to meet the acquirements of the students, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, the student has been trained to meet 
the special requirements of the papers. 

A Trained Certificated Master. 



TRANSLATIONS OP THE CLASSICS. 

On the subject of Translations of the Classics, I think that it should be 
remarked, that their use and abuse is by no means confined to boys ; and 
that some of those who direct education at a more advanced age, are 
responsible for not properly sifting their pupils' knowledge so as to make 
it clear to them that a *' crib " is but a broken reed. I have heard of a 
man of considerable university eminence, who encouraged his class to ren- 
der Sophocles line by hue into blank verse ; thus comfortably wrapping up 
all difficulties of construction (and where are there more ?) in a few sound- 
ing words. You have justly observed that blank verse is the proper Eng- 
glish equivalent for the Iambic ; but this does not render its manufacture 
desirable at lecture. I may say, from my own experience, that at some esta- 
blishments of great pretension, this sort of looseness is carried so far, that 
a picked man, who supposes himself to have read great part of Thucydides 
and Sophocles shall not construe grammatically three lines of ordinary 
difficulty. I may also say, that this tendency may be easily checked by 
requiring an oral translation word by word, and not in portions of a line or 
so, as, by a sort of compromise between tutor and pupil, is frequently per- 
mitted. It is also good to be satisfied with a moderate portion well done, 
and not to let pupils make " non bene sed multum** their principle of action. 
Any one who has honestly tried to master the difiiculties of the two Classics 
I have named, knows that it is not easily or hastily done. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that our present translators have souls 
far above particles ; or else it is that this refinement " cannot be done at 
the price." To show in detail that they are inaccurate would be holding 
a candle to the sun. Their notes are concocted, like Anthon's, by simple 
copymg from earlier writers, and, by a singular perversity, usually from 
the most obscure and injudicious. After all that has been done of late to 
siipply good books of reference, it is surely needless to quote from a com- 
mentator who makes the habits and mode of life of Apollo as much a mat- 
ter of fact as those of the Duke of Wellington, and gives particulars of 
Famius and Sextius as if there were equal historical authority for both. I 
refer to a translation of Horace in Mr. Bohn's Classical Series. He takes his 
text literally, and turns an allusion to a custom or tradition into a plain 
prosaic fact ; which, having been derived by him from the author, is pre- 
sently quoted to explain the author. Thus I suppose the words " Quam 
Venus arbitrum dicet bibendi" were his only authority for saying, p. 7, n. 
32, that an image of Venus was painted on the die. At p. 46 is a note 
extracted from Anthon, giving the usual explanation of the same words, 
which is inconsistent with the former. 

Your correspondent regrets the extent to which Anthon's books have 
been used ; but it surely is the fault of English scholars that these or worse 
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editions hare so long held place ; and to dismiss them it is requisite first 
to write books^ of which we have lately some excellent examples, and then 
to get schoolmasters to use them. H« 



NURSES' GRAMMAR. 
SiE, — Allow me to say a few words upon what I believe to be a very 
common practice of English nurses, and perhaps of some mothers ; I mean 
that of speaking deliberately bad English to the children of whom they 
have charge, I only lately heard, m a public conveyance, a decently 
dressed woman keeping up a running conversation with a little boy on 
her knee, of which some of the sentences were as follows : '* Johnny don't 
like riding such a long way in the omnibus ; <fo he ? When we gets home 
we'll have a nice cup of tea; won't us, Johnny V* Yet I observed that this 
woman spoke with the most perfect grammatical correctness when slie 
turned from the child to address a grown-up person at her side. I have 
noticed the same kind of thing several times. It is difficult to say whe- 
ther nurses and mothers consider this as a kind of condescension to the 
child, a meeting it half way in the mistakes which they think it will pro- 
bably make when it first attempts to speak its vernacular; or whether it 
is that they find it a relief to themselves occasionally to relax from the 
severity of speaking good grammar ; or whether they fancy that there is 
something tender, conciliatory, and endearing, in thus sacrificing Murray 
for their children's sake : but we cannot be surprised, when children are 
taught '* to lisp in blunders, if the blunders come." 

I am. Sir, yours truly, 

B. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 163. — Proposed hy Mr. T. T. Wilkinson, Burnley. 

A gentleman in Burnley has recently purchased a number of ground- 
rents, producing 761, per annum, and having forty-three years to run, for 
1200/. What rate of interest does he obtain for his money ? 

'Answered by Amicus and Mr. William Godward, jun, 

1200 300 
The present value of l/.per annum for forty-three years is — r* « -rr- « 16*709a/., 

and by Ranee's Tables, which are given to every ^ per cent, from } to 10 per cent., we 
at once see that the required rate lies between 5} and 6 per -cent., for, by the tables, 
the present value of W. per annum for forty-three years at 5f per cent, is 15*8199/., 
and at 6 per cent, it is '15*3062/. To obtain the correct rate we proceed thus : 

15*8199 15*8199 

15*3062 15*7095 

5137 : 1104 :: i : -oiS; 

hence, 5*75 + '015 » 5*765. «> 5/. 15«. ^d., is the rate per cent, required. 

Mr, Levy and Mr, Wilkinson bring out the same result by a formula in 
Art, 72 o/ Bailey^s "Doctrine of Interest and Annuities." 

QuES. 164. — From Potfs School Euclid, communicated by a Correspondent, 

" In the base BC of an isosceles triangle ABC, take a point D, and in 
CA take CE equal to CD, let £D produced meet AB produced in F ; then 
3 / AEF = 2 right angles + iL AFE, or - 4 right angles + Z. AFE," accord- 
ing as the vertical angle is greater or less than two-thirds of a right angle. 
Required, demonstrations of both cases. 
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Answered hy E' and Messrs. Levy, Mans/ord, R utter, and Wilkinson. 

Case I. — ^When the vertical angle is greater than two-thirds of a right angle, DE and 
BA either intersect or meet above the vertex, and ir + AFE » BAG + 2 ABC + 
AFE =» AEF + 2 ABC + 2 APE - ABP + 2 EDC « AEF + 2 DEC « 3 AEP. 

Case 2. — When the vertical angle is less than two-thirds of a right angle, ED and 
AB meet below the base, and 2 x + AFE » 2 BAG + 4 ABC + AFE » 2 BAC + 
3 ABC + BDP + 2 AFE = 2 DEC + BDF + 3 ABC « 3 (CDE + ACB) - 
3 AEF. 

QuES. 165. — From the Senate House Problems for 1852, proposed 

by request of a Correspondent. 

Prove the truth of the formula — 

2 (sin «a + cos «fl) — 3 (sin *$ + cos <a) + 1 - 0. 

A nswered by Mr. John Godward, Chelsea, 

Since sin ^0 + cos ^0 « (sin ^0 + cos ^0) (sin *0 — sin ^0 cos 20 + cos *0) 

« sin *0 — sin ^ cos ^0 + cos ^0 
we have 2 (sin «0 + cos ^0) — 3 (sin *0 + cos *0) + 1 -= 1 — sin *a — 2 sin ^ cos -0 ~ cos ^0 

«1— .^9in3 + cos«a)2 
-0. 

Second Solution by Messrs. Mansford, Lovell, A.M., and E'. 

2 (sin «d + cos ^0) — 3 (sin *d + cos ^6) + 1 

= 2 {sin 80+ (1 — sin2a)3}— 3{8in<a+ (1 —sin 20)2} +1 

= 2 — 6 sin 20 + 6 sin '»0-- 6 sin '»e — 3 + 6 sin 20+1 
= 0. 

QuES. 166. — From the same, communicated by Mr. W. H. Levy. 

A uniform rod of length I is cut into three portions, a, b, c, and these 
are formed into a triangle ; when the triangle is placed in unstable equili- 
hrium, resting with its plane vertical, and one of its angular points upon a 
smooth horizontal plane, find the angle which the uppermost side makes 
with the horizon ; and show that if a, /3, y be the three angles correspond- 
ing to the several cases of a, b, c, being the uppermost side, then 

(/ + «) tana + (/ + *) tan^S + (/ + c) tany = 0. 

Answered by Amicus, Mr. W. H. Levy, and Mr. Wm. Godward, jun. 

Let D^E,F be the middle points or centres of gravity of 
the sides BC, CA, AB, and G the centre of gravity of the 
perimeter of the triangle ABC. Join DE, EF, FD, AG, 
and draw FK, DR, GP, AQ, EH perpendicular to BC. 
When the triangle is in unstable equilibrium, resting with 
the angle A on the plane AS, then AG U perpendicular to 
AS, and therefore the angle 6A€l = a. Now AQ » 

rl C2 ft2 

— , and DQ = ; also by similar triangles F R=: 

a 2a 

rl 
i QC = ^ i cos C, RE = i BQ = i c cos B,,and EH = FK == DR=i AQ =— . 
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Therefore by mechanics (Tate's Mechanical Philosophy, art. 92), 

^„ A. RE — c'RF Ic , ^ ^. ^^ / 21 T> 01 r.\ 1 

DP-._^ - ^ (cosB — cosC) =.y (cos^iB — cos2^C) j 

_ i£ f ii(ii-~i) _ hH¥—o) 1 _ /> {jl - z>) ~ C (j/ - c) 
" / 1 ^ac ' ad J 2a 

*=* 2i • 
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. ,^« ft.EH + c.FK rl J + c r (/--«) 
AndGP ^ - gi'^ —"^17— 



4a ^ ^' 2a 

- -r.»r. DQ— DP /(c — &) 

hence Un a = tan GAQ - XQ^TgF " 2r(/ + «) 

or (/ + «) tano « -gj: (c — i). 

Similarly (/ + &) tan/3 « — (A — c),end (/ + ^teny = —(« — c) 
.•. (/ + fl) tan o + (/ + ft) tan /3 + (/ + e) Un 7 t= 0. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

AnicM, ana. 163, 164, 165, 166 ; J. O. C, Seaham, ana. 164; E', Great Stukcley 
ans. 164, 165; John Godward, Chelsea, ans. 1C4, 165; William Godward, jun, 
Chelsea, ans. 163, 164, 165, 166; W. H. Levy, Shalbourne, ans. 163, 164, 165, 166; 
J. Lovell, ans. 165; A. M., ans. 163, 164, 165 ; Charles Mansford, Westminster, ans. 
164, 165 ; Edward Ratter, Sunderland, ans. 164, 165; T. T. Wilkinson, Burnley^ ans. 
163, 164; and Z., Leeds, ans. 164. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR N UMBER FOR MaY, 1853. 

QuES. 167. — Proposed by Mr, W, H, Levy, Shalbourne, 
If the base of any plane triangle be equal to half the sum of the other 
two sides, then will the perpendicular on the base from the opposite angle 
be equal to three times the radius of the inscribed circle. 

Qu£S. XfjS,'— Proposed by Mr, John Smithy Manchester, 

^nT/sin'ti + Jcos a - a sin ^. } *° ^""^ ' *"^ ^• 
QuES. 1C9. — Proposed by Amiens, 
Find the value of a* corresponding to the maxima or minima values of 

2 X* — Z {a + b) x^ + 6 ab Jp •¥ c; 
and distinguish the maxima from the minima values. 

Qu£S. 170. — From the Senate House Problems fur I8.i2. 

A string nine feet long has one end attached to the extremity of a 
smooth uniform heavy rod two feet in length, and at tie other end carries 
a ring which slides upon the rod. The rod is suspended by means of the 
string from a smooth peg ; prove if 6 be the angle which the rod makes 
with the horizon, that 

tan e « 3"^— 3-». 

We agree with W. C. H. of Tottenham, in his coirection of the solution 
to Question loO. The momenta of the ball and canto. 1 should be equated, 
and not their accumulated works, as the pressure acts through equal times, 
and not through equal spaces. The velocity of recoil should be $, or * 7 14. 

*^* It is particularly requested that all mathematical contributions be forwarded, at 
la/extj by the 20th of each month. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE CULTIVATION, MANAGEMENT, AND 

PRESERVATION OF THE VOICE. 

(Continued fromp, 102.) 

[The following remarks, addressed to Clergymen, have been published in The English 
Churchman, We extract them as being usefal and suggestive to Masters.] 

We proceed to consider in their order the other organs of the voice. 

The trachea is the pipe which conveys the wind to the larynx. It seems 
to be admitted that alterations of this pipe affect the voice. This is 
another reason for keeping the chest as uniformly full as possible ; for, 
when the chest is empty, the position of this pipe must alter. 

The larjmx is a box composed of cartilages ; it contains the glottis or 
vibrating plates. The upper part of it forms the first portion of the tube 
of sound, and is capable of varying its size to suit the extent of the vibrat- 
ing cord. It is here that voice is produced. Its mechanism is most 
curious ; but we do not enter into it, because here physiology ceases to be 
a practical guide. A knowledge of the way in which the muscles ought to 
act is useful only when the action of those muscles is cognizable by our 
senses. Now it is true that there is a sense by which we can judge of the 
position of muscles and nerves, irrespective of the fine senses commonly 
recognised ; and by this sense it is quite possible to be conscious of the 
position of the larynx. But this sense becomes active only by long culti- 
vation ; the young reader cannot use it. But nature has given us an imi- 
tative power of copying the sounds we hear, and by such efforts we acquire 
the power of putting unseen muscles in the position we require. The 
reader must copy a good model to put the muscles of the larynx in a right 
position for reading. The writer is deeply sensible from his own expe- 
rience that, for this purpose, nothing is equal to intoning. The writer has 
never intoned the Service, and perhaps may never do so : he therefore feela 
more at liberty to speak of it. He knows well that there is no way like this 
for finding the true position of the larynx. Of course we may "intone" 
without gaining this, and some do ; yet it is certainly the easiest and surest 
way of gaining it. The reason, perhaps, is, that we have a greater power of 
imitating appreciable than inappreciable sounds: the former are those 
which vary by distinct and natural intervals — i. e,, the notes in a musical 
scale ; the latter, those which vary by arbitrary intervals, which have no 
natural limits fixed. Hence we copy the varied notes of a song more easily 
than the various modulations of a speaker. Intoning seems to train the 
voice thus ; we copy a clear musical note, which is easily copied ; thus we 
get the organs of the larynx in a right position. We learn also to end with 
a note a minor third above ; the preparation for this sustains the note all 
along ; it trains not only the muscles of the larynx, but the muscles of the 
chest also. It is true we do not often hear in toners read well, but that is 
simply because they never dream of applying to reading what they have 
learned in intoning. Let the reader only try to intone in private, so far as 
to feel the position of the organs which enable it to be done ; then, when 
he goes to read in public, let him try and think that he is going to intone ; 
let him almost begin as if he was intoning, and let him try to preserve that 
position of the organs of voice, and he will soon learn to use those organs 
right in public reading ; he will distinguish by an internal sense of feeling 
(after some little time) that the organs of the larynx are in a quite different 
position from what they used to be in when he read ; he will find himself 
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acquiring a clear, far-reaching voice, which requires far less expenditure of 
breath than he was used to before. The writer of this has long tried it, 
and with success ; and, after long thought, he has not been able to find any 
other way by which he could direct another person to put his larynx in a 
right position for public reading. 

This may lead a reflecting person to think that the practice of intoning 
has more foundation iii nature and reason than it sometimes gets credit for. 
When rightly performed, it certainly has the eflfect of filling- a large space 
with a distinct sound, with the smallest expenditure of breath. The same 
thing may be accomplished in reading, but it is certainly much more easily 
attained in learning to intone. Those readers who object to such "singing" 
are seldom sensible that they " sing " much more themselves in reading. 
The intoner uses but two notes, they use perhaps three or four ; the intoner 
uses his notes in uniform places m sentences : so do they ; the intoner 
places the notes so as to please the ear : they place them so as to disgust 
the ear, and outrage the sense and feeling of the mind ; the intoner' s sen- 
tences are heard with distinctness to the end, and theirs are not. Such 
are the comparative merits of the two " songs." The writer, for him- 
self, prefers really good and perfect reading, as being superior in the 
natural power of expression ; but he knows no way of attaining to the 
right use of the voice in public reading equal to that of practising in- 
toning in private. In some cases, it may prove the only remedy for invete- 
rate habits ; and it is worthy of the consideration of medical men who 
may have to deal with diseases of the organs of voice induced by such 
habits. 

Most voices are capable of producing several notes in the musical scale. 
These notes vary in their degree of strength ; the middle notes are louder, 
clearer, and more perfect than the extremes, and are produced with greater 
ease. There is in every voice one note which is the fittest for reaching to a 
distance, and filling a large space. It is of great importance to a reader to 
find the best note of his voice. In general this note is a higher one than 
that which is used in reading. The difficulty of sustaining the note, which 
arises from bad method, induces the necessity of using too low a note, 
and even this sinks to a lower at the end of each sentence. Any one may 
observe that, where the latter part of the sentence is given in a lower note, 
it is never as well heard at the former part, and often not heard at all. 
Many readers give nothing but half sentences to their hearers. This is 
a further proof of the necessity of a sustained tone ; and it should also 
lead us to acquire that tone which is fittest for the purpose. As we 
have said, it will generally be a higher one than the one we have been 
used to ; and to acquire this tone, and still more to sustain it, will re- 
quire patient and diligent training ; but the result will be great ease to the 
reader, and advantage to the people. He who " reads in his throat " is 
disgusting his people with the public service of God, and laying the 
foundation of disease for himself. This reading in the throat is nothing 
else but reading with the organs of the larynx in a wrong position. The 
method we have recommended is an eifectual remedy, and the only one 
we know. < 

The lips of the glottis being the vibrating plate or reed of the human 
organ, the cavity of the upper part of the larynx and of the mouth, to the 
lips, is the tube which gives character and sublimity to the sound. The 
length and breadth of this tube are variable, to suit the conditions of the 
vibrating plates. The lips protruded or dra\Kn back, and the larynx raised 
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or lowered, affect the length. The contraction of the larynx, and the 
position of the tongue and lips, affect the hreadth. 

The wide hell-mouth of the clarionet increases its sound considerahly ; 
m opposite form would greatly diminish it. Here is an available mode'of 
increasing the power of the human voice, without auy increased exertion 
of the chest or throat. The speaker may add greatly to the power of his 
voice by simply opening his mouth wide. It is a very common question 
with public readers who are anxious to improve, " Should I speak from 
my chest or my lips ?" The answer is, ** If vou want to speak distinctly to 
a large assembly, you must use both your chest and your mouth, and each 
in due proportion to the other ; and you must especially guard against 
relying on the chest for what the mouth alone can do ; and you must fur- 
ther economise the power of the chest for its own proper oflSce." 

The chest and the throat can produce vowels only. These are properly 
"sounds." Consonants are not sounds in themselves; they are only in- 
flections given to sounds as they pass out through the mouth. It is the 
tongue, the teeth, the palate, the nasal passages, and the lips, that produce 
Uiese inflations, and the chest and throat can give no assistance towards 
producing them. 

Has it ever occurred to our readers to consider where the failure lies, 
when a reader or preacher is not heard in church ? Is it in the vowels or 
the consonants ? This is a very important question. The failure is almost 
always in the consonants. It rarely or never happens that those most 
unfavourably placed in a church hear no sound from the speaker's voice. 
They hear a noise, but it has no distinct signification. The noise is loud 
enough, but it conveys no meaning. In this case the vowels are effectively 
produced, or no noise would be heard. But the inflections are not pro- 
duced sufliciently to accompany the sound as far as it goes. The conso- 
nants are so imperfectly produced that the character impressed on the 
vibration wears out before the vibration itself ceases. How common is it 
to hear the reader's voice thus : " O — au — o — ou — ou — e — ." This is, 
" Lord, open Thou our lips," — the vowels only, without consonants. 
When the reader is told, " I don't hear you where I sit," he exerts his 
chest with greater force, and roars out these vowels ; and then people say, 
*' 1 can't hear Mr. So-and-So, he speaks so loud." 

Now, since the vowels were heard distinctly in the first instance, there 
is no additional force required in the vowels, and therefore no additional 
action of the chest. The reader who adopts this remedy is only killing 
himself, without making matters better. If he would but learn to use his 
tongue and lips, &c., so as to give each vowel an impression which would 
continue in the vibration, as far as the vibration itself extended, he would 
be distinctly heard, or, rather, the meaning of the noise he makes would 
be gathered, as far as the sound of his voice extends. It is distinct articu^ 
lotion that is required ; that is, correct and perfect formation of the dif- 
ferent positions of mouth required to give certain inflections to the sound. 
AU the muscles that move the lips and tongue, &c., have to be trained for 
this work. The movements of the tongue and lips, which give sufficient 
inflection to faint sounds, will not suffice for strong and loud sounds. 
Such weak impressions will wear out before the sound itself has reached 
half its length. 

The different vowels are produced by different shapes of the tube, the 
shape contmuing so far the same during the emissions of the vowel. The 
other inflections, called consonants, are produced by altering the shape of 
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other parts of the tube during the emission of the Towel. Thus A is 
formed through an open tube ; E through a tube narrowed by the tongue ; 
O by protruded lips and a circular opening;, &c., this form continuing 
while the vowel is sounded. B by lips tightly and suddenly closed or 
opened. P by the same closing, less forcibly and more gradually. Let it 
be remembered that the mouth must be much more widely opened to give 
a loud sound. There must be proportionate action of the lips to make the 
closure perfect. If this be not done, those consonants will not be heard, 
while the vowels will be heard. D is formed by closing the tube with the 
tongue round the interior of the upper gum. T by the same form, with a 
similar variation as in B and P. Now, in keeping the mouth wide open, 
the tendency is always to make these closures more imperfectly than in 
ordinary conversation, whereas they ought to be made more perfectly, to 
impress the character on a greater volume of sound. Increased action of 
the chest will do nothing towards this, but will probably still further hinder 
its being done. Whenever the sound of the reader's voice is heard, but 
the meaning not distinguished, the remedy is to be sought for here. Dis- 
tinct articulation and an open mouth is the proper relief for a weak chest, 
and the proper means of husbanding the supply of the chest, so as to have 
always a full supply of breath at command. And, for this purpose, the 
muscles of the lips and tongue must be brought into full and perfect action, 
by careful training. 

If any of our readers wish to see a perfect specimen of this use of the 
muscles of the mouth, let them spend an hour in the sales-rooms of some 
of our great auctioneers. These men have to speak for many hours each 
day, — often seven or eight hours. They have to speak incessantly, and to 
do it so as to be heard above the continual buzz of a multitude of voices. 
The feeble reader, when he considers their incessant labour, wonders they 
are not dead long ago. He thinks one week of such exertion would put 
him in his grave. And so it would, if he did not adopt the auctioneer's 
method of speaking ; and the auctioneer would have been in his grave 
long ago if he had followed the reader's method. 

Some of these men afford perfect specimens of a well-practised voice. 
The figure erect, the shoiUders back and depressed, the chest full, the lips 
never protruding, but lying close upon the teeth, to shorten the tube for 
that high sharp voice that penetrates everywhere, and that no noise can 
drown. And the wonderful action of the lips, the wideness of the openings 
and the perfection of the closures, by which every syllable and consonant 
is perfectly formed — the very development of the muscles of the lips from 
long training would lead an attentive observer to detect their calling if he 
ipet them in the street. It is a lesson not to be despised. These men 
learn it for success in an earthly calling : and is it unworthy our pains to 
learn it, that we may give animation to the prayers and praises of the 
Church, and effect to Christ's ordinance of preaching the Gospel, in which 
we hope to win our crown ? 
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A PASSAGE FOR DICTATION. 

** Thbre are other books besides the Bible, which combine unity of desifj^ 
with variety of detail. ' The Pilgrim's Profi^ress ' of Bunyan may be cited as a 
familiar, yet happy example of a work which delights the reader with much di- 
versified instruction, without sacrificing oneness of purpose and plan. But the 
Bible occupies in this, as in other respects, a position altogether unique and 
peculiar. The Bible, observe, is not one book, but a collection of sixty-six dif- 
ferent books. It is the production, not of one writer, but of thirty-six different 
writers — men of every diversity of rank, talent, and mental culture— from the 
monarch to the gatherer of sycamore fruit, from the accomplished pupil of 
Gamaliel to the unlettered fisherman of Galilee. It is a work, moreover, not of 
one age, but of many and distant ages. The opening books date six hundred 
years earlier than any other literary composition extant, while the closing book 
IS a production of the age of the Caesars ; the whole is the connected literature 
of a period not short of fifteen centuries. Then how various are the books in 
kind. Some are histories ; some, biographies ; some, poems; some, digests of 
public law; some, collections of national proverbs; some, epistles to churches; 
some, private letters to friends. Nor are their subjects less diversified than the 
dates and the authors. Instead of discussing only one or two points, they dis- 
cuss a thousand — and these the most profound and perplexing within the whole 
range of human inquiry, the most unfavourable to unity of sentiment, the most 
vexed by controversy and debate. Now, certainly it never could have been ex- 
pected beforehand, on any ordinary grounds of probabilitv, that a series of works, 
open to so many sources of diversity, should exhibit such a thing as uniformity 
of sentiment or congruity of design. The analogy of all other instances in the 
history of literature, would have led us to anticipate the utmost diversity of doc- 
trine, no less than of style and execution. Anything like a systematic unity of 
thought and purpose would have been pronounced impossible. Nevertheless, 
the perfect doctrinal agreement of the sacred books is one of their most indis- 
putable properties. The Scripture authors, though living in ages very distant 
from each other, and writing under circumstances as dissimilar as can well be 
imagined, are not only entirely at one on all the subjects which they touch, but 
undesignedly contribute, each his contingent, towards the completion of a mag- 
nificent UNITY." — M'Culloch's Literary Characteristics of the Holy Scrips 
tures. 



GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

CHRISTMAS, 1852. 

{Continued from p, 108.) 

FEMALES. 

HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

Skction I.— ^1. Give a brief account of the life^nd character of Samuel. 

2. What relations of Moses are mentioned in Holy Scripture ? E^escribe the 
characters of his brother and sister. 

3. Name the kings of Judah, from Rehoboam to Jehoshapfa&t, and the chief events 
in the reign of each. 

4. In what respects did the second temple differ from the first ? Describe the feel- 
ings of the Jews on its restoration. 

5. Give instances of intercessory prayer, of solemn praise and thanksgiving, from 
tlie Old Testament. 

Section IL — I, Give texts and examples from Holy Scripture to show the differ- 
ence between truei feigned, and imperfect repentance, and state exactly the Scriptural 
meaning of the word. 

2. Quote the most important prophecies which intimate the Divinity of the Mcssiali. 

3. Show, from prophecy, that the Jews ought to have expectei that the Ociitiles 
voald be admitted into the Church of Christ. 
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Section III. — 1. Show the falfilment of prophecy in the events of our Lord's birth 
and infancy. 

2. What parables are related by St. Luke alone ? Explain one of these parables. 

3. Which of the Apostles were selected by oar Lord to be witnesses of his trans- 
figuration ? On what other occasions were they thus chosen ? 

4. Give an account of the events narrated in the Acts of the Apostles between Pente- 
cost and the conversion of Saul. 

5. Describe the first journey of St. Paul with Silas. 

Section IV. — 1. Quote texts from the Epistles of St. Paul and St. Peter which 
refer to the duties of subjects, servants, and masters. Illustrate these texts by examples 
from Scripture history. 

2. Quote the chief texts in the Old and New Testament which refer to the education 
of children, and give examples of the effects of good and bad training. 

3. Explain the meaning of the words atonement, propitiation, redemption, and justi- 
fication, with texts. 

4. Which epistles speak most fully of the resurrection of the dead, and the second 
coming of our Lord ? Quote the chief passages. 

SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 

1. What period of time elapsed between these events : the creation, flood, call 
of Abraham, the Exodus, building of temple, restoration of Jews, birth of our Lord ? 
Name the chief events of the last interval. 

2. Trace the progressive revelation of a future state, in the Old Testament. 

3. Show the fulfilment of prophecies relating to the posterity of Japhet, Ishmael, 
and Esau. 

4. What are the spiritual characteristics of Messiah's people, as described in pro- 
phecy ? 

5. Against what nations did Nahum, Obadiah, and Ezekiel prophesy ? Show the 
fulfilment. 

6. What books of Holy Scripture are illustrated by the monuments of Egypt and 
Nineveh ? Give some instances. 

7. Show the extent of St. Paul's labours, from the Acts and Epistles. 

8. Give an analysis of the Epistle to the Galatians. 

9. Compare the arguments employed by St. Paul in addressing Gentile and Hebrow 
converts. 

CATECHISM, LITURGY, AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

Section I. — Prepare the notes of a lesson on one of these subjects : — 
Duty to Parents. 
The Baptismal Covenant. 
Preparation for the Lord's Supper. 
Section II. — 1. What portions of the Old Testament are appointed for the Lessons 
in Advent, Lent, and Easter ? Why do these portions appear to have been selected ? 

2. For what days of the year are Proper Psalms appointed ? Show the propriety 
of the selection for any two occasions. 

3. Of what subjects does the preface to the Prayer Book treat ? What does it state 
concerning the use and abuse of ceremonies ? 

Section III. — State the doctrine of our Churchy as expressed in the Articles, on one 
of these subjects, with Scriptural Illustrations : — 
Original Sin. 
Sin after Baptism. 
The Lord's Supper. 
The Sacrifice of Christ. 
Section IV. — 1. What persons were engaged in the compilation of the first English 
Prayer Book ? In what points did it differ from the second ? 

2. Name the martyrs in the Marian persecution, and give an account of Bishop 
Ridley. 

3. When did these persons flourish, and for what were they severally remarkable — 
Archbishops Usher, Grindall, Leighton ; Bishops Hall, J. Taylor, and Wilson ? 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

1. Name the chief ecclesiastics of the British and Anglo-Saxon period ? On what 
points can any of them be shown not to have held Romish doctrines ? 
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2. GiTe some ftceount of Lanfranc, Anielm, and William of Wykehan. 

3. Give some account of Papias, Poly carp, and Irenseas. 

4. On what occasion was the famona letter of Pliny written ? What does it prove 
of the doctrines and customs of primitive Christians ? 

5. What general councils are recognized by our Church ? On what occasions were 
they severally held ? 

6. Show from history the gradual encroachments of the Papacy between the 10th and 
16th centuries. 

GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Section I. — 1. Draw an outline map of Scotland, or of Ireland, inserting the names 
of tbe sea-ports and rivers. 

2. Where are ^hese places situate, and for what are they remarkable — Chatham, 
Plymouth* Falmouth, Sunderland, Sheffield, Paisley, Belfastt Drogheda? 

3. Name the British possessions in Europe, North America, and tbe West Indies. 
Describe the climate and productions of the West Indian Islands. 

Section II. — 1. Name the islands adjoining Great Britain, and give some account of 
the most northerly. 

2. Name the lakes of Great Britain, and describe the largest in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, respectively. 

3. Enumerate the chief imports and exports of Great Britain, and give some account 
of their valne and importance. 

Section III. — 1. Draw an outline map of one of these countries, inserting the names 
of the chief cities and rivers ; — France, Italy, or Austria. 

2. Name the six largest rivers of Europe, with the length of each ; and describe 
accurately the course of the Danube. 

3. Name the chief mountains, lakes, and cities of Switxerland, and give some account 
of the glaciers. « 

Section IV. — 1. Draw a map of Palestine, and describe briefly tbe climate, and chief 
physical features. 

2. Where are the following places situate: Astrachan, Samarcand, Hamadan, Phila- 
delphia, Breslau, Toronto, Funchal, Mocha, Benares, Singapore, Aden ? 

3. Compare the heights of the mountains of England, Europe, South America, and 
Asia. Describe the scenery and climate of one group or chain of these mountains. 

SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER. 

1. Describe generally the mountain system of the old world. 

2. Which are the chief Asiatic plains ? Describe the Steppes. 

3. Describe the tide waves of the Indian and Atlantic Oceans. 

4. Describe the causes and effects of periodical rains. Compare the relative quantity 
of rain in different regions of Europe and Asia. 

5. What causes determine physical climates ? Illustrate each cause by reference to 
the map. 

^. Give some account of the formation and appearance of coral islands. 

7. Upon what law does the distribution of animals mainly depend ? Enumerate the 
chief herbivorous mammalia, and name their localities. 

8. What are the chief classes of plants ? Name the zones of vegetation. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Section I. — I. Name the chief events ii^ the reign of John. 

2. Give the dates and result of these battles — Falkirk, Bannockburn, Evesham, and 
BoBworth. 

3. Describe the character of Queen Elizabeth and the chief events in her reign. 
Section II. — 1. What circumstances led to the accession of George J. ? Tri^ie bis 

descent, and describe his character. 

2. Give an account of the rebellion of 1715. 

3. What foreign princes were contemporaries with George I. ? Enumerate the chief 
events of his reign. 

Section III. — 1. What were the chief events during the reign Qf Queen Anne ? 

2. Give an account of tbe events that followed tbe retreat of Charles Edward from 
Derby, until his escape to France. 

3. Give an account of the expedition of General Wolf, in 1759. 
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4. What names in art» science, and literature are most distinguished in the reign of 
George I. and II.? 
Section IV. — 1. Describe the death of Lord Chatham. 

2. Describe the events (with dates) which led "to the independence of the United 
States of North America. ' 

3. Describe the character of Louis XVI. Nam^ the chief actors in the French 
re rotation. 

4. Give an account of the slave trade, as it occurs in English history. 

5. What battles were fought by the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula ? Give an 
account of one of these battlesr 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

1. Give a brief account of the customs and political institutions of the Aaglo- 
Saxons in the ninth century. 

2. When was the feudal system introduced ? What were its chief characteristics ? 

3. Enumerate the inventions and discoveries since the fifteenth century which have 
had most effect in promoting the civilization of England. 

4. Compare the domestic habits of the gentry, or of the peasantry, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James II., George II., and Victoria. 

5. Enumerate the temporal benefits of the Reformation. 

6. With what portions of English history are the following names associated — Philip 
Augustus, Francis I., Charles V., Henry IV., Richelieu, Prince Eugene, Louis XIV.? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, LANGUAGE, AND LITERATURE. 

Section I.— Write a paraphrase of one of the following passages, expressing the 
sense of each sentence in clear and simple prose : — 

1. As thus the snows arise, andybu/, and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darkened air; 

In his own loose revolving fields, the swain 

DiM8ter*d stands ; sees other hills ascend, 

Of unknown, joyless brow ; and other scenes. 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain : 

Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray, 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 

Strong with the thought of home ; the thoughts of home 

Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt.-— Thomson. 

2. How soon hath time, the subtle Mt^/* of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth year / 
My hasting days fly on with full career. 

But my late Spring no bud or blossom sheweth. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 

That I to manhood am arrived so near; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear. 

That some more timely happy spirits endu*th. 

Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Towards which time leads me, and the will of Heaven. 

All is, if I have grace to use it so. 

As ever in my great Task-master's eye. — Milton. 

Section II. — 1. Pane the words printed in italics. 

2. Analyse and explain the construction of the passage beginning " As thus,'' and 
ending with ** the trackless plain." 

Section III.— 1. Enumerate the various plural forms of nouns. Account for these 
forms — loaves, chiefs, kine, alms, pence, mice. 

2. Classify the irregular verbs according to their forms. 

3. Show ^e various modes by which nouns are formed from verbs. 

4. Enumerate the derivative forms of adjectives, with the general meaning of each 
form. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the meaning and deriTation of these words— beadle, burgess, Bradburn, Co- 
penhagen, dawn, Snowdon, farewel], frog, gooseberry, Stonebenge, leasing, shire, Wales. 

2. From what languages are these words derived, and how ? — article, rebel, cadence, 
indented, docile, superflaons, horizon, elapse, mortify. 

3. Enumerate the principal figures of syntax and rhetoric, with an example of each. 

4. Explain the metre of these lines :— 

My right there is none to dispute. 

I can fly, or I can run 

Quickly to the green earth's end. 

Give examples of other principal metres used by English poets. 

5. Who were the chief Anglo-Saxon writers ? What is meant by Middle English ? 
Give an example ? 

6. When did the following writers flourish ? name the principal works of each :^- 
Chaucer, Spenser, Addison, Pope, Thomson, Burke. 

7. Give an analysis of any one great poem in the English language. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Section I. — 1. Find the value of 907 articles at 1/. 17«. 6f^. each. 

2. What will be the rent of a house for 3 months, 2 weeks, and 4 days, at 4/. I4s. 6^. 
per month ? 

3. What will be the cost of painting a room at Is. %\d. per square yard, whose height 
is 11 feet, width 15 feet, and length 18 feet 6 inches? 

Section II.— I. How much sugar can be bought for 11/. 5f., if 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 21 lbs. 
cost 4/. 9«. i^d. ? 

2. If 4^ yds. of silk cost 1/. lit., what will be the cost of 40} yards? 

3. If 30 cwt. are carried 15 miles for 5/. 8s. 9^., how far ought 80 cwt. to be carried 
for 29/. ? 

Section III. — 1. Find the interest on 608/. for 3 years, at 3/. 7#. 9^d, per cent. 

2. If tea be purchased at 2s. 9d, per lb., and sold at 3s. 4<f., what is the gain per 
cent. ? 

3. At what rate will the interest on 102/. 10s. amount to 12/. 13«. B^d. in 2f years ? 

Se&tion IV. — I. Explain the terms numerator, denominator, proper and improper 
fracHons, and reduce i, I, iV, V?, to their least common denominator. 

2. Add 2f , -f , 6iV, 13^ ; and reduce 3s. 7^d. to the fraction of 5/. 

3. Multiply 15f by 109f ; and divide 61/. 4s. 7^sd. by 267A. 

4. In money transactions, what is necessary besides a cash account, and why ? What 
is meant by posting ? 

5. What are bills receivable ? W*hen received in payment of goods, how should they 
be entered ? 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

1. If 15/. 12s. pay 16 labourers for 18 days, how many labourers, at the same rate* 
will 3/. 2s. bd. pay for 24 days ? 

2. Reduce 2s. 7}</. to the decimal of 3/. ; and 2 hours 16 minutes to the decimal of a 

day. 

3. Find the interest on 4367. 10s. for 3 years 8 months at 2/. 13s. 4i</. per cent. Work 
this by decimals. 

4. Between 1801 and 1811 the population of Edinburgh increased by 24) per cent., 
and in the latter year it was 102,987. What was it in 1801 ? 

ART OF TEACHING, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

Section I. — 1. How do you propose to teach the elementary sounds and signs of 
the English language ? State your reasons. 

2. What exercises are most useful in teaching children to speak correctly and 
fluently ? 

3. By what exercises are children taught to distinguish colour, form, and place ? 
What is the practical use of such exercises ? 
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Section II. — 1. Describe accurately the proper pontlon of a child's hands and body 
in a writing lesson. What habits should be guarded against in teaching to write on 
slates? 

2. What exercises are best for spelling and simple composition ? 

3. In a mixed school of 70 children, between 6 and 12 years old, what lessons ought 
to be done at desks ? What arrangement of such desks would you prefer, and why ? 

SiCTiON III. — 1. What assistance would you require to conduct a school of 80 girls? 
In what respect does the system of Pupil Teachers, under the Minutes of 1846, affect 
the employment of Monitors ? 

2. What are the peculiar advantages of a gallery ? For what lessons would yon 
employ it in an infant, a mixed, or a girls' school ? Giye the best dimensions and shape, 
with a drawing. 

3. On what subjects, and to what extent, would you require exercises to be written 
^y children out of school hours ? What are the difficulties, and how can they be sur- 
mounted ? 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Write an essay on one of these subjects : — 

1. The relative duties of schoolmistresses aod pupil teachers. 

2. The relation of schoolmistresses to the parents of children. 

3. What dispositions, habits, and attainments ought to have been acquired by the 
daughter of a labouring man on her quitting school to go into service ? 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Skction I.-^l. Is it more advantageous for a schoolmistress to purchase furniture, 
or to occupy furnished apartments ? What furniture would she require ? Calculate the 
expense. 

2. What effect has the employment of women in charring, washing, or oot-door 
kbour upon their families ? 

3. What are the main points which a mechanic or labourer should look to in taking 
a house ? What proportion should the rent bear to his earnings ? 

Section II. — ]. Give rules for the management of poultry ; calculate the expense of 
keeping them, and the probable gain in the neighbourhood of London, or of any parti- 
cular provincial town. 

2. Enumerate the leguminous plants, aod succulent roots. State the best mode of 
preparing one^ each kind. 

3. Name the articles of food which are of most use in a sick room. Show the use of 
these in special complaints, or in convalescence. 

4. What habits of self-denial would you recommend a young woman to practise in 
order to provide for old age ? Calculate the saving that can be effected thereby. 

Sbction III. — I. Compare the price and durability of stockings knitted at home, or 
bought at a shop. 

2. Specify the items, and calculate the cost, of a young woman's outfit for a voyage 
to Australia. 

3. What effect has the employment of girls in straw-platting, and lacc-making, upon 
their moral habits, and the comfort of their homes ? 

Section TV. — 1. Describe the precautions to be observed in cases of contagious or 
infectious complaints. 

2. Describe the symptoms of measles, scarlet fever, and croup. 

3. Enumerate the mineral or vegetable poisons which are likely to come in the way 
of children. What are the readiest and most effective antidotes ? 

Section V. — 4. Prepare the notes of a lesson on 
The qualifications and duties of a sick nurse, 
Parlour-maid, or 
Plain cook. 
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G. — Notices of several books are postponed till next month. We cannot, however, 

undertake to notice everything that we receive. 
P. H. H. — Arctic Discovery (Edinburgh : Cabinet Library, 5*.), and Banaos' Voyage* 

of Discovery in the Arctic Regions (2 vols., 27<') contain what you require. 
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ON THE STUDY OF LATIN AND GREEK, 

If we were asked whj we studj Latin and Greeks most of us would find 
it difficult to give an answer. One reason is, and the chief reason, that 
our fathers, and fathers' fathers did so, and we do the same. There is 
something in this, but it is not all. The true reason why we ought to 
study the language, literature, and history of Greece and Rome, is that 
these things belong to us as much as to the Greeks and Romans. The 
civilization of Europe is not derived from the Chinese, or the Hindoos, or 
the Hottentots, nor from the ancient Germans, or Galli, or Britons. It 
csme from Athens and from Rome. The Greeks are the parents of art, of 
science, of philosophy, and of composition, epic, lyric, dramatic, historical, 
and oratorical. The Romans learned much from the Greeks, and added 
something of their own. They taught law to the nations of Europe, and 
civil administration. They were the founders of municipal constitutions 
in the towns of western Europe. They maintained armies and 'fleets to 
conquer countries, and keep them in obedience. They practised the military 
art on a large scale ; they governed countries as provmces, which are now 
great kingdoms ; they taught the people obedience to law, and gave them 
rules for civil life. They were conquerors, masters, stern rulers, sometimes 
bard and cruel ; but they were lovers of order, and they showed men how 
to live. Their agriculture was carried into Spain, France, and Britain. 
They built walls round the chief towns, bridged the rivers, cut roads, and 
placed milestones on them, and built convenient stations between towns, 
for the ease of travellers, and to maintain their own communications. They 
gave to every town of note, temples, baths, theatres, sewers, and an abun- 
dant supply of water. While they taught the Gaul and the Spaniard to 
live like a Roman, they also taught him their own vigorous and majestic 
language. All their works bear the stamp of grandeur and good sense. They 
worked for future time, and they laid the foundations of the social sys- 
tem in which we now live. Of all the nations that have established a great 
empire, they have been the most energetic, the most practical, and there- 
fore the wisest. The only people of modern times, who can be compared 
with them are the English, who in practical wisdom are certainly not 
superior to the Romans, and in the greatness of their conceptions far 
below them. Both have planted, and the English are still planting their 
language and manners wide over the globe. The language of the Romans 
in Italy, Gaul, and the Spanish peninsula has taken a new form, but it still 
shows its original. The English is in all the four quarters of the globe, or 
rather in the five ; and its future condition is uncertain. Printing, and the 
facility of intercourse, will keep it uniform enough, perhaps, to be always 
intelligible, but it will be greatly corrupted. That which will do most 
towards maintaining it in a tolerable condition, is the possession of a com- 
nion literature by all who use the English language : not our modern 
literature, but our old writers. A few good books appear from time to 
time in England and the United States, which may become standard works ; 
but nearly all that is written now-a-days in newspapers and periodical 
publications, — nearly all the light literature, or by whatever other name that 
IS called which everybody reads, — will perish after it has amused for a time 
and done its mischief. Whatever shall live fifty years, must be good ; and 
our children will know better than we do what has strength enough to hold 
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out beyond the usual term of a book's existence. Certainly most books vdll 
not reach threescore years and ten, the ordinary limit of human life. 

It is the old books then which we possess and read, and the few books, 
now young, which will live to be old, that will do most towards keeping 
our language in a state of purity. Language is never fixed — it is always 
changing. Change may be improTement or corruption; and, in the present 
state of our history, it is hardly possible that our language will be improved. 
It is certainly changing very fast ; and at present all the change is for the 
worse. One cannot take up a pamphlet of any kind without finding some- 
thing new, and something bad. 

The languages of modern Europe, which are of Roman original, can- 
not derive much from the parent language for their improvement now. 
New ideas and new circumstances, the growth of modem times, work on 
language with irresistible force, and it must change under their influence. 
The nation that in modem times has done and suffered most, the French, 
has felt the effect of it in the language. The languages of Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal have changed little in comparison with the French, which 
seems to us to have had its share of the national misfortunes ; for, though 
there are many excellent French writers of the present century — some who 
are models of style — a monstrous amount of bad language has been put in 
circulation, some of which is now current coin. 

The nations of Europe, and the descendants of Europeans all over the 
world, have common notions and opinions. They are in many ways one. 
They are less strangers to one another than the nations of antiquity, 
which is owing mainly to two causes, the having a common religion and a 
common literature. The common literature is the Greek and Romani 
which is the study of all educated men in all countries during their youth. 
When the time of youth is over, this study is generally at an end ; but it 
is not without its effect on the taste and judgment. The best modem 
writers, those whose works are made to last, still come back to their old 
books, and still find in them the best models ; not models for servile imita- 
tion, but something on which the mind can repose with pleasure, and feel 
its vigour strengthened and its taste improved. The class called the 
learned have, with few exceptions, derived little profit from the study of 
the ancient writers. Those commentators who have laboured hard and 
well to purify corrupted texts, and to expound the difficulties of the Greek 
and Roman authors, are worthy of all praise for a labour which few can 
appreciate. But the great mass of commentators are mere parasitical 
animals, who feed on a noble body, and turn the nourishment into a gross 
material. It is surprising how few of the whole class seem to have been 
made one bit the wiser or better by all their labour, which is to be ex- 
plained partly by the nature of the labour itself, where it has consisted 
merely in settling texts, and often corrupting them under the pretence of 
amending, but mainly by the character of the men. For it is not enough 
to have a tolerable knowledge of the Greek and Roman languages to make 
a man fit to explain a Greek or Roman writer : a sound knowledge of the 
language is necessary ; but it is not mere grammatical knowledge, as it is 
called, which gives a man a mastery over a foreign tongue, and fits him to 
expound a foreign writer. 

We cannot attain a clear notion of the value of Greek and Roman lite- 
rature to us, unless we see also how it has a value for other nations. Every 
modern nation which has a literature, has something of its own, which 
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makes it what it is ; but every nation also has demed a great deal frcm 
ancient literature^ and each has used it in its own waj* England and Ger« 
many, for example^ have a literature of their own ; each has its oliaracf er^ 
and the character is very different. Both nations have used the ancient 
models, but in different ways. They have both used and abused them ; 
but the originals still remain, and they are just as good as ever they were» 
ready to serve him who knows how to handle them. The French have 
often abominably misused their ancient models ; but a thing is not bad be- 
cause a man cannot see what it is fit for, and what it is not fit for. The 
Italians, the poets at least, have generally used their Latin models better 
than the French : they have got little from the Greeks, for they knew 
little of them. An instance will explain this. Lessing has shown to all who 
have any understanding, that it is a poetical blunder to describe the beauty 
of an object. Neither poetry nor human patience can tolerate a description 
of the beauty of every part of a woman's body* Ariosto has done this in 
many stanzas (Orlando Furioso, Canto vii. 1 1 , &c.), and we are weary of 
his work, though in its kind it is not bad. But we blame him for doing 
what he ought not to have done. Homer knew better. He felt that the 
beauty of the human form is only understood by being seen. So the old 
men of Troy, who see Helen approach say, (lUaa iii. 1 56)-^ 

Toip8* &/A^2 yvvaiKi TcoXhv XP^^^^ U^yfa vdcrxfuf* 
iuyQs iSavarpari Btps cis 2ira toiKtv, 

It is plain to every man who will give the matter a slight consideration, 
that the literature of modern Europe has derived much, both directly and 
indirectly, from the Greek and Roman ; and that if a man would study the 
literature of any modem nation, he will not understand it well without a- 
knowledge of ancient literature : for in France and Italy the modem lite- 
rature is founded on the ancient ; in England and Germany it has derived 
much from it. 

Modern society is a much larger and more complicated system than an- 
cient society. It has created new things, and has done wonders ; it has 
new ideas, and new wants ; and, though man is still the same, a man of 
modem times is very different from a Greek or Roman. A stupid, bigoted 
admiration of antiquity is just as senseless as the contempt which is ex- 
pressed for it by those who know nothing of it. A mere imitation of what 
is old, a copy of it, or what is more common, a caricature, disgusts all men 
of sense. Everything has its time and place. What was good and tme 
at one time and place will not always do for another. If a man could write 
a play like Sophocles, it would be a wonderful thing ; but, except to a few, 
it would be as unintelligible as Sophocles. If he tried to write a play like 
Sophocles and failed, he would have wasted his time in generating a mon- 
ster. If a sculptor will make a Jupiter or a Juno, or any of the deities of 
Olympus, he will either fail most disgracefully, or he will make something 
that only a few can understand. He may be content with the praise of the 
few, and may deserve it ; but the artist ought to work for all. If he 
should take it into his head to show us Horace's dream in marble, as one 
unlucky adventurer has done, he proves that he has not the slightest con- 
ception of his art. Here he must fail ; and here is the thing that ancient 
art, if he knew what it was, would have warned him against. Further, if 
he will write in Greek and Latin, and call one specimen Sappho, and an- 
other Horace, and a third Herodotus or Thucydides, or so on, we are pre- 
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cisely in the plight of the sculptor who makes Jupiters and Junes, or 
Venuses. One sculptor may do it, — one out of the whole number, who bj 
some mistake is living at the wrong time and in the wrong place. One 
man may write some Latin or Greek poetrj, which really has the true 
character of antiquity. A few admire and wonder ; the many either do not 
understand, or admire and wonder because they are told that they must, 
under the pain of being set down as fools and men of no taste. But all 
imitation is bad. A great workman, whether he works with words or in 
stone, or paint on a surface, must produce something that belongs to his 
own time. What then is the real use of this study of antiquity, whether 
of marbles, or of books, of forms in stone or metal, or of thoughts in words ? 
The use is plain to those who will take the pains to think. It is not the 
thing that a man produces which we admire ; it is the form and the life 
that he gires to it. One thing is above another. The representation of 
the human form in all its beauty is above the representation of a beast. 
' Praxiteles made a Venus^ and Myron a calf; and all antiquity gazed with 
admiration on both. 

It seems to be hardly understood, — many at least do not know it, — that 
the truth and beauty which we admire in the Greek artist, are the very 
things that we should learn to admire in their best writers — truth and 
beauty in thought and in words. Truth is simple, whatever it speak about ; 
and beauty refuses all ornament. The best works of the Greeks were 
few. All that remain, with the exception of one whose mysterious birth 
is u nknown, were produced within a very small number of years. In the 
declining age of Greece, works innumerable were produced ; grammarians, 
rhetoricians, and the like, swarmed. The mass of worthless stuff that still 
exists is amazing. Would that the learned would let it rest and rot. We 
have enough of the good to improve our taste, to rouse our minds to the 
highest speculations, to civilize the world again, if it should again sink 
into barbarism. 

For the poet, for the philosopher, for the historian, for the sculptor, and 
the man of pure taste, the Greek has left a legacy, small in amount, but 
above all price. The Roman is the practical man. He is the civilizer of 
Western Europe. We have built on the ruins of his work. All that he 
has done, both bad and good, is a lesson for us. He has left us an inher- 
itance of great deeds, of lofty thoughts, and a language unequalled for 
clearness, dignity, and force. In what way we have used and have abused 
this language, I shall show in another paper ; and how^jre may hope to 
save our language from being spoiled by those who must and will write, 
and cannot be stopped. * G*L. 
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MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 

It having long been the general opinion that the officers of the unscientific 
branches of the British army were in most cases very illiterate, that those 
young gentlemen who were destined for the military serrice commonly 
neglected their learning, and that those who had neglected their learning 
were not unusually chosen for that service, the authorities at the Horse 
Guards a few years ago resolved that this scandal should no longer exist ; 
orders were issued for the examination of candidates ; a scale of knowledge 
was appointed by regulation ; the course of an expectant officer's reading 
was cut out for nim as rigidly as his future coat and pantaloons ; authors 
and editions of authors were named as precisely as the number of his 
buttons ; and now every lad who has the good fortune to be informed that 
the Commander-in-Chief will in due time nominate him to Her Majesty 
for a commission, has his new-found happiness damped by a paper defining 
the attainments expected of him, in terms as peremptory as the Articles of 
War or the orders on the eve of a general action. 

Whether the officers of the army were or were not more ignorant on 
those points on which gentlemen are supposed to be informed, than some 
other classes which help to represent the educated portion of society, we 
have no means of knowing beyond common report, to which, so far as it 
was unfavourable to the officers, the principal authorities have given 
their assent, by establishing the examination above mentioned. Whether, 
if the standard of education was low before, it is much higher now, or 
whether the measures adopted for the purpose jof raising it are calculated 
to have that effect, may very fairly be doubted. 

It appears in the first place, that the military authorities have un- 
consciously established a new principle, and have virtually determined that 
the education of a scholar and a gentleman shall not be the education of 
an officer. The nurseries of the learned professions and of the upper 
classes of society have hitherto been mainly looked to for supplying the 
army with officers, except in those branches in which it is supposed that a 
scientific education is more particularly required. To break this connec- 
tion between the public schools and the army would be attended with 
consequences which are not anticipated by many who nevertheless advocate 
the examination for commissions. But unless those schools are prepared 
to alter the principles of education upon which their reputation is built, 
they cannot undertake to prepare young men for examination by military 
professors upon principles different from their own. Whether a gramma- 
tical education is or is not the best sort of training for young men may be 
matter of opinion, but there can be no doubt that the foundation schools 
of the country are for the most part grammar schools, and cannot 
abandon that ground without violating their statutes. There can be no 
doubt either that these schools, with all their defects, have hitherto 
mainly supplied the upper classes with their education, and have helped 
mainly to form the tastes and manners of English gentlemen. We believe 
it is not intended to separate the military class from all those with whom 
they have hitherto been associated. It is not in contemplation that Win- 
chester, Eton, Harrow, and all our old grammar schools should cease to 
send officers into the army. But as matters stand at present, the tendency 
of this examination is to prevent boys whose destination is the military 
profession, from being sent to such schools, or to withdraw them at the age 
when they are deriving the greatest benefit from them ; and for what pur- 
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pose ? That they may b« sent tu iufbrior schools^ or to prirate tutors, to 
be filled with knowledge of which, in the shape in which they have to 
acquire it, they can make no use, and to be prepared for an ordeal which 
is no test of merit, though it may be a trial (and a sore one) of memory. 

The list of subjects for examination comprises, among other branches. 
History, in whicn the candidate is required to haye read Hume and 
Smollett's History of England, a History of Rome, another of Greece, and 
another of modem Europe, and on all these histories he is " to answer such 
questions as the examiners may propose :" that is to say, he is to know 
toe history of all ciYilized nations, from the fall of Troy to the present 
day, and to know it so as to satisfy examiners, of whose mode of examina- 
tion he and his teacher know nothing, unless the latter happens to be a 
gentleman in the examiner's confidence, or one who, having made it his 
trade to prepare youths for this examination, has learnt to calculate the 
chances of it, and to prepare his pupils accordingly. This is not the 
occupation that tutors of standing usually engage in, and it rareatea a class 
of teachers of low intellectnal calibre, to whose training and society young 
men destbed for the army are thus necessarily committed, usually for not 
less than a year, and sometimes for much more, according to their capacity 
and habits of industry. For many boys private tuition (even the best) 
is not desirable ; some require a stronger stimulus, others, a stronger 
discipline than that system afibrds. But to private tutors, or to estab- 
lishments of a semi*profes8ional kind, young meu must now be sent, and 
hundreds are sent, to prepare for the army. The multiplication of such 
places of instruction may safely be declared to be a detriment to the 
country and to the cause of education. 

The head masters of grammar schools are not rarely pained by pupils of 
promise being removed from their care at the most interesting age, when 
their labours have begun to bring forth fruit. The writer has seen instances 
when the parents were as sorry as the master that their sons should be 
taken from school, having no confidence in the change which the new re- 
gulations forced upon them, and being reluctant to forego the advantages 
of a good school for the dangerous experiment of private tuition and 
empirical instruction. To take a single and recent case, which was that of a 
clever and well-bred youth, son of a member of the House of Commons, 
a boy of taste and spirit, and a good scholar. With infinite pains he was 
being brought into habits of application, which were what he chiefly 
wanted, and to which he was certainly advancing. He had a desire to 
enter the army, and his friends thought it right to gratify him. At the 
age of seventeen he was promised a commission, with the probability of 
getting it within a twelvemonth. His friends grew nervous about the 
examination. They removed him from school, and sent him to a private 
tutor, a very respectable gentleman ; he was sent up to Sandhurst within 
the year, and was rejected. It is possible the boy was not as industrions 
as he might have been. He may have passed a bad examination— >-that is 
to say, he was probably unable to discuss the Licinian rogations, was not 
much versed in the history of the Alcmsecmides, did not even know the 
date of the siege of Platesa, and had not gone through Russell's History 
of Modem Europe. Whether he understood logarithms, how much hie 
knew of practical geometry, or of field fortification, we cannot telL But 
when he left schodi he bad all the elements of a scholar and a gentleman^ 
and he was then beginning to acquire habits of self*discipline, which are 
best acquired at a ^od school, and which are of much more importance 
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to an officer than a miscellaneous acquaintance with historical dates and 
facts which the mind at an early age can hardly assimilate. 

A knowledge of history is made a large element in the requirements for 
this military examination. But it may he confidently said, that this know- 
le«ige can only he gained in such a way as to benefit the mind> after it has 
been trained and disciplined and brought near to maturity. With rare 
exceptions, a true knowledge of ancient history can only be grafted on a 
knowledge of the ancient languages, and acquaintance with the authors 
who wrote in them. And if persons in later life attempt (as they some- 
times do with success) to master the histories of Greece and Rome, having 
neglected to make themselves masters of the Greek and Latin langpiages, 
they lament their ignorance at every step. To expect of a boy, therefore, 
whose Latin may extend only to the construing in a slovenly way of 
Caesar's Commentaries, and whose Greek does not perhaps extend to the 
alphabet (for Greek is not required), an acqnaantance with ancient history 
is absurd. He may take a chronological table, or Mr. Chepmeirs syllabiu 
of all histories, and by dint of crammiug, and with the help of a good 
memory, may come to know by rote a certain number of leading dates, 
and names, and facts, especially battles ; but if he keep this mass of stuff 
clearly arranged in his head till the day of examination comes, and if his 
nerves on that terrible day are pretty strong, and the examiner not verv 
tiresome, so that he is not driven to confonnd the battle of Mycale witn 
the battle of Cannse, the pass of Thermopylee with the Caudine Forks, 
Pericles with Themistocles, Pyrrhus with Hannibal, and so forth, — his 
knowledge of history has accomplished its mission ; he passes his exa- 
mination (unless he breaks down in something else) and breathes freely 
after a tedious and profitless and . anxious period, which should have been 
devoted to preparing his mind for the reception and digesting of knowledge, 
which without such preparation he is only too glad to throw off and to 
laugh at as so much useless lumber. 

This sort of information, got up from MangnalFe Questions, is considered 
4}f importance to young ladies at boarding-schools, and they add to it a little 
acquaintance with ancient mythology, so far as that is compatible with the 
•delicacy of such estabhshments ; but how in this crude shape it is to benefit 
a British officer it is not easy to conceive. It is unmanly and degrading. 
It does nothing to expand the mind, but tends to contract it, just in pro- 
portion as it is taught to set value on an acquirement so worthless. 

It may be said that after all the examination is very slight, and not 
worth all that has been said about it. But if the examination be slight — 
(as in some instances it must be, to judge by those who pass)^-if in ancient 
history it will be nearly enough to know that Athens was built before Con- 
stantinople, that Miltiades did not bum Carthage, nor Scipio win the battle 
of Marathon ; if the history of modem Europe is to be told in the names 
of half a doiten familiar battles, and the history of England to be comprised 
in the exploits of Marlborough and the date of Magna Charta ; if the exa- 
mination is to be of this superficial order (and in some cases it approaches 
to this, but not in all, and caprice makes the matter worse), then it is a 
mere sham, which ought to be abolished, a bugbear to alarm nervous boys 
and to disturb their education, but confessedly useless and contemptible* 
But the examination cannot be treated lightly, however frivolous it may 
sometimes be, so long as it is attended with the results described above, 
namely^ withdrawing young men at a critical age from the best places of 
education^ attaching the stigma of rejection and incompetency to those who 
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are well fitted for the profession, holding up a paltry standard of instruc- 
tion, and giTing currency to an inferior order of books, — ^to which subject 
we have not yet alluded. 

A list of books is appended to the paper of regulations, as those " which 
are likely to facilitate the studies of the candidates." It is a mere adver- 
tisement, forcing into notice, and almost into sale, a number of books, of 
which some are notoriously bad, and others no better than ntany of the 
same kind. For instance, the candidates are advised to get the Valpy or 
Delphin editions of Csesar, Virgil, and Livy, — editions which every scholar 
puts from him, and every good schoolmaster keeps out of the hands of his 
pupils. The candidates are also told that the £ton Latin Grammar will 
facilitate their studies, and Dr» Butler's Sketch of Ancient and Modem 
Geography, an 8vo. volume of 336 pages without the index, and of corre- 
sponding cost. The recommendation of books of this kind shows either 
a woful ignorance on the part of the authorities putting forth the list, or 
an intention to serve the interests of particular publishers, at the cost of 
the candidate, which is discreditable. 

One tendency of this system is to produce text-books suited to the exa- 
mination, and bearing a sort of stamp of authority, which books are in fact 
the basis of the examination, and are studied as such to the neglect of 
better books which do not tell. Such is the case in this instance, Mr. 
Chepmell's ''Abridgment of the Histories of Greece, Bome, and England," 
being in fact the only book of history that is read. A more crude com- 
pilation never issued from the press. 

A good many facts might be given to show the capricious character of 
this examination, and the estimation in which it is held by those who 
have undergone it. But these shall be reserved for another occasion. 

All that the sincere and disinterested supporters of a preliminary exami- 
nation desire, may be secured by surer and simpler means. They wish 
very properly to relieve the army of the stigma which some persons have 
attached to it, of ignorance and intellectual indolence. If, then, it is con- 
sidered necessary to admit mere boys to commissions, as they are now ad- 
mitted, letcare be taken that each brings with him a character for steadiness, 
and a fair amount of diligence and attainment, from the school in which he 
has been educated, or from his tutor, if he has not been at school. It will 
be easy to prevent this from falling into a mere form, much easier than to 
prevent the formalizing or other abuse of the examination. Let it be seen 
that the authorities require a boTid fide certificate, and such will be given 
by every respectable schoolmaster or tutor, and if any were known to give 
a false certificate he should be marked and exposed. A boy's place in his 
school, when compared with his age, will usually be a safe general test of 
his abilities or his diligence, or both : at any rate, a certificate which should 
not be borne out by this evidence might naturally be so far doubted as to 
lead to further inquiry. Some person might be appointed to pass and 
countersign these certificates, for the information and security of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and his business would be to ascertain, among other 
things, the character of the school the candidate came from, and the value 
of the testimonial as connected therewith. Those candidates who, from 
their own neglect or intellectual deficiency, had done no credit to their 
education, might very well be rejected ; the idle, because the army will not 
be encumbered with idlers ; and the unintelligent because the army does 
not wish to be the refuge of the dull, but asserts an average standiard of 
intelligence as high as other professions. By pursuing this course, the 
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militaiy authorities would not only secure the army against ignorance and 
idleness, hut also would do good to the cause of education generally, and 
would assist in keeping dulness in its proper sphere, which is the me- 
chanical departments of life. It is quite right that the army should claim 
to he supplied with well educated men. All that is intended hy these 
remarks is to prevent that heing taken for education which is not only not 
education, hut entirely opposed to it. Leave the hoys alone ; leave them 
to that process of development which is natural and healthy, and for which 
the means are to be found in the phu^s of sound education with which the 
country abounds ; let them be trained as other gentlemen are trained ; 
take such candidates as, being of fit age, give promise of doing well, and 
then, when you have got them in the army, do with them, require of them, 
what you please ; let promotion depend upon professional merit ; let your 
ensigns be admitted on probation, or whatever experience may suggest, but 
do not cramp the young intellect by putting it through a course of pro- 
fessional and empirical teaching at a time when it ought to be expanding 
under the influences of a liberal education. If the amhorities at the Horse 
Gaards w($uld accept and act upon such suggestions as these, they would 
do their duty, and would meet the cry of education for the army in such a 
way as to improve the service and to silence that cry more effectually than 
they ever will do by the present ridiculous examination. 

A. M. 
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Trb propositions of the present Government respecting education have 
been so much talked of and so anxiously expected, that it would almost 
amount to indifference not to take some notice of them, now that they 
have been announced. In calling attention to the state of education in 
England and Wales, in order to make tho. promised statement, four very 
important subjects have been touched upon. These are, the support of 
day schools for the poor; the supervision and regulation of charitable 
endowments ; the management and improvement of the School of Design ; 
and the reform of the universities. Of these subjects some have indeed 
been only touched upon, and the course hereafter to be pursued with 
respect to them but partially intimated. The universities are for the pre- 
sent to be let alone, that it may be seen to what extent they are willing to 
reform themselves. It is proposed that the sums hitherto granted for the 
department of schools of design, and for the purpose of science, should be 
united, and a department created to be called « The Department of Art and 
Science, under the Board of Trade," with two secretaries — one for scien- 
tific purposes and one for art. In connection with this department are 
also to be museums — one for scientific subjects and one of art. And in 
the department of art, instead of presenting, as heretofore, certain schools 
with particular forms and models, the best drawings and some of the 
models will be furnished at half cost to any of the public schools- that 
apply for them, for the purpose of improving their pupils in drawing. As 
regards the supervision and regulation of charitable endowments, suits, 
respecting charities of less than iB30 a year income are to be carried to the 
county courts, and larger charities to the Master of the Rolls or the Vice- 
Chancellors, who are to have special powers for the purpose. And as to 
the support of schools for the poor, it is proposed to give corporate towns 
the power of raising rates for the purpose of improving education, subject 
to certain conditions. 
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To effect this last object^ a measure has been prepared and printed^ 
entitled ** A Bill for the Promotion of Education in Cities and Boroughs in 
England." In this bill it is proposed that the municipal council of a town 
may, by a majority of two-thirds, levy a rate for the assistance of existing 
schools, on the condition that the schools thus assisted be under the Com- 
mittee of Council, and so partaking of the pecuniary and otffer advantages 
of that connexion ; and that, in the case of any school aided by the school- 
rate, any child may be withdrawn by its parent or guardian from the reli- j 
gious instruction in such school. By those who are in favour of the i 
principle of an educational rate, the recognition of this principle is con* ! 
sidered the most important part of the proposed measure. Even those j 
who doubt the value of the plan will hardly object to its being brought , 
to the test of experiment, since, if upon trial it be found to fail, its present 
supporters will cease to urge its adoption. For our own part, we are not 
among those who entertain very sanguine expectations of the success of 
such a measure. Our sentiments upon this subject continue what they 
were when, more than a year ago, we were led to notice the Manchester 
and Salford Education Bill.* 

We then expressed our belief that the great obstacle to the success of 
all such measures is the parents' taking the children from school as soon 
as they are able to earn anything, and that the mere saving of threepence 
or fourpence a week for schooling, by providing it either free of expense or 
at a low cost, will be regarded but as a small benefit, when set against two 
or three shillings which may be earned in the mill or workshop. The 
only method which we could suggest of overcoming this obstacle was, to 
devise some such plan for those past the earliest years of childhood as 
would combine a certain amount of school teaching with profitable employ- 
ment and actual training in works of industry ; and we ventured to indulge 
a hope that skill, similar to that which has been so successfully applied to 
purposes of art, would in like manner be exercised for the higher purposes 
of promoting the temporal and spiritual welfare of the rising generation, 
by so regulating their hours of labour as to afford them opportunities of 
employing the mind as well as the body, and of increasing in wisdom as 
they grow in stature. 

When we gave expression to that hope we little expected to see so 
speedy a fulfilment of it, as may be found in a recent number of our 
Journal, in the account of the factorv schools of Price's Patent Candle 
Company, and of the Agricultural Schools in Ireland. It is to the prac- 
tical means suggested by such experiments as these, not to any educa- 
tional rate, nor to any state interference, however wise and powerful, that 
we must mainly look for success in promoting the education of the poor, 
and in making them sensible of the value of instruction, by rendering it 
such as admits of direct application in what may be called their work-day 
world, and of combination with their daily employment. The Patent 
Candle Company have taken the simplest and most effectual means of at- 
taining these objects, by establishing schools in their factories, or in im- 
mediate connexion with them. When we first met with the account of the 
actual working of the system adopted by them, it seemed to us more like 
an imaginary illustration of a favourite theory than an authentic statement 
of what had positively taken place, and is still going on, in real life. But 
our readers have already had many of the particulars of this account laid 
before them in our pages. We will therefore now only refer to them, so 
< i ' ' ■ 

* Jonmal of Edocation, Vol. v. p. 445. 
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far as they may assist in throwing light upon what we believe to be the 
method most likely to prove successful in promoting the education of the 
poor. 

In onr notice of the Manchester Education Bill, already alluded to, we 
observed how great an advantage it would be for young persons in manu- 
factories, if, during those periods of fluctuation when many can only be 
partially employed, an opportunity could be afforded them of turning to 
good account the intervals of time which would otherwise be misem- 
ployed, by devoting those intervals to keeping up and adding to the learn- 
ing already acquired. In the Special Report of the Directors of the Patent 
Candle Company, we find that provision has been made to afford such an 
opportunity to the young persons who work in their factories. It is there 
stated, that it has been ascertained that in the manufacture of night lights 
it is better they should be made not long before they are sent out ; and 
that, consequently, as the demand ' for them varies greatly, it is often ne- 
cessary to take on a number of additional boys in a busy time, and then to 
let them go again when the demand slackens. These boys were, in many 
cases, taken away from schools to come into the factory, but frequently 
did not go back to school again after once being at work, but, until they 
could be employed again, idled about and learned bad habits in the streets. 
To remedy this evil a day-school was opened in the factory, to which to 
send young hoys when not wanted in the work. And thus, in the case of the 
younger boys, it is stated that the difficulty arising from this evil has been 
completely got over. They pass from factory to school, and from school 
to factory again, at a moment's notice, according to the variations of the 
work, and are equally well employed, and equally forming good habits in 
each, and are kept in the same discipline in the one as in the other. Nor is 
this all. The day-school is not exclusively for boys who have been at work in 
the factory, but there are a great many taken into it before the age at which 
they are old enough for the factory ; and when they are old enough, those who 
have gained the best characters in the school, are taken first when new boys are 
wanted for the work. And it is mentioned that before there was this sort 
of nursery ground to the factory, it was often necessary, as the calls of the 
work for new boys were made at an hour's notice, to take on the first that 
came to hand. Some of these would be very careless ; and as the night- 
light work is very delicate, even a single thoroughly careless boy could do 
a good deal of mischief before the fact of his carelessness was sufficiently 
proved to cause his dismissal. But the day-school has put an end to the 
necessity of taking in boys who are not known. Except in very particular 
cases, even hoys old enough to work, are, on first coming to the factory, 
sent into the day-school, if only for a week or two, that, if they should 
happen to be incorrigibly careless, the discovery may be made there in- 
stead of at the factory. It is also stated, that partly for the sake of getting 
money to carry home, and partly on account of the supposed great advance 
in life, the poor boys are very eager to leave the school for the factory, 
although they only come to the school at nine in the morning, to work for 
five hours, whereas they must come to the factory at six in the morning to 
work just twice as long. And this eagerness is a rule without exception, 
even in severe winter weather. The fact of the master of the school having 
at his disposal so great a prize for good conduct, as the sending a boy to 
work, gives him much greater power over his scholars than that possessed 
in an ordinary school. And it has been remarked, that with such power 
in their hands the directors of this company might, if they pleased, get 

2 
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up the finest school in England, and if they chose to start one for a 
thousand boys, could always keep it full. Hitherto their day school has 
been established and maintained at their own expense. But it appears to 
be their intention to establish an entirely self-supporting school outside the 
factory, from which to promote the oldest and oest of the boys, into the 
factory free school, and from thence, as opportunity offers, into the \rork : 
so that the boys taken into the factory would be the best of a much large* 
collection. 

This short account is of so touch importance that we haye Tentured al- 
most to repeat it, although it has so recently appeared in our Journal. By 
showing how some school-teaching may actually be combined with profit- 
able employment and actual training in works of mdustry, and by renaering 
the school-room a nursery for the factory, and a sort of safety-yalve hy 
means of which the surplus hands maybe preseryed from misemploymeut, 
and at the same time improved, it seems to suggest a course obviously and 
immediately beneficial to all concerned — to parents, to children, and to the 
employers themselves. It is not the least striking part of this particular 
case, that it is a statement made by the masters of what they have doue of 
their own accord, and of the benefits which they have themselves experi-^ 
enced from adopting such a course. The excellent man under whose 
superintendence and direction this great experiment has been made» ac- 
knowledges that it is impossible to state the amount of direct pecuniary 
advantage to the company from all that has been done and is doing. Sut 
although it may be impossible to trace out the details, or to say such and 
such a hundred pounds spent at such a time on the boys brought back two 
hundred pounds before such a date afterwards, yet he says, " If I were 
forced to come to some particular proved instances of benefit to the busi- 
ness, i should take first tne one of a number of boys working so steadily and 
well, at what a few years back we should not have thought of trusting to any 
but men, it being work requiring much greater care and attention than can. 
be reckoned upon from ordinary untrained factory boys — ^yet even here the 
exact pecunia^ benefit cannot be stated ; for the boys thus employed are 
not substitutes for men, but for machinery. It is the fact of our having 
at command cheap boy labour which we dare trust that enables us to make 
now by hand the better sort of candles, which we used to make, like the other 
sorts, in the machines, and which, on account of the hardness of the mate- 
terial, when so made, were never free from imperfection. The benefit will 
come to us, not in saving of wages (for had the choice been only between 
the men's dear labour and the machines, we should have stuck to the ma- 
chines), but in increased trade through the imperfections of the candles 
alluded to being removed." Another advantage of the school system is, 
its happy effect in producing steady and cheerful industry, and in improving 
the morale of the workers, which has been found to have intimate con- 
nexion with the efficiency of the work done, even when everything that can 
be done by piecework is done in that manner. A further advantage is, that 
there is thus provided in the factory system itself counteracting influences 
to those evil ones wliich are sure to spring up and to spread rapidly in any 
collection of young people of this class, if left to take care of themselves. 
These results are as proauctive of benefit to the employers as to the em- 
ployed ; but they proceed from the good arrangement and liberality of the 
masters, and are proofs of their concern for the welfare of their youthful 
workpeople. Such conduct insures the good will and co-operation of the 
parents, who are only too thankful to send their children to school wbeu it 
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inyolves no sacrifice of their earnings, but opens a prospect of employment 
to them and qualifies them for it. The children are not transferred at 
once and for life from the school to the manufactory, and from the exer- 
cise of the mind to the labour of the body, but the powers both of the 
mind and the body are in turn employed, and so grow and strengthen to- 
gether, and are made mutually subservient to one another. And thus, as 
it has been proved, they become better workmen by uniting the improve- 
ment of their moral and rational powers with the acquisition of manual 
dexterity and habits of labour. 

Where the benefits are so manifest, and extend to all concerned, it can 
be scarcely needful to do more than to point them out, and the method by 
which they may be secured. In the instance before us the employers have 
taken the expense of the schpols wholly upon themselves. But this is not 
to be expected generally ; nor, indeed, will it be required. Much as has 
been said of the large grants made of late years by parliament for the edu- 
cation of the poor, it appears that these grants form but a small proportion 
of what has been actually expended for that purpose. In fact, they do not 
amount to one tenth of the whole expenditure, and are less than one-fourth 
of the children*8 pence. These pence are not only more than quadruple of 
what has been granted by the state, but they are also greater in amount 
than the contributions of the rich. If the amount of these pence were 
three times what it is, we are convinced that they would not even then be 
regarded by the poor as so formidable an obstacle in the way of sending 
their children to school, as the loss of their earnings, and of what they 
consider no less valuable, the early training of their children to industrial 
employment, whether in the field or the factory. Satisfy the parents on 
these two last points, and they will readily pay twopence, or fourpence, or 
sixpence for the weekly schooling. We are convinced that they would 
willingly bear the whole expense of the factory school, and readily consent 
to a proportionate deduction from the earnings of their children. In such 
a case no educational rate would-be needed. We believe it would prove 
injurious rather than otherwise by discouraging the voluntary exertions 
both of the parents and the masters. Pecuniary assistance from the state 
will not be needed for the permanent support of such schools, though we 
believe it might greatly facilitate their first establishment, when there is 
the heaviest call upon the funds, and the resources are the lowest, and 
when there is most need of counsel and encouragement. Government may 
also afford valuable assistance to such undertakings, both by providing 
teachers properly qualified, and by sending their inspectors, who will thus 
enable the masters to afPord a guarantee to the parents of the children, and 
to the public generally, that the schools connected with factories are pro- 
perly conducted. It is, we are convinced, by assistance of this description, 
not by the enforcement of an educational rate, nor by any interference in re- 
ligious teaching, that the government of this country v^U most successfully 
promote the education of the poor. We cannot therefore help wishing that 
the scheme recently proposed had borne marks of being derived from some 
actual experiment, such as the admirable and happy one of the Patent 
Candle Company, rather than from the plausible theories of political sup- 
porters ; and we trust that if the educational rate should prove a failure, a 
fair trial will be given to a plan which manifestly combines the immediate 
interests of all concerned in carrying it out, against which no weighty 
objections can be raised, and which has the peculiar recommendation of 
having been already tested with almost incredible success. 
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PAPERS ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. No. 1. 

EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 

The subject here selected for illustration constitutes one of a numerous 
class of topics included within the study of Physical Geography, a science 
that has of late so justly commanded attention in our schools. It refers 
to the disturbing agencies in the condition of our planet's surface, rather 
than to those more permanent features in the natural aspect of the globe 
which it is the business of the physical geographer to trace ; but it will be 
found, on examination, to be connected with inquiries of the highest 
importance. It possesses, moreover, in no ordinary degree, that quality 
of human interest which is neyer, indeed, altogether wanting to sdentific 
investigation, but which is more strikingly developed in some cases than 
in others. Such phenomena as we have here to consider compel the active 
attention of all who are exposed, even in a modified degree, to their influ- 
ence ; a^d the disastrous results which they too often produce awaken the 
sympathies of distant nations. 

The earthquake and the volcanic eruption, though manifesting their 
forces in different ways, are due to analogous causes. Both phenomena 
exhibit the action of the heated interior of the earth upon its external sur- 
face. That a high degree of heat exists in the interior of our globe is 
proved by direct observations, made at widely distant places. Records 
of the temperature of the air at the bottom of deep mines, as com- 
^ pared with that of the atmosphere at the surface, together with similar 
observations on the degree of heat exhibited by the waters of springs 
issuing from considerable depths, all point to a direct and nearly uniform 
increase in the terrestrial heat, in proportion as we descend from the earth's 
surface towards its centre ; and the average result of such observations 
shows a rise of temperature in the ratio of one degree of Fahrenheit for 
every fifty-four feet of perpendicular depth.* 

It must be understood that such obs«rvations as are here referred to 
have been made in the most widely distant regions, upon continents and 
in islands, in level plains and upon the elevated sides of mountain terraces 
and plateaux, at various heights above the surface of the sea, as well as at 
various depths below its waters — alike in cold as in warm countries — and 
that this increasing subterranean heat is uniformly found to prevail. The 
heated condition of the earth's interior is, in fact, nowhere more conclu- 
sively evidenced than in sinking to considerable depths within the cold 
regions of the Siberian plain, where, as in those portions of the North 
American continent which are similarly proximate to the Arctic circle, and 
similarly exposed to the influence of intense polar cold, the ground con- 
tinues permanently frozen at the depth of a few feet below the surface. 
But this frozen subsoil is found to extend only to a limited depth, on 
penetrating below which, the temperature gradually rises, the increasing 



* The temperature of waters artificially derived from a moderate depth bdow the 
surface j that is, from a depth not exceeding one or two hundred feet, generally coin- 
cides with the mean heat of the atmosphere at their place of issue, and preserves a 
nearly equable condition of heat throughout the year ; but with any considerable increase 
of depth the temperature of the water becomes uniformly greater, and it is found that, 
in very deep Artesian wells, the water invariably exhibits a degree of warmth which 
increases in a direct ratio with the depth.— See the observations of Arago, referred to 
by Humboldt, in ** Cosmos '^ (Eng. trans, vol. 1, p. 166, &c., Bohn's edition). 
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warmth bearing (here, as elsewhere) a direct relation to the depth. This 
shows clearly that the heat which our globe derives from external sources^ 
and which unquestionably exerts the most material effects upon its super- 
ficial condition (and, with that, upon the infinitely varied forms of organic 
being of which the earth is the dwelling-place), only affects the outer strata 
of its crust, regulating the temperature of a thin pellicle of our planet, 
while at greater depths the internal heat continuously displays its power. 

The greatest depths to which the operations of the miner have pene- 
trated are little more than two thousand feet, a very inconsiderable fraction 
of the earth's radius. If we are warranted in assuming (with our most 
able geologists) that this observed ratio of increase in the earth's subter- 
ranean heat is preserved continuously at yet greater depths, it will follow 
that a heat equal to the boiling point of water (212^ Fahr.) must prevail 
at a depth of less than two miles ; while at less than thirty miles below 
the surface, the heat would be equivalent to that at which iron melts,* 
and at which even the hardest rocks, such as granite, would be in a state 
of fusion. Hence the theory which regards the central portions of our 
planet as being in a state of fluidity, owing to intense heat, and which 
regards the present condition of its external crust as the result of a 
secular cooling from a former fluid (or semi-fluid) condition of the entire 
mass. 

We are not, however, called on to acquiesce in the theory here referred 
to as necessary to an explanation of the phenomena exhibited in the earth- 
quake and the volcanic eruption. The proximate cause of both these mani- 
festations of the power of subterranean heat is unquestionably to be found 
in the various chemical changes in continual operation beneath the surface 
of the ground. The exact nature of such changes, produced by the min- 
gling of various elementary substances, with their mutual action and reaction 
on one another, is a subject on which differences of opinion naturally pre- 
vail, and constitutes a question which is obviously beyond the reach of solu- 
tion by means of direct observation ; but there appears to be good reason 
for regarding the access of sea water as a very general (if not, indeed, a 
universal) accompaniment of the development of volcanic action.f The 
elastic gases contained in the cavernous reservoirs beneath the ground 
tend, under the influence of heat, to burst the covering within which they 
are confined, and produce, by the force which they exert, that upheaval of 
the solid crust of the earth which frequently accompanies the earthquake. 

It is important to notice the geographical distribution of volcanic pheno- 
mena, and to mark out, on a map of the world, the regions of subterranean 
disturbance. In doing so, it is found that both classes of phenomena, the 
earthquake and the eruption, fall within the same (or nearly the same) 
limits. There are, indeed, widely extended tracts within which the shock 
of the earthquake is occasionally experienced in a modified degree, but in 
which no active volcanoes occur ; yet, on the other hand, all the active 
volcanoes of modern times are found within the regions which experience 
frequent, and often violent, shocks of earthquake. The phenomena are, in 



* According to the late Professor Daniel, the fusing point of iron is equivalent to 
2786® Fahrenheit. 

t See Humboldt, " Cosmos,*' vol. i. pp. 243 et seq. With very few exceptions, the 
known active volcanoes are all found either in immediate proximity to the shores of the 
ocean or in the neighbourhood of inland bodies of salt water, and the regions most 
powerfvdly affected by earthquakes are similarly situated. 
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fact, closely connected ; and there is reason to regard the volcanic vent (or 
crater of active eruption) as constituting, in many cases, a kind of safety- 
valve to the region in which it is situated, the subterranean forces which 
pass off through its channel being thus relieved from the necessity of 
exerting their disturbing agencies in another mode of action. In southern 
Italy, it has been observed that the periods during which the crater of 
Vesuvius has been more than ordinarily quiescent have coincided with 
those during which the country has suffered most from earthquakes ; and, 
on the other hand, the lengthened freedom from such shocks has been 
accompanied by eruptions of more than usual violence. 

The two most widely-extended areas of volcanic disturbance coincide 
with the opposite shores of the Pacific Ocean. Along the entire western 
coast of the New World — ^from Tierra del Fuego to the peninsula of 
Alaska and the neighbourhood of the Aleutian Islands — shocks of earth- 
quake are known to occur ; and within a large portion of the space, vents 
of active eruption are found. The subterranean igneous force is indeed 
much more powerfully displayed in the southern than in the northern half 
of the American continent, and the active volcanoes that occur within the 
limits referred to are nearly all found amidst the cordilleras of the Andes, 
or upon the plateaux o£ the Mexican isthmus. Chili, Peru, and the 
western portions of Columbia — in fact, the whole range of countries 
lying along the west coast of South America — have frequently experienced 
shocks of earthquake of the most violent description, many of them so 
considerable as to occasion great and permanent changes in the level of the 
ground, and a few days (or at most a week or two) rarely pass away with- 
out some minor indications of the force which is at work beneath. In 
the Patagonian x\ndes — the most southward portion of the great moun- 
tain-system — four active volcanoes occur between the parallels of 44° and 
42° S. ; and of the Chilian Andes, no fewer than nineteen are active vol- 
canoes. The Andes of Bolivia and Peru contain fewer active vents of 
eruption, and between the parallels of 30° and 23° no active volcanoes 
occur : but amongst the double chain of the Columbian Andes, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the equator, numerous volcanoes are again 
found. Amongst those situated within the province of Quito, crossed by 
the line of the equator, is Cotopcuci, upwards of 18,000 feet in altitude, 
and the highest of the volcanoes that has been in a powerfully active con- 
dition within the modern period. Upon the western side of Central 
America, again, active volcanoes line the shores of the Pacific, and, further 
to the northward, several insulated volcanic peaks rise above the high sur- 
face of the Mexican table-land. One of the Mexican volcanoes — the 
mountain of JoruUo — is especially deserving of notice, from the cir- 
cumstance of its having first risen above the surrounding plain by the 
accumulation of volcanic matter during an eruption in the year 1 759. 

The chain of the Aleutian islands connects the volcanic region of the 
eastern Pacific with that which extends along its western shores. In the 
latter case, however, it is upon the peninsular regions, or in the chains of 
islands that adjoin the mainland, that the igneous force is displayed. The 
volcanic region which borders the eastern side of the Great Ocean is con- 
tinental, while that which skirts its western limit is insular, or else pen- 
insular. Kamchatka, the Kurile Islands, Japan, and the entire region of 
the East Indian Archipelago, exhibit the presence of igneous force below 
the ground, in both of the forms of manifestation that we are consider- 
ing. Seven active volcanoes exist in Kamchatkai and Japan is said to 
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contain numerous burning mountains. Between Japan and the Loo-choo 
group is Sulphur Island, an insular volcano, from which smoke is con- 
stantly emitted. The islands of the East Indies exhibit displays of 
volcanic force only paralleled in frequency and intensity by the volcanic 
regions of the Andes. In Java alone, there are thirty-eight active vol- 
canoes, ranging in a linear direction, from east to west, through the length 
of the island. Thence the volcanic chain is prolonged, in one direction, 
to the north-westward, through Sumatra, and as far as the burning; 
summit of Barren Island, in the Bay of Bengal; and in another direc- 
tion, to the eastward and south-eastward, through the islands of the Lesser 
Sunda group, and the northern shores of New Guinea, towards the 
western members of the Polynesian archipelago. Further to the south- 
Yfard, in the same general direction, it is traced in the Northern Island of 
New Zealand, in which slight shocks of earthquake have been not un- 
frequently experienced, and which contains likewise other evidences of 
volcanic action. 

The Pacific is, then, girdled by a great chain of subterranean fire ; nor 
are there wanting evidences of the volcanic heat being as powerfidly active 
in the midst of the ocean's bed as upon the surface of the adjacent land. 
The Sandwich Islands, a strictly insular region, in the midst of the 
Northern Pacific, contain (in Owhyhee, the largest member of the group) 
one of the most powerfully active of modem volcanoes — the mountain of 
Kilaueh. 

Another great volcanic region is traced in connexion with' the waters of 
the Atlantic, and those of its great oifset, the Mediterranean Sea. The 
sonth-western shores of Asia, the southern shores of the European con- 
tinent, and the north-west portion of the African mainland, are included 
within the limits of this region, which extends from the neighbourhood of 
the Caspian Sea, on the one hand, to the volcanic archipelago of the 
Azores, on the other. There are fewer active vents of eruption within 
this region here referred to, than in those previously traced, but frequent 
shocks of earthquake are experienced through its entire extent. Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, Southern Italy, the Spanish peninsula, and the region 
of Mount Atlas, in North-western Africa, are all liable to the frequent 
repetition of such convulsions. The only portion of the Mediterranean 
coasts exempt from such disturbing phenomena is on its southern shores, 
embracing that part of the North-African coast which stretches between 
the Lesser Syrtis and the Isthmus of Suez, including the valley of the 
Nile. We have no record of the experience of any shocks of earthquake 
in Egypt. Had it been otherwise, perhaps the pyramids of that land of 
wonders might have proved less enduring monuments of the past. 

Besides the widely-extended areas above adverted to, there occur, in 
either hemisphere, regions of volcanic activity, in which — though over a 
smaller geographical extent — the subterranean heat of our planet dis- 
plays itself on a scale of equal intensity. In the northern half of the 
globe, the large island of Iceland, in immediate proximity to the Arctic 
circle, is one of these ; and Jan Mayen Island, five degrees nearer to the 
northern pole, may be regarded as an outlying member of the Icelandic 
volcanic region. On the southern side of the globe, the island of Bourbon, 
in the Indian Ocean, displays the presence of active volcanic force in the 
frequent fires of one of its pitons. In a much higher latitude, within a 
distance of only twelve degrees from the southern pole, in a tract of land 
upon which a recent circumnavigator — our adventurous countrymaui Sir 
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James Boss, who was its discoverer — ^bestowed the nsme of South Victoria^ 
there is found, in immediate proximity to the snow-covered mountains and 
lofty gUbciers which line the shores of this cold and barren region, the 
active volcano of Mount Erebus, rising to an altitude of more than twelve 
thousand feet,-«Hi sublime object in itself, and rendered the more striking 
by the contrast which the aspect of its glowing summit presents to the 
ice and snows gathered within the polar circle. 

The interior of the Asiatic continent presents us with a region of vol- 
canic disturbance, further removed from either of the great oceanic basins 
than is elsewhere found. Two, if not more, among the summits of the 
Thian-shan chain, which stretches through Central Asia (to the westward 
of the Mongolian plateau, and intermediate in position between the systems 
of the Altai and the Kuenlun), are active volcanoes, and shocks of earth- 
quakes are experienced in the adjacent tract of country. Over the greater 
part of the Indian peninsula, particularly on the northern side of the valley 
of the Ganges, and in the tract adjacent to the Lower Indus, earthquakes 
are experienced, as well as in the region which stretches between the 
western portion of the Himalaya and the valley of the river Oxus. In the 
western part of the Arabian peninsula, and upon the Abyssinian plateau, 
upon either side of the Bed Sea, similar phenomena are experienced. In 
the Western Continent, the lower portion of the Mississippi valley, and 
some parts of the country bordering on the river and gulf of St. Lawrence, 
are also subject to the occasional occurrence of such shocks, though with 
a modified degree of intensity. 'W', H. 

{To be continued,) 



ON WRITING. 

(With Illusirations,) 

The remarks of a correspondent in our March number, on the teaching 
of writing, having led to various inquiries as to the best manual upon the 
subject,' and requests for further suggestions, we, by permission, print a 
portion of a tract on the subject, by G. C. Rapier, issued some years ago, 
with such illustrations as are requisite, and with a few additions. We con- 
sider this tract the best practical analysis of the art ; and, so far as we 
know, it is the only one which treats it on the analytical principle, or 
attempts to teach writing by other means than imitation. 

f The remainder of the tract consists of instructions on the angular system 
of writing. As we hold this to be altogether a mistake, and as tending to 
destroy all individual character in handwriting, we have not thought it de- 
sirable to give currency to it. 

It will be obvious to the reader that we cannot give in letterpress the 
precise forms or proportions of the letters ; ©ur descriptions, particularly 
in the analysis, must therefore be taken with allowances ; they will be found, 
in some cases, to vary from the theory laid down. 

Whilst we are upon this subject we wish to express otnr opinion, that 
many masters lay too much stress upon what is called fine writing. The 
first object of writing is the power of communicating the ideas ; for this 
purpose, legibility, and then rapidity, are the two great requisites. For 
book-keeping, or for the purpose of teaching of writing, more is of course 
requisite ; but where this perfection is invariably required, it substitutes 
the mechanical for the intellectual, and is in fact a waste of valuable time 
that might be applied to more important subjects. 
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Of course these remarks do not apply unnrersally. In a school which is 
professedly and absolutely a commercial school^ intended for the education 
of clerks and shopmen, special attention to writiug aAd arithmetic is re« 
quisite ; but in national schools, and schools of a higher gradei there are 
other branches of knowledge which deserve greater attention. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this little tract is twofold, — to assist teachers, and to 
enable persons to learn without a master. 

The possession of knowledge or skill, and the power of imparting it to 
others, are talents so widely different that very few instances are found 
where they exist together. In my own experience I have met with many 
masters whose writing has been faultless, but who have failed completely 
in communicating their ability to others. This results from want of 
system, and from ignorance of the principles in which excellence consists. 
It is not enough that a teacher writes well himself, and can perceive faults 
in the writing of others, he must tell them where the fault is, and how it 
is to be rectt/ied. 

Those who wish to learn without a master must read the tract carefully 
and study the scale ; the lessons must then be practised in the order in 
which they come. 

The first step to good writing is to know in what good writing consists. 
The great requisites I assume to be, justness of proportion, regularity in 
height, equality in distance. 

There are two ways of attaining these — one by imitation merely, the 
other by working upon a principle. 

In the first case, if the thing imitated is bad, the imitation will be the 
same ; it is better, therefore, to try and arrive at some principle which 
shall give an unvarying test. This principle I have endeavoured to work 
out, by adopting what, for want of a better name, I call 

' THE CARD SCALE. 

This is the scale by which the dimensions and distance of the letters are 
proportioned ; it is formed in the following manner. It may be made of 
any size, but the one given is large text. 

Whatever size you intend the writing to be, mark off upon a card the 
depth, as in the letter o (see fig. 1), where 1 represents the edge of the 
card, and 7 the line for the depth. 

Divide this into two equal portions as at 4, this distance will give the 
inside width of the letters as in o. 

Divide this again as at 3 and 5, the line drawn from these points is the 
line in which the upper and lower turn of the letters should commence. 

Divide it again as at 2 and 6, and the distance between 1 and 2 (or 6 
and 7) represents the thickness of the down stroke. 

To explain this in another vray, — we will call the distance from 1 to 7 
the whole space ; the width of the letters inside should be half the space ; 
the turn or round part of the letters should be one-^fourth of the space ; 
and the thickness of the letters one-eighth of the space. 

The tops and tails of letters extending above and below the space should 
be equal to the depth of the space itself, that is 1 to 7, except in the case 
of t, which is only half the depth, that is equal 1 to 4 ; and p, where the 
top is the same length as that of ^. 
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The letters /, ^, A, y, Z, q, y, which extend above and below the line, 
and are made with a loop, require to have the tops and tails carried out 
one-fourth more thhn the others (that is, the distance from 1 to 3 on the 
scale), otherwise they will appear stiff and inelegant. 

As justness of proportion in shape and thickness are the first elements 
of beauty in writing, it will be necessary for the pupil to pay particular 
attention to this scale ; and to accustom his eye to judge of intervals, so as 
to turn the letter at the proper point without hesitation, and to preserve 
the proper thickness of each stroke and distance of each letter. The 
sloping lines on the scale show the slope of the letters ; the rule for deter- 
mining this slope will be given hereafter. 

POSITION AT THE DESK. 

A table is preferable to a desk to write at, but persons whose sight is 
not good may find the latter more convenient, because they can avoid 
stooping, which is both inelegant and injurious. 

The position should be just the same as at the dinner table, where the 
head is inclined just so much as is necessary to meet the fork. 

Persons who are confined much to the occupation of writing are liable 
to so many diseases, mostly resulting from the habit of stooping over 
the desk or table, that a proper position is a matter of the first importance. 
Where the learner is a child, the feet should have something to rest upon, 
in case he is not able to rest them upon the fioor, or he will be thrown 
forward with his chest on the desk. 

POSITION OF THE PAPER. 

The paper must lie parallel with the edge of the table, the left side of it 
in a line with the nose, near enough to the writer to allow him to reach it 
with ease. The forefinger and thumb must rest upon the paper to keep 
it steady as the right hand moves along. 

POSITION OF THE HAND. 

(Fig. 2.) 

The proper position of the hand being absolutely necessary to obtain 
the rapidity requisite for business, the pupil must pay particular attention 
to the following instructions, recollecting that it will be much easier to 
learn the proper position at first, than to unlearn an improper one that has 
been contracted. 

The pen must be lightly held, about an inch from the nib, between the 
thumb and the two forefingers ; half of the thumb nail to be kept in sight, 
the nail of the first finger nearly all in sight, and the nail of the second 
finger about the same ; the heel of the hand, or that part next the wrist, 
lightly touching the table ; the third finger across the inside of the hand ; 
the end of the little finger will then support the hand as it glides over the 
paper. 

The hand must be kept in such a position that the tops of the knuckles 
point upwards, the top of the pen must point to the right shoulder, and 
the nib of the pen and the fingers must point towards the top of the 
paper, with an oblique inclination to the right hand comer, the pressure 
will then be equal on both points of the pen. The motion must be entirely 
from the fingers, and not from the arm. 
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The pen mast lie between the thumb and forefinger, the tip of the 
thumb ia close contact with the first joint of the forefinger, and the side 
of the second finger lying close to the first (see fig. 2). The pen should 
be held by the thumb and second finger, the forefinger rather resting upon 
the pen than holding it. 

Children will not at first be able to take so long hold of the pen, they 
must therefore begin nearer the point, lengthening the distance gradually 
as they find they are able to do so. 

It will not either be advisable to give the very large hand to children to 
commence with, an intermediate one being better smted to their command 
of hand. 

OF THE SLOPE OF THE LETTERS. 

To find the proper slope, take the card scale, make a square Ay B, C, 
J), by the breadth of the card as at fig. 1, plate 1. Divide the line A B 
into four equal parts, and mark E FG, at the bottom. Divide C D in the 
same way at J?, I, J, draw a line from A to I, from JS7 to J, and from 
-F to C. 

The lines A I, S J, F C, which are parallel to each other, show the 
slope of the letters. 

Copy books may be had ruled according to these principles, but the 
common copy books may readily be made to answer by taking the card 
and marking in the copy book with pencil the inclination of these lines, 
and ruling Unes accordingly. 

These lines will be a guide for the slope of the letters and a test of their 
proper execution ; after a little practice they may be dispensed with, and 
the eye will be enabled to judge of the inclination of the letters without 
their aid. 

ANALYSIS OP THE LETTERS. 

The seven first figures of plate 2, consisting of strokes, turns, and the 
letter o, enter into the composition of nearly all the letters, and may there- 
fore be considered as the root forms, requiring only the addition of loops 
or tails, or the extension of lines, as will be seen by the following descrip- 
tion : — 

or is formed by joining a and t. 

^ the lower part is similar in form to o. 

e is formed of a part of o. In making c the upper part of the dot 

should touch the top line, and it should be so made as to form o if con- 
tinued round. 

a is formed of o and «, with the top prolonged. In making it, the 

pen should go up from the point where o finishes (third line in the scale), 
return again, and leave the o, at the fifth line in the scale. 



/ 



is one-half of o with a loop striking from the middle. 
is the straight stroke extended, and with a loop 
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a is with a tail. The tail should join the o as explained aboye in 

df, and in forming the tail it should be crossed a little below the bottom 
line. 

^ is a straight line extended' with the last part of the letter m. 

€ should be exactly like the first stroke of m turned upside down* 

d is the same as the last part of^. 

^ is the same as h with the same turn as the capital R. 

€ is the same as h^ without the final portion. 

* 

^n, ^, o, require no remark. 

/i the same as A, with the straight stroke extended below the line. 

^ is ^ with a tail turned the contrary way. 

^ ^ may be made in two ways^ and cannot entirely be referred to any- 
other letter, but must be imitated. 
^ the same. 

^ is t extended and crossed ; the cross should be on the top line. 

U is t repeated. 

fi a combination of the finishing portions of m and 6. 

^Jt- ut the same as n, with the finishing portion of r. 

^ two 0*8 back to back, the first one being upside down. 

^ the last stroke of m with^. 

^ cannot be referred to any other letter, and must be imitated. 

CAPITAL LETTEBS. 

Definite rules may also be laid down for the formation of capital letters, 
as well as small ones, for they are both, in nearly all cases, combinations 
or variations of a few elementary forms. 

The pupil is referred to plate 3, where the groups of combined capitals 
will better exemplify what is meant. If he will take the trouble of 
examining them, he. will readily be able to trace in each group the letters, 
as they are printed above in Roman capitals. 

By looking these over carefully, he will see how closely many of the 
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letters resemble each other in some of their component parts ; as, for in- 
stance, the do'vn strokes of 




are alike ; and the left side curve of which C/ C^ ^^ ^y^O 
are alike. 

Also, the upper turning of c>0 c^ c^h, and others. 

This might he carried further, hut there is -enough to show the principle. 
There are some few, such as 






z? 



which cannot he wholly referred to any other letter ; in some of their 
parts, these it will be necessary to imitate. 

Capitals should be made of the same height as the letters with tops, 
thilt is, as high again as the small ones. 

DISTANCE BETWEEN THE LETTERS. 

The distance between letters that are joined together should be half a 
space (I to 4 on the card scale), or, in other words, there should be the 
same distance between each letter as there is between the two strokes of 
m n Oy &c., inside measure. 

This, howei 3r, does not hold good in all cases ; for when two hair 
strokes run into each other, as in 

the eye requires that the distance between the two down strokes should be 
lessened, it must therefore be only three-fourth's of a space (I to 5 on the 
scale). 

The reason for this is, that the lightness of the hair stroke makes the 
distance betwe( i the two down strokes appear greater than it really is. 

OF THE LESSONS. 

Large Hand, 

The learner must commence with the lessons in plate 2. 

The first figure in the plate, it will be observed, is a skeleton straight 
stroke. A ruler must be taken, and this figure copied into the book in 
pencil, maintaining of course the same proportion, if the letter is of the 
same height. Having ruled a line of copy book full of these skeletons, he 
must then take a soft pen that will open freely, and having his hand in 
the proper position, he must trace over these skeleton lines slowly, loithout 
ink in his pen. 

If his hand and pen be in the proper position the points of the pen will 
mark each side of the skeleton equally ; if it be not in the proper position, 
the stress will be heavier on one side than the other, and the pen will of 
course leave a (deeper mark on one side than on the other. 

After the pupil has practised these for a short time, he may then take 
ink in his pen ; and when he can make the stroke of equal thickness from 
top to bottom, without being ragged, he may pass to the next lesson. 
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which is t. This must be gone through in the same way^ and so on 
through the first line, by which time he will be master of what may be 
called the root part of all the letters, for their forms join into each other 
in yarious combmations. 

For the proportions of the letters, the pupil is referred to the card 
scale and the explanation of it before given. As a farther illustration it 
may be remarked, that the letter O, measuring inside, may be taken as a 
criterion of the width. This letter, either in part or entire, enters into 
the composition of so many of the others, that it may justly be considered 
the most important, and therefore deserves the greatest pams to attain its 
proper formation. 

Round Hand. 

After haying gone through the lessons as given in large hand, the pupil 
may pass to round hand, practising copies in this hand until he has at- 
tained equal expertness. Nor will it be necessary to say anything in the 
way of instruction, as the same principles as to formation and proportion 
hold good in this as in the other. 

The word hyminuhy given in plate 3 is good practice for the learner. 
It reads the same when turned upside down, and if the letters are properly 
formed, will have precisely the same appearance. 



I^otfcts of ^oolis* 



A CATALOGtJE O^ GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE, THEIR 
LEADING TENSES AND DIALECTIC, INFLECTIONS ARRANGED IN A 
TABULAR FORM. BT JAMES BAIRD> TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

{Longman,) 

This is an elaborate work in the department selected by the author for his- 
labours. It professes to be a catalogue of irregular and defective Greek 
verbs only, their leading tenses, and dialectic inflexions. But as very few 
verbs really are furnished with a complete equipment of tenses, this cata- 
logue of defective and irregular verbs does in effect become a list of all or 
nearly all the verbs in common use. The main object of tabulating the 
salient points of grammar and syntax, appears to us to consist in the faci- 
lity it provides for the absolute committal to memory of such portions as 
ought to be learned by rote. Where grammar is reduced to a few pages, 
printed in a tabular form, it is easier to^ insist upon a complete acquaintance 
with it, by all the class in which the tables are used, than when the several 
portions lie scattered here and there in detached parts of the grammar. 
And when the tables are learned, it is obviously an easy matter to run 
through them occasionally in this form, for the purpose of refreshing the 
memory. The irregular verbs of very frequent occurrence have already 
been tabulated in a useful form ; the present work is an expansion of this 
plan, and, as we remarked before, contains almost every verb in the language. 
Whether this expansion has not injured the utility of the book, for the 
purpose to which we alluded, may be fairly questioned, as it is at present 
far too bulky to be committed bodily to memory. Nevertheless, it will be 
of considerable use, we think, in other ways. For instance, in writing 
Greek prose or verse, the young composer, having as yet no great expe- 
rience, is inclined to Uiink that every verb has practically every part which 
,it ought theoretically to havei and finds subsequently that he has used a 
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tense which, for all practical ends, does not exist, or is only found in those 
great sepulchres of dead forms, the old grammars. These tables will be for 
him exceedingly useful ; he will refer to his list, and from the tenses ac-> 
tually in use in the best authorities, will select that which possesses the 
required shade of meaning. The late forms and the epic varieties are 
carefully noticed, so as to preclude their undistinguishing employment iu 
pure attic writing. Remarks are also added, when necessary, upon the 
existence of any anomaly, in the case of the verb in question. Verbs of 
very rare occurrence, or very defective In their tenses, are classed separately, 
under Part II. There is also an Appendix of some length, containing about 
all the information that can be given in the way of verbs, their augments, 
reduplications, syncopated forms, and the like ; paradigms of verbs in /xc, 
and contracted. In short, nothing on the subject likely to be of use has 
been omitted, and a vast amount of care and labour has been expended on 
the book, and great accuracy striven after. 



CICERO DE FINIBUS MALORUM ET BONORUM. ARNOLd's SCHOOL 

CLASSICS. (RivinfftonJ) 

This is an edition of a portion of Cicero's writings, not very frequently read 
in our schools or universities. In the latter case, the increased study of 
the treatises of Plato and Aristotle, especially the ''Ethics'^ of the latter, may 
have caused Cicero's work to be neglected of late years ; and with respect to 
its adoption in schools, the nature of the subject forms a considerable 
obstacle to its general reception. The "Officia" of Cicero is a more 
popular and exoteric treatise on some of the principles of morality, and, 
from its more superficial character, is better fitted for the class of younger 
readers. The "de Finibus" is a more elaborate and philosophical work, 
going far deeper into the springs of moral conduct, and consequently inte- 
resting in no small degree, as conveying to us an idea of the progress made 
up to the time of the writer, in the department of morality ; containing, as 
it does, an extremely full account — almost, indeed, the fullest we possess — 
of the history of moral philosophy. It is satisfactory to be able to trace 
the views on this subject held by the wisest of the heathens, and to com- 
pare them with our Own, holding, as we do, in our hands, a lamp of truth 
which was denied to them. But however interesting to the mofe thought- 
ful scholar, such a treatise is hardly likely to suit younger readers, found 
in our schools. The subject is one of considerable difficulty, and the rea- 
soning close and subtle, and hardly appreciable by boys, who, usually 
speaking, take little interest in such matters. Now we confess we do not 
think this edition of the work in question, under the auspices of Mr. 
Arnold, is particularly adapted to remove this difficulty, or promote the 
study of the treatise. The compiler of the notes appears to have forgotten 
that he was preparing a school edition of, in this instance, a somewhat 
difficult writer. Passages that should have been explained have been con- 
tinually passed over, and the notes encumbered with a vast amount of in- 
formation about readings and so on, which are utterly useless for those 
who are intended to use the book. It would hardly be too much to 
assert that the staple of the notes consist in remarks such as these : — prop- 
tereOf Erl. Spir. marg. Crat. ; proprie, Gud. 2. Bas. ; Infame, Pal. 1, 3, 
marg. Crat. C. C. C. — annotations of which we cannot, for the life of us, 
see the utility. The only really useful part, we take to be the analysis 
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prefixed to the notes, and that does certainly supply the help boys are 
especially in need of in such works. Otherwise, we must pronounce the 
edition a very unsatisfactory one. 



1. MT FIRST SCHOOL BOOK TO TEACH ME READING AND WRITING. 
BY WALTER M'LEOD. 

2. SIMPLE TRUTHS IN EASY LESSONS. 

3. HISTORY OF ROME. BY THE REV. R. W. BROWKEy M.A. OLElO's 
SCHOOL SERIES. 

(London : Longman ^ Co.) 

The plan of the first of these books presents quite a noveltv to the infant 
teacher. It gives the usual little monosyllables of a child s first book in 
written characters on one page, and in the common typographical on the 
other. There is however a preliminary page containing all the hierogly- 
phics of such a system of writing as that known as Mulhauser's, with all 
its combinations of hook, right line, link, and curve. Before the child is 
allowed to proceed to the reading lessons, he is made to go through the 
motions of producing and reproducing this page upon his slate till accu* 
racy has been acquired. At the same time, as recommended in the intro- 
•duction, " the names of the lines should be taught simultaneously with 
their formation." Had not the name of Mr. M'Leod been attached, we 
should have put this book down to the account of some mere theorist* 
Had the writer confined himself to the preparation of a book to teach 
adults *to read and write simultaneously, his object might have been at- 
tained. The master in one of our metropolitan prisons has introduced 
the plan with very fair success : but we do not think it applicable to infant 
schools. 

*' Simple Truths*' looks almost like a sequel to " My First Book," but it is 
not apparently edited by Mr. M'Leod. The most noticeable feature in it 
is the peculiar facility with which the writer>has reduced the simplicity of 
Scripture narrative into careless and uncouth jargon. We give examples of 
the general stylcj as indicated in the first few pages : — 

** But the fruit of one tree they were told not to eat, from the day they ate of it ther 
should die.'' 

** For this God drove him from his father's house, and he took root with his children 
in a far-off land." 

Again — 

'* His brother Ishmael left the tent of Abraham ; and, with his mother, took root ia 
the desert." 

These " Simple Truths" rob Topsy of the originality of her idea, when 

she answers, ** I 'specks I grow*d." But to proceed — 

* 

*' And God forced them to leave off this made scheme, and to spread throsgh the 
world, for he made them apeak so strange f that when one spoke, ike next could not tell 
what was said." 

** The first time Esau sold it for a mess of pottage. He was faint for laeic of food, and 
eared more for the meal than for the blessing. The next time was tt darker ease, and 
must be told more at length." 

The " History of Rome " is a work that does credit to the series. 
Without any pretensions it is written in a pleasing and easy style, and is 
well suited to the capacities of scholars in those classes in which ancient 
history is read. Mr. Browne commences with a geographical description 
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of Italy, gives an outline of its geological formation, and an account of the 
early inhabitants of Latium. After giving a judicious selection of the facts 
from which the fabulous history of early Rome has been founded, the 
author encounters its ancient legendary history. 



THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, BOOKS I. — IV., XI., 1 — 21, XII., 1 & 2 ; A NEW 
TEXT, BASED ON THAT OF SIM80N. EDITED BY HENRY J. HOSE, B.A., 
MATHEMATICAL MASTER OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, AND FORMERLY 
SCHOLAR OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. (LondoU : WhiltakeT 

and Co. \ G.Bell.) 

Elementary publications are now multiplied to a great extent. Th^ 
lists of new books, of of new editions of books recorded in our weekly 
and monthly periodical literature, furnish abundant evidence of the rapid 
increase of elementary works in all departments of useful knowledge ; and 
the principal object which the writers of these elementary books have in 
view is either to smooth down the asperities which are stiU to be met with 
in the pathways of science and art, and thus facilitate the progress of the 
student, or to establish, in a more rigorous and satisfactory manner, the 
leading and fundamental principles of scientific investigation. 

The Elements of Geometry, as compiled and arranged by Euclid more 
than two thousand years ago, is a production of the highest excellence. The 
lapse of twenty centuries has not lessened its intrinsic greatness ; and it 
still retains the pre*eminent position it has so long occupied, not only in the 
seats of academical learning throughout the world, but in the hearts and 
homes of self-taught students in every civilized countrv. Simson's edition 
bf this celebrated work has been recognised as the best for many years 
past ; and the editor of the one we have now to notice has judiciously 
based his text on that of Simson. 

A distinguished mathematician, in speaking of Simson's edition, says« 
" With the exception of the editorial fancy about the perfect restoration of 
Euclid, there is little to object to in this celebrated edition. It might have 
been expected that some notice would have been taken of various points on 
which Euclid has evidently fallen short of that formality of rigour which is 
tacitly claimed for him." Mr. Hose has endeavoured to supply the defir 
ciency alluded to ; and it has been his aim to restore such '* formality of 
rigour" in all places where it seemed wanting, and to render both text and 
figures as accurate as he could. 

In the preface the editor remarks, that *^ no step has been omitted in 
the propositions, or lefl implied ; the text has been made clearer and more 
symmetrical by marking the divisions into cases, and stating similar pieces 
of reasoning, as far as may be, in the same words ; and a new set of figures 
has been drawn, the thick lines of which are those that are given in the 
enunciation of a proposition, and the thin such as are afterwards made use 
of in the construction or proof." 

Mr. Hose's edition of Euclid's Elements of Gfeometry is a good one ; 
containing, besides the first six books, all the propositions in the eleventh 
and twelnh books that are usually studied at Cambridge, and its new fear 
tures are the novelty of the diagrams with thick and thin lines, and the 
excellent proofs of all the corollaries which Simson left without demon- 
stration. 
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AN ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY; ADAPTED POR THE X7SE OP 
TRAINING COLLEGES, PUPIL TEACHERS, AND THE UPPER CLASSES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. WITH ILLUSTRATIVE LETTER-PRESS, BY 
WALTER m'LEOD, F.R.G.S., HEAD MASTER OF THE MODEL SCHOOL, AND 
MASTER OF METHOD, ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM CHELSEA. THE MAPS 
COMPILED AND ENGRAVED BY EDWARD WELLER, F.R.G.S. (London : 

Longman f Brown, Green, and Co, 1853. 

This work consists of ten large 4to. maps, folded in octavo, comprising in 
all fifteen maps or plans, and about fifty printed pages of letter-press. The 
engravings are executed on steel, in a plain but very neat style, and are 
well coloured ; they are not so filled with names as to confuse the student, 
but will afford a sufficient guide in his studies. 

The letter-press, so far as it relates to Palestine, is for the most part an 
epitome of Mr. M'Leod's valuable little work on the geography of that 
country. That which refers to Armenia, Mesopotamia, and other Bible Lands, 
is also a neatly epitomised account of those lands. The whole is arranged 
80 as to correspond with the sequence of the respective maps. At the end 
of the work is an alphabetical index of upwards of 1 200 names used in the 
maps, with the latitude and longitude given. The Atlas may be used with 
a great advantage by those for whom it is compiled. 



NATIONAL EDYCATION ; A SERMON, BY F. D. MAURICE, M.A.> CHAPLAIN 

OF lincoln's-inn. Pp. 22. (J. W. Parker.) 

This sermon was preached in dd of the funds of the National Society, 
before the pupils of the Training College of St. Mark, Chelsea, and was 
published at the request of the Principal. Its design is to impress upon 
the members of that institution the serious responsibility which arises from 
the power placed in their hands, and that it is ignoble to complain of in« 
juries inflicted by governments, whilst they possess that power, which, but 
for disputes and jealousies, they might exercise for the benefit of the whole 
land. They are reminded that the government of the country, when it en- 
encourages subscriptions in their behalf, or on behalf of the society from 
which they have sprung, regards their college as founded with the view of 
forming them to be instruments in giving vigour, consistency, and stability, 
to England as a nation. He remarks that the National Society has laid 
down laws for itself, which are open to different interpretations, and to ob- 
jections from various quarters, but that these laws may be understood 
clearly enough, if they try to conform to them and execute them ; and 
that they will be able to defend themselves better in practice and trial, 
than by arguments. He then observes that — 

** The proposition that the National Society is formed to bring up children in the 
principles of the Church established in England and Ireland, leads a great many of oar 
countrymen to deny that it deserves its name. ^ Such an object,' they say, ' is not na- 
tional ; it is exclusive and sectarian.' I have not found it easy to encounter this objec- 
tion by any abstract reasonings. I think, when you hear it, you will do well to abstain from 
them. Every one of us knows that he is inclined to be sectarian ; that he may become 
S3 altogether. It is a disease of the heart which he has to fight against night and day. 
It is a disease which may assume all variety of forms, which may exhibit the most 
changeable symptoms. Never suppose that sectarianism may not hide itself under any 
form of language, or that those are wrong and unjust who tell you that it does hide 
tself under this form of language ; nay, tibat in our cas^ this may be the one which it 
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adopts most readily and natarally. As long as the words ' Established Church ' are 
merely watchwords to us, which we use by way of distinguishing ourselres from other 
people, they will denote the narrow sect- feeling which possesses us ; they will foster and 
increase that feeling. But the National Society directs that we should educate the chil- 
dren of its schools in the principles of the Established Church. Just so far as we do 
that, just so far as we are educated in principles, they cease to be watchwords ; it is only 
while they are outside of us that they can serve that purpose. When they are formed 
in US, and we are rooted in them, we come to feel it a shocking and profane contradic- 
tion to make them into excuses for strife or vainglory. We may do it. But instead of 
our consciences telling us that we are better churchmen for doing it, they reprove us for 
oar inconsistency, they reproach us as they would for being guilty of some evasion or 
dishonesty." 

The preacher then proceeds to illustrate and justify these remarks, by 
giving an outline of the principles contained in the Church-manual, Tirhich 
the National Society directs its members to use. He shows how utterly at 
variance those principles are with a sectarian and exclnsiye temper, and he 
contends that they are therefore fit to build up a nation of right and true 
men. He remarks that the National Society has not set up a system of its 
own and claimed assent for it, but that, having found one already established, 
its object has been to try to teach our youth that there is that provided for 
them which they did not make, the meaning and principles of which they 
are gradually to understand and enter into, but which they must begin by 
eonfessing to exist. And he warns the young men that they will not fulfil 
their task as teachers, according to the rule laid down for them, if there is 
not a distinctly English character in their teaching. That to this end, 
they must be in sympathy with the homely substantial character of our 
people, and be ready to make great efforts, and even considerable sacrifices 
of their own inclinations and opinions. But he adds, that he does not 
mean sacrifices of conscience, and that he hopes they all know that con- 
science and opinion are not the same, and that a man in a thousand cases 
must give up his opinion, in order to satisfy the demands of his con- 
science. 



THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN, INTENDED AS AN EXAMPLE TO YOUTH. 

Pp. 378. (D. Boffue). 

The subject-matter of this book is its principal recommendation. The 
early days of great men can scarcely fail to interest any reader, especially 
the young. And they are not only interesting but instructive. They 
generally show, as is the case in the instances recorded in this selection, 
that distinction is rarely attained in any pursuit without persevering and 
diligent devotion to it, however highly gifted and richly endowed by nature 
the individual may be. One very judicious feature of this selection of 
examples is, that not more than two or three are given under the different 
heads df Poets, Historians, Lawyers, Mathematicians, Chemists, Musicians, 
Painters, Surgeons, and so forth. It is thus shown in a practical form, 
that it matters not what the profession or pursuit may be, but that in one 
and all there is need of a resolute purpose and patient exertion in order to 
insure success for the best abilities, and that, aided by these, even moderate 
abilities rarely fail to attain a fair measure of it. We cannot express entire 
approbation of all the sentiments contained in the work, nor speak very 
highly of the manner in which it has been executed, but both its object and 
its subject entitle it to our notice and recommendation, and render it an 
acceptable present for youthful readers. 
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CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Sir,— la my letter to you last month I made a complaint, and one the 
justice of which will be pretty generally acknowledged, on behalf of the 
untrained and uncertificated, yet deserving and efficient national school- 
master. I will now proceed to propose two methods, by the adoption of 
either of which, in a great measure, injustice towards him would be obviated. 
By the first he would be able to obtain a real certificate of merit ; by the 
second he would be enabled to compete, with a greater degree of prospective 
success, for what is now termed a certificate of merit. 

First then in cases in which masters are disinclined to pass the usual 
government examuiation, or when they are so far advanced in years as not to 
be likely to fit themselves for aU the technicalities requisite for such an ex- 
amination, an appeal should be made on their behalf to the Committee of 
Council on Education, by the clergyman of the parish and the committee of 
the school, where there is one, countersigned by the inspe<3tor of the dis- 
trict, to allow an honorary certificate. All the honours and emoluments 
should attach to such a diploma. The same restrictions could be placed 
upon the receipt of augmentation of salary as upon that of the present cer- 
tificate. A sufficient guarantee that the master had performed his duties 
with credit and success for a series of years would be afforded in the fact 
that the clergyman and committee had' made the application. No abuse 
that the inspector and manager could not control would arise out of such 
an arrangement, and many a hard-working and good master would receive 
the reward to which, on the comparison of his school with others, he is 
justly entitled. 

The second plan to which I would call attiention differs in detail only 
from the one at present in operation. The subjects may be the same 
generally, and almost as numerous, but the master would have something 
definite upon which to ground his anticipation before putting himself into 
the awkward position of undergoing an examination. A text-book on 
every subject in which the teacher is to be examined should be selected, and 
in the examination adhered to. The system pursued by the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland appears to work well, and it is certainly 
calculated to bring little or none of the disappointments experienced by 
many hundreds of masters in England. There are four grades of attaui- 
ment defined for the masters, — that of probationers, third class teachers, 
second, and first. An aspirant for any of the classes knows, by a reference 
to the regulations, exactly what position he is likely to acquire, and, con- 
sequently, the degree only he should endeavour to obtain till after further 
study. I subjoin the statement of the requisite qualifications to entitle a 
master to the second class certificate. 
They will be requured : — 

1. In Grammar and Spelling.'-To write grammatically, and with correct spelling and 
punctnation, the subtance of an easy lesson read twice over. 

2. In Geography. — ^To know the general geography of the great divisioni of the globe, 
the geogvaphy of the British empire, and of Palestine. 

3. In Hiatory. ^—To be acquainted with the outlines of general history. 

4. In Natural Phihsophy, —To possess some knowledge of the elementary principles 
of mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, and physiology. 

5. In Geometry. — ^To know the first and second books of Euclid. 

6. Inr Mensuration, — ^To be familiar with the rules for the measurement of solids, the 
principles on which these rules depend, and with the elements of land surveying* • 
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7. In AfytkrM.^^To know the elementarj mUs, and be able to soWe simple 
•qnations. 

8. To be prepared for ozamiMtion on the sabjecU treated of in — 

Fifth Book of Lestons, section 2, 3, 4. 

Introdnction to the Art of Reading, Part II. 

Suliyan's Geography Generalized. 

Epitome of Geographieal Knowledge, Book III., and Period VII. of Book IV* 

Board's or Thomaon's Treatise on Arithmetic. 

Thomson's Euclid, Books I. and II., with Exercises thereon. 

Thomson's Algebra, Chapters I., II., IV., and VIII. 

Board's Mensuration, sections 4, 5, 6, and 11. 

Lessons on Reasoning, Parts I. and II. 

M'Ganley's Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Vol. I., Chapters I., XL, III., 
IV., and first 54 pages of Chapter V. 
Were a plan similar to thb adopted in £ngland, we should have few 
failures and no dissatisfaction. I should be sorry to suhscribe in toto to 
the sentiment expressed by Boswell, in his Life of Br. Johnson. After 
some qualifying phrases, he says, in reference to teachers, " Yet I am of 
opinion, that the greatest abilities are not only not required for this office^ 
but render a maniless fit for it." It is found in practice, however, that the 
power of commun eating instruction is not necessarily an accompaniment 
of the power of acquiring knowledge. 

A TRAINED CERTIFICATED MASTER. 



SUGGESTIONS ON THE CULTIVATION, MANAGEMENT, AND 

PRESERVATION OF THE VOICE. 

(Con/mtfsjyrom p. 142.) 

[The following remarks, addressed to Clergymen, haye been published in The Englith 
Churehm&n. "We extract them as being useful and suggestive to Masters.] 

We have hitherto considered the right use of the mechanism of the voice. 
But that mechanism may be perfectly used, and yet reading may be per- 
fectly mechanical, and may wholly fail of its greatest object. 

Expression is the soul of reading, and its object is two-fold ; firstly, to 
act upon the feelings ; and, secondly, to direct the understandings of men. 
And seldom is either duly studied in our public reading. What can be 
more common than to hear the commencing words of our exhortation to 
united worship — ** Dearly beloved Brethren " — read in a tone and manner 
tbat would be fitly followed by such a parenthesis as this — (I call you so 
because it is so in the book). And what beginning can be more hopeless, 
or more disheartening to the worshippers ? What more hopeful than an 
earnest and affectionate delivery of these words ? 

It is when the feelings are appealed to that action is important. Calm 
and subdued it should be in the house of prayer, but it is not therefore of 
trivial importance. How great the diiference in this case, whether the 
speaker's eye be on the book, or on those whom he addresses ! It is not 
possible for one who speaks these words as the real expression of his own 
heart, to hurry on without a pause to what he has next to say ; that pause 
will give time for the hearers to feel that what follows is in earnest. 

This is but an instance of the importance of expression to the feelings ; 
but it is the best instance ; it reminds us that we must learn to feel our- 
selves, in order to speak to the feelings of others. And he who has taken 
due thought to commence impressively, and with feeling, will have got a 
clue to the study how to proceed in the same spirit. 
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Eitpression to the understanding requires perhaps still greater thought 
and reflection. The tpeaJcer knows what he means to say, and gives it some 
suitable expression by a kind of intuition ; but the reader seldom does so 
without careful study of what he reads : because the thoughts are not his 
own^ and it requires more pains to enter fully into the thoughts of another 
than to perceire the force of those which rise unbidden in one's own mind. 
The first requisite is, to have studied the real force of what we read ; the 
second, to have considered the means of pointing it out to others. In the 
first, most readers of our Liturgy are evidently deficient. It is impossible 
for a thoughtful person to listen to most of our readers, and not to feel that 
the reader would be astonished if the true force of many passages which he 
has spent years in reading were now at length pointed out to him. "What 
an effect must this have in disgusting the minds of those who have studied, 
and who comprehend our Liturgy ! And of how much instruction must it 
deprive those who have not 1 The first reouisite to read the Liturgy for 
others, is to have entered ourselves into the comprehension of its mean- 
ing. The second is to know how to express to others that which we com- 
prehend ourselves. Emphasis is to the understanding what tone and man- 
ner is to the feelings. By it we direct the understanding to the meanhig 
of what we read. 

All practised writers, who write for the comprehension of the masses, 
know the importance of italic letters in right places. There is nothing 
which young writers are apt to abuse more flagrantly ; nothing in which 
greater knowledge of mankind is necessary, to know how to use it to eluci- 
date, and not to perplex, by suggesting a useless search. Emphasis is to 
reading what italics are to writing ; only that being capable of degrees, it 
may be used where the other must be forborne. 

Emphasis consists in a more forcible pronunciation of certain words. A 
twofold, and graduated use of it may be distinguished — 1st, to determine 
one sense, when the words themselves may be capable of two ; 2ndly, to 
give weight to the leading idea, when the words express one sense only* 

An instance of the former, and a strong one too, may be found in the 
words, " Deal not with us after our sins." It is quite possible by a strong 
emphasis on after, and a lesser one on our, to make every one compre- 
hend that "after" means "according to." And in this power of varying 
the emphasis lies its superiority to italics : a judicious writer would mark 
after with italics, but not our, because he cannot vary the intensity. 

And even where no double meaning is to be guarded against, yet a varia- 
tion of intensity is required. We have sometimes to contrast an idea with 
its opposite ; sometimes only to give it a prominence above the words that 
surround it. 

An instance of both, and of popular misreadings too, may be found in the 
sentence so usually read as introductory to our Morning and Evening Ser- 
vice — " Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord, for in Thy sight 
shall no man living be justified." What more simple, apparently, than to 
read these words? Yet, if we consider the depth and force of the lessons 
contained, and the evident inattention to them in ordinary reading, what 
more deplorable ! 

"Enter nof into judgment," as it is generally read, implies a request to 
enter into something else : yet what follows is a reason, not a contrast. To 
read ihus, is practically the same as to preach to the people, " Do not re- 
gard the connection of this verse." Again, "with Thy *croflwf,** expresses, 
"hut with those who are not Thy servants," than which nothing can be 
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further from the thought intended to be suggested. These words intend 
no contrast, but a sense of the terrors of the Lord> and this should be ex* 
pressed by such an emphasis on the word ''judgment " as may give it pro* 
minence, without suggesting the search after a contrast. " For in Thy 
&ight shall no man living be justified." If such emphasis have any mean- 
ing, it suggests that in God's hearing, if we keep out of His sight, we may 
be excused : whereas the words are meant to express the awful difference 
of the sight of God and the sight of man. Many there may be before us 
whose worldly regularity is applauded of men, whose conscience may yet 
feel the force of the expression, '* in Thy sight shall no man living be justi- 
fied.'' To this, therefore, an emphasis expreasive of contrast should be 
given. And in the words *' no man living," the force of the word '^ living" 
is plainly equivalent to "No, not one;" to this, therefore, prominence 
should be given. 

This same sentence gives occasion for the expression of the feeling of re- 
verence in the words *' O Lord." In speaking these words the reader is 
addressing the Almighty ; to do this in an irreverent manner, with as little 
ceremony as if he were calling the sexton of the church, is very like taking 
God's name in vain in His own service. The people will hardly reverence 
the name of God, where the priest sets no example of it. The words should 
be spoken so that the people may feel, this man is addressing his God ; a 
slight pause before ana after, with a dwelling somewhat longer on the 
vowels, m^rkathe reverence of invocation. 

It is not only possible, but it is a solemn duty, in thus reading our 
Liturgy, to teach the people in the simplest and most natural way the deep 
and awful lessons it contains. Such reading does teach indeed. And, 
considering how many of our congregations are uneducated persons, more 
susceptible of impression than of instruction, more open to conviction than 
to reason, a thoughtful person will find much reason to conclude that in 
studying thus to comprehend and to express the lessons contained in our 
Liturgy, we may be able to give them more suitable instruction, a greater 
depth of feeling, a deeper conviction of the relation in which they stand to 
God, than we shall commonly be able to do by any sermons we are capable 
of preaching. But if we add to this, how much more hopeful it is to preach 
to those whom we have led to pray, what stronger inducement can we have 
to learn to give effect to our Liturgy. 

The method of learning thus to do so is a subject of no light import. 
Follow almost any reader through our prayers, underline the words on 
which he lays his emphasis (and would that many would get some faithful 
friend to do this for them), then take the book home, and consider what 
light had been thrown upon the meaning by such emphasis, — and what a 
deplorable opinion should we form of the evil done, and the instruction lost I 
in nine cases out of ten we should find the marks chiefly under prepositions 
and monosyllables, or even syllables, near the end of a sentence, or its mem* 
bers, to the fitter confounding of all sense and meaning. 

The recurrence of false emphasis in fixed places gives some clue to the 
cause. As the absence of true emphasis arises from want of appreciation 
of the meaning, so false emphasis is mainly induced by an abuse of the 
mechanism of the voice. The latter habit must be corrected in the first 
place. While training the organs of the voice by the methods we have 
already considered, the reader should aim at reading in an even manner 
without emphasis at all. As wrong habits are thus overcome, he may ac- 
quire right ones ; as he studies the deep meaning of our Liturgy, and the 
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solemn thoughts and feelings which that meaning is so well calculated to 
suggest, let him watch where he can convey such light to others by making 
a contrast, and giving prominence to a leading idea ; and let him carry this 
out with caution iad restraint. He cannot do it except as he gets rid of 
false emphasis. Above all, let him guard against the habit of dwelling on 
penultimate monosyllables. It is one of the few faults of this kind that 
appear in ordinary conversation, which shows how hard it is to avoid it. 
How often do we hear, " Lord have mercy upon us." Now, if two books 
lie one on the other, and I send a person for the uppermost, I say '* the 
book which is upon the other ; I mark the word upon to impress the con- 
trast between " upper " and " under." Is that what we mean in " Have 
mercy upon us V* If not, the emphasis is absurd, and suggests a false 
meaning, or hides a true one. 

A few such instances may serve for a guide. Study alone can give suc- 
cess. It might be a valuable exercise to contribute papers to this journal 
on the true reading of particular passages ; but let the practical reader be 
aware of the difficulty of his real task. Mental and physical fatigue will 
be the first fruits of his exertions, — an efficient ministry, without fatigue, 
his ultimate reward; 

Great physical weakness obliged the writer of this to learn something of 
this method ; and, although thereby prevented from realizing what he has 
learned to conceive, he feels that he now owes to it the power of being yet 
able to read, — happy will he be if his own painful experience should be of 
use to others in attaining to a proficiency of which he is not capable. 



CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION. 

There has lately been established at Doncaster a Church School Teacher's 
Association, which seems to be worthy of imitation. "We give a condensed 
statement of its objects, for the sake of the suggestions it contains, and with 
the hope that it may encourage others, both clergy and laity, to assist in 
establishing similar associations in districts that can be so brought together. 
The most interesting and instructive feature is a monthly paper, or lec- 
ture, on some subject connected with practical education ; this is followed by 
a discussion, those members who either differ from the views thus intro- 
duced, or whose experience has enabled them to confirm such views, making 
their observations. Another of the important features of the association is 
the establishment of a library and dep6t of school-books, consisting of 
theoretical and practical works on education, a collection of diagrams, 
educational models, maps, and other mechanical aids to education ; some 
of which will be allowed to circulate among. the members, under certain 
regulations. The object of the library and depot is not only to accumulate 
therein all valuable school-books, and thus to enable teachers and clergy- 
men to see specimens of books and other apparatus for instruction, before 
ordering them for their schools, but also, in the course of a short time to 
deposit there such lecturing apparatus as shall enable village schoolmasters 
to hold occasional meetings of the parents of their scholars, and to bring 
under their notice by turns the sublime truths of astronomy, the works of 
chemistry, the records of antiquity, the present and past condition of the 
earth, the construction of machines, the apphcation of heat, water, steam, 
electricity, and their effects. Populous villages possessing an intelligent 
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schoolmaster, aided and encouraged by the clergyman of the place, will 
thus in a degree participate in some of the advantages hitherto almost 
wholly confined to towns. Every care is to be exercised to keep the 
library of specimens supplied with a copy of every elementary school-book 
whose publisher or author is favourably known ; and from the judgment 
and experience of the parties who have devoted their time to the object, 
there is no doubt that it will be thoroughly carried forward. The second 
formal meeting of this association was held on Saturday, February 12tb, 
when an opening address, on the subject of education, was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Sharpe, vicar of Doncaster^ the reading of which elicited an 
interesting discussion on several points touched upon in the address. At 
this meeting, which was attended by the Rev. Mr. Watkins, one of her 
Majesty's inspectors of schools, a long conversation was held on the sub- 
ject of the library and depot. The minutes of the lords of the council 
were read virith reference to grants, but it was ascertained that the advan- 
tage was so small to the association, in its present state of infancy, that any 
application would be better deferred unless it could be represented as a 
special case. Mr. Watkins, however, engaged to make an application, from 
which he trusted some ultimate advantage might be derived. The subject 
of the library was then referred to a committee appointed for that especial 
purpose ; and they made an immediate application to all the large pub- 
lishers of school-books, for donations of books and maps, as specimens, 
detailing the objects, and the ultimate advantage that might eventually 
accrue to the publishers themselves, by thus bringing their publications 
under the continual observation of schoolmasters, and others interested in 
promoting education. This application was very favourably received by 
various publishers, who have contributed valuable collections of works which 
could not have been purchased by the association. The announcement of 
these handsome donations was one of the gratifying features of the meeting. 
Another was, that the Archbishop of York had accepted the office of patron, 
and had promised a donation ; and that the Archdeacon of York had accepted 
the office of vice-patron, and sent an annual subscription. The Rev. Mr. 
Watkins also reported the result of his correspondence with the Committee 
of Council on Education, which was highly satisfactory, inasmuch as it gave 
the association the privileges the former minutes conferred, for half the 
previous amount. After the current business of the meeting was trans- 
acted, Mr. Baker, the secretary, read a paper on teaching reading, which 
was received with much approbation. Cordial votes of thanks were then 
passed, to be transmitted to the publishers who had already forwarded 
collections of books, maps, &c., and to those who had promised to promote 
the interests of the association by similar gifts ; and the committee ap- 
pointed at the present meeting was requested to make immediate arrange- 
ments for the convenient and accessible disposition of the books and maps 
received. It was also announced that the Rev. G. Clark would read a paper 
on the teaching of etymology at the next meeting of the association. 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 167. — Prcfposed by Mr. TF, H, Levy, Shalbcume, 

If the base of any plane triangle be equal to half the sum of the other 
two sides^ then will the perpendicular on the base from the opposite angle 
be equal to three times the radius of the inscribed circle. 

Aniwered by Mr, S. Dyer, Mr. W, Chdward, jun,^ Mr. Levy, and 

Mr. LotelL 

Let a, h, e be the three sides of the triaogle, p the perpendicular on the base, a, fron 
the opposite angle, and r the radius of the inscribed circle ; then ap » r (a <f ft + c), for 
each 18 equal to twice the area of the triangle ; but by the question h-^etsta; therefore 

QuBS, 1^%.-— Proposed by Mr. John Smith, Manehater, 

Given *« + y« - «« . • • W I to tod # and y. 
and 4r sin a + y cosa » a sin /3 (2) / ^ """ ' 

Answered by J&. J, Brookes, Mr. J. Crodward, E', and A. G. P. 

Subtracting the square of (2) from (1) we have 

^ cos 'a — 2jpp sin a cos a + y' sin 'a » a*cos*i3 ; 
.*. 4f cos a — y sin a » 1 a cos /3 . . . (3). 
Eliminating y between (2) and (3), we get 

« «- a 008 (a — 0),or^^a oos (« + fi) 
and eliminatiog x from the same equations, 

y «■ — fl sin (a — 0), or asin (« + fi), 

QuES. 169. — Proposed by Amicui. 
Find the value of x corresponding to the maxima or mininui values of 

2 *■ •— 3 (« + b) sfl + 6ab X -¥ e; 

and distinguish the maxima from the minima values. 

Answered by Mr, W. Godward, jun., JP, and A. G. P, 
Lettt a2«> — 3(« H^ »)«■ + 6a6jr-f e, 

-— -12* -6 (« + »). 
ax 

If we put —- « 0, we obtain ^^^a, or a?e» J, 
dx 

when « > ^1 and ^r » a, -T-r-ie pos,t and » ia a mill. 

dxr 

. <f'tt . , . 
X '^ bf — ~ IS neg,, and ti is a max, 

dxr 0' 



when a K,bt and x ^ a, — -- is neg,^ and « is a max. 

dx^ 

dhi 
. . • • . . X ^ b, - \% poi.f and « is a max. 

dxi 



NBW OVISSTIONS. 
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QuBS. 170.— From the Senate House Problems for 1852. 

A string nine feet long has one end attached to the extremity of a 
smooth uniform heavy rod two feet in length, and at the other end carries 
a ring which slides upon the rod. The rod is suspended by means of the 
string from a smooth* peg ; prove if 6 be the angle which the rod makes 
with the horizon^ that 

tan - 3"^ — 3-^. 



Answered by Amicus. 

Let C be the middle point or centre of gravity of the rod AB, 
then when the system is in equilibriutn, the rod AB and ring R, 
being both amooth, PR will be perpendicular to AB, and since 
the peg P is also smooth, the tension of the string will be the 
same thronghont, and therefore the string will make eqnal angles 
with PC, which will be vertical. Draw AD perpendicular to PC, 
then ^ APC » CPR « DAC « d, and 




tan 9 



.-. AR = 9 tan 9, CR » 9 tan e— 1, PR 



OR AC ^ AC-hCR AR 
PR AP * AP + PR "" 9 

CR 9tan0-l 



•■ A« ««.« ^ 9 tan 6—1 
and AR =- PR tan 2$ =. — ^ r— x 



tan tan 

2tan0 2(9tan0 — 1) 



tana 1— tan«0 

„^ ^ 2(9tane— 1) 
•'. 9 tan a — i ' 

1 — Un20 

2 
which redncei to tan '0 -f tan — ^ ; 

and this solved by Cardan's mle gives 

tan a 3-i — 3-1. 



1 — tan 30 



LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Amiens, ans. 170; John Brookes, Manchester, ans. 167, 168; Samuel Dyer^ Wan. 
■tead, ans. 167, 168; E', Great Stukely, ans. 167, 168, 169, 170; John Godward, 
Chelsea, ans. 167, 168; William Godward, jun., Chelsea, ans. 167, 168, 169, 170; 
W. H. Lery, Shalbourne, ans. 167 ; James Lo?ell, Chatten's, ans. 167, 168 ; A.G. P., 
Hens, ans. 167, 168, 169, 170 ; T. T. Wilkinson, Burnley, ans. 170. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR JuNE, 1853. 

QuES. 171 . — Proposed by Amicus, 
Find X from the equation — 

s/ I ab X \ + >/ lac \ =»ajr. 
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QuES« 172. — From HanrCa Trigonometry. 

^ If O be the centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle ABC^ and B| r, 
the radii of the circumscribed and inscribed circles^ then 

OA» + 0& + 0C« = <i6 + ac + *c — 12 Rr. 

QuES. 173. — From Todhunter^s Calculus. 

If a rectangular piece of pasteboard, the sides of which are a and b, have 
a square cut out of each corner, find the side of a square that the remainder 
may form a box of maximum content. 

QuES. 174. — Proposed by Mr, T, T. Wilinnsony BurrUey, 

Given the radii of the inscribed and circumscribed circles, to construct 
the plane triangle when the sides are in arithmetical progression. 

*^* It is particalarly requested that all mathematical coatributlons be forwarded, at 
laieiti hf the 20th of each month. 
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EASTER, 185 3. 
{Coniinu9d /irom p, 148.) 

CATECHISM, LITURGY, HISTORY, OP THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Section I.— 1. In what names is Baptism performed? What special attribotei 
does the Catechism attach to each of those names, and from what authority does it 
derive our knowledge of those attributes ? 

2. ** A member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
Heayen." 

Explain the meaning of, and connexion between, the words in Italic 

3. Why is Baptism performed only once for each person, while, on the other hand, 
the* Lord's Supper is to be frequently celebrated ? 

Frame your answer, as far as you can, with reference to the actual words and simili- 
tudes used in the Catechism. 

Section II. — ]. Explain the connexion with other parts of the Catechism in which the 

Apoetlee' Creed, 

7>n Commandments, and 

Lord*i Prayer, 

are severally introduced. 

2. Write out an account of the Lord's Supper in the words of the Catechism, com- 
prising the several answers in a single consecutive passage. 

3. " Because they promise them both by their sureties which promise when Mey 
come to age themselvee are bound to perform." 

Substitute the words meant for those printed in Italics. 
Explain *' sureties" and " come to age." 

Section III. — 1. Mention in what particulars the Morning and Evening Daily Ser- 
vices agree with, and differ from, each other. 

2. Name the parts into which public worship is divided in the Exhortation at the 
beginning of the Daily Service ; and prove that each part is agreeable to Holy Scripture 
by texts or instances. 

3. Explain the words of the Catechism respecting the duty ef thoee who come to the 
Lord^e Supper by reference to the several parte of the Communion Serviee* 

Section IV. — 1. Enumerate the principal divisions of the Ecclesiastical Year. 
From what parts of the Prayer Book do we learn them ? 

What spiritual objects does our Church propose to answer by adopting such a 
division ? 
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Whafc aiitfaority is to be found for it in Seriptixre ? 

2. Eonmerate the special occaiiona for which our Church has provided separate ser- 
lices, and illustrate, by reference to Soriptore, the propriety of doing so in each case. 

3. Write out one of the three following articles^ and proYe from Holy Scripture tbft 

doctrine contained in it : — 

XY. Of Christ alone without Sin, 
IX. Of Original or Birth Sin, 
XYI. Of Sin alter Baptism. 

Section V. — Give some account of the Church of England in one of the following 
periods : — 

1. From the Norman Conquest to the death pt Richard I. 

2. From the reign of King John (inclusively) to the death of Henry VII. 

3. From the reign of Henry VIII. (inclusively) to the death of William III., intro- 
ducing, in the first of these periods, a more particular account of Antelm and Thomai 
a Beckett i 

In the second, of Pope Alexander in, ; 
In the third, of Woleey^ Cranmer, Laud, 

GRAMMAR AND HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Section I.-*-1. Define an actiTe, a passive, a nenter, an auxiliary, an irregular, and 
a defective verb, with an example of each. 

2. What are conjunctions? Explain their Tarieties^ and show by examples their 
different uses in a sentence. 

3. Explain the force of all the moode in a regular verb ; show how they are formed ; 
and iipoint out in what way the present, past, and future tenses are expressed in each one 
of thorn separately. 

BtiTioN IL-^1. What is a pronoun ? How many different kinds art there ? Give 
examples of each. 

2. Decline the following words : — Boy, Lady, Woman, Fish, Thou, Who, It. 

3. What auxiliary lerbs are used to express the following conditions of an action :— 

1, Intensity; 2, Futurity; 3, Possibility; 4, Completeness; 5, Incom- 
pleteness ; 6, Doubt ; 7, Supposition ; 8, Suffering ? 

Give examples of each by means of a sentence, in which the different conditions are 

embodied. 

Section III.— L Define a sentence. Give an example of sentences conveying an 
assertion, interrogation, command, wish. Show what change takes place in the order 
of tbe words in these cases. 

2. What is a principal sentence, and what a subordinate ? In the following passage 
underline the subordinate parts : — 

'* but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruflle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Csesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny*" 

3. Analyse the following sentence, and parse the words printed In italics :— 

'* On Stifle banks, where tigere steal aUtn^, 
And the dread Indian chants a dismal song. 
There shall Xhefloeki on thymy pastures etray. 
And shepherds dance at iummert opening day.** 

Section IV. — I. In how many different languages has Literature been ctltivated in 
Great Britain ? Give examples and dates. 

2. Classify the Literature of England into four great eras, (md mention some of the 
most distin<iive productions in each. 

3. Give a biographical sketch of one of the following writers, with some aoeottnt of 
his works : — Chattcer, Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Byrott, and Wordsworth. 

Section V. — 1, Paraphrase one of the following passages: — 
"Nature in men is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom extinguished. Force 
maketh nature more violent in the ri'furn \ doctrine and discourse maketh nature less 
importune ; but custom only doth alter and subdue nature. He that seeketh victory 
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OTer his nature let him not set himself too great or too small tasks ; for the first wUl 
make him dejected by often failures, and the second will make him a small proceeder, 
though bj often prevailings. And at first let him practise with help, as swimmers do 
with bladders or rushes ; but after a time let him practise with disadrantages, as dancers 
do with thick soles." 

** Time hath, my Lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for ObliTion 
A great sized monster of Ingratitudes ; 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devoured 
As fast as they are made ; forgot as soon 
As done. Perseverance, my dear Lord, 
Keeps honour bright. To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way, 
For honour travels in a straight so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast." 

HISTORY. 

Sbctioit I. — 1. Name the chief Roman Generals in Britain, after Julius Caesar ; and 
give a short account of one of them. 

2. State your reasons for believing that Christianity was introduced into Britain 
during the Roman epoch, and add dates where you are able. 

3. Show from any traces which are now remaining, in names of places or things, the 
nature and character of the Roman dominion in Britain. 

SxcTioK II.— 1. Give a short description of Richard Coenr de Lion. 

2. How did the character of John^ and that of his son Henry III., effect the liberties 
of England ? 

3. Mention the cause, and describe the most important consequences, of the Cmsades. 

Sbction III. — 1. State carefully what yon have read about Lambert, Simnel, or 
Perkin Warbeck. 

2. ^llontrast Henry VII. and Henry VIII., both in character and circumstanees. 

3. Give some account of the introduction into England, and early progress, of the art 
of Printing. 

Section IY.— I. Show the difference between a limited Monarchy and a Democracy, 
and give instances. 

2. Describe the composition of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain, and explain 
the terms Adjournment, Prorogation, and Dissolution of Parliament. , 

3. When were Lord Lieutenants of Counties first appointed, and for what pnrpote ? 
Show the difference between this office and that of High Sheriff, and, if you can, give 
instanees from the History of England. 

Sbction V. — 1. What were the Olympian and Isthmian games ? When and where 
celebrated ? 

2. What were ** Gladiators ?" Give an account of any one of them mentioned in 
Roman History. 

3. Describe, as far as you are able, the private life of a Greek, like Alcibiades; or a 
Roman, like Maecenas. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND POPULAlt ASTRONOMY. 

Sbction I.— -1. Draw a map of the English coast from St. Bee's Head to the western 
point of Carnarvonshire, showing the counties, headlands, estuaries, bays, islands, and 
seaports in that part of England. 

2. Show by a map the basin of the Trent, and explain the configuration of the part 
of England drained by it, and its affluents. Give the position of Burton, Birmingham, 
Coventry, Leicester, Nottingham, and Newark. 

Sbction II.— '1. Draw a map of the basin of the Rhine, and describe particularly the 
position of Constance and Basle. 

2. What rivers flow into the Mediterranean, and what are its sea-ports ? 

3. What is the general direction of the slopes and counter-slopes of the oontinents of 
Amerioa and Europe? What influence do they have on the climates of these continents ? 

Sbction III. — 1. What are the chief corn-growing regions of Europe? 

2. Give the names and positions of places in Asia famous for battles in modern times 
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3. At Lisbon the average fall of raia is 27 inches, at Madrid 10 inches, and at Coimbra 
in the Talley of the Mondego, under very nearly the same latitude, it is more than a 
hondred times greater. How are these facts explained by the physical featoret of the 

Peninsala ? 

Sbction IV. — 1. What are the principal states in South America ? Give the name 
ind position of the capital of each state, also a concise account of the circumstanoea 
under which this part of the American continent was colonized from Europe, and be- 
came independent. 

2. What is the physical character of the Atlantic Ocean ? Does it possess any pe« 
coliar advantages for commerce ? 

3. Show by examples that the physical features of a country influence the characten 
and employments of the people. 

Sectiok V. — 1. New York, Dublin, London, Brussels, Vienna, and Pekin^ are said 
to have almost the same annual temperature, although they are not under the same 
parallels of latitude. Explain this fact. 

2. Explain why a ship bound to the Cape of Good Hope, sometimes almost sights the 
coait near Rio Janeiro before she sails to the East ; and why a ship bound to Hong 
Kong during the prevalence of the N.E. monsoon sails to the south of Australia. 

3. According to what law do the winds veer in the two hemispheres ? Show that the 
trade winds are only a particular case of this law. 

Section VI. — 1. Show by a diagram the meaning of the following terms : Jpkelion, 
Perihelion, Apogee, Lunar eceentrieHy^ Longitude qf Perihelion, 

2. Show how the latitude of a place may be found from the greatest and least altitudes 
of a circumpolar star above the horizon. 

3. What is the right ascension of a star ? How is it generally found ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

Sbction t. — Work one of the following sums, and explain each step in the opera- 
tion, so as to be intelligible to children :— 

1. Divide 617652 by 309. 

2. Multiply j^l3 17«. 6^ by 67. 

3. How many pecks of corn at 44«. per qr. can be bought for 3«. h\d. ? 

Section II. — 1. What is the value of a nugget of gold weighing 87 lbs., at 
£3 \7s, lOid. per oz. ? 
2. Find, by practice, the cost of 17 tons 11 cwt. 24 lbs. of coal, at 17«. 9(f. per ton. 
3* Divide 370 guineas among 17 men and 3 boys, and give each boy half a man's share. 

^ Section III. — 1. State and prove the rules for pointing in multiplication and divi- 
sion of decimal fractions. 

Ex. Divide -48 by -000128. 

2. A. B. and C. wish to go out to Australia, and for that purpose contribute re- 
spectively £^ ^G. 5f«. per week towards a common fund. Find in how many weeks 
they will have amassed a sufficient sum to pay their travelling expenses, the charge for 
the three being j^40 16«. 

3. State the rule for the extraction of the square root. 

Ex. 1^706681. 

Section IV.— 1. Find the interest of £lbQ 17*. 6rf. for 9 months, at 4* per cent, 
per annum, simple interest. 

2. A person invests j^l0,000 in the 3 per cent, consols when at 95, find his annual 
income. 

3. Find in what time ;^450 will double itself, at 3^ per cent, per annum, simple 
interest. 

Section V. — Give and prove a short rule for one of the following questions in 
mental arithmetic : — 

1. To find the price of a gross, the price of one being given. 

2. To find the price of a cwt., the price of a lb. being given. 

3. To find the amount per year, the price per day being given. 

Section VI. — I. Explain fully the method of book-keeping by simple entry. 
2. Describe the books used in book-keeping by double entry and their uses, and 
illustrate your description by examples from each. 
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MENSURATION. 

SsoTioH I.-— Define on« of the foUowing figuret, aod prore the rale for finding iU 
•oUdity ;'*• 

1. A parallelopiped. 
2« A pyramid. 
3. A sphere, 

BgOTioN IL-^1. How many yarda of carpet, 3 qra. wide, will cover a room that mea* 
tares 18 ft. 6 in. hy 14 ft. 9 in. ? 
2» Describe one of the instraments used in surveying* and the manner of using it. 
Draw a plan, and find the area of a four-sided field, from the following field*book— 
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400 to A. 

200 

From C. on R. 



300 to C. 
From B. on R. 



500 to B. 
From A. 



EUCLID. 

Section I. — 1. Define a perpendicular, and show how to draw a line perpendicular 
to a given line from a given point In the same. 

2. Define a triangle, and distinguish between the different kinds. 

Prove that any two sides of a triangle are altogether greater than the third side. 

3. Define a parallelogram, and show how to construct one equal to a given rectilinea 
figure. 

Section II.— 1. What is a rectangle ? If a straight line be divided into any two 
parts, the rectangle contained by the whole line and one of the parts, is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the two parts, together with the square of the aforesaid part. 

2. Divide a given straight line into two parts, so that the rectangle contained by the 
whole and one of the parts shall be equal to the square of the other part. 

3. In acute-angled triangles, the square of the side subtending either of the acute 
angles, is less than the squares of the sides containing that angle, by twice the rectangle 
contained by either of these sides, and the straight line intercepted between the acute 
angle and the perpendicular let fall upon it from the. opposite angle. 

Section III. — 1. Define a circle, and show how to find its centre. 

2. Define a tangent, and show how to draw a tangent to a given circle from a given 
point without it. 

3. If two straight lines cut one another within a circle, the rectangle contained by 
the segments of one of them, is equal to the rectangle contained by the segmesita of 
the other. 

Section IV. — 1. About a given circle describe a triangle equiangular to a given 
triangle. 

2. Describe an isosceles triangle having each of the anglet at the base double of the 
third angle. 

3, When is the first of four magnitudes said to have to the second the same ratio 
which the third has to the fourth ? 

If four stringht lines be proportionals, the rectangle contained by theeEtremet it eqval 
to the rectangle contained by the means ; and, conversely, if the rectangle contained by 
the extremes be equal to tlte rectangle contained by the means, the four straight lines 
are proportionals. 

Section V.— 1. Describo an isosceles triangle having each of its sides double of 
the base. 

2. Describe a circle pas^og through three given points. Can this be done whatever 
be the position of the points ? 

3. If the triangle A B C, A B, A C, are bisected in the points D and E by th 
lines C D, B E, intersecting in F, then D F » i F C. 
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MISTRESSES. 
HOLY SCRIFTUBB. 

Section I. — 1. Enumerate the sins and chastisements of the Israelite! daring their 
jounieyings in the Wilderness. 

2. What moral warnings may be deduced from the history of Jacob ? 

3. To what eztenti and in what manner^ did the Law prepare the hearts of good 
men for the coming of Christ ? 

Section II. — 1. Quote passages from the PtalmSf showing the mercy and long- 
sttfferiDg of God, and give examples of both from the historical books. 

2. Which Psalms speak most distinctly of the sovereign power of Christ ? Quote the 
passages, with parallels from the New Testament. 

3. Quote Proverbs referring to truthfulness, fiqnesty, industry, and advantage of 
knowledge, and illustrate each Proverb by scriptural examples. 

SiTioN III. — 1. Quote passages showing the privilege and blessings of God's re- 
deemed people. 

2. Shew from propheoy that the Mosaic Covenant was to be superseded by a new 
dispensation. 

3. Write oot the substance of the application of Daniel on behalf of his people. 

Section IV. — 1. Explain the parable of the tares, or of the grain of mustard seed. 

2. Explain the following texts, with a practical application : 

'* It is impossible but that offences will come, but woe unto him through 

whom they come. ' ' 
** Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.*' 
*' Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.' ' 

3. Give an exact account of the events connected with the resurrection of our Lord. 

Section V. — 1. Give an account of the trial of St. Peter and St. John before the 
Coaodl. (Acts iv.) 

2. What events are associated with these places : — Lydda, Joppa, Paphos, Lystra, 
and Troaa ? 

3. ** If ye suffer for righteousness sake happy are ye." Illustrate this text from the 
writings and history of the Apostles. 

LITURGY, CHURCH CATECHISM. AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

SxcTiDN 1. — 1. Grive in simple language a full meaning to each part of the reply in 
the charch catechism which speaks of the promises made for us at our baptism by our 
godfathers and godmothers. 

2. Write out the Nicene Creed. 

3. Explain the terms *' Keep God*s holy will and commandments, and walk in the 
same/' and name in the words of holy Scripture the different occasions upon which our 
blessed Saviour in the gospel refers to the tables of commandments. 

Section II. — 1. To which person of the Godhead is the principal part of the litany 
addressed ? Give the reasons for your reply, and mention the difference which is gene- 
rally made in prayer addressed to our blessed Saviour. 

2. Explain generally, as yon would to your oldest class, the scriptural character of the 
Prajrer-Book, giving examples from its wording and order. 

3. What is stated in the Book of Common Prayer to be required of all persons who are 
ciadidates for confirmation ? Give a short abstract of the opening exhortation in the 
confirmation service. 

Section III. — 1. Write out the Gth article upon the sufficiency of Holy Scripture, 
and give scripture proofs for the first part of the same. 

2. Give some account of the means by which increased opportunities for studying the 
Holy Scriptures have been afforded to the people of this country. 

3. Mention in order the different translations of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
tongue, naming | he persons engaged in the woik, and the time at which eadi translation 
was aeoomplished. 

Section IV. — 1. Explain as in a gallery lesson, by the parable of the grain of mustard- 
seed, the extension of Christ's kingdom upon earth, as narrated in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

2. Give a short account of the Waldenses. 

3. Mention some of the principal causes between the time of Richard II. and Henry 
VIII., which prepared the people of England for the Reformation. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

SscTioN I. — Write oat the notes of en introductory leMon on 

1. Notation. 

2. Simple division. 
Or, 3. Decimal fractions. 

SncnoN II.— 1. If e person can count from 1 to 120 in a minute, how long will it 
take him to count two millions ? 

2. Write out the table of ayoirdupois weight ; and find the Talne of 23 cwt. 3 qrs. 16 lbs. 
at Gd, per lb. ? 

3. If a room is 16 feet long, 14 feet wide, and 10 feet hjgh, find the cost of painting 
the walls at Is. 7^. per square yard. 

Section III. — 1. Find, in as many different ways as you can, the price of 179 arti- 
cles, at 3/. 13«. Bd, each. 

2. Make out a bill for 623 yards of muslin, at St. 9id. ; 85 yards of cambric, at 
lis. 7d. } and 109 yards of linen, at 3#. A^d. 

3. If 21 lbs. of tea cost 6/. 16#. lOd,, what will be the price of 35 lbs. of another kind, 
of which every 11 lbs. are equal in value to 9 lbs. of the first? 

Sbction IV. — 1. Find the interest on 120/. for 3 years 4 months, at the rate of 3^ 
per cent, per annum. 

2. If 35/. maintain a family of six persons for 50 weeks, how long will 60/. provide for 
another family of eight such persons at the same rate ? 

3. In what time will 230/. increase to 250/. at 4i per cent, per annum ? 

Sbction V.— Which is the greater, i- of 4i or H ? 

2. Multiply f of f by 3^^, and subtract the product from 7. ' 

3. Reduce 9s. 6^. to the decimal of 1/. ; and Is. Z^d. to the decimal of a guinea. 

Section VI.— Explain the use of the various books for keeping accounts, accordiDg 
to the system of— 

1. Simple entry, 

2. Double entry. 

BNGLISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 

Section I.— 1. Who were the Druids? Mention the most remarkable features of 
their religious system. 

2. State any particulars which you can remember of the invasion of Britain by Julias 
Csesar. 

3. Give an account of the state of this country under the Anglo-Saxons. 

Section II. — 1. Give the particulars of Wat Tyler's rebellion. 

2. Describe, in as few words as you can, the characters of any two of the following 
persons : — Henry II. — Margaret of Anjou — Edward IV. — Henry VIII. — ^Mary, Consort 
of William III. 

3. Mention the most remarkable instances in iihich English princes came into colli- 
sion with those of Scotland, between the years ,1135 and 1513. 

SxcrioN III. — 1. Give an acconnt^of the rise of Cardinal Wolsey, and of his death. 

2. Place the following events in their proper chronological order, giving, when yoa 
can, the exact date : — The Conquest of Wales — ^The passing of the Habeas Corpus Act 
—The introduction of Printing into England — The taking of Gibraltar — ^The Hampton 
Court Conference — The colonization of New England. 

3. In whose reign do we first find mention of the Puritans ? Explain the origin of 
the party, and state what were their most characteristic opinions. 

Section IV. — 1. Describe the difference of dress in the times of King Alfred—- 
Elisabeth — early part of Aeorge III., respectively. 

2. Enumerate the principal articles of food at present purchased by the labouring 
population. Mention the countries in which they are severally grown or manufactured, 
the times at which each article was first introduced into this country, and any historical 
facts that you remember connected with its introduction. 

3. Explain as you would to a class in a gallery, the words " Abbey" and "Monas- 
tery," comparing past and present times in respect of the institutions in question. 
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ON THE STUDY OF LATIN AND GERMAN. 

'' Feeling that the aggrtgaUd opiniotu of the influential inhabitanit of the town, as to 
the merits of the different tchemes which have, of late, been propounded for the m«- 
nieipal government thoald be the^ofif of a decision on this important question, rather 
than the opinions of its newspaper press, we have, of late, and somewhat reluetantlg, 
abstained from giving expression to our own thoughts on the matter. Recant pro- 
ceedings in the town, however, have induced the adoption of a less quiescent course; 
and we now submit to onr readers a few considerations on this now absorbing subject.** 

This is a fair sample of English as it is now written ; and some people 
may consider it to be rather elegant. It contains many Latin words, and 
they sound well. But the sense is not as good as the sound ; for if we in- 
quire what is '* the adoption of a less quiescent course," if we look to the 
sense of the words, we shall find it somewhat hard to get a clear notion of 
the writer's meaning. This is the kind of language that will serve for a 
newspaper, or a review, or a public address ; but it is not the kind of lan- 
guage that produces any effect. When a man has read it, he is just as he 
was before ; except that he may be slightly troubled by a certain hum- 
ming or buzzing in his ears. 

The English language has not a Latin foundation, like the French, and 
the Italian, and the Spanish. It has a Teutonic foundation, like the 
Butch and the German. If a man will take a book of dialogues, one of 
the Manuals for Travellers, of which there are several, in English, German, 
French, and Italian, he will see the great difference between the English 
and the German on one side, and the French and the Italian on the other. 
But the English, which has oflen the same construction as the German, 
and sometimes the same words, has also a great number of words like the 
French and Italian, and unlike the German. A man who knows only En- 
glish, will hardly see the different materials of which his language is com- 
posed ; but to one who knows the Latin and the tongues derived from the 
Latin, the English has the appearance of a piece of patchwork. The Ger* 
man contains few words of Latin origin ; it has grown to its present state 
wiih comparatively little mixture of foreign elements. 

Some people who affect a great purity of language, and a plain Saxon 
style, as it is called, would avoid the use of words of Latin origin, whenever 
they can do without them ; and so far they are right. If there is a Teutonic 
word, that is, a Saxpn, or old English word, which will express our mean- 
ing, there is no reason for putting it aside for a more sounding Latin word. 
But we cannot get rid of all the Latin words ; they are as much a part of 
our language as the other. The Saxon, or old English, was never cultivated 
so as to become what it might have become ; and the reason is plain. All 
the learned, all who wrote at an early period of our history, knew Latin ; and 
many wrote in Latin rather than in English. At the Reformation and the 
time that immediately followed, men began to write a good deal ; but all or 
nearly all who wrote in those days had received a learned education, that is, 
they had learned Latin well. It does not appear that any of them formed 
their style on Saxon models, or old English models ; the language and the 
writers that they were best acquainted with were the Latin, and accordingly 
from the time of the Reformation at least, it appears that the Latin language 
has had most influence on the growth of the English. 

Our language has got something from the Norman French, something 
from the Italian and other languages, and something too from the modern 
French ; but it is a fact that the language which we now speak and write 
has for more than two centuries owed more to the Latin than to any other ; 

VOL. VH. NO. VI. G 
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and that the Teutonic elements which it contaiiis baye been neglected^ while 
we have introduced Latin words, Latin compounds, and Latin constructions, 
often without propriety, and yery often when we could haye done without 
them. The translation of the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer^ and 
Shakspere, show how much the Latin at that time had become incorpo- 
rated with our English ; and the sample at the head of these remarks will 
show in what state the language now is. 

Within man's memory almost, we had a writer of great ability, a man of 
vigorous and independent thought, who unluckily knew no language well 
except Latin ; and the sounding pomp of the Latin words suited his taste. 
Dr. Johnson certainly gaye us a large stock of fine Latin words. How 
many new ones he made, or whether he made any new ones, I don't know; 
but he used his Latin yery freely, and though most people admit that his 
style is too pompous, he has nad a great effect on our national taste. 
Gibbon is another : he could never tell you plainly how anything happened ; 
he wraps up what he has to say in so much finery, that a man hardly cares 
to take the trouble of seeing what is under the coyering. William Cobbett, 
a man of our time, is a sample of the other kind. Be knew nothing oiP 
Latin probably ; or if he had learned any, it could not be much. He knew 
some French ; perhaps he thought that he knew a good deal. However it 
did him no harm^ for he wrote to the end of his days in the plainest, 
clearest, and most forcible way. Nothing could be better suited to his 
matter than his homely, but strong and vigorous manner of writing. He 
cannot be called a purist ; he cannot be charged with affecting the use of 
old Enelish words in preference to Latin. He took the words which his 
early education and his reading had supplied him with, and guided by his 
natural good sense he saw that he could make himself better understood 
that way than by attempting fine writing. I believe he is the last of our 
political writers who wrote with simplicity. At least if there are others 
who have now and then done something that is worth placing by the side 
of Cobbett's work, nobody has got a name like him ; and it will be long 
before any man deserves it. These remarks, of course, apply to his style, 
to his manner ; as for his matter, that was often bad enough, though it 
was not all bad ; for many of his works have great merit, his " Rural 
Rides," for instance. His manner too was often coarse ; but who could 
ever say that he was feeble or tiresome ? 

As the world now goes, we all write. So it was in Horace's time : all 
wrote, wise and foolish, old and young. Now when everybody writes, a 
language must be corrupted. The best writers in all ages have written at 
a time when writing was a rare thing. Some were better than others, and 
the best have been preserved, or some of the best. I do not speak of 
writers on what are called scientific subjects, for such do not appear in a 
nation's early history. I speak of poets, of historians, and the like ; of 
those who have formed what is called the literature of a country. All the 
great writers that are still read, whether ancient, as they are called, or 
modern, have passed through a hard trial. Something like chance has pre- 
served many who don't deserve it ; and some of the best owe their present ex- 
istence to the care of a few who had sense enough to value them ; and poste- 
rity owes them thanks for their pains. It is the fashion with some people to 
decry everything that the present time produces ; but this is very foolish ; 
for all ages have their men who do good work. But the workers are now 
so many, that one who lives among them cannot always find out the good 
from the bad, and it will be the business of the next generation to select 
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what is worth keeping. Present saccess is not a guarantee for future repu« 
tation ; the future must and will be the judge. 

But the fact is, good and bad are all working at a prodigious rate ; 
writing about ererything, in every possible manner. Most of these busy 
people have neither time to study nor to think : they hare only just time 
enough to write. And how do most of them deal with the language? I say 
most ; for we have good writers, but unluckily they are few. Most of them 
are not well acouainted with our old English writers, many of whom have 
some sterling stuif in them. To read the Bible is not Tcry fashionable, and 
it would be useless to recommend it to those who are so busy with their 
own labours ; but still it is true, that those who have read the English ver- 
sion with care will write the better for it. How many of those who write 
to amuse or to teach have studied any language with care after the time of 
attaining manhood ? Now unless a man has a very unusual talent for 
writing, and some few have it, he must attain the power of writing well by 
long practice and much study. I say writing "well," for as to writing 
"much/' Horace was right when he set little value on that. A good writer 
is like a good speaker : he is good, because he can teach, persuade, and 
please. Now a speaker is not good, simply because he is fluent, and can 
talk for an hour without stopping. Such men are generally stupid, sense- 
less, impudent, and empty-brained ; and the proof of their badness as 
speakers is that the utmost they can do is to tire those who listen. So with 
a writer. It is not merely a flowing style and fine words that will do. 
The young and the unthinking may be deceived for a time by such things ; 
but in sober age they will want something better. Thus a boy is content 
with the froth of ginger beer ; a man prefers a glass of good austere wine. 

If a man would write well, he should have something to say that is 
worth hearing!; but I know no way of helping him to that. He who 
feels that he has something in him and wishes to express it in the best way, 
should study our best English writers. But that is not enough : he should 
study the two languages which alone can now help him to improve and 
understand his own, the Latin and the German. The reason for studying 
the Latin is plain : it is the language which we are daily using, and from 
which we are daily drawing more, without knowing what it is that we do. We 
have innumerable Latin words in our language, some of which are used in 
a sense tolerably near the original, but others have very difierent meanings ; 
and we may say of nearly all these words, that a man runs great risk of 
misusing them, if he does not know their use and meaning in the Latin 
language. It is probable that nearly all people who write have learned 
a little Latin badly in their youth : it is the foreign language with which 
they are most familiar, and they therefore use it most ; but as thty know 
little or nothing about it, they use it badly. It appears then to be sound 
advice, to tell those who would mend their style to study this language 
even now, even now while they are writing and teaching others ; to humble 
themselves, if they can, to the belief that they have a great deal to learn 
and to unlearn. To those whose reading is confined, as one might ele- 
gantly express it, to the ephemeral productions of our periodical literature, 
to the charming fictions of the novel, and whatever else may help to amuse 
a vacant hour, I have nothing to say. Bishop Butler said right when he 
said, that no part of time " is spent with less thought than great part of 
that which is spent in reading." For those who read merely to pass the 
time anything is good enough ; and it is immaterial whether they under- 
stand it or not. Those who read to improve themselves, who like to imder- 
stand what they read, and get something for their pains, will find nothing 
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80 useful as a sound knowledge of the Latin language. By applying this 
knowledge to an examination of our modern writers, they will see with 
what false coin many of them pay their readers, who, instead of getting 
sterling value for their money, are put off with Brummagem ware. 

The study of the German language seems to me also necessary to enahle 
an Englishman to make the best use of his own ; for he must study the 
other part as well as the Latin part. The study of the Anglo-Saxon, or 
old English, cannot help him here. Whatever may be its value for certain 
purposes, it cannot help us now to improve our language ;* for it contains 
no literature that is suitable to the present day ; and for that reason, among 
others, it cannot be made a common study. The German has grown out of rude 
materials, nearly the same as those of our old English, and, as already observed, 
it has suffered little under the influence of foreign tongues. The French, at 
one time, was doing it some mischief ; but that danger is over. The value 
of a study of German to an Englishman is very great. This language and 
its literature give us access to all knowledge. In the present state of the 
world the circle of knowledge is wider than it formerly was : we want to 
know more than our fathers did, and we must know more. There is no 
branch of science or literature on which there is not something written in 
German; and often something good. He who knows German well, pos- 
sesses the key to more knowledge than any other language can give him, 
or than all the other languages in the world could give him, if he 
knew them and did not know German. An educated German knows 
that he should know English ; for a knowledge of our language and habits 
helps to make him a complete man. In England and the English he sees 
the practical life, in which Germany is deficient. So an Englishman whose 
ideas are most practical, but often narrow and incomplete, will find his 
mind enlarged by an acquaintance with the language and literature of 
Germany. 

I think that a careful study of the German language would do a great 
deal towards keeping our own language in a tolerably good condition. He 
who studies German is driven to compare it with English : he cannot avoid 
looking into the etymological forms of the two languages, tracing meanings 
of words to their original, and thus fixing a more exact value to them. The 
German construction also will often make him understand that of his own 
language better, both when it agrees with the English and when it differs : 
for the observation both of sameness and difference instructs us. It is 
perhaps rather a fortunate thing that German is not learned easily ; at 
least, to learn it well is a laborious thing. The study of the German may 
be made, as a discipline, a very good substitute for one of the learned lan- 
guages ; and as there are now many schools in which boys who learn Latin 
do not learn Greek, the best thing that can be done is to put German in 
the place of Greek, and to make the boys learn it well. 

How German is to be taught well is another question. Generally it is not 
taught well : but it can be learned in a reasonable time, if a good method 
is followed. If a diligent boy of the age of fourteen or fifteen is taught well 
for a couple of years, he will learn the language, and without neglecting his 
other studies. If he learns Latin well and German, well, and has to write 
an address or anything else, he will not write in the style of the heading of 
this paper. And this remark brings^ me to the conclusion, that those who 
write in that way know neither Latin, nor German, nor English, nor any- 
thing else ; and also to the conclusion, that no part of time is spent with 
less thought than a great part of that which is spent in writing. 

G. L* 
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ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 

The appearance of Mr. Trench's little work under this title* awakened 
oar attention to a subject, with which we have been long familiar, and 
which we were glad to see presented to the public in so attractive a form. 
Mr. Trench has drawn from the unarranged mass of the English dictionary 
(we mean unarranged in relation to the object he had in view) such words 
as would best avail for the instruction he intended to communicate, and 
has disposed them under different heads to form the subjects of his dif- 
frent Lectures. 

That this book has already reached a fourth edition is no slight proof of 
public estimation ; and it really appears to us that its merits are of so pre- 
eminent a character as to deserve a very first place among those which treat 
of the more valuable principles of philology. "We have already referred 
to it more than once. It is not a dry discussion on affinities and etymolo- 
gies, to which so many able pens are at present profitably, though perhaps 
too exclusively, directed ; but, resting itself in the main on known and 
acknowledged origins and meanings, it proceeds to display with force and 
vivacity — what we have in our minds ventured to distinguish as the moral 
virtues of the English language. 

The Lectures were originally intended to be addressed to the pupils of 
the Diocesan Training School at Winchester, and to them only ; but addi- 
tions were made for other hearers — some, we presume, of more finished 
education — and have ultimately been adapted for the public at large. But 
their first destination is well deserving of serious reflection : it was for the 
edification of those, who were to be shortly " schoolmasters abroad,*' em- 
ployed in the education of those classes, to whom education has hitherto in 
this country been a thing almost unknown ; and if they enter into the per^ 
formance of their appointed duties with understandings duly trained for the 
reception of a teaching so enlarged ^nd enlightened as these Lectures of 
Mr. Trench were in their first outline designed to present to them, we may 
look for an improvement in the moral and mental condition of that portion 
of society, which is to enjoy the benefit of their services, far exceeding any- 
thing that our fathers ever hoped for or anticipated. But the improvement 
thus promised is not wanted among this portion alone ; it must mount 
upwards, and be accepted there. Indeed we have heard that a renowned 
professor at one of our Universities has already earnestly recommended 
this little book to his own pupils, claiming their thanks for thus enabling 
them to make so valuable an addition to their customary routine of study. 
It may indeed be truly said to extend the outline of those studies ; present- 
ing words in aspects, sometimes of considerable novelty, and at all times 
worthy of much more than a passing thought ; and it is because we have 
this opinion of its useful character, and because in particular instances we 
have a desire to give utterance to certain notions of our own, that we shall 
not confine this notice to our accustomed limits in ordinary cases. 

Before we proceed to the body of the work, we must dwell a moment on 
its preface, where we were pleased to meet with a name well known to us in 
early days, and never to be discarded from our grateful remembrance ; and 
to which we are desirous to join with Mr. Trench in paying a tribute of 
respect. ** Whatever," says our author, " may be IIorne Tooke's 



* On the Study of Words, Lectures addressed (originaUy) to the Pupils at the 
Diocesan Training School, Winchester. By the Rev. Richard Cheneviz Trench, B.D.» 
&c. &c. &c. 
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shortcomings, whether in the occasional details of etymology, or in the philo- 
sophy of grammaTi or in matters more serious still, yet with all this, what an 
epoch in many a student's intellectual life has been his first acquaintance with 
Thb Divbrsions of Pt7RLET."* We Can ourselvcs siucerely Youch foT 
the truth of this assertion, and as more modern phUologers have rather too 
much diverted the student in language from this great master, we think we 
shall be doing a service, if we endeavour to revive Sie fame of that, in its own 
department, unrivalled production, by impressing the sanction of a most 
accomplished judge to confirm our own unison in the opinion — the more 
reserved opinion — of Mr. Trench. 

'' It is *' (says Lord Brougham) '' as a philosophical grammarian that his 
(Home Tooke's) name will reach distant ages. Acumen not to be surpassed, 
learnii^ quite adequate to the occasion, a strong predilection for the pursuit, 
qualified him to take the first place, and leave the science, scanty when his 
inquiries began, enlarged and enriched by his discoveries — for discoveries 
he made as incontestably as ever did the follower of physical science by the 
cognate methods of inductive investigation. He has made one of the driest 
subjects in the whole range of literature or science one of the most amusing 
and lively of books, nor did any one ever take up the 'Diversions of 
Purley ' (as he has quaintly chosen to call it) and lay it down till some 
other avocation tore it from his hands." [We can well recollect, — though it 
was not in this century, that the epoch (to use the expression of Mr. 
Trench) occurred — that such with us was Uterally the case.] " The suc- 
cess " (continues the noble philosophical critic) '^ of his system has been 
such as its great essential merits, and its more superficial attractions com- 
bined might have led us to expect. All men are convinced of its truth, 
and as everything which had been done before was superseded by it, so 
nothing has been effected since, unless in pursuing its views and building 
upon its solid foundation3."f 

Lord Brougham, it will be observed, does not speak of the shortcomings to 
which Mr. Trench alludes. And we should rejoice exceedingly to see from 
the hand of Mr. Trench a careful examination into what he considers to be 
their nature, causes, and effects, so far as the philosophy of grammar is 
concerned, — ^no further. Who so well qualified ? Or if the whole of the sub- 
ject would be unwelcome to him, let us exhort him to extend the range of 
his excursions into "The Study of Words," and as an appendage to liis 
elucidations of the moral virtues of our tongue, instruct us in those of its 
mental or metaphysical. We do not say, — with the sarcastic^ philosoplier 
of Wimbledon for his guide, but assuredly as a companion ; and that as 
such he would be willingly accepted there are some incidental intimations 
dropped in the pages of this little book. Those who have had the good 
fortune to read the second volume of the Divbrsions of Purley ^U 
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* This, we regret to say, is the only tribute to '' The Diversions of Purley.*' There 
is no acknowledgment of obligations, great as they are. (See Lect. 6, p. 185, et seq.) 
Because *' multiplied references, from the popular character of these LiBctures, would 
have been plainly out of place/' it was the more becoming that at the very outset one 
general acknowledgment should have been distinctly made. 

t Statesmen ef the Time of Qeofge the Third, pp. 1I4» 116. 

X Many of our readers may recollect Lord Broueham's reception in the House of 
Lords as a peer of the realm. One Noble Lord would not be tareaitie. Lord Brougham 
assured him he was not — he could not be ; and explained the word, something after the 
manner of Mr. Trenoh, who tells ns *< that a * sarcasm ' is properly tiuoh a Iftsh inaicted 
by the tongue as brings away the>fe«A after it," p. 197. 
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recollect the startling assertion that '*to think** is " to be thinffed**'^thiLt 
" me tbinketh " is no other than " me thingethy or it thingeth me ;'* that» 
in like manner, the Latin **re9, a thing, gives us re-oVi I amthingedJ** 
We cannot help suspecting that this doctrine — to many a neoteric heresy — 
has left no unfaTOurable impression on the mind of Mr. Trench ; that it has 
mint-^£? itself there ; for, in his fourth Lecture, we find this pertinent 
remark, parenthetically introduced ; — and which instantly recalled our own 
impression ; — (at the moment, 

'' Dead in obicure oblirion, as the thiog 
That neTer was ;") 

"By ^ things] I mean subjects as well as objects of thought, whatever 
one can think about.**f We may be mistaken, but at any rate we are glad 
to seize the opportunity thus casually afforded, of producing this especial 
etymology of Home Tooke's, so intimately connected with the philosophy 
of grammar and of "the human understanding,*' as above all others worthy 
of distinction in the further prosecution of the study of words. 

To proceed, — *' a language (say the authors of the " Guesses at Truth ") 
will be often wiser, not merely than the vulgar, but even than the wisest of 
those who speak it.** And it is to the detection, and to a full and glowing 
exposition, of this latent truth, that the labours of Mr. Trench are directed; 
with what success it is now our immediate purpose to give our readers the 
power of judging for themselves. 

The first Lecture is very properly directed to excite in his hearers, or, we 
should now rather say, readers, an interest in his subject, to convince them 
of its usefulness, and persuade them that it is neither dull nor uninteresting; 
and he produces several striking instances to illustrate and establish this 
indispensable preliminary. 

But we proceed at once to his Second Lecture, entitled, " On the 
Morality of Words ; " and the first unfortunate combination of syllables 
on which Mr. Trench, true to his vocation as a minister of religion, insists, 
is one, imported it is true from pagan Rome, the Latin malevolentia,X bear- 
ing melancholy evidence of the immoral tendencies of man, of his degraded 
propensity to desire the calamities of man ; to indulge a feeling of evil- 
willing to his fellow, and rejoice in the ill that befals him. Of this 
strange perversion of affections due to his kind, and strongly implanted in 
Ills heart, there is no language that does not bear mournful record. It 
may, however, be adduced in mitigating behalf of poor human nature, that 
as there are sons of Cain to harbour this odious feeling, so there are sons 
of Adam to brand it on their foreheads with an odious name. 

Continuing in the same downward course, there are many words not only 
innocent but honourable in their first significance, which have been de- 
graded from that significance to gratify the passion for humbling and de- 
basing those, on whom we may wish to affix a mark of distinction, that 
shall remove them afar from the position we usurp to ourselves. One of 
the most remarkable of these is one of home growth, which in some sense 
or other is likely to preserve an imperishable existence wherever the 



• Qaoted by Mr. Trench, Pref., p. v. 
t Lect. 4, p. 111. 

t Which Cicero, Tuse. Qanst. L. 4, c. 9, interprets, ** Voluptai cz malo alterlns 
(sine emolnmento sno)." The 6r. '£iri.xat/>€-iraick ezpresf es the whole in a word. 
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English tongue is spoken ; it is time-seryer, and as our author barely 
refers to the book in which he finds the good time-server described in all 
his original glory, we will transcribe the passage at large, as we think it 
will contribute to amuse as well as to instruct our readers. 

'' Maxim 1 . — He is a good time-server that complyes his manners to the 
several ages of this life ; pleasant in youth, without wantonness ; grave in 
old age, without frowardnesse. 2. He is a good time-server that finds out 
the fittest opportunity for every action. 3. He is a good time-server that 
improves the present for 6od*s glory, and his own salvation. 4. He is a 
good time-server that is pliant to the times in matters of mere indifferency. 
5. He is a good time-server that in time of persecution neither betrays 
God's cause nor his own safety." * 

We firmly bel|eve that this country may pride itself on possessing many 
public men, on whom the name of the good time-server may be deservedly 
bestowed, while there are others who persuade themselves of success in 
struggling to compel the time to serve themf . 

Language, however, is happily not destitute of the power of presenting 
to us more cheering aspects of our tendencies, by purifying some words 
from their grossness, and elevating others from their humility ; and of this 
latter process, this very word humility is a noted instance, which, from the 
Greek and Roman abasement, — to lowliness, abjectness, — was raised by the 
Christian fathers to the dignity of a Christian grace. 

There is now a word before us which demands a pause — kin, kind. 
Our old writers bear ample evidence that kind meant " native or natural, 
suited or adapted to the nature or kind, the kin," and that unkind denoted 
just the reverse. " And beautiful before," (exclaims our animated divine,) 
" how much more beautiful now do the words * kind ' and * kindness ' 
appear when we apprehend the root out of which they grow ; that they are 
an acknowledgment of loving deeds of our ^m-ship with oar brethren ; and 
how profitable to keep in mind, that a lively recognition of the bonds of 
blood, whether of closer ones which unite us to that, whom by best right 
we call our family, or those wider ones which knit us to the whole human 
family; that this is the true source out of which all genuine love and 
afiection must spring ; for so much is affirmed in our daily, hourly use of 
the word," p. 42.J 

" No slight conjectures " (says Bacon), " but such as were well worth 
the observation, might be taken (which a man perchance would little think), 
touching the natural dispositions and customs of people and nations, even 
from their languages. Surely a man may collect that the Grecians were 
more fit to study arts, the Romans to manage affairs of state ; for distinc- 
- tions of arts, for the most part, require composition of words, but matters of 
business simple words." Pursuing the same train of reflection, Mr. Trench 
well remarks, that " to study a people's language will be to study them." 
We shall learn, among other matters, the tone of feeling, which prevailed 
in various relations of social intercourse, far different from that which we 
may discover to exist in other nations. Thus the Greek predominant 
passion for public life and public distinction, and the slight on those who 

* 1 Fuller's Holy State, b. 3, e. 19. 

f Oar old Church historian, however, farther tells us of two kinda of Umeservinff, 
that are damnable. These we at present take the liberty (Scottiee) to ignore, 

% It is well worthy of remark that human and humane, humanly and humaneijf, are 
iioi^ so written to distinguish their application. Human is the modem writing. Inku- 
mane, the old form, has fallen into disuse. 
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walked in the lowly path •£ a private station, are marked in the gradual 
decline of the word ** idiot/' from its original signification, a private person^ 
to the rude and unlearned, — boor; because with wits unexercised where alone 
they could be exercised, in the business of public life ; and then to one 
without possession of faculties to exercise, to one bom deficient, destitute 
of intellectual faculties.* 

The cheerful temperament also of the Greek is manifested in their common 
salutation, Rejoicb ! while the deeper longings of the Hebrew find their 
utterance in " Peace ! " The all-absorbing devotion of the Italians to the 
arts shines conspicuously in the degradation of the ** virtuous" to a rtr- 
tuoto^ and of Cicero to the ofilice of a Cicerone. 

Our readers must understand that we are endeavouring to give them an 
antepast, provocative of appetite for the entertainment of perusing the 
Lectures themselves, and of pursuing those inquiries, to which it is the 
object of these lectures to direct the way. 

The third Lecture is on the history of words, where, Mr. Trench observes, 
we shall frequently find garnered ** stores of historic lore." How for in- 
stance is the Anglo-Saxon Oyrtc, the English " Church," from the Greek, to 
be explained 7 how is its introduction to be accounted for, especially as our 
ancestors ''were almoat universally converted through contact with the 
Latin Church, in the western provinces of the Roman empire, or by its 
missionaries ? " It is thus : history records that " before this (about a.d. 
250), some of the Goths on the Danube had been brought to the knowledge 
of Christ by the Greek missionaries from Constantinople ; and this word 
«:vpiaii:f;, or Church, did, with certain others, pass over from the Greek 
to the Gothic tongue, and these Goths, the first converted to the Christian 
faith, the first therefore that had a Christian vocabulary, lent the word 
in their turn to other German tribes, among others to our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers ; thus it has come round by the Goths from Constantinople to 
us," pp. 67y 68. 

We accept this historical translation ; it removes the difficulty under 
which those learned North-men, Wachter and Ihre, laboured. They ad- 
mitted the fact, but they could not account for it, especially as they had a 
word of their own, ** Horgh or flaurg," which Wachter thought varied little 
from Kirch, and might have given rise to it. But there is another word ; — 
one, as we are inclined to suspect, " of those certain other words " alluded 
to by Mr. Trench, to which the same historical translation has not been 
accorded, though perhaps equally entitled, and that is the word ''Heathen." 

The history of Pagan, a villager, from the Latin Pagus, a village, 
which the popular page of Gibbon has made so extensively known, is 
triumphantly adduced by Mr. Trench to show that *' The Christian church 
fixed herself first in the seats and centres of intelligence, in the towns and 
cities of the Roman empire ; and in them its first triumphs were won ; 
while long after these had accepted the truth, heathen superstitions 
and idolatries languished and lingered on in obscure hamlets and villages of 
the country, so that " Pagans," or villagers, came to be applied to all the re- 
maining votaries of the old and decaying superstitions, inasmuch as far the 
greater number were of this class.f The word Heathen'* (Mr. Trench 

* In 1 Cor. 14, vers. 16» 23, 24, 6r. iStemis; hat. Vulg., Idiota; Wiclif, Idyot ; 
Common Version, Unlearned. Mr. Trench says, Idiot in its primary use is occasionally 
employed in English ; and cites Bp. Taylor. 

t It is not till the middle of the fourth century that Paganve, so applied, is found in 
any written docnment : an edict of Valentinian, a.p. 367. 
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continues) " acquired its menning from exactly the same fact, namely, that 
at the introduction of Christianity into Germany the wild dwellers on the 
heath longest resisted the truth " (p. 69). 

It is as to the correctness of this etymology that our old etymologers are 
at variance : it is approved hy Yossius and Kilian : the Latin JEthnicus by 
Wachter ; and the Gr. £6^17 by Junius, which is unhesitatingly adopted 
by our own Bentley . Ihre doubts, and we cannot deny that he has plausible 
reason for doing so ; and we will state our own reasons for concurring in 
his doubt. 

In addition to the native villagers, whose own old name was degraded to 
a name of compassion or contempt, we learn from history that when the 
profane worship of the Ethnic or Heathen or Gentile Gods was proscribed 
from towns and cities by Constantine and his sons, the idolaters took refuge 
among those pagans, and, as refractory " miscreants, or miscredents," gave 
greater emphasis to the distinctive appellation. Now, the derivation of 
Heathen from Heath presumes and implies that Christianity had been 
making a similar progress in northern towns and cities among the Germanic 
tribes; and that there remained dwelling on the heaths a populace of 
idolaters, on whom the title 0^ Heathen was imposed for the same purposes 
of distinction. Does history bear any record that such was the case ? or is 
it not, that this undisputed origin of Pagan from the place of his abode 
tempts the northern etymologer to surmise and appropriate a kindred origin 
for " Heathen V 

Why, we may further ask, may not the Gr. 'EBvri have been one of those 
certain other words introduced among the German tribes, through the Goths 
on the Danube, those ^rtor converts ? or, is it not still more probable that, as 
it was '' through the Latin Church that these tribes were almost universally 
converted," the Latin Ethnicus, which TertuUian freely employs, was 
transformed at once by the Fathers of the Latin Church into the Gothic 
Haithn, and Anglo-Saxon Hathene ?* 

May.it not, on the whole, be fairly concluded that the Greek Christians, 
engaged in the office of conversion — that the Latin Christians, devoted to 
the same errand of good tidings, carrying with them a name long applied 
by them to all Gentiles, Ethnsean, or Heathen peoples, planted it in every 
land on which they established the banner of the cross, and that there it was 
welcomed and adopted, and, in course of time, was imposed as a title of dis- 
tinction by the converts of the cities or' towns or hamlets on the dwellers 
on heaths or elsewhere, to whom the labours of conversion had not reached, 
or with whom they had not been successful ? 



* We find these words in the Goth, and Anglo-Saxon Versions of the Go8pela-«-from 
the Gr. 'zeviKos, ^f^Wriyisi in the Lat. Vulgate, Gentilis, Ethnicas. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 

Ik a former Number (p. 129) we noticed some of the beneficial effects 
already produced in Ireliind by the agricultural schools, which are gradually 
spreacbng through various parts of that country under the superintendence 
of the Commissioners of National Education. We showed that hitherto 
industrial training has not been found to interfere with the literary instruc- 
tion of the pupils, but rather to promote their progress in it : and that 
agricultural instruction has led them to manifest a desire to learn practi- 
cally the improved systems of agriculture, and to form more accurate habits 
of observation. We also alluded to the gratifying fact, that an improve- 
ment has already appeared in the agriculture of the neighbourhood of the 
agricultural schools, in consequence of the examples of better cultivation on 
the model farms attached to the schools, to which the pupils have drawn 
the attention of their parents, and in many instances persuaded them to 
adopt the improved system of their instructors. And we mentioned, as a 
proof of the merit and success of these schools, that their reputation has 
extended beyond Ireland, and that even Scotland has sought for information 
respecting the Irish system of agricultural instruction, with the view of 
adopting it. We believe that the adoption of such a system would be as 
beneficial to England as to either Scotland or Ireland, and in the hope of 
promoting this object we are induced to make some further extracts from 
the last (the eighteenth) Report of the Irish Commissioners. 

One most essential step towards the establishment of agricultural schools 
is to provide teachers who combine manual skill and dexterity in the use 
of implements with a knowledge of the improved systems of husbandry and 
of the principles and sciences connected with agriculture, and who also 
possess the faculty of imparting what they know both in theory and practice. 
To find instructors thus qualified is at present the chief difiBculty. It can 
only be effectually overcome by forming a class of persons of this descrip- 
tion under a course of regular training. The establishment of institutions 
for such a purpose is therefore one of the first objects to be attended to. 
With a special view to this end the Irish Commissioners have already, in 
addition to 37 ordinary agricultural schools, established 28 model ones. 
And in order to promote their more general adoption, and to encourage 
parents to send their children to them, by making their nature and objects 
more extensively known, the Commissioners have published for circulation 
the following document. 

** PROSPECTUS OF THE MODEL AGRICULTURAL NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

"Theobject of these Institutions is, besides affording Agricultural Instruction to the more 
advanced pupils attending the Literary Schools, and setting an example of skilful culti- 
vation to the farmers in their neighbourhood, to educate and traia a class of young 
men destined for agricultural professions as Agricultural Teachers, Agriculturists, and 
Land Stewards. With this view accommodation has been provided at each for a certain 
number of resident Agricultural Pupils, or ** Boarders,'' of whom one is always to be a 
free pupil selected from the most deserving pupils of the School, the others being re- 
quired to pay halfihe estimated cost of their maintenance. 

'* The persons selected to fill these Agricultural Scholarships must be not less than 
PiFTEEN years of age, of good moral character, sound physical constitution, and fair 
literary acquirements. Pupils of National Schools will obtain a preference. 

"They will be dieted, lodged, and will have their washing done in the establishment ; 
and will receive literary instruction from the Schoolmaster, and a course of lectures on 
Agricultural Science from the Agriculturist, besides practical instruction on the Model 
Farm, in all the operations of which they will be required to assist. 

** The course of instruction will comprise : — 

"In the Literary Department — Reading; Writing; Grammar, including English 
Composition; Geography; History; and Arithmetic^ Book-keeping, and Geometry, 
especially in their relation to Agriculture. 

2 
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" In the Agricultural Department— Draluage; tillage by manual and horae labour, 
with the description and use of the diflferent implements necessary; roUtion of crops; 
preparation of the soil, for time and mode of sowing, after-culture, harvesting and econo- 
mizing the different crops cultivated; the best modes of collecting and preserving ma- 
nures, with the nature and utility of stimulanto and special manures, the crops lo wmeh 
they should be applied, at what time, and in what quantity | the breeding, rewing, 
house-feeding, and general management of the different kinds oflive stock. 

•'While inmates of the Establishment, they will be required to conform to its rules, 
and they will be constantly under the charge of a vigilant and intelligent Superintendent 
who wiU strictly enforce order and discipline, and enjoin the observanee of all moral and 

religious duties. , , • u v j* 

*» When the course of study in these Establishments is completed, those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their good conduct and proficiency will have an opportunity of 
being sent to the principal Establishment at Glasnevin, there to cojnplete thei^r course 
of training free of any further expense. 

'• In order to place the opportunity of receiving such useftil and valaable instruction 
within the reach of the humble class for whem it is chieay designed, tin Commiawoners 
have determined on fixing the amount to be allowed for the maintenance of the AgricuU 
tural Boarders at the minimum sum that would be adequate to meet the expense of it 
according to a plain, but subsUntial scale, which is estimated at ^12 per annum, 

" The amount to be charged to each Pupil is £6 per annum, payable quarterly m 
advance. 

" BBSIDBKT AGBICULTVaAL PUPILS TI1IS-TABI.B. 

<* At 5 A.M. Rise. 
From 5 to 5 30 Dress and make up Beds* 
„ 5 30 to 5 45 Prayers. 

„ 5 45 to 6 30 Feed and Clean Stock, Clean Yard, &c. 
„ 6 30 to 7 Wash and prepaire for Study. 

T ft f QAt^I Study Agricultural subjects and attend the Lecture or Examlna- 
„ 7 Oto»4D| tion of the Agriculturist. 
„ 8 45 to 9 Prepare for Breakfast. 
„ 9 to 9 30 Breakfast. 

„ 9 30 to 2 P.M. Feed Stock and Work on the Farm. 
„ 2 to 3 Dinner. 

„ 3 to 6 Feed Stock and Work on the Farm, 
„ 6 to 6 30 Prepare for Study. 

6 30 t 8 / S^'^^y Literary subject! under the superintendence of the Lite- 
„ ti 6 10 u -j^ j^^j^y Teacher. 

„ 8 to 8 30 Supper. 

„ 8 30 to 9 15 Feed Stock and arrange every thing for the night. 

„ 9 15 to 9 30 Prayers. 

At 9 30 to . . Prepare for Bed. 

At 9 45 . . . Extinguish lights in Dormitory. 

** The above is designed for the Summer half year; during the Winter months the hours 
for rising, meals, labour> and instruction must be regulated according to the season." 

It is stated in tBe Report^ that during the preceding year twenty-86Ten 
agricultural hoarders from the different model agricultural schoma had 
heen admitted into the principal establishment at Glasnevin, in the yievaitj 
of Dublin, there to complete their course of training free of any further 
expense, as described in the Prospectus. An increasing desire is observ- 
able, on the part of farmers and others, to have their sons admitted as 
agricultural ooarders, and it is found that those whose sons have been thus 
educated are fully sensible of the advantages they have derived from the 
valuable instruction and industrial training they have received ; and tbe 
conduct of the young men, and their attention to their studies, have in 
general been most satisfactory. The inspector of agricultural schools bears 
testimony to the conduct and efficiency of their teachers aa genenlly most 
exemplary, and states that he is enabled to speak thus favourably, not only 
from his own experience acquired at different visits, but from accounts 
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receited from proprietors, and others who feel an interest in and have 
closely watched their proceedings. They do not confine their labours to 
the superintendence of their schools and farms, but not unfrequently dis- 
charge the duties of '' practical instructors" in their respective localities, 
and many of them are beginning to direct their attention to experiments 
in matters of practical importance to the farmer, such as on the value of 
peat charcoal as a manure, alone and in conjunction with other manures, 
and the comparative effects of different kinds and quantities of manure on 
the turnip crop. 

The circumstance that a class of persons qualified to act as agricultural 
teachers must be trained, and, as it were, created, before agricultural 
schools can be extensively established, may of itself suffice to show that it 
must not be expected that the beneficial results of such a system will be 
immediate and speedily general. Education sows the seed, of which im- 
provement will in due time be the fruit. And it is truly remarked, with 
reference to this subject, that as in ordinary cultivation some crops take 
only a short time to arrive at maturity, while others require a long period 
to attain perfection, so from the cultivation of the minds of our young 
farmers and labourers many beneficial results are already observable ; but 
the general harvest of improvement will be slow in coming round. Mean- 
while, however, it is most encouraging to perceive that the fruits which 
have already appeared are of a nature to grow with the growth and to 
multiply vnth the spread and progress of the system itself. We trust we 
may regard it as a happy omen for the future, that Ireland has taken the 
lead in estabhshiug such a system of thorough and effectual agricultural 
education in connexion with the ordinary national and parish schools. 
The agriculturists of Scotland have confessed, that although they could 
hardly have a better educated class, as regards general knowledge, than 
the agricultural classes of that country, yet they have hitherto had no 
means of supplying them with that professional education which the pre- 
sent state of agriculture, and the rapid advances now making in it, have 
rendered necessary. They appear to have been guided by the experience 
of Ireland to the conclusion, that the parish schools of Scotland afford the 
means of carrying on this branch of education to a considerable extent. 

We may reckon, as next in importance to the model agricultural schools, 
those workhouse schools which have agricultural departments in connexion 
with the system of national education. As to the working of these schools, 
the first particular worthy of notice is, that each year shows an increased 
demand for the workhouse boys by the farmers, so that the age at which 
the boy now leaves the workhouse becomes a very early one, and averages 
that of ten years. Each year, also, says the Report, shows increased good 
behaviour on the part of the boys, who may perhaps be termed apprentices. 
"Every year's experience," writes the agricultural inspector, "convinces 
me more forcibly of the necessity of industrial training for pauper children, 
and I am hi^py to find that this opinion is steadily gaining ground both 
here and in the sister country." Having alluded to facts which he has 
himself stated as bearing him out in this assertion with respect to Ireland, 
he proceeds to give extracts from a parliamentary document, in order to 
show the progress of such a system of industrial training for pauper 
children in England. Some of these extracts have so direct a bearing 
upon the object which we have in view in drawing the attention of our 
readers to the system of agricultural instruction in Ireland, that we shall 
venture to quote one of them, though it be, as it were, at second-hand, from 
his Report. 
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It is eopied from a letter from the clerk of the Ateham Uaion in the 
neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, in which he gives the following account of 
the origin and establishment of an industrial school in the Union-house^ 
and of the principles and practice maintained in it during the fourteen 
years of its operation :— 

" At firit the namber of children was imallf the guardiaiui feeling it desirable not to 
crowd their workhoue until time had afforded all parties concerned in its goTernment a 
little practical experience therein. A school was at once established, but as no quali* 
fied schoolmaster applied in answer to an advertisement for such an officer, the situa- 
tion was taken by a person, who, though deficient in mental acquirements for snob an 
office, was a practical agrleulturist, of good moral character, and who entered on hii 
duties with a determination to do all that he coold for the welfare of the children pat 
under his care. The first step was that of making the school a place of moral as 
well as physical training, to which I attribute its great success. Por this purpose 
everything that transpired was, to the extent of his ability, made the subject of some 
practical and familiar observations, enforced by such illustrations as became weighty by 
example. Industry was from the first a marked characteristic of the school, to inculcate 
which various in-door occupations were and still are practised, such as knittinf, 
netting, platting straw, &c., by which means it became a natural habit in the children 
to be doing something that was useful, so that, when fatigued with heavier toils, the child 
sat down to rest, it was, I had almost said, an instinctive feeling that led him to take 
his straws or needles in hand, and yet the gratification afforded when he found he had 
enough plat for a hat, and the pleasure evinced when by himself or his companions it 
was so formed, proved that his mind had received a correct bias as to the production by 
his own application, nor was there ever occasion to enforce this practice when once began, 
as it became a source of pleasure to be so engaged ; but whenever we found a lasy boy it 
became the subject of a moral lecture, and as work was and still is held to be its own 
reward An our school, if a boy is foand idle the punishment is simple :— take him away 
from his work to look at the others busily employed ; and so severe is this in almost every 
case, that I have scarcely ever known a boy remain half an hour without petitioning for 
liberty to go to work, and I have been equally pleased to see that others, instead of 
making any taunting remarks, have become petitioners on behalf of their schoolfellow. 

"These may appear trifling i^^cidents ; but let guardians and officers try the plan, and 
watch the issue in future service, and they will find, as I have done, that they are im- 
portant facts ; and I notice them because fpr the want of seeing this important fact at 
the outset, that the child is to be trained to the principle of being useful, so much of the 
other efforts are vain. Another important point we have always aimed at has been to 
teach the child to do his work well, to do that work in the right way, and then to make 
him understand why that particular way is best, and this gives them additional interest 
in their work, while it tends to make them good workmen in after life. Our chief mode 
of employment is on the land we cultivate by spade husbandry, a portion of which has, 
from the opening of the school, been cultivated exclusively by the boys. 

*' The quantity has varied with Our numbers, and is at present a little more than two 
acres of clear ground. So long as potatoes formed the only vegetable used in our diet- 
ary, we had little opportunity of cultivating to advantage, for want of a market; in this 
particular we are now in a better situation as to cultivation, while the variety of vegetable 
matter used for food in the house appears to have been of benefit to the general health 
of the inmates of the house. With eighteen or twenty boys above nine years of age, and 
not exceeding fourteen years, no workhouse should have less than from two to three 
acres of land for school cultivation, and it is highly important that it be kept exclusively 
for that purpose, no adult pauper being allowed to enter thereon. On this land the 
boys may be made practically useful, and by the use of the liquid manure produced in the 
house, deodorized with sulphate of iron, it may be made profitable. 

"In addition to our land, we have now some pigs, which I have always strongly re- 
commended as a valuable adjunct to the school garden, and regretted that I could not 
until this year obtain the consent of the board to keep them. I bought two for them 
about six months ago ; they have had nothing but the house wash and the garden refuse, 
and I should be very willing to give the board 5/. over their cost price for them now. I 
have just bought five more young ones, and would strongly urge other unions to keep 
pigs, to be attended to by the children under the direction of the master. I know that 
some persons strongly advocate a nearer approach to farming, by the extension of land, 
the keeping of cows, &c. ; but of these I have had no experience here. I have, how- 
ever, seen it tried, and in every instance it has failed ; and although it may succeed for a 
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time, I am of opinion tint it mutt uHlmtttly be cttended witb leripm t^ il sttempted 
in a workhouse sdiool. 

*' Hanng stated tlie nature and practice of our achool for fourteen yeart, it only re- 
mains to speak of its success. It has been said that the tendency of workhouse schools ia 
to make perpetual paupers, and such statements are made, no doubt, in the full belief of 
their truth ; but I am happy to say that, so far as fourteen years may senre for the data 
of calculation, it is without a shadow of foundation here. Our children go to senrice, 
and I would rather refer inquirers to their employers for their characters aa serrants, 
than apeak of it myself. SuflBce it to say that, wiUv a Tcry few exeepttona (and those of 
cbaractera the most vicious and thoroughly formed before they came to us), and one or 
two cases of serious illness, they have not returned, eicept, as is frequently the case, to 
visit the school where they were trained in the habits of virtue and indostoy, and leave 
behind them some trifle, either in money or otherwise, to the school fund. If we trained 
them up as paupers, I think many of them bid fair to forget the place of their training 
before they return. Scarcely a child who haa bean taught in our school leaves it with- 
out those feelings of affection for their usociatea which indicate most clearly that the 
mind has been cultivated, and the assistance they afford in procuring situations for those 
they left behind proves the genuine character of their attachments ; but to return to the 
workhouse after going to service is felt to be a disgrace, and will, I hope, as it has 
hitherto done, prevent such a circumstance ever occurring except in cases that are una- 
voidable ; and in such cases I hope that a sense of rectitude and *the love of virtue will 
seek such an asylum in preference to crime.'' 

This account is deserving of peculiar notice, as it is given by a gentle- 
man who has had a great deal of experience in every branch of poor-law 
administration, and who has paid very considerable attention to the subject 
of workhouse schools during the past sixteen years. The school of which 
he relates the gradual promotion must have been among the very first of 
an industrial nature in connexion with a workhouse under the new poor 
law. And it is veiy remarkable that it appears to owe its industrial 
character to the accident of the guardians having been unable to procure a 
qualified master at its first establishment, and so compelled to place it 
under the care of a practical agriculturist, who, though deficient in literary 
acquirements, was possessed of a good moral character, and a determination 
to do his duty to the best of his ability. In this case, both as regards the 
origin and the progress of the industrial school, the course pursued was 
thoroughly practicsd, and it is particularly stated by the poor-law inspector, 
that neither in the architectural arrangement of the workhouse, nor from any 
other cause than the efforts of an energetic and enlightened chairman and 
board of guardians, and of a very zealous staff of officers, does this union 
enjoy peculiar facilities for affording to its poor children a thoroughly good 
and useful education. So that what has been effected there by the judicious 
introduction of industrial training may be done elsewhere. Whether in 
England or Ireland, if the children be trained in the workhouse school to 
acts of industry, there will be no difficulty in procuring employment for 
them at an- early age in the field or the factory, and the present prejudice 
against such children on account of their ignorance and awkwardness will 
quickly cease. The inspectors of workhouses are happily becoming more 
and more conscious of the importance of attending to the industrial train* 
ing of the workhouse children, by means of the employment of the boys 
upon land, and of the girls in household work ; and one of them, in his re- 
port to the poor-law commissioners, states that he has availed himself of 
every occasion to impress upon the consideration of hoards of guardians the 
paramount necessity of improving this branch of workhouse management. 
We shall be truly thankful if anything that we have here gleaned from 
the report of the praiseworthy efforts now making in Ireland to establish 
agricultural schools, should tend to promote the introduction of industrial 
training into our union-houses^ and into our national and other schools for 
the poor. 
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THE REAL COST OF EDUCATION TO THE POOR. 

We have already ventured to repeat the donbts which we had previously 
expressed in a notice of the Manchester and Salford Education Bill^ as to 
the probable success of an educational rate, and also our belief that the 
proposal of such a rate has originated in the notion, that the main obstacle 
to the education of the poor is the want of funds to provide the means of 
instruction. We have moreover stated, again and again, our conviction that 
this notion is a mistaken one, and that the grand obstacle to such education 
is the unwillingness of parents to allow their children to remain at' school 
after they are capable of work and can obtain it, chiefly on account of the 
amount of their earnings, and partly also for the sake of their being trained, 
by actual practice at the earliest period, to habits and acts of labour, as being 
essential to secure them employment and to render their labour more profit- 
able. It is vain, however, to make assertions of this kind, unless it can be 
shown that they are founded upon facts, and that the amount of the earnings 
of children really does reach a much higher sum than even the highest of 
those calculations at which such expensive educator^ as Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth estimate the probable cost of the general education which it 
is their object to introduce and establish. This we propose to attempt in 
the present paper, by stating a few well-known particulars respecting the 
weekly earnings of children, and by then comparing their amount with that 
which Sir James has given, in his recent work on " Public Education," as 
the aggregate annual amount of income which schools as numerous and as 
efficient as he desires would require. 

In calculating the amount of children's earnings, if we commence vnth 
what we may take as the lowest rate for those not under eight years, 
namely, a penny per day, or sixpence a week, the first result we come to is 
a sum four times as large as the three halfpence per week which Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth considers that the poor ought, under his system, to pay as 
" school-pence." But it is well known that in agricultural districts chil- 
dren of eight years old and upwards earn much more than sixpence. " And 
if such children earned only twopence per day, or one shilling a week, then 
every child so paid would earn half as much again as the whole cost of the 
weekly education which Sir James proposes, and which he estimates at 
eightpence a head per week. But threepence or fourpence a day may, as 
far as our experience goes, be taken as the rate at which boys from eight 
to twelve years of age are paid for their first labours in the field. Only the 
other day we heard of a poor man, whose excuse for keeping his little boy 
of ten years old from school was, that during the winter be had earned 
threepence a day by threshing with a small flail that he had made for him, 
and that the work was so well worth the money that it was only to oblige 
the master that he let the boy go bird-scaring during the' seed-time. It is 
needless to prove that much higher sums are not unfrequently earned by 
mere children. We cannot express our sentiments upon this subject more 
plainly or simply than by quoting the words of Dr. Latham* at a recent 
meeting of the Society of Arts, when a paper by the Dean of Hereford, 
" On the importance of giving a self-supporting character, as far as pos- 
sible, to schools for the labouring classes, and the means of doing so," 
formed the topic of discussion. " It was easy," he remarked, " to say that 
twopence, or threepence, or fourpence a week could be paid by the working 



* See Journal of the Society of Arts, No. 24, p. 278. 
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man for education ; but the question which he laid stress upon was, How 
could the labouring man pay 3«. 6d,y or from that to 6«. a week, for the 
education-ef his children f Now, it was a fact, that in agricultural districts 
bojs of from six to eight years of age could earn, by weeding, sixpence a 
day ; so that, in fact, to send them to school was paying 3s, a week in- 
stead of threepence ; and it was mere verbiage to talk of twopence, or three- 
pence, or fourpence, or sixpence being the price of their education, when 
it also involyed the forfeit of their possible earnings. And, moreover, he 
believed that the whole tendency of agricultural improvements was to give 
increased value to juvenile labour." 

Facts are stubborn things, and are not to be got rid of by ignoring them, 
or underrating their importance. The only rational mode of proceeding is 
to admit them into our calculations as what may be termed " fixed quan- 
tities," and to frame our plans accordingly. It is true, that Sir J. K. Shut- 
tleworth, in his recent work, admits the unwillingness of parents to give up 
the earnings of their children, when he says (p. 97), that ** the lamentable 
fluctuation of attendance in the lower classes, which receive not only the 
youngest scholars but the children of parents whose vagrant life, unsettled 
habits, carelessness, poverty, or dissipation cause the attendance of their 
children to be both uncertain and short in duration, still causes those 
columns in the tables which record the lowest attainments to be swelled by 
the highest averages." But how does he propose to remedy this? His 
words are : — " The evil here recorded can be removed only by raising the 
popular estimate of the value of education ; strengthening the force of the 
motives to forego the small present gains of the early employment of chil- 
dren, for higher but mor-e remote, advantages ; increasing tLe facilities for 
school attendance ; and generally raising the moral and physical condition 
of the poor." We will not now stop to consider how far the methods here 
suggested are likely to prove successful, nor will we venture to question his 
assertion that by their application some progress has been already made in 
this direction, but in support of the subject of our paper we must ask. Is 
it a fair description of earnings, such as we have described, to call them 
'^ small present gains ?" At p. 290 of his new work, Sir James himself 
asks, " Is it reasonable to expect, that upwards of three millions per annum 
should be raised by a voluntary tax on the benevolent for the efficient edu- 
cation of the poor f " May we then presume to inquire, whether it be more 
reasonable to expect that the poor parent will be willing to give up half as 
much more as a *' small present gain," which he must do in the case of 
every shilling of his child's weekly earnings that he may forego for its edu- 
cation ? For it must be remembered that the above-mentioned three mil- 
lions is the annual aggregate amount of income which will be required for 
the education of about two millions of children, not at one shilling, but at 
eightpence a week per head. 

Really the matter is too plain to need further illustration. But we have 
promised a comparison of totals, and we will give it. Three millions ster- 
ling, then, represent pretty nearly the yearly cost of the proposed education 
of two miUions of children at eightpence weekly per head. The same 
amount of three millions sterling represent the earnings of less than 
700,000 children at two shillings per week each. Three millions would 
be an unreasonable sum, according to Sir James, to expect from the bene- 
volent for the efficient education of the poor ; but, by fair inference from 
the language of the same authority, such a sum would be but as a " small 
present gain" for the poor parents of 700,000 poor children to forego. 
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when compared with the higher but more remote adrantages to be derived 
from 8uch a sacrifice. If we suppose these 700,000 children to earn three 
shillings or four shillings a week each, which is no very extravagant sup- 
position, their yearly earnings are then represented by totids of more than 
four and a half and six millions respectiyely — sums which leave the total 
yearly cost of two millions of children, according to Sir James's scheme, 
far enough behind. And it may be observed that 700,000, or a little more 
than one -third of these two millions, may be taken as a fair representation 
of that proportion of the whole number actually at school, who as regards 
age may be considered capable of earning more than the whole cost of their 
instruction. For it is stated by Sir James (p. 95), that *^ the proportion of 
children in all the schools together, under eight years of age, amounts very 
nearly to 50 per cent. :" so that nearly half the whole number are eight 
years old and upwards. Thes.e observations may suffice to show both how 
formidable an item, in the cost of the education of his children, the sacri- 
fice of their earnings must be to a poor man, and also how large a pro- 
portion of those now under instruction are constantly liable to have their 
schooling stopped whenever they can procure employment, in consequence 
of the importance of their earnings to their parents. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the mere amount of these earnings is often far from being 
the true measure bf their actual value. For though we are fully aware that 
in many cases children may be able to earn something only during a por- 
tion of the year, yet we well know also that those occasional earnings are 
not unfrequently of tenfold greater importance to their parents than is 
expressed by their bare amount. In agricultural districts it is iust at the 
beginning of spring when children most readily get work ; and it is also at 
that period when the resources of the agricultural labourer are generally 
the lowest. Through scarcity of work or irregularity of employment, to- 
gether with the extra expenses of fuel and clothing during winter, he is 
wont to find towards its close that he has reached the extreme limit of 
trust at the village sbop, and that he must either pay for everything or go 
without. At such a time every penny is of no small moment, and the 
child must either go to work or starve — especially when by going to work 
not only are the school-pence saved, but at least eight or twelve times their 
amount added to the weekly income. In such a case, to attempt to lessen 
the importance of the children's earnings by speaking of them as ** small 
present gains/^ when compared with higher but more remote advantages, 
is indeed a mere waste of words. 

It appears to us to be equally useless to ask, how it may be possible to 
raise the popular estimate of the value of education to the standard of a 
compensation for the loss of such earnings. It is all very well to talk of 
increasing the facilities for school attendance, and of generally improving 
the moral and physical condition of the poor, but what substitute wUl any- 
thing of this sort prove for the loss of two shillings, or three shillings, or four 
shilhngs a week to a poor man ? In his calculations l%r James has pre- 
sumed that the effect of rendering the schools of the Church of England 
efficient, will be to raise the average attendance of the scholars from 56 to 
90. If he had allowed due weight to the importance to the poor man of 
his children's earnings, or shown how some immediate compensation 
might be provided for their loss, or how that loss might be materially re- 
ducedy we might have entertained some hope of his calculations proving 
oorrectc But since such is not the case, we mast continue in the belief, 
that the only system of education that will prove generally sucoessfal and 
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truly beneficial^ is one that does not require the sacrifice of the children's 
earnings, or, in so far as it does require it, provides compensation bj in« 
creasing the skill and capability of the children for acts of industry. And 
happily we are not without evidence that such a system may be devised 
and put in successful operation — a system that will ensure the continuance 
of a certain amount of education in early youth, after the children become 
capable of labour, without any considerable sacrifice of their earnings, and 
at the same time render them better qualified both in mind and body for their 
pecuhar callings. Such a systeu) (as we endeavoured to show in our last 
Journal) has been introduced into the schools attached to their factories by 
the directors of Price's Patent Candle Company. In their case, by 
means of the schools, literary instruction is provided within the manu- 
factory, and is thus brought into combination with the daily work and 
made subservient to it. In the case of the agricultural schools in Ireland 
and elsewhere industrial training is joined with other instruction, and 
whilst the children are still at school they are gaining knowledge and skill 
and manual dexterity, whereby their labour, when they obtain employment, 
will be of greater value. Thus, in the one instance, education is procured 
without a sacrifice of the earnings ; and, in the other, such education is 
furnished as will not fail to increase the amount of the earnings whenever 
they commence. Such a system of education, therefore, not only involves 
no heavy sacrifice, but confers positive and immediate benefits ; and we be- 
lieve that the generality of the poor would be not only able but willing to 
pay for it. 

We have on former occasions expressed our belief that the expense of 
providing instruction is not the main obstacle to the education of the poor, 
nor one which may not in a great measure be overcome by voluntary 
exertions. This has been recently shown in so satisfaetory a manner, in 
some remarks on the government measure of education by Mr. Edward 
Baines in the " Leeds Mercury," that we are tempted to refer to them for a 
confirmation of what we have advanced as to an educational rate being un- 
called-for in a pecuniary point of view, and possessing little or no tendency 
to increase the number of children under education. In his remarks, Mr. 
Baines urges the government to reconsider their measure, not only by 
arguing that the providing by taxation for the enormous expenditure which 
it is calculated to bring upon the country will cause great discontent, and 
that the attempt forcibly to enhance the cost of education, and to bring it 
under compulsory support, will disorganise much of our present educa- 
tional machinery, and alienate many friends of popular improvement, but 
also by showing that it has been framed in ignorance of the actual extent 
of education in England, as exhibited by the census of 1851, and conse- 
quently with very imperfect evidence of the extraordinary progress of 
education within the last forty years. 

From a comparison of this census with previous returns, he observes, 
that between 1618 and 1851, whilst the increase of population had been 
57 per cent., the increase in the number of day scholars has been 212 per 
cent., or nearly four times as great ; — the laTp:er portion of that increase, 
and that which must have been attended with infinitely the greatest diffi- 
culty, having been realised before government or parliament gave any aid 
whatever. And in looking at the past and present state of education in 
point of quality, he says : — 

" The dames' schooli, and other private schools fot the hmmhler classes, have oflen 
been pronoanoed of such inferior quality as to be nearly irorthleae. Now one of the 
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most remarkable features of the age is, the extent to which these inferior private schools 
have beeiC^saperssded by public schools. 

** The unendowed public sckoohf which may be said to date their origin from 1805, 
and which had become tolerably numerous in 1818, show the enormous increase between 
1818 and 1833 of 665 per cent, in schools, and 255 per cent, in scholars ; and between 
1833 and 1851 the increase of 199 per cent, in schools, and 321 per cent, in scholars. 
This class of schools, which is the best measure of the power of the voluntary principle 
in education, arose from nothing in 1805 to 11,367 schools with 1,253,805 scholars in 
1851. From 1833 to Slst December, 1851, however, public grants were made in aid of 
the building, enlarging, or repairing of 3474 schools, containing accommodation for 
532,350 scholars, with about 400,000 scholars belonging to them ; the grants were about 
one-third of the actual cost ; nothing was granted towards the annual expense of support- 
ing the schools, except certain allowances to teachers and monitors from 1847 down- 
wards. 

" The private schools, under the impulse given to popular education. Increased between 
1818 and 1833 no less than 108 percent, in schools, and 87 per cent, in scholars; but 
being inferior in accommodation, attractiveness, and educational efficiency to the unen* 
dowed public schools which were rising up so rapidly, the private schools for the hum- 
bler classes have declined since 1833. 

'* The share which government has bad in creating and sustaining all the mass of 
educational apparatus in England seems to be, that it has contributed one -third of the 
cost of school buildings for about one-fl/th of the scholars (for 400,000 out of 2,108,473); 
which therefore represents as belonging to government about one-fl/ieenth of the school' 
building power, and nothing whatever of the school-sustaining power (exeept the extra 
allowances to teachers and monitors, since 1847). The remaining fovrtsen-fif- 
TBENTHS of the schooUbuilding power, and the wholb of the school-sustaining power, 
have been furnished by the people themselves; and immensely the larger part of it in the 
day in which we li?e. And all this is exclusive of the Sunday schools, towards which 
the government has done nothing." 

These statistics^ as Mr. Baines justly remarks, show not merely the 
power which the people possess of creating and sustaining schools, but also 
of improving their character, and even quite changing their structure, 
without goyerament help ; although, as he very properly adds, there is no 
doubt that the grants and regulations of government have had an influence 
in improving the character of schools of late years. 

After giving these and other statistics from the census of 1851, he 
quotes from Sir James Kay Shuttleworth*s recent volume on "PubHc 
Education," to prove that the new plan proposed by him and by Lord 
John Russell, whom he styles the parliamentary foster-father of Sir James's 
plan, is a measure for swelling the annual cost of elementary schools for the 
working classes (exclusive of the cost of inspection and the establishment 
of the Committee of Council) to three millions sterling a year, of which 
TWO MILLIONS are to be levied by rates and taxes, in addition to the pre^ 
sent parliamentary grants. Sir James considers that the education of one 
in eight, that is, of 2,240,346 out of a population of 17,922,768, ought to 
be provided for in public schools. But it appears from the census that the 
children already in day schools in England and Wales in 1851 were 
2,108,473, of which 1,407,669 were in public schools, so that the day 
scholars were then already within 131,873 of the number Sir James's own 
idea requires. Hence Mr. Baines infers that Sir James, when forming for 
this object a plan involving according to his own estimate so enormous an . 
expenditure as 2,938,499/., must have been ignorant of the result of 
the census in 1 85 1 . And this applies equally to Lord J. Russell as the 
proposer of that plan in parliament, who indeed, as Mr. Baines notices, 
acknowledged that he had only obtained the result of the census on the day 
before he made his speech. 

We haye not, however, cited Mr. Baines's remarks, in order to show 
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that the gorerninent scheme has heen framed in ignorance of the result of 
the census of 185 1, but because they appear to us most fully to confirm 
our assertion, that pecuniary assistance is not what is mainly needed at the 
present period to promote education among the poor as the proposed en* 
foroement of an educational rate would seem to imply. Of children, yet 
in the state of childhood, there appears, from the -above extracts, to be 
already nearly the full proportion under education, and that there is in 
many places more than sufficient school accommodation. This, Mr* 
Baines says, is certainly the case at Leeds, where many large schools are 
distressingly empty. 

And as regards Manchester the evidence of the Rev. G. Richson, before 
a parliamentary committee, is quoted both by Mr. Baines and Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth to the effect, that '* out of the vast amount of school accom- 
modation provided there only one-third is yet brought into use ; the re- 
mainder being unused, chiefly from the want of scholars." It is mentioned 
that, notwithstanding these facilities in respect to day-school attendance at 
the present time, it is worse than it was seventeen years ago. It is also 
stated, as one of the general results of an extensive inquiry at Manchester 
from door to door, that ''out of 81,374 children between three and fifteen 
years of age, not at work, 39 per cent, were kept from the school on account 
of the alleged inability of the parents to afford to pay the school fees. Pro- 
bably,'* it is added, " in many cases this inability was induced by the im- 
providence 01* intempel'anee of one or both of the parents : but, be this as 
it may, 12,067 children out of 31,374 were found among the labouring 
and poorer classes deprived of education, as the consequence of the poverty 
or misconduct of their parents." How far this evil would be remedied by 
the introduction of an educational rate, which also requires a payment from 
the parents, remains to be proved. In advocating such a measure, in order 
to supply the poor with instruction which will cost eightpence a head at 
an expense on their part of not more than three halfpence or twopence. 
Sir J. K. Shuttleworth asks with reference to the above statement con- 
cerning Manchester: — " Can we, then, with these facts before us from the 
metropolis of manufacturing industry, hope that the labouring classes, 
even in those seats of trade where they are in receipt of the most abundant 
earnings, should at an early period consent to tax themselves to the extent 
of ninepence or one shilling weekly, for the education of their children ?" 
We cannot let this question pass without again asking, with respect to 
children eapable of work and able to get it, whether we can expect that 
parents, who are unable or unwilling to pay ninepence or one shilling 
weekly for their children's education, will be better able or more willing 
to forego for the same object two shillings or three shillings a week from 
their earnings? 

As to children not at work, but capable of it though for the present 
imable to procure it, we can think of only one method likely to induce 
all parents, especially the improvident and intemperate, to send them to 
school, even at the moderate payment proposed by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth. 
In a letter by Mr. J. P. Wilson, published in the special report of the 
Directors of the Patent Candle Company, he suggests the establishment of 
a self-supporting school outside the factory, from which to select and pro- 
mote the oldest and best of the boys into the factory free school, and from 
thence, as opportunity offers, into the work, so that the boys annually 
taken into the factory should be the best of a much larger collection. The 
chance of so great a prize for good conduct, as a boy obtaining good and 
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regular work, would aiford a strong inducement to parents to send their 
children to school ; and the disposal of it would give the master much 
greater influence, hoth over children and parents, than that possessed in an 
ordinary school. The prospect of so speedy a return for the sums expended 
upon the education of their children would reconcile parents to the pay- 
ment whilst they are incapable of work, or unable lo procure it ; and when 
they are capable of it, and can obtain it, there would be no objection to 
give up a part of their earnings to pay for such schooling as they may ob- 
tain at the intervals when work may be slack. The employers, too, being 
benefited by this system, as supplying them with better workmen, would 
feel it to be for their own interest to contribute to the encouragement and 
efficiency of schools so constituted. These contributions would be made 
far more readily and liberally than the payment of any educational rate. 
Under such a system nothing so. unpopular as compulsory payment, nor so 
un-English as compulsory attendance, would be needed, for where no higher 
or better motive could find place, a sense of present self-interest would 
sufiice. 

One very important point connected with the establishment of such 
schools is doubtless the kind of education most likely to render them gene- 
rally beneficial. But this is a matter in which the employers are so much 
concerned, that their attention ought to be specially turned to it, and their 
most careful consideration bestowed upon it. Not only their concurrence 
but their active co-operation is essential. This has been the foundation 
and the mainspring of the great success of the schools established by the 
Directors of the Patent Candle Company. And we hail it as one oi the 
most promising omens of the speedy success of the system we are recom- 
mending, that the Society of Arts have taken up the subject. Most happy 
are we to conclude our remarks with the following extract from their jour- 
nals,* containing an account of the able manner in which that successfiil 
educator, the present Dean of Hereford, touched upon this head at one of 
their meetings : — " Since my undertaking to read a paper before your 
society on this subject, I have been asked the question, ' What business 
has the Society of Arts with education V This question may imply some 
degree of censure for your doing so, and I am not sure that it did not — I 
anticipate somethmg of the kind may arise ; — ^but whether it does imply 
censure or not, I conceive it to be a matter of the greatest public import- 
ance that you have done so ; and I also feel that you have, in a greater 
degree, perhaps, than any other existing body, the power of giving an im- 
pulse to that element in our popular instruction (I mean its having a prac< 
tical and industrial character), the want of which has for many years made 
it so fruitless, and gained for it so little hold on public opinion. 

" Certainly a much more sensible question to have asked would have 
been, ' In what way can the Society of Arts not promote the cause of edu- 
cation V There are so many ways which must occur to yourselves in which 
you can do this, and in which you are better judges than myself, that I will 
not yenture to suggest them." 

^ Journal of tht Society of Arts, No. 23, p. 2^9, 
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MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 

EDUCATION, 1852-3. 

Thb finaiieial statement of the Educational Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil has just hecn laid before both Houses of Parliament, together with the 
inspectors' reports upon the condition, progress, and prospects of elemen- 
tary education in the schools under inspection. The following summary of 
the statistics of these schools will be acceptable to all interested in the 
work of education. We give in two columns, side by side, the expenditure 
under the various heads for the year ending December 31, 1852, and in 
the second the total expenditure up to the same date, from the time when 
the minutes first came into operation, 1839 : — 

'For 1852. From 1839. 
In bmldingi enlarging, repairing, ahdfarhish- 

ing elementary whooU . . .' . £33,471 8 4 £439,980 6 5^ 

Ditto, ditto, norma/ or /raining icbools ' . 15,996 18 5 118,099 14 

In providing books and maps . . 2,645 18 9} 9,793 5 lOi 
In augmenting the salaries of certificated 

masters and mistresses .... 16,975 9 10 49,918 18 4 
Stipends to pupil teachers and gratuities for 

their instruction 79,587 5 243,369 8 9 

Annual grants to normal schools « • • 17,545 3 Hi ^ 53,076 9 8^ 

Indastrial schools . • . • 191 10 2 327 14 6 

Pensions to teachers 70 140 

Inspection 19,402 13 10 123,092 7 Hi 

Administration (Council Office) . • . 1,974 18 3 15,278 19 4 

Poundage on post-offioe orders . • • 527 2 1,596 12 6 
Agency commission for collecting books and 

maps 467 18 4 1,615 9 6 

Total . . . .£188,856 12 4i £1,056,289 6 11 



The total numher of certificated schoolmasters is stated to he 1966, and 
the total numher of certificated schoolmistresses 909. Of this number 1 09 
masters and 48 mistresses have from some cause left the profession, or are 
not known to be employed in teaching. 

The number oif male and of female pupil teachers under apprenticeship 
on the dlst December, 1852, is 4011 and 2169 respectively, or together 
6180. 

The number of schools inspected during the year by 33 inspectors is 
2809s giving an average of 100*3 each, at a total cost, as given in the pre- 
ceding table, of 19,402/. \3s. lOd., or 5S7L \9s, 2\d, for each inspector. 
It should be stated, however, that upwards of a thousand more schoolrooms 
were visited than the number stated above ; because a large number of 
schools consists of a boys' and a girls' school ; but they would generally be 
visited in the same day. Some portion of the time of nearly all the in- 
spectors is employed with the Easter and the Christmas examinations. The 
average cost of each inspector as here shown is much lower than his actual 
cost, in consequence of the appointment of several towards the end of the 
year. The summary gives the expenditure separately of two inspectors 
only ; one has evidently been very recently appointed, as up to December 
31 he had received 49/. only. The other, Mr. Marshall, has been ap- 
pomted several years, and doubtless the sum attached to his name is a fair 
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average per annum for each, 729/. 1 5s. The five workhouse inspectors 
average rather higher than this sum. There are at present 33 inspectors, 
hut the preceding average is taken upon 28, as five are employed in work- 
house schools. The schools inspected contain accommodation for 470«813 
children ; the average attendance was 373,1 59| and 354|442 were present 
at the examination. 

The following tahle represents the proporti<m per cent, of the whole ex- 
penditure (188,856/. 12«. 4^.) received bj the various classes of schools, 
inclusive of inspection and all other expenses, except about 1 per cent^ to 
seven officers employed at the Council Office in the education depart* 
ment ; — 



Church schools 




• 60*i^ per cent 


Scotch ditto • 




• 12-7 „ 


British ^itto . 




. 91 » 


Wesleyan ditto 




• 8*3 yy 


Workhouse ditto 




. 41 „ 


Roman Cfttbolic ditto 




. 40 „ 



It should be stated, however, that 2 per cent, (exclusive of inspection) 
of the 4*1 per cent, opposite workhouse schools is the proportion of the 
grant received by Kneller Hall as a training school for workhouse masters. 
The outlay upon this establishment last year is :->-6eneral expenses, 
3365/. Is. did. ; fitting up laboratory, 319/. lOs. 3d. ; gratuities to certi- 
ficated students, 140/. ; Queen's scholars, 17/. lOs. ; giving a total of 
3842/. 2s. O^d. The remainder of the]4'l per cent* is made up principally 
by the cost of inspection, all disbursements for workhouse scho^ bdng 
met by a separate grant for that purpose to the Foot Law Board. The 
total cost of inspection throughout Great Britain is 10*3 per cent, of the 
whole educational outlay. On referring to our summary of the financial 
portion of the minutes of May, 1851-2, it will be seen that this proportion 
is much higher this year than last. The Rev. F. C. Cook, in his report 
(1852-3) of the metropolitan schools, states that the average salary of 
each certificated master in 1 38 schools in his disttiet is 65/. or 66/. ; the 
Rev. H. Moseley has calculated that the average saliU^ of schoolmasters 
throughout England and Wales is 32/. : hence, i^ut 12 certificated 
teachers in metropolitan schools obtain an income together equal to the 
itispector*s, and extending the calculation to all elementary teachers in 
England and Wales, the number 12 rises to 23. 

One noticeable point in the minutes is that, in June, 1852, 160fiO0L 
was voted by Parliament, and vet the Committee jof Council have found it 
necessary to disburse 188,856/. \2s. 4ld., h sum exceeding the gtant by 
28,856/. A second, is the lai^ outlay upon the training school for work- 
house masters. The balance sheet states that Kneller Hall has Cost little 
short of 50,000/. since its establishment in 1850. It is also femarkaUe, 
in reference to the number of scholars attending the schools tinder inspec- 
tion, that two only of the inspeotors report as many in attendance on the 
day of examination as the aterage given. In the metropolitan dbtrid tiie 
difference is nearly 1000, and in sonike itistaoces it rises fd2000. Alt^- 
ther the average attendance exceeds that of the day of inspection by 18^7 17 
scholars. 
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SKETCH OF A LESSON ON COAL. 

The following sketch exhibits, under heads 1, 2, and 3, a method that maj 
be adopted in giving the lesson. The teacher is supposed to employ, to 
some extent, the elliptical method^ the words in italics^ preceded by this 
mark ( — ), indicating the answers of the children collectively or nmulta- 
neously. The other answers are supposed to be given indimdually. The 
frequency of ellipses in a lesson depends upon the ages of the children, — 
the youngest requiring to have recourse to them oftener than those who are 
more advanced. Great care is necessary, in using this method, that the 
answers educed are such as are natural and to the point. For the most 
advanced classes, the methods given in Vol. IV,, p. 96, are the best. 

The teacher is supposed to have specimens of the several sorts of coal 
for the children to examine. 

L Qualities, ^c, — ^We shall examine one of these pieces. Tell me its 
colour. It is black. Let that boy feel it, and tell me what he finds. It 
is rough. Any thing else ? It is hard. Nothing more ? It is cold. We 
have now found some of the qualities of coal. Coal is — black, and — hard, 
and — rough, and — cold, to the touch. If I were to put a piece of coal in 
the stove, what would happen ? It would bum. I shall now write on the 
board a word which expresses this — combustible. We say, then, that coal 
v^-^comhustible because it will take fire and — bum. Tell me some other 
substances that are combustible. I will take you in order, — wood, paper, 
a string, cotton cloth, &c. Look again, carefully, and try and find some 
other quality. It is opaque. Very good; but what do you mean by 
opaque? That which cannot be seen through. Hold the coal up to the 
light. It glitters) it shines; it is bright. Yes, the hght falls on the 
coal, and is thrown back from the coal to our eyes, and we perceive that it 
is — bright. Sometimes we perceive on one piece a great many colours ; it 
sparkles and shines like gold and silver, and appears to have colours like 
the rainbow. 

We have now found some of the qualities of coal. It is — black, — hard, 
—rough, — cold, — combustible, — opaque, — bright. 

Question he/ore proceeding further. 

II. Where coal is found. — Some of you can tell me the name of a place 
from which we get coals. Newcastle. That is one place, but there are 
many other places besides that ; if this were not so, coals would be very 
dear indeed. Why should they be dear ? Because they would be — scarce, 
or not — plentiful; and when there is a scarcity of any thing, it becomes-— 
dearer. Look at the map, and I will show you some of the places in which 
coal is found. I have shown you many counties containing — coals, and 
because they cover large tracts of country we call them fields, — the coal- 
fields of England. Tims, we have the Northumberland and Durham coal- 
fields ; the Cumberland ; the South Lancashire ; the York, Derby, and 
Nottingham ; the North and South Staffordshire, &c. Coal is also found 
iu Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, *&c. 

All our large manufacturing towns are situated on or near these coal- 
fields. Thus, we have Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, Glas- 
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gow, Stafford, Derby, &c. (These places to be shown on the map, and 
the pupils to tell the coal-fields on which they are respectively situated.) 

Examination, 

III. How coal is obtained. — How do we get coal ? JBy digging for it 
under the ground. What is the place called from which coal is dng? A 
mine ; a coal-pit. And because we dig it out of a- -mine, we call it a — 
mineral. Those who dig in mines get the name of — miners. Those who 
work in coal-pits are also called colliers, and the place from which coals are 
dug is termed a colliery. What is a colliery T And what is a collier ? 
What a miner? Men and boys go down into the bowels of the earth in 
order to get us coals. Coals lie in beds or seams, and they are dug out of 
these — beds or — seams* by means of sharp-pointed picks. One set of 
workmen digs out the coal, another takes it to the bottom of the pit ; it is 
then drawn up to the surface by means of machinery^ 

Some pits are very deep, and go a long way under the earth. The 
seams or strata are sometimes worked under the beds of rivers, and even 
under the sea. The miners can hear, when working, the roar of the waters 
above their heads. The coal-mines at Whitehaven in CumberlaQd, and at 
Borrowstowness in Linlithgowshire, Scotland, are of this description. 

Some seams are thin ; when this is the case, the colliers are obliged to 
work on their sides. You see that the labour must be very hard or severe. 
The colliers are, however, a hardy race, and well fitted for their oocupation. 
To enable them to see they have a small lamp which, when passing througli 
the mine, they carry on their foreheads, being kept ,there by a Dent wire 
which is fixed in the caps or bonnets that they wear. 

Questions /or Examination on IIL 

How is coal obtained ? The name of the place from which coal is dug? 
What other name has it 7 What are the workers called ? What instra- 
ments do they use? What are picks made of? The proper name of 
the spots whence the coals are dug ? Why are they called strata 7 When 
dug out of the seams, where are the coals taken to? How are they 
conveyed to the surface 7 What is remarkable about some of the coal- 
pits? Where is Whitehaven? What makes the labour of the colliers 
sometimes very severe 7 

IV. Uses of Coal. — ^To heat our houses; to cook our food; to drive 
machinery, vessels, &c. ; to make gasf to light our houses and streets. 
Coke is also made from coal, which is largely used on railroads. From 
coals we get soot, which is used as a manure ; the ashes are employed 

, in making bricks, &c. ; a kind of tar is obtained from coal, with which wood, 
palings, &c., are covered in order to preserve them. 

Examination, 

V, Dangers connected with Mining. — These may be referred, with 
respect to the working of coals, to Jire damp, choke damp, and inunda- 



* The word strata may also be given. 

t The manafactare of coke and gas will form separate lessons. 
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Uons. Show here the constructioa and use of the safety lamp. Acci- 
dents, too, arise from the falling in of the earthy the breaking of ropes^ 
chains, &c. 

VI. Miscellaneous Facts, ^c, — Show that coal is of vegetable origin, 
from impressions of plants found in connection with it, and from wood, 
with its texture preseryed, existing in the beds. London requires more 
than three millions of tons of coal per annum; about 1200 ships are 
employed in conyeving these. About 120,000 persons are engaged in 
coal mines ; and the quantity of coals required in the United Kingdom 
alone amounts to more than 35^000,000 tons a year. Coal^ in London, 
costs from 2ls, to 25s, a ton. 

Questions to be answered in Writing^ 

1. Describe the safety lamp. 

2. Show the uses of coal. 

3. Describe the process of converting coal into coke. 

4. Enumerate the coal-fields of England. 

5. Give the principal towns on the coal-fields, and specify the chief 
manufactures carried on in each. 

6. Tell the meanings of opaque, combustible, strata, inundations, col- 
liery. W. M*L. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE EXERCISES FOR TEACHING THE ELEMEKT8 OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE, ON A SYSTEM OF ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS, 
WITH GREEK READING LESSONS AND COPIOUS VOCABULARIES* BY 

JOHN ROBSONi B.A. (Lottdou : fFolton and Moberly,) 

Those who are acquainted with the author's Latin Exercises will have no 
difficulty in understanding what this book is, for the plan is nearly the 
same aS that of the Latin Exercises. The crude form system, as it is ge- 
nerally called, is also used. 

The pupil is taught the language by writing it, and the exercises begin 
with the simplest words and simplest sentences. The rules and the voca- 
bularies supply all the information that a boy wants, and he cannot make 
many mistakes, if he uses moderate care. In the Latin work the reading, 
lessons are placed altogether at the end of the book, but in this work the 
reading lessons are placed one by one after each exercise. Thus, in Part 
First, after the rule for the formation of the nominative and accusative 
singular from the crude form of masculine and feminine nouns which end 
in certain vowels, and after some other remarks, there is the first exefdse, 
which consists of the simple sentences, " 1, The man is leading a horse ; 
2, Exercise increases strength," and soon. This exercise is followed by 
a Greek lesson, consisting of stich sentences as, ** 1, 6 atroc iii^KU toy 
avdputTov ; 2, 6 ittitos tov ayytKov (pepei,** Here the exercise and the 
reading lesson come together, and the teacher can take the reading lesson 
first if he prefer it. The author, in hia First Part, of one hundred and two 
pages, teaches **the inflections of nouns^ and the tenses of the active verb 
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in the indicative mood." As boys have learned some Latin before they 
begin Greek, they have not all the difficulties to contend with that they 
have in learning Latin ; and they might be carried through this part in a 
few months. Now the question for a teacher is, will they have learned 
well the inflections of nouns and the tenses of the active verb in the indi- 
cative mood ? For if they shall learn that on Mr. Robson's plan, they will 
accomplish what many boys never learn well, though they spend years 
over Greek. It is a very painful experience of most teachers who have to 
instruct boys in Greek, that very few of them ever know the various forms 
of the language as correctly as they ought. 

It does not seem possible for a student who goes through this first part 
with a careful teacher not to learn all that the author professes to teach by 
it. But he will have learned more. He will have acquired a large stock 
of words, and some knowledge of the forms of the simplest sentences. 

The Second Part contains exercises and reading lessons on " the verb is 
— be ; all the indicative tenses of passive and middle verbs ; and the prin- 
cipal pronouns." The Third Part contains ''the infinitive^, participles, 
and other verbal derivatives.** The Fourth Part contains " the subjunctive 
and imperative moods ;" the subjunctive comprehends the mood commonly 
called the optative, a term which the author has dropped, and certainly 
nobody will feel the loss of it. The Fifth Part contains " the verbs in ^i." 
The reading lessons are not continued beyond the Third Part. It is the 
author's design that this book should be used alone until the scholar reaches 
the beginning of the Fourth Part, ''because at that point he believes 
Xenophon's ' Anabasis ' may be begun to be studied in conjunction with 
the subsequent portion of the work." There is no doubt that a boy who 
has learned the first three parts will have no difiiculty in reading Xeno- 
phon's " Anabasis," particularly if the master will at first give him a little 
help by reading over the lesson. But the author thinks that if a boy goes 
through the whole book before he reads any Greek author, he will not lose 
by it, but will rather gain. 

The exercises and lessons in the First Part are chiefiy composed by the 
author ; but as they are very simple sentences, and the author has taken great 
pains with them, there is probably neither word nor expression to which 
any objection can be made. With very few exceptions the sentences, both in 
the exercises and the reading lessons in the following parts, are taken from 
the best Greek wri^^rs, and chiefly from Xenophon, to which writer the 
author designs his work as an introduction. 

The author has given at the end of the book an Appendix, containing 
" Synopses of Inflections,'* where the learner will find the nouns and verbs 
declined and conjugated as in the ordinary grammars, but with some varia- 
tions and improvements. The crude form is marked and separated from 
the termination, both in the nouns and in the verbs. Those who prefer it 
may make the boys commit to memory these forms, who will thus learn to 
distinguish the real word from its accidents, — a kind of knowledge which 
will prevent many false notions from being acquired, and will render unne- 
cessary the rules of the Eton Greek Grammar and other like grammars for 
the formation of cases and tenses. In the present state of Greek and Latin 
philology, those teachers who do not instruct the boys in the true etymo- 
logy of the Greek and Latin languages are much in arrear. Those to 
whom it is new will not find it difficult, if they will only look at it without 
prejudice, and give the system a fair trial. We all find it difficult enough 
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after attaining a certain age, to receive new ideas ; it requires some effort 
to overcome indolence and the force of habit. Bat the matter is one that 
concerns the interests of many teachers ; for a truth is beginning to be 
comprehended^ and it is a truth, that the little that is learned of Latin and 
Greek is not worth the time that is spent over it. If the languages are 
learned well enough to enable a man at any time of his life^ if he chooses^ 
to read a good author, the labour of his youth is not misspent. But it is 
no argument to say, that though a boy does not acquire this command over 
these languages, he gets something that is worth having ; for the question 
is whether his acquisition, whatever it may be, and whatever it may be 
worth, is an equivalent for his time and labour. It is now becoming a 
common opinion that it is not, and the opinion is true. 

There is another consideration for teachers. If they reject a new thing, 
even when the new thing is recommended by its own plain merits^ they 
must let younger teachers seize on that which they are too indolent to lay 
hold of, and so they may in the end lose their pupils. 

Mr. Robson's book may be used, as it has been hinted, in a different 
way from that which he recommends. But in whatever way it is used, it 
will lay a good foundation on which the pupil can build. It is not sup* 
posed, by the writer of these remarks, that there is any one mode of 
teaching only, and no other. Different teachers have different methods, 
but there must be some common principle. A very good teacher and very 
clever pupils will contrive to teach and to learn ; but for teachers and boys 
in general some plan is necessary, and it is well worth the trouble for those 
teachers who are earnest about their work to consider what Mr. Robson, 
who has had great experience in teaching, says in his Preface. 

Mr. Robson's plan of teaching consists in making the boys begin with 
writing Greek. For a modern language, this is the best plan ; and it may 
be the best plan for learning an ancient language. He says, however, and 
the remark is important, that the object of the whole system is not to teach 
a pupil '^ to write Greek, although to a certain limited extent that is one 
of its incidental results ; but to prepare him to read the classical authors 
at as early a period as is consistent with accurate knowledge and real ulti- 
mate progress,'* &c. To learn Greek in order to write Greek is an absurd 
idea ; to write it to some extent, in order to learn it, is a different thing. 
Writing gives greater accuracy and certainty of knowledge ; and this is the 
only good reason why boys should write Latin and Greek exercises. It is 
very likely that a boy who goes through this book and masters it well, will 
write better Greek than many boys who are trained to write Greek as if it 
were one of the ends of studying the language. 

G. L. 



AN EASY AND PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
BY JOHN HAAS, TEACHER OF MODERN LANGUAGES, QUEENWOOD 

COLLEGE, HANTS. THIRD EDITION. (Loudou : Darton fy Co,) 

This little book is a translation from the German of Dr. Ahn, adapted to 
English education. A translation of this work by Mr. Hall has already 
been noticed with commendation in this Journal. They are both fair ex- 
ponents of the method of Dr. Ahn, the peculiarity of which consists in 
presenting certain sentences equally simple in both the English and foreign 
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tonguages (as adapted to English)* and leading the child progresttvely to 
more difficult ones till he has mastered a considerahle yocahulary^ and, 
intuitively, a large portion of the grammar of the language. The plan is 
not new ; in fact, it is merely an application to a foreign language of the 
system by which every child learns its mother tongue* The child is by 
practice taught the elements of the language before dry grammatical rules 
are given to him. xThe plan is a natural and easy one, and well adapted to 
the capacities of children. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
system necessarily implies and demands a thorough teacher ; and it i?, 
after all, the living teacher in whom the virtue resides, and not the inani- 
mate book, whatever may be its plan. French may be taught as effec- 
tively by a good teacher, with Charlea Bonze for a text-book, as with books 
prepared on the most elaborate and captivating system. 



DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY. EDITED BY DR. SMITH. (Loudon X 

John Murray,) 

A NOTICE of this work appeared some time ago in these pages, the present 
and the antecedent numbers fully bear out the favourable opinion we then 
expressed upon this admirable geographical dictionary. It is throughout 
characterised by the same accuracy and fulness of information which 
render the corresponding Dictionary of Mythology and Biography so 
valuable an addition to our classical literature. The editor appears to 
have necessarily abandoned the project of completing the book in one 
octavo volume. It will, we imagine, from its present state, rival in size its 
companion work. 



PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING, COMMERCIAL REFERENCE, AND COUNTING- 
HOUSE AND SCHOOL ASSISTANT, ETC., ETC. BY THOMAS SMITH. 

(London : Simpkin ^ Co.) 

Mr. Smith writes as a merchant who has experienced all the incouf 
venience of a defective preparation while at school for the duties that were 
afterwards to devolve upon him. His book contains an admixture of book- 
keeping, commercial correspondence, and advice. It is addressed to a 
particular class, clerks in merchants' counting-houses, and to those aspiring 
to the office stool. The commercial hints and mercantile letters will 
doubtless be found to be serviceable to such as intend to enter the countings 
house ; but the work can scarcely be recommended for adoption in schools 
generally. The book-keeping proper consists of single and double entry^ 
and has a special reference to the same class of students. The writer has 
evidently had considerable experience in booking mercantile transactions, 
and in the superintendence of the transactions themselves. He is desirous 
of bringing his experience to bear upon the prospects of such young men 
as may be called upon to follow in a similar course. 



THE PEOPLE B CHANT- BOOK : A COLLECTION OF SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
CHANTS, IN VOCAL SCORE ; WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANO-FORTE, DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF CONGREGATIONS 
AND SCHOOLS. EDITED BY JAMES TILLEARD. (LoudoU : Novello,) 

The present general acquisition of musical knowledge in our national 
schools, through the introduction of Wilhelm's method as adapted to 
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English education by Mr. HuUah, and the scarcely less general diffusion of 
musical taste (humble though it be) among the lower classes by the 
excellent cheap publications of such publishers as NotcUo^ render this 
collection of chants peculiarly acceptable in itself and appropriate in its 
title. When we say that its extreme cheapness is its great recommenda- 
tion, we by no means wish to imply that it is not good at the same time. 
There is no great novelty presented in the collection, nor was it to be ex- 
pected with its aims and objects. There are twenty-four single and the 
same number of double chants, selected principally from our best composers 
in church music No editorial liberties have been taken with the arrange- 
ments, and the selection may be said to be judicious, considering how vast 
a number of chants it was made from, and the great influence that variety 
of taste and opinion has in matters of this kind. We should recommend 
that when a revision is made-- and we presume that a revision will be made, 
for in one of the editor*s own chants. No. 46, the alto part throughout has 
been left in the 6 clef, while the alto clef is employed. We should recommend 
that for the present arrangement of the beautifully plaintive chant of Morn- 
ington in E flat should be substituted the arrangement sung at bt. Paul's 
at the funeral of the late Duke of Wellington : it is arranged a semitoi^e 
lower in D, and in a style that renders it at once impressive and charac- 
teristic for occasions of solemnity and mourning. 

We quote the following remark from the preface, and subscribe to its 
correctness ; it should be more generally acted upon. '^ In singing the 
Venite, Magnifieatf and Deua Misereatur to a double chant, the last half of 
the chant should be repeated at the fifth verse of each of the canticles, as 
the connection of the words will otherwise be destroyed." 
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TANGIBLX typography: OR, HOW THE BLIND READ. BY EDMOND 

c. JOHNSON. (London: Whitaker.) 

The object of this book is to bring under the notice of the public some of 
the obstacles that impede the progress of education among a class of un- 
fortunates who have peculiar claims upon its sympathies and benevolence. 
It is a well- ascertained fact, that if man by some secret process of nature, 
or by accident, be deprived of one of the senses, the others become much 
more acute, and to some extent supply the place of the defective one. 
Thus, with the unfortunates in question, the sense of touch becomes so ex- 
(jmaitely delicate, that with slightly raised characters a fresh avenue by it 
is opened to the mind, through which a literature may be conveyed, and 
by which a mental gratification may be experienced that would, except to 
those blessed with sight, appear unattainable. The blind, from the fact 
that all external distractions and influences have comparatively little effect 
upon the mind, become highly capable of mental training. The increased 
powers obtained, however, by some of the faculties, can never compensate 
for the lost sense ; and it is justly argued by Mr. Johnson, that impedi- 
ments resulting from conflicting systems of parties ought to find no place 
in the progress of instruction among the blind. Further, that although 
there is so large a number as between thirty and forty thousand in this 
country, yet the readers among them are not suflicient to support at most 
more than one system. The writer does not complain of any want of en- 
thusiasm in supplying a literature for the blind ; but rather of a mis- 
directed seal, which imposes upon them the necessity of becoming acquainted 
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ivith at least half a dozen tangible languages, if they are to reap the boiefits 
of the books published for their exclusive use. 

The systems at present in operation in the various institutions for the 
blind may be divided into two classes, the phonetic and the common alpha- 
beticcd. Of the former there are those of Lucas, Frere, and Moon ; of the 
latter, Alston's the American, and Alston's modified. Besides these, 
Mr. Johnson names and illustrates the arbitrary systems of Bailie and 
Carton, and the French alphabetical. Without following the writer through 
bH his arguments, we conclude vnth him, that one general system ahoiSd 
by common consent be adopted, and that in character so far.identicai with 
our general typography that any person who wishes to aid the blind in their 
early studies may not be compelled first to learn a stenographic system or 
language, which presents as many difficulties to the seeing teacher as to the 
bhnd pupil. We may suggest the desirability of publishing this book in 
the form of a pamphlet, in order that it might be drculated extensively 
among the friends and patrons of the blind. By this means a large 
amount of public opinion might be brought to bear upon the jealousies 
that uphold the various systems which might ultimately annihilate them. 



AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE ON MENSURATION, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, CONTAINING THE INVESTIGATION OP EVERY PRINCIPLE, 
AND SEVERAL IMPROVED RULES OF OPERATION. INTENDED FOR 
THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. BY J* R. YOUNG, 
LATE PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN THE ROYAL ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION, BELFAST. (Loudou : Mozlcy ^ Co,) 

Mensuration is one of the most important applications of arithmetic to 
geometry, and a subject upon which a thoroughly good text-book is still a 
desideratum. We will not say that the one before us is not very good in 
any respect : it contains, probably, almost all that an introductory book 
should contain ; still it is so wrapped up with unnecessary and ^fficult 
matter, that we are compelled to give it a place somewhere between an 
introductory treatise on the subject and one embracing the full scientific 
apphcation of the term mensuration, and involving many branches of higher 
mathematical science. An introductory treatise should be limited to the 
application of arithmetic to geometry, so far as ** to show how to find the 
dimensions of a figure, or its area, or surface, or solidity, by means of the 
most simple measurements," heights and distances included. But where 
measurements the most simple could not be applied, allow mensuration 
with ^ts more extended signification with the aid of trigonometry and conic 
sections to operate, but not under the title introductory. Such a mensura- 
tion might still be as comprehensive and far more practical than the one 
before us. It is difficult, however, for a writer of such a book to leave the 
old beaten track altogether. Because Mr. Young has cut out some few of 
the subjects found in our old books, he has given the work the qualification, 
introductory ; and explains that he has done so in order to avoid criticism, 
as "mensuration is a term of somewhat ambiguous import." We will 
scarcely say that since the author considered it necessary to introduce the 
theory and practice of trigonometry into his work, that he was wrong in 
giving a dissertation on the principles of logarithms ; still, the in^rt of the 
term mensuration is not more clearly defined by so doing, nor the work 
made more useful as an introductory treatise. A vast discrepancy, too, is 
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fimnd heiween the statements in the pveikoe and the practice in the bodj of 
the book. The preface says, " I haye endeavonred to giTe to everj subject 
indaded in it a yerj fiill and complete discussion, and to conduct such dis- 
ensiimis in a manner adapted to the capacity of every intelligent schooU 
bey. The several praetical rules are aoeompanied with their deraonstra* 
tioB.'* Yet we ind, at page 24, no demonstration of rules has been given 
till the problem is set ** to find the area of a triangle when the three sides 
eie given $" and this, the first demonstration in the book, is given in a 
manner that requires, in order to oomprehend it, a considerable knowledge 
ef algebra, and of nearly the whole of the second book of '^ Eudid/' There 
are many matters well treated, but the book is too cumbersome for its title, 
sad the last and ninth section is too small to give to the " application of 
principles to the works of practical usefulness." We are glad to see, for 
the first time we believe in a work on mensuration, that the distinction be- 
tween parts and inches in superficial measure is clearly defined. 



n£i<l.B}riGA ; or, ▲ histoey of greuge: in greek, edited by josiab 

WaiGBT, M.A.| HE4D MASTER OF SUTTON COLDFIELD SCHOOL (Cam- 
bridge : Maemillan ^ Co. 1853.) 

This is the work of a careful and correct scholar, who is already favourably 
known by his excellent translation of certain dialogues of Plato. 

We wish it were in our power to say that his present effort appeared to 
UB as feliflitous in conception, and as likely to be practically usenil, as it is 
sceurate and complete in execution. We have however several grave ob- 
jections to the plan, of which the first part is now before us, and must be 
permitted to express our regret that so much diligence and learning should 
be expended on a scheme which we believe to be ill%advised. 

If it be possible to conduct the instruction of junior classes in the Oreek 
language by means of an entire portion of one pure classical author, it 
surely cannot be desirable to piece together detached portions of two 
writers who are totally different in period, in style, and in authority. 
The Editor tdls us, in his preface, that *' he has always been at a loss what 
Greek book to lay first before his pupils.' ' <* Xenophon," he says, '' is not 
unsuitable in point of style and facility of diction ; but he writes too 
ininutely, and on events scarcely prominent enough, for a beginner." If 
it be considered necessary to combine elementary instruction in the Greek 
language with the study of the facts of Grecian history, it is certainly un- 
desirable to keep the attention fixed for a considerable period upon the 
details of a single battle or negotiation : but we think that a general ac- 

i[uaintance with the history of Greece may be much more rapidly and satis- 
actorfly obtained from the perusal of some English compendium, and that 
the portions of Greek writers selected for elementary teaching i^hould be 
chosen exclusively with the object of imparting clear and correct notions of 
the language. By attempting to combine these two operations, we run the 
risk of doing neither so well as it might be done. We think too that the 
attention of boys is much more likely to be commanded by graphic and 
life-Hke details, than by the frigid summary which Diodorus gives of the 
Persian war ; while the rapid sketch given by Thuoydides of the subsequent 
^ and power of Athens, though immeasurably superior to anything that 
Biodonis was capable of writing, is equally unsuited to captivate the fancy 
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of early youth. We do not recommend oui* junior classes to, be nurtured 
on the vapid commonplaces of Xenophon's harangues : but we are sure 
that the scene of confusion following the battle of Cunaxa ; the treacherous 
slaughter of the generals of the ten. thousand, and the consequent despon- 
dency of the army ; the forcing of a passage through the Kurdish moun- 
tains, and the crossing of the river Centrites, and many other transactions 
related in the Anabasis, would be found to excite the highest interest in the 
learner ; whilst at the same time they contain nothing but the purest Greek, 
and present a great variety of construction and the best opportunities of 
illustrating the principles of the language. The teacher should make him- 
self familiar with Layard's descriptions of the same country, and of the 
recent operations of the Turkish armies against the tribes which have 
handed down the keys of their territory from father to son since the days 
of Xenophon, and who have only of late been forced to open their mountain 
gates to the merchant and the traveller. In this way we believe that the 
later books of the Anabasis might be rendered exceedingly attractive, and 
that some of the most important truths of history might be inculcated, and 
its further study promoted. 

There is no nobler triumph of civilization over barbarism, and of discipline 
over numbers, than that of which Xenophon made and wrote the history ; 
and there is no more valuable lesson for the children of a country which 
has so often owed her greatness to the same causes. 

It is a common remark that the classics most in use for early instruction 
become thereby so dry and beaten as to yield in after years far less gratifi- 
cation than those which have remained untouched until considerable know- 
ledge of their language had been acquired. This is perhaps one reason 
why the Odyssey is so often found more delightful than the ill-used Iliad; 
and we have often been tempted to wish that it were possible to reserve 
Virgil and Homer until the toils were over of which they usually form the 
instrument. In this point of view perhaps Diodorus may be recommended. 
There is no treasure in his pages that we need hesitate to spoil, and it is 
impossible to like him better or worse at the first or twentieth reading. 

But if the matter of Diodorus be unattractive, how much stronger are 
the objections to his style. " It contains," says Mr. Wright, " a few devia- 
tions from pure classical usage, which should always be observed by the 
tutor.'' It is usually so difficult and tedious a process to acquire a correct 
Greek prose style, that we think it most improper to throw any further 
impediments in the way. We have already to caution beginners against 
imitating the Greek Testament and Herodotus ; and now, according to 
Mr. Wright, we are to add Diodorus. 

Surely it is quite trouble enough to a boy to learn what cirt means, with 
each of its three cases in pure Greek, but now he is to see them confounded 
in his earliest lessons. " It is well," says Mr. Wright, *' to observe the 
of latinities of Diodorus." It would be much better, we think, to keep 
them out of the way of boys. All who are familiar with Greek prose 
exercises know that the tendency to latinize is almost irresistible without 
this encouragement. Again, we have always found it nearly impracticable 
to get boys to learn where to employ the definite article. At the very be- 
ginning of Mr. Wright's notes, we find that Diodorus is irregular in its 
use. 

So much for our objections to Diodorus himself: but we have a further 
ground of complaint against his editor. We do not doubt that Mr. Wright 
has found the study of Bost's Greek Grammar both pleasant and profitable, 
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ar.d his previous knowledge of the Greek language was probably sufficient 
to prevent his being confused or misdirected by it ; but we beg to inquire 
what effect he can expect to produce upon the brains of beginners by a 
"theory of cases" derived from such a source. We pity the little boys 
under this process as much as we do Americans, who are wont to perplex 
their clear practical intellect with mystical Gerraan^speculations, which are 
always most in favour on their side of the Atlantic when rejected or ex- 
hausted on ours. A boy, who but for Mr. Wright would be confining his 
studies to the Delectus, is told that the dative case " is used to designate 
the relation of external connexion ; it expresses a concomitance which is 
subsidiary to the action of the subject." Without presuming to judge 
what a junior class may be capable of eifecting under Mr. Wright's own 
superintendence, we can feel no hope whatever of being able ourselves to 
make this intelligible to our pupils, and we do not anticipate that many of 
our readers will be more sanguine. Again, "the material of which a thing 
is formed stands in the genitive, for it may be conceived as a whole pos- 
sessing the thing formed as a part. Thus, iarpwfjiivri icrrl odds \l6ov,*' Cer- 
tainly it may be so considered ; but we should prefer teaching our boys that 
the stone was part of the road, and not the road part of the stone. To the . 
note upon oi fiapl^apoL Ik rrjg x^P^^ aTrfjXdov, which occurs after Mr. 
Wright has substituted " the clear though hasty outline of Thucydides for 
the loose and sometimes blundering statements of Diodorus," and from 
which note we learn that " the country ceases to possess the barbarians," 
we make a similar objection ; that the barbarians, as well as the little boys, 
would suppose that they were in possession of the country. 

We think that Mr. Wright promises to prove a worthy successor to the 
late T. K. Arnolds Both have shown great learning and labour, and both 
have produced useful books, which may be recommended wherever the 
learner is carefully prevented from attending to what the writers have im- 
ported from German sources. The present work may be compared with 
the seventh edition of Arnold's " Introduction to Greek Prose Composition." 
The same merits and the same faults may be found in both. We desire to 
see our educational books composed under the guidance of clear common 
sense. It is a gift upon which we rather value ourselves as a nation, and 
'which, at least, we desire to see propagated among our sons. Even in 
matters of scholarship it is of more value than German grammarians would 
be disposed to admit. 

It is only justice to Mr. Wright to say that he has most satisfactorily 
corrected the imperfections of Diodorus in style and his inaccuracy in facts, 
and he has made many valuable observations upon difficult idioms that 
occur frequently in Thucydides. He trusts " that the present volume will 
be followed by others, which will carry on the history of Greece, and ex- 
plain, on similar principles, other portions of the Greek Grammar." We 
would rather see Mr. Wright applying himself to more useful works in 
future, devoting his learning and his diligence to the preparation of school 
books under the guidance, not of German philologists, but of his own good 
sense and his experience as a teacher. 
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A HUNDRED SHORT TALES FOR CHILDREN, FROM THE GERMAN OF C. 

TON scHMiD. BY F. B. WELLS, M,A. Pp. 184. (LondoR : T. Bosworth, 
1853.) 

The translator of these little tales tells us, that the idea of publishing them 
was suggested by the interest with which his own children had Ustened to 
many of them. It would be well if every book for children were tested in 
like manner before publication. Such a test would seldom be found un- 
worthy of trust, and certainly in this case it has not misled. Most of the 
stories contained in this collection are quite new to us, and therefore we 
may safely conclude that they will most probably be so to the juvenile 
reader. Each tale is intended to teach some moral or useful lesson, which 
is expressed at the conclusion, in verse. The original work, of which this 
collection is a translation, is used as a lesson and reading-book in the 
schools of Bavaria, and, the translator says, " may on every account be 
safely recommended as an elementary study for young learners of the Ger- 
man language, and mav easily be procured through the publisher of this 
translation." The following is a fair specimen of the whole hundred 
which are given in full tale, and will afford a better notion of their character 
than any description :— ^ 

"THE ECHO. 

** A little boy, named GeorgO) knew nothing yet of the echo. Once he cried out in 
the meadow, * Oh« bop 1' when directly he was answered from the wood close by with, 
* Oh, hop !* Amazod at this, he cried out, * Who are you ?* The voice replied, * Who 
are yon?' He then screamed out, * Yon are a silly fellow!* and * silly fellow' was 
answered from the wood. 

** George was very aogry, and went on, calling worse nicknames, towards the wood. 
They wore all repeated exactly the same. He therefore went to look for the boy whom 
he supposed to be in the wood, in order to take his revenge but could fiod nobody. 

" So he ran home, and complained to his mother how an impudent fellow had hid 
himself in the wood, and called him nicknames. 

** His mother said, ' This time you have accused yourself. Yon have heard nothing 
but the echo of your own words ; if you bad called out a civil word towards the wood, a 
civil word would then have been returned to you.' 

" But so it is in ordinary life : the behaviour of others towards ns is, for the most 
part, only the echo of ours towards them. If we treat people civilly, they treat us 
civilly in return. But if we are uncivil, and rougu, and unmannerly towards them, we 
cannot expect anything better from them. 

** Just as the words are utter'd, bad or good, 
So faithful Echo answers from the wood.'' 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 171 . — Proposed by Amicus, 
Find X from the equation — 



>/ (-»*-5) +^/ (-'-t) 



eup. 



a c. 



Answered by Mr, Wm. Godward, jun,, K^ and Soctus, 
Transposing i^ (atx j =«* — i^ lae--~ — jt 

Sqaaring ah x »» a^ x^'^2a» ^/ lae j + 

« flS^a— 2fl*c*|/ (a^JT^abs) -^ a e, 
.'. a^jr'— flft* — 2a*c* t/ (a^afl—ahx) + ac- O. ' 

The square root of which gives 

1/ («' *» — a i «•) — a* c* - O, 
/. a a' — ft * ■» c, 

and this solTed gives * = ^ (i ± • ft^ + 4 a c). 

QuES. 172. — From Hann's Trigonometry, 

If O be the centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle ABC, and R, r, 
the radii of the circumscribed and inscribed circles, then 

0A2 + 0B» + 0C» = aft + flc + ftc — 12 Rr. 
Answered by A, M., Mr. John Godward, and Mr, W, H, Levy. 

*'sin.*iA*' « (f— ft)(»— c) ** « 

= ft c — ?i-£ - ft c — 4 R r (" Hann's Trig." art. 28). 

Similarly B 0> « a e — 4 Rr, and C O^ » aft — 4 Rr, 
.-. A0»+ B 02 + C 0» = aft + ac + ftc— 12 Rr. 

QuES. 173. — From Todhunter^s Calculus, 

If a rectangular piece of pasteboard, the sides of which are a and 5, have 
a square cut out of each corner, find the side of the square that the re- 
munder may form a box of maximum content. 

Answered by JS?', A. M., Mr. Wm. Godward, jun^, and 

Mr. T. T, Wilkinson, 

Let X a side of the square or depth of the box ; then the dimensions of the bottom 
of the box will be a — 2 jt and ft — 2 or. Hence the content is 
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u = a;{a — 2x) (4 — 2*), 
— 4*2 — 2(a + b)jfl + a b Xf 

du 
.-. J- =• 12 *2 — 4 (a + 4) * + aft. 
a X 

tPu 

—24* — 4 (a -f ft). 

rf*3 

rfii . , , . a + ft + i/(a»— aft + ftS) 

If we put — = 0, we obtaiQ * = ^ \ • 

^ da? 6 

When * = '^— ^2 , — — - 18 neff.f and tiig a max. 

QuES. 174. — Proposed by Mr, T, T, Wilkinson^ Burnley, 

Given the radii of the inscribed and circumscribed circles, to construct 
the plane triangle when the sides are in arithmetical progression. 

Answered by Amicus, Mr. W. H, Levy, and Mr. T, T. Wilkinson. 

Construction, — In E D the given diameter of the circumscribed 
circle A B C D, take E G » given radius of the inscribed circlci 
and 6 F = 3 E G ; draw A G B, F C perpendicular to D E, and 
join A C, B C ; then A C B is the triangle reguired. 

D«mon«/ra/ton.— Join E B, E C, make E O » E B, draw O R 
perpendicular to A B, and O H to E D; then O is the centre*and 
O R the radios of 'the inscribed circle (" Bland's Geom. Prob.'' 
page 247). Now ECa «ED, EF = 4ED, EG = 4EB2 = 
4 E 0«; therefore EC«2EO, orEO = OC; hence E H =» 
H F « 2 E G; therefore OR=»HG«GE = the given radius 
of the inscribed circle, and the radius of the circumscribed circle 
is equal to the given one by constraction. Again, by ** Bland/' page 250, E C : £ 
::AC + BC:AB;butEC=2EO; therefore A C + B C « 2 AB, that is AC, 
A B, B C are in arithmetical progression. 

LIST OF MATFIEMATICAL ANSWERS* 

Amicus, ans. 173, 174 ; E', Great Stukely, ans. 171, 172, 173, 174 ; John Godward, 
Chelsea, ans. 171, 172; William Godward, jun., Chelsea, ans. 171, 172, 173,174; 
W. H. Levy, Shalbourne, ans. 171, 172, 173, 174; A. M., ans. 171, 172, 173, 174; 
Socins, ans. 171 ; T. T. Wilkinson, Burnley, ans. 172, 173, 174. 




NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR JuLY, 1853. 

QuES. \7 5,^ Proposed by Mr. John Smith, Manchester. 
Given x* + 4 nfl x ^ a\ to find jr. 

QuES. 176. — Proposed by. Mr, John Thompson^ London. 

From a company of 60 men, six are draughted oflF every night on guard : 
on how many different nights can a different selection be made ? and on 
how many of these will two given men be found on guard ? 
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QxjKS. 177 .^^Proposed by Amicus. 

Resolve a given force into two othersy whose difference shall be given, 
and which shall act at a given angle* 

QuES. 178. — From the Senate House Problems /or 1853, communicated by 

Mr. W, H, Levy* 

If a, bj c, d be perpendiculars from the angles of a quadrilateral upon 
the diagonals di, d^ show that the square of the sine of the angle between 
the diagonals is equal to 

(fl + c) (A + cf) 

- - I a 

rf,rf, 

*«* It is particularly requested that all mathematical contribations be forwarded, at 
/a/e«/, hj the 20 th of each month. 



GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

EASTER, 1853. 
{Continued from p, 192.) 

MISTRESSES. 

GRAMMAR. 

Section I. — 1. What is meant by an Article ? When can the indefinite article be 
used, and when can it not be used ? 

2. How are the possessive adjective pronouns formed ? Decline the third peraonal 
pronoun, in both numbers, through all its genders. 

3. Should interjections be considered as parts of speech ? Give reasons for your 
opinion . 

Section II. — Write a paraphrase of one of the following passages :— 

1» ''Adam, Heaven's high behest no preface needs i 
Sufficient that thy prayers are heard : and death, 
Then due by sentence when thou didst trangress, 
Defeated of his seizure maby days, 
Given thee of grace ; wherein thou mayst repent, 
And one bad act with many deeds well done 
Mayut cover : well may then thy Lord, appeased, 
Redeem thee quite from death's rapaoious claim : 
But longer in this Paradise to dwell 
Permits not ; to remove thee t am come, 
And send thee from the garden forth, to till 
The ground whence thou wast taken, fitter soil.^* 

2. <' This is the state of ntn : To>day he pats forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blemoms. 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ( 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, /u// sorely 
His greatness is a^ripening, nips his shoot; 
And then he falls, as I do* I have ventured 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But /ar beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rade stream, that muit for ever hide me.*' 
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Section Ill.^Parse and explain the conatnictioii of the words printed in italics in 
the passage which you hk^e chosen. 

Sbction IV. — 1. Write short sentences in which the words water, run, travel^ arch, 
respecttvelfy are used as nouns ; and other short sentences in which they are used as 
yerbs. 

2. What is the literal meaning of the terms notm and verl ; and what is the exact 
use of each as a part of a sentence ? 

3. Give the meaning, and, if you can, the etymology of the following words : — ret/, 
quittance f fragment t atom, calloue, oteify, haggard, meagre. 

Sbotion V. — 1. In what respects does the structure of sentences now usual differ 
from that which was usual two centuries ago ? How did the difference come to pass ? 

2. Of what languages is the English language composed, and in what proportions ? 
Point out advantages or disadvantages which it derives from its composite character. 

3. Mention, in chronological order, the literary works which have been most 
esteemed in England from the reign of Elizabeth to the beginning of the present 
century ; and give a short account of the works which yon name. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Section I.— Draw a map of — 

1. The county in which your school is situated, and put in (with names) the chief 
towns, hiUs, riven, and roads. 

2. Ireland, with towns, mountains, and rivers. 

3. Italy, with its principal divisions. 

Add a description of the occupations, habits, &c, of the people of the country 3rou 
select. 

Sbction II. — 1. Describe the situation of as many of these places as you know :— 
Cork, Belfast, Channel Islands, Hull, Leeds, Devonport, Perth, Montreal, Bombay, 
Ionian Islands, Mysore, Port Philip, Natal, Antigua, Baffin's Bay, New Orleans, Quito, 
Valparaiso, Brazil, Tobolsk, Pekin. 

2. Name and show on a map of the world, drawn by you, the British Colonies, and 
tell their different products. 

3. Name the exports of China, Morocco, Cape Colony, Australia, Greece, Egypt, 
United States, Manilla, Sandwich Isles, Guinea. 

Sbction III. — ^Write notes of a lesson — 

1. On the barometer and thermometer as connected with geography. 

2. On the causes which affect climate. 

3. On the varieties and distributions of the human race. 

Section IY.— Write notes of a lesson describing the characteristics of any three 
animals, bracketted together — 

1. Crocodile] 2. Whale 1 3. Shark 
Tiger V Wolf V Kangaroo 

Ostrich J Elephant J Eagle 

. DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Section I. — 1. What msterials would you bring under the notice of yonr senior girls 
for under-clothing ? and what would you say about the comparative price and durability 
of the several items which you name ? 

2: What would be a fair price for a good pair of blankets for a bed six feet by three ? 
Wliat is the usual width of linen sheeting ? How many yards would you require for a 
pair of sheets for the foregoing bed ? 

3. How may the tendency which worsted stockings have to shrink in washing be most 
effectually checked ? 

Section II. — 1. Give full directions for boiling potatoes; and trace distinctly the 
whole process, from their being taken out of the sack or store to their being placed upon 
the table. In purchasing them, how may the best be known ? 

2. Give exact recipes for preparing the following articles for use, vis. : — 

Barley-water. 

Arrow-root, or sago. 
[3.) Porridge of Scotch oatmeaL 
[4.) A rice pudding, with or without eggs. 
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Section III. — 1. Explain the proyerb, ** Stuff a cold, ttarvea/ever.^* What reme- 
dies would you adviie for an ordinary cold ? What Bymptoms would indicate danger ; 
and, in such a case, what immediate precautions would be desirable if medical aid were 
not speedily procurable ? 

2. How would you treat a severe bruise, and a deep cut ? 

3. If a young chUd were seized with a convulsiye fit, what steps ought instantly to be 
taken. 

4. If it were necessary for you to apply leeches, to what methods would you have 
recourse in the event of their not biting readily ? 

Section IV. — ^Write the notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects :«• 

1. What are the considerations which should principally influence a young servant in 
the selection of her first place. 

2. The undue consumption of bread (in proportion to other articles of food) by most 
cottagers' families. 

3. The necessity of a due supply of light and air in a dwelling, in order to the health 
of its inmates. 

MUSIC. 

Section I.^l. Write a short Essay on the importance of instruction in Mnsic. 
^ 2. Give notes of a lesson on *' Reading in Time." 

3. Explain, as yon would to Pupil Teachers, the principles of Simple Counterpoint. 
Illustrate the lesson by reference to the annexed passage : — 
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Section II. — Explain these terms— 
1. Scale, minim f allegro, piano. 
Or, 2. Bar, rest, eharp, accidental. 
Or, 3. Ditcord, dominant, modulation. 

Section III. — In the annexed passage — 

1. Name each interval in the melody and bass. 
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Or, 2, Name the chords marked x and the discord marked and x x , show that the 
latter Ls correctly retolved. 
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Or, 3. Add on the blank stave a fourth part for a tenor Toice ; explaining the reaaon 
for the choice of each note in that part. 

Sbctiom IY.-— 1. Explain fully the terms eommon and iriph time. 
2. In the annexed passage, insert the proper signatures for time. 
Or, 3. Gire notes of a lesson on it, as an iiinstration of the diffisrenfe lengths of the 
semibreTei minim, crochet, and qvaver. 
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Sbctxon Y.-— 1. Explain ho# the key may be known in the last chords of the above 
passage. 

2. What is an '* ttutheniic cadence ? *' Point ont any which yon perceive in the above 
passage. 

3. What is " iMiuUUion t " Point out an example in the above passage. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

Section I. — Explain clearly your method of teaching one of the following subjects: — 

1. Reading. 

2. Grammar. 
8. Geography. 

Section II. — Describe the organization which you would adopt in one of the following 
cases and your reasons for preferring it :•— 

1. A mixed school of 70 children, with one Pupil Teacher. 

2. A girls' school of 100, with two Pupil Teachers. 

3. A girls' school of 150, with three Pupil Teachers. 
Illustrate your answer by a ground plan. 

Section III. — 1. What heads should a good register inclade, nnd what are the ad- 
vantages of keeping one ? 
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2. OiTe a copy of the time-table in your own ichool, and state the principle upon 
which it has been constmcted. 

3. What subjects would you teach in a school attended by 80 girls, whose ages vary 
from 6 to 13, and in what order would you introduce them ? 

Section IV.— Write an essay on one of the following subjects : — 

1. The best means of maintaining discipline. 

2. The influence of a Mistress in forming the habits and character of her pupils. 

3. The true aim and objects of elementary education for the female children of the 
kboonng classes. 

MASTERS. 

Section I. — Give concisely the principal erents recorded in one of the following 
periods :•— 

1. From the flight of Moses into Midian to the first giving of the law on Sinai. 

2. During the life of Samuel. 

3. From the death of Solomon to that of Ahab. 

Section II. — Give a short account of the book — 

1. Of Ruth, 

2. Of Esther, 

3. Or of DanieL 

Section III. — 1. Mention the different kinds of miracl wrought by our Lord. 
Which of them occurred at or near Jerusalem ? 

2. Enumerate the parables of our Lord ; and (avoiding fanciful interpretation) give 
the obvious lesson conveyed in any three of them. 

3. Cite the prophecies of our Saviour which have been fulfilled. 

Section IV. — Complete and explain one of the following texts, stating where it 
occurs : — 

1. Think not that I am come to destroy the law, &c. 

2. Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, &c. 

3. Bat I say unto yoi^'* Whosoever is angry," &c. 

Section V. — 1. Enumerate the appearances of our Lord after his resurrection. 

2. Narrate and explain the cleansing of the Temple. What maybe a probable reason 
of the little immediate opposition which it met with ? 

3. Narrate the order of events on the five days preceding the crucifixion. 

Section VI. — 1. Give a short account of the life and character of St. John the 
Eraogelist, and state wherein his gospel differs from the others. 

2. Explain the occasion and circumstances under which St. Paul's celebrated speech 
before Agrippa was delivered. 

3. Give a short analysis of the Epi&tle to the Ephesians, and account for the particular 
character of some of the similitudes employed in it. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

Section I. — 1. Describe the general character, condition and mode of employment 
of the labouring poor amongst whom your school is situated. By what means would 
you be most likely to secure the co-operation of the parents in the education of their 
children ? 

2. Draw up a time-table suitable for a town or country school, where in the former 
there is an average attendance of 100 children, and, in the latter (a mixed one), 90. 

3. Draw a ground-plan of a school for 100 children, showing distinctly the position 
you consider best for the windows, benches, desks, and class-room. Give your reasons. 

Section II. — 1. What is meant in reference to school management by the terms — 
organization, discipline, method. 

2. Show in what way a deficiency in each of the foregoing particulars severally affects 
the welfare of a school. 

3. Describe fully the methods you adopt in teaching reading, arithmetic, and 
grammar. 

Section III. — What do you understand by " notes of a lesson ;'' write the notes of 
a lesson on one of the following subjects :— 

Light, 
Snow, 
Coarse Language. 
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Section IV. — 1. In what way does the study of mutic and drawing form an important 
part of national education ? 

2. What are the peculiar dangers, moral and physical, to which the profession of a 
teacher is liable ? Show how each may be guarded against. 

3. Write a short essay on the practical importance of command of temper in teachers. 

MECHANICS AND PHYSICS. 

Section T. — 1. State the law of equilibrium on a straight lever of the first kind, and 
prove that, if two weights balance one another when the lever is horizontal, they will do 
so in every position of the lever. 

2. Three bodies, weighing respectively 1 lb., Slbs., and 5 lbs., being placed in a straight 
line, so that the second is one foot beyond the first, and the third two feet beyond the 
second ; find their centre of gravity. 

3. Prove that if two forces acting at the same point be represented in magnitude and 
direction by two adjacent sides of a parallelogram, their resultant will be represented in 
magnitude and direction by that diagonal of the parallelogram which passes through tlie 
point of intersection of the two sides. 

Sbction II. — 1. If a heavy body fall 40 feet in vacuo from rest, what speed will it 
attain, and what time will be occupied in the fall ? 

2. Determine the horse power of an engine which pumps up 3000 cubic feet of water 
in an hour from a depth of 40 fathoms, supposing the modulus of the machine to be f . 

3. Show how to estimate the work accumulated in a body moving with a given velo- 
city ; and thence determine bow far a ball, projected with a velocity of 30 feet per 
second, would roll over a grass-plot, if the force of friction were equal to one-fifth of the 
weight of the ball. 

Section III. — 1. Describe the hydrostatic balance^ and show how to find, by means 
of it, the specific gravity of a solid body, heavier than water. 

2. How is the graduation of a common thermometer affected ? When the mercury in 
Fahrenheit* s thermometer stands at 77, what is its height in the cen%ra<f« thermometer ? 

3. Give some account of the nature and properties of sot<fi(I/»and thence explain the 
construction of the human ear. 

Section IV. — 1. State the law which regulates the reflection of Uyhtf and explain the 
construction and use of the camera lucida. 

2. Describe the eolar microecope^ and illustrate its action by a diagram. 

3. How are photographic portraits produced ? 

Section V. — 1. Describe a mariner** compass^ the means by which the compa»»'box 
is made to retain a horizontal position through all the ship's movements, and the con- 
trivance for preventing the needle from dipping, 

2. Give some account of the origin of galvanism^ and of its identification with electric 
city. How may a voltaic pile be constructed ? 

3. Describe any contrivance with which you are acquainted for applying electricity 
to move clock 'machinery. 

Section VI. — 1. Explain the difference between chemical and mechanical combina- 
tions, and illustrate your ideas by reference to the elements which compose air and 
water. 

2. What substances may be considered as simple combustibles^ and what as supporters 
of combustion ? What are the respective functions of these two classes of substances in 
the process of combustion ? 

3. Describe the nature and sources of the food of plants, and show how an acquaint- 
ance with these things may be rendered useful in practical agriculture. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE OPERATIVE CLASSES. 

We return with no slight degree of pleasure to the consideration of this 
interesting subject^ which we dwelt upon at some length in our April 
number, for the more we examine into the proceedings of the company, 
the more important, in a moral point of view, do they appear to us ; and 
the lapse of time and the progress of events seem continuouslv to be fur- 
nishing fresh demonstration of their success, and to be leadmg on the 
directors and proprietors to increased liberality and earnestness, and wis- 
dom in the perfecting of their beautiful experiment. 

Indeed it is scarcely proper to consider the matter an experiment any 
longer, — it is very evident that the proprietors themselves do not consider 
it so ; for we understand that they are now so convinced of its positive suc- 
cess, that after increasing (in December) by several hundreds of pounds 
their vote of last spring for the annual cost of the moral improvement of 
the factory, they have lately given to the directors an uncontrolled power 
in the matter, as being a recognised necessary portion of the general 
factory expenses. 

We have, indeed, come to a hopeful condition, to one which may well 
fill our hearts with joy and thankfulness, and brilliant expectations for 
the future, when we find a large manufacturing company, composed 
of several hundred {general^ not culled) proprietors, possessing several 
extensive factories in the metropolis, and now erecting like works upon an 
enormous scale in Lancashire — when such a company has, after mature 
consideration and long and patient experiment, fully recognised it not only 
as a privilege and a duty, but as highly conducive to its own fiscal advan- 
tage, to make it a part of the regular general expenses of their factories to 
promote to the utmost the bodily health and comfort, the intellectual ad- 
vancement, and the moral and religious culture, of all the persons in its 
employ. 

We will briefly recapitulate, for the benefit of our readers, the chief 
things which have been done for the attainment of these objects, as far as 
we have been able to gather them from such sources of information as 
have come within our reach. * 

1. There are several schools within the factory premises, or immediately 
connected with them, adapted to all ages of young persons, both male and 
female, who are engaged in the company's employ. The hours of the 
several schools are arranged so as to fit in with the hours of factory work 
for the various students, and the young persons are transferred from the 
schools to the workshops, and the workshops to the schools, as the factory 
work increases or decreases. The schools are made also a kind of nursery 
for the factory children, to which young persons are admitted for purposes 
both of testing and of training before they are taken into the workshops, 
where otherwise many of them might do mischief to others, or receive 
injury themselves, besides causing much trouble and loss to their em- 
ployers. These schools are conducted by well-trained masters and mis- 
tresses, with ample remuneration, and every care is taken that they should 
have a high intellectual character : but the moral and religious training of 
the students is attended to as the first and paramount duty, the know- 
ledge of Gk)d, the formation of high principles of action, and the cultiva- 
tion of habits of virtue and devotion. The schools appear to be wisely 
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placed under the immediate control of their several masters and mistresses, 
which is a more important element of success than many people are apt 
to imagine ; but instead of being merely turned over to them, as thkr 
business only, and taken no other regard of, they are considered a most 
important part of the fkctory system, and it is the recognised duty of the 
fketory chaplains to give to them close daily attention ; and the managing 
directors themselves exercise over them as much watch^ superintendence 
as over any other department. 

We stated in our April number that the female schools*-**and in fact all 
connected with the moral superintendence of the female part of the fiictory 
— ^had been given over to the absolute care of a lady connected with the 
proprietaiy : this appears to us at once to be a most happy circumstance^ 
and to afford a fair instance of the '^ common sense" judgment of the 
managing directors. We question whether it would be possible to carry out 
the system effectually without some such arrangement. The evils neces- 
sarily attendant upon the employment of females in large factories it can 
scarcely be possible to neutralise ; much less would it be possible to effect 
the good which we now learn may arise from it| without female superin- 
tendence^ the quick perception and instinctive wisdom, and, more than all, 
the gentle, tender sympathy of a self-sacrificing woman's love. Perhaps 
one of the chief difficulties in carrying out such a system of factoiy im- 
provement generally would be in the finding of educated, well-disciplioed 
women to undertake such works of love ; and we are inclined to think 
that among the daily increasing number of those whose hearts are bent 
upon devoting themselves entirely to the service of God and the welfare of 
their fellows, many might well turn their attention to this subject, and find 
in it one of the happiest and most useful fields of action. But our limits 
will not permit us to dwell upon this point,' and we must pass our 
remarks upon two or three of the matters connected with these schools 
which are most worthy of notice. First, in going over these schools we 
were particularly struck with the great care which is taken concerning the 
atmosphere and lighting of the rooms. It must be remarked, that at the 
Vauxhall factories the company has not at present had the opportunity of 
erecting buildings specially adapted to their schools s they are buildings 
which have been erected for other purposes, and some of them are such as 
required not a little cleverness to fit them ifi any degree for their present 
use ; yet no trouble or expense seems to be spared to make them light and 
airy and cheerful ; and the atmosphere, when we visited them, was as 
pure as that of a well-ventilated sitting-room. This is a most important 
point, not only with respect to the physical health, but also to the intel- 
lectual and moral welfare of the students, and it is a matter too frequently 
neglected. Many a school, and many a noble school too, fails in its in- 
tended effect from insufficient attention to ventilation. It is quite impos- 
sible that children boxed up in a hot, fetid atmosphere for many hours 
every day — involuntary cannibals, feeding upon one another, constantly 
imbibing the exhalations of each other's frames— cim make much advance- 
ment in humanity, can become otherwise than degraded. The evil will 
tell in different ways and in different degrees upon different children ; but, 
as a whole, the school will be a failure. The bodily health of the children 
will suffer — their physical energy and activity will decay — and, on the 
average, they will be sickly and ill-grown and emaciated » In moral cha- 
racter they will depreciate, and become lazy and slovenly, and obstinate 
and unamiablci and selfish and deceitful ; and even the mere intellectual 
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character of the school will be degraded, for they will become incapftble of 
mental exertion. 

The Buccess of the whole experiment has not improbably depended in 
no slight degree upon the sound judgment of the managing directors in 
this particular ; and their discretion is equally evident in another kindred 
matter — the making of their school-rooms comfortable, cheerful, happy- 
looking places, instead of the uninyiting, shed-like buildings which they 
generally are. A wide floor, clean walls, a high roof, large wiiidows, and 
good ventilation, are not, we are inclined to thmk, the. only things required 
for a good school-room : there should be no dreariness about ifr— nothing 
cheerless or forbidding i appropriate in all its appointments, it should be 
an inviting, cheerful place, in which the child should feel happy and ** at 
home" — where everything around should be conducive to the cultivation of 
"taste'' and the instinct of beauty. This is a matter too often neglected in 
schools^ How is it possible to teach children cleanliness and neatness 
and order when the walls of their school-room are hung widi ill-arranged, 
untidy maps aind pictures ? And what a mighty instrument of civiliaation 
and moral culture do we neglect when we forget the influence of the senses, 
and leave our school-rooms unadorned by tasteful and appropriate decora- 
tions. Mr. Wilson and his brother have not been unmindful of this mat- 
ter ) on the contrary, it is evident that the greatest care is taken in this 
direction, and it is interesting to see how much they have been able to 
effect with most unpromising materials and opportunities. We are not a 
little curious to see how widely they will carry out the principle in the 
new school buildings which the company has authoriaed them to erect. 
We are quite sure it will not be neglected, and have much hope that, 
under such direction, it will be done judiciously ; and we augur from it 
very happy effects upon the students themselves, besides affording an 
example to others* 

And here we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of narrating an incident 
which has lately been brought under our notice, as aflbrding some illustra«> 
tion of this subject in connection with a kindred one — the judicious choice 
of tasteful and appropriate priies — as well as furnishing an instance of the 
wide influence for good which such a moral work as that which is now 
carrying on by this company may exert. In one of the largest metropolitan 
workhouses, situated in one of the worst districts of London, and very far 
removed from the company's premises, there was lately appointed a new 
nurse to one of the infirmary wards ; the chaplain, on visiting her, was 
agreeably surprised to find the walls of her room hung with religious 
and devoUonal prints of a superior character. On his expressing his plea* 
sure at the circumstance, she told him that her son was accustomed to 
bring them to her, of whom, she spoke in the highest terms, and said, " He 
is very fond of such things, and receives them at ' Price's Patent Candle 
Manufactory,* where he works." 

Another point, with respect to the management of the schools, which 
strikes us as peculi£u*ly worthy of notice, is the judicious system which 
seems to be pursued with respect to the religious instruction. The 
managing directors are quite in earnest in the matter. Religious culture is, 
after all, the great thing which they have in view ; but they act as men 
who well know what they are, and are well acquainted with the materials 
they have to deal with. It must be remembered that in a large establish- 
ment of the kind before us^ there will not only be parents and children 
of all stages of religious ignorance and unbelief, but also persons of all 
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sorts of religious sects and parties. The line which the managing 
directors have taken appears to he a perfectly open and decided one as 
respects their own conduct and duty, and one of loving forhearance and 
tender sympathy with all connectea with them. Our limits forhid us 
to produce extracts upon this interesting point. We proceed to notice 
in connection ¥dth it, 

2. The regular appointment of two chaplains, licensed by the bishop, 
and receiving from the company stipends far above that of an ordinary 
curate, for the spiritual superintendence of all the workpeople in the Vaux- 
hall factories who are willing to receive their attentions. It is, we believe, 
the duty of one of these chaplains to give daily attendance to the factory 
achools, and to the various daily social religious services within the factory 
walls, and in every way to act, as it were, as its family priest ; while the 
duty of the other is to attend to the services of the chapel, and to visit the 
members of the factories in sickness, and look after the spiritual interests 
of their families, each chaplain being responsible for his own department of 
the work, but both labouring together, and each assisting the other as 
occasion serves. 

The evil to be avoided here is the chaplain becoming too much of a 
secular teacher — to the occupation of his time, the exhaustion of his 
physical and mental energy, and the consequent decay of his spiritual health 
and usefulness ; in his sinking of the priestly office in that of an ordinary 
schoolmaster. This is an evil very common with such active parochifd 
clergymen as happen to be great educationists, audit is one which the spirit 
of the times has a tendency to force upon any energetic man placed in such 
a position. We feel sure, from the wisdom they have hitherto displayed, 
that the present managers of the company's affairs will watchfully guard 
against it ; but we have not hesitated to allude to it, because we think that, 
without watchfulness, it is an evil which the peculiar circumstances of the 
case are very likely to bring upon them, and which, if they do fall into it, 
will greatly mar, if not entirely destroy, the noble work which they have 
in hand. 

3. A. large chapel is rented in the neighbourhood of the company's 
Vauxhall factories ; it has been fitted up at considerable expense, for the use 
of the factory people and their families, and is thronged by them Sunday 
after Sunday. The galleries are entirely filled by the factory boys, who are 
taught to chant the services of the Church, and do so heartily and with 
devotion ; the space beneath the galleries is occupied by the girls of the 
factories ; and the centre is occupied by the men whom the company em- 
ploys, together with their wives and such few strangers as may from time 
to time find room. The present chapel, though large, is too small for its 
purpose, and moreover is not very conveniently situated, and, having been a 
meeting-house, has no great beauty or ecclesiastical propriety ; but it is as 
well fitted and as decent, and is kept with as much neatness and order, as any 
fashionable chapel in the metropolis ; and the new chapel which the com- 
pany is about to erect for the factory, we may well hope will supply all short- 
comings, when we see the spirit and views with which it is commenced. ^ 

4. There has been provided and adapted, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the lady who has taken the moral direction of the fem^es of 
the factory, a house for the reception of such girls and other females in the 
company's employ as have not parents in the neighbourhood, or otherwise 
require protection, affording to them the refuge and benefit of a safe, con- 
venient, cheerful, happy " home." 
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5. The next item in our list shall be described in the words of Mr. J. 
P. Wilson, in his proposal of it to the directors^ in December last. We 
regard it as furnishing a fair instance of the parental love and watchful 
sympathy which run through the entire system. ^ 

" We propose to rent a piece of ground near the factory, with grais and trees upon 
it, and to place a careful penon in charge, with a good supply of books, on the sammer 
Sunday afternoons, from two o'clock till ii?e ; and to let the boys, and such of the men 
as choose, come here and sit about in the shade reading. At present this part of the 
Sunday is a great difficulty with our younger boys ; their parents often shut them up in 
the bouse, too often close and unhealthy, except at the times for going to the chapel in 
the morning and evening, and thus give them a gloomy day rather than run the risk of 
mischief in the streets ; for the younger boys will not, as many of the elder ones do, take 
a good walk clear away from the low part of town in which their homes are; but the 
parents would be delighted to send them to any place where they would at once be in 
the open air and out of mischief. We cannot yet say the exact cost of this, but it will 
not be anything considerable." 

We need scarcely add that the proposal was at once adopted. 

6. The cricket was noticed at some length in an extract in our former 
article. Our limits forbid us to go any length into this subject now^ but 
vie quite agree with Mr. Wilson in his estimation of its importance. To 
train the factory lads in fine athletic exercises, and practise them in manly 
sports, in company with their superiors in station and refinement, and espe- 
cially with those whose hearty anxiety is to refine and elevate the lads they 
play with, must, when prudently carried out, have a most beneficial effect. 
The company, under the advice of the managing directors, rents a large 
piece of ground as a cricket-field for the boys of the factory, paying all ex- 
penses connected with it, and giving prizes for the encouragement of the 
play. Here it is that the boys spend most of their summer evenings, fre- 
quently in company with the managing directors and some of the other 
factory authorities ; and we can easily understand Mr. Wilson's high esti- 
mate of the effect which it has upon their health, and physical activity and 
strength, and also upon their moral civilization. 

7. In connexion with the cricket, the gardens were incidentally alluded 
to in our former article, and they seem to be of equal importance. Besides 
being a healthful occupation, gardening must have a most beneficial effect on 
the minds of young persons who have for the most part been bom and 
nurtured in the low districts of the metropolis, and who spend their days in 
factory work, and rest at night in the courts and alleys of London. The 
study of nature in any form is more or less elevating to the mind of youth ; 
bat the watchful, thoughtful, patient spirit of inquiry, the cultivation of 
the taste both in form and colour, and the habit of neatness and order 
which it engenders, render the immediate personal care of a flower-garden 
a very important accessory to the work of education and moral civiliaation. 
This has not been lost sig^.t of by Mr. Wilson and his brother directors, 
under whose recommendation and management the company rents a con- 
siderable piece of ground to furnish flower-gardens for the boys in its 
employ, and encourages and assists them in the cultivation of them. 

8. The summer excursion, which was also alluded to in an extract in 
our former article, is another way in which the company systematically 
cares for the health and enjoyment of the young persons in its employ, and 
seeks to enlarge and cultivate their minds, and inspire them with a love of 
the beauties of nature. The excursion alluded to in our former article was 
one of 100 boys to the neighbourhood of GuHdford, in the year 1850, at 
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an expense of 28^. This was the first and tentative excursion ; that in the 
following year was on a larger scale, and cost 48/. It was still tentative and 
at Mr. Wilson's own charge, and he shall give the account of it himself: — 

** The next excuriion, that of last summer, was on a grander scale : — 250 started be- 
fore lU o'clock in the morninij^ of Saturday, the 2l8t Jane, in a small steamer, from 
Vauxball-bridge, to join a larger steamer lower down the riter, in which to go to Heme 
Bay. The number who had seen the sea before was astonishingly small; I do not know 
exactly what proportion of the whole number, but there was not nearly one in ten who 
had seen it. The sea is not so perfectly sea at Heme Bay, as the country is country at 
Quildford} bat still it was an exceeding delight to them, and as the wind freshened a 
little on the way back, they (which was not quite so delightful) felt as well as saw it ; 
and the majority showed that they did so. All the first who felt qualmish were greeted 
with a general cheer, to console them, but another half-hour made a sad alteration in 
the proportion of the cheerers to the cheered. The day was as perfect as that of the 
previous year, being a broiling hot one (between several cold ones both before and after 
it), and as the water was quite smooth going down, and as the boys so heartily enjoyed 
the voyage down, and the run on shore, and the bathe there, the half or three-quarters 
of an hour's sickness coming back did not much matter ; bat on the contrary would 
make them understand the sea all the better. On the whole I think this excursion was 
as completely successful as that of the previous year, both in the delight the boys derived 
from it, and its effects in opening and benefiting their minds. They will remember it, if 
only for the complete flaying which many of their faces underwent from the sun, although 
the motion of the steamer through the air prevented the day feeling one degree too hot. 
The appearance of their faces the next day in the chapel, compared with what they had 
been the week before, greatly astonished those who did not know the cause*" 

This was written of the excursion of 185 1^ hut hefore the time had come 
round for that of last year the company had adopted it as part of their 
factory system, and had voted to Mr. Wilson the reimhursement of the 
charges of the former occasions. The excursion was made to Famham^ 
at the special invitation of the Bishop of Winchester, and his lordship en- 
tertained 300 factory boys and, we believe, more than 200 factory girls, 
in the castle and its grounds, with old-fashioned episcopal hospitality. 

9. The next thing we have to notice Is a recent arrangement of the com- 
pany, which will affect the health and comfort, and moral welfare, of all who 
are employed by them, both old and young. It is of so peculiar a character, 
and so beautifmly illustrates the parental manner in which the whole factory 
family (for we know no other term which will express their connexion) is 
taken care of, that we feel ourselves compelled to set it before our readers 
in Mr. Wilson's own words, though we shall have to apologize for the 
length of the quotation : — 

** We propose that the Saturday half-holiday of the summer should be made a real 
half*hoUday, instead of being, as at present, a mere arrangement of the men themselves, 
sanctioned by us, to work more on fi^e days of the week, and less on the sixth. The 
regular tea-tio^e is half-past five o'clock, but in summer, it has always been altered to 
six for the first five days of the week, to lengthen thus by half an hour the work of eacb 
of these days ; and the dinner hour for Saturday has been made half-past one, instead of 
half^past tueWe, so as to gain another hour here, and thus to earn the half*hoUday of not 
returning to work after dinner on Saturday. We now propose that the tea*time should 
remain half-past five in summer as well as in winter, and that the Saturday dinner-time 
in summer should remain as in winter, and that the Saturday after-dinner time should 
be given up by the company, the work ceasing, as fiar as possible, at half- past twelve 
o'clock. 

** We sey ' as far ts possible,' because in all such arrangements it b quite ondentood 
that nothing whatever must stand in the way of the perfect performance of evei7 part of 
the work* During the month of October, for instance, the factory, while adapting itself 
to the new state of things caused by such an extra press of business, and while drilling 
in the new people taken on to assist in doing it, gave up the school-time, much of its 
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meal-timM, and all else that interfered with iti one presiing dutj of the moment ai a 
Candle Factory— the tumiof out the largeit possible quantity of candles. It did this 
one duty well, for we sold twenty-four tons for every working day of the month ; and 
there was no fear but that, with proper arrangemeut, all other duties would presently 
again find their time and place without checking this first eue. Aooordingly on the 1st 
NoTember, the additional workers haying become sufficiently practised, we returned to 
our ordinary hours without any diminution of the increased rate of work gained in 
Ootober. 

** We are sorry to say that the summer half«holiday will not benefit all who will have 
contributed to the winter success, because many of them are employed only during 
winter; but even these will be encouraged to endeavour to make to themselves such a 
character as shall bring their names into the list of those employed permanently. Also, 
this difference in number between the winter and the summer workers, while it makes the 
indalgenoe proposed a less boon for the factory as a whole to receive, makes it a less 
eipensive one for the company to grant. 

*' The summer piece-workers will not be affected by the letter of the proposed arrange- 
ment, but then, many of the best of the winter piece-workers are in the summer time* 
workers, at whatever we can find for them to do ; and if it were understood that the spirit 
of the arrangement is, that the company wishes to grant an indulgence equal to the 
sammer half-holiday to all those of its permanent servants who have exerted themselves 
daring the winter, we shall have no difficulty in carrying this into effect in all particular 
eases. 

** In some cases, for instance, of those who are piece-workers all the year round, or of 
those whose work cannot stop at half-past twelve on Saturday afternoon (for there are 
parts of the work which never can stop without loss to the company between twelve 
o'clock on Sunday night and twelve o'clock on Saturday night), it would be almost the 
making of a man or boy, after a year's hard work, to pay him a fortnight's wages (which 
would be equal to the summer weekly half-holiday), and to let him go for that time to 
friends in the country, if he has any, or if he has not, then to the seaside. He comes 
back, especially if a boy, a different creature from what he was when he went away, in 
point of vigour of body and mind, and fitness for another year's hard work ; and, for such 
hard work as ours is at present, a man or a boy at his best in these respects will not find 
that he has much vigour to spare. 

*' Why we speak of this particular form of granting the summer indulgence in parti- 
cular cases is, that we have already tried it in a small way, and with such results as have 
made us wish to attempt something more general. We have sometimes seen a valuable 
man flagging at his work, being evidently in a state in which it was too much for himj 
and we have, as a matter of pecuniary interest to the company, sent him off for a holiday 
for a week or two without stopping his wages, and the experiment, considered as an eco» 
nomical speculation by the company, has completely succeeded. This last summer, also, 
we sent away, at different times, five boys to the country. Three of them, being appren* 
tices, had money of their own, the apprentices having a certain amount of weekly wages 
paid out, and a small weekly sum placed to their credit in the books, to lie at interest, 
and not to be touched except in very special cases. To each of these three we paid out 
5/. of his own money, that he might invest it in good health. The other two boys had 
no means of their own, and, indeed, had been }\^elped by the sick fund of the factory 
through long and dangerous fevers. They returned to their work, but it was plain that 
they were losing strength again daily, instead of gaining it. They would probably, like 
too many a factory boy before them, on returning to his work pulled down by fever, have 
continued to get weaker and weaker at it, until compelled to leave it altogether; and here 
would cease, according to the established trade principle of a fair day'a work for a fair 
day'8 pay, all connection between their master and them, and he need not, in walking 
through bis factory, let any uncomfortable thoughts be raised in his mind by two new 
and healthy faces appearing where two sickly faces had been before ; and if he wishes to 
avoid such thoughts he liad better ask no questions, for the answer would probably be, 
that, losing with their work the wages which gave them their only chance of recovering 
their strength, they sank all the faster after leaving it, so that but few weeks at home 
were needed to prevent their sickly faces troubling any one more. But the factory sick 
fimd gave our two boys 2/. each, and the company as much more, and sent them off to 
Margate. The two or three weeks' change sent these two and the other three back to 
their workiquite different beings, hhle to bear anything. 

*' Upon this proposal of a fortnight's holiday in summer to some of those deprived, by 
the nature of the work, of the weekly half-holiday, we would remark, in deprecation of 
our being thought to propose something too much out of the course of common factory 
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management, that all engaged in the coanting-honae have, as a matter of course, three 
weeks' holiday in each year, and that we onrseWes get holidays as we can, and this with- 
out 'any donbt in onr mind that holiday-making is a positive saving of time in the long 
ran, from the greater power of work given by it ; and we would state that the result of 
our observation here, both on such little chance opportunities of observation as those 
above noticed, and on such others as are afforded us by those of our men who are able 
to make visits to the country on their own funds, is, that the value of holiday and change, 
so generally admitted in the case of those who work with their heads, holds good also, 
although not generally thought to do so, in the case of those whose work is chiefly 
bodily. In our particular case, indeed, the principle holds more strongly for the body- 
workers than for the mind-workers, because the former have not even the partial daily 
change of sleeping in an atmosphere a little more free than that in which their day's work 
is passed ; the situation and air of a London labourer's home being even worse, in general, 
than those of his factory. We believe that such holiday-makings as are here proposed, 
whether the weekly or the other, in all cases where the people are already far enough 
advanced to be out of danger of mis-spending the time so given them, would be one im- 
portant means of arresting the sad physical degeneration notorious in city working 
people, and which made a recruiting officer assert that it would be impossible in all Man- 
chester to raise a regiment of dragoons ; and if this be so, then our point is proved that 
holiday-making is as much saving of time to body-workers as to mind-workers. 

** It is possible that, for the many cases of boys weakened through sickness so as to 
need change, and yet without friends in the country, and not themselves such as could 
well be trusted alone, the best and cheapest way of carrying the plan out will be, that the 
company should have some place at Margate, or elsewhere, with a trustworthy person in 
charge of it, to receive and look after them. We mention this now not as a thing upon 
which we have at all made up our minds, but only to prevent our being suspected of 
carrying out some wild scheme of our own fancy, if any one should hear of our making 
the experiment and not be aware of the circumstances under which it is made. 

'' It is difficult to state the amount of money involved in our different proposals with- 
out giving an erroneous impression, for the figures look alarmingly large when viewed 
in any other light than the light in which they always show themselves to us who are in 
the midst of the business, and which is the only true one, that of their amount relatively 
to the extent of the business and to the size of the other figures with which it has to 
deal ; and we beg that no opinion may be formed upon any of them, as to their propriety 
or otherwise, until what we shall say in the end of this letter on the subject of their 
absolute and relative amounts shall have been carefully weighed. With this caution, we 
shall give the money amount of each proposal as nearly as we can, but shall not give any 
tabulated statement of the whole, because in such a statement the figures, being sepa- 
rated from their explanations, give an altogether false idea ; and we deprecate before- 
hand any such statement being drawn up against us as an objection to our plans. No 
single figure shall appear in this letter of which we do not prove the propriety as we go 
along, and that is all that we are concerned about ; for if each part be right the whole 
must be right, and moreover, in such a case^ the only possible way of proving the Tight- 
ness of the whole is to prove that of each part. If, for instance, we were called to 
account for paying away in any week 800/. or 900/. of the company's money in wages, 
we could not prove ourselves right in ,doing so except by showing, of each one of more 
than a thousand small separate amounts, that it was a profitable outlay for the company 
to make : and when we had shown this, any exception taken to their aggregate amount, 
and any asking for proof of its propriety, would of course be absurd. 

** The money amount of our first proposal, that of the extra pay, is about 900/. The 
amount of the second proposal, that of the summer holiday, has no business to appear 
in money at all. The true statement is this : we are going to pay each one of a certain 
number of our people wages for 3110 hours in each future year, as we have in each past 
year ; but we are going to make them work in future only 3006 hours for their pay of 
3110, and we assert that out of these 3006 hours' work done, in the spirit in which it 
will be done, we shall get more value than out of 3110 hours in the ordinary spirit; 
and we would respectfully suggest that this is a matter of which the decision must 
depend so entirely upon knowledge of the particular circumstances, that we are really 
the only competent judges upon it. The only way, then, in which we can give a money 
amount for thi^ second proposal is by saying, that if the abstract question -were asked, 
* What would be the money difference betweep 3110 hours and 3006 for t^e whole of 
those to whom you propose to give the holiday, supposing the speed and quality of the 
work to be alike in the two cases ?' the answer would be, * About 1200/.' But let th« 
real question be asked, ' What is the difference between 3006 hours of such labour aa 
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you will have and 3110 hours ordinary labour?' Our ansirer would be, ' Some hundred 
pounds, but we cannot tell how many, in favour of the smaller number, so that we should 
prefer it to the other at the same price/ If, therefore, this second proposal were made 
to figure in a tabulated statement of nothing but figures, as involving an outlay of 1200/., 
this, though true in appearance, would be absolutely false in fact. The circumstance of 
three-fourths of the work being piece-work in no way affects the argument ; for the time« 
work and wagea are the standard to which the piece-work and wages are from time to 
time readjusted, and every improvement in the power of work generally in the factory 
neoessarily brings cheaper piece-work.'* 

10. We gave, in our former article, some account of a tea-party given 
to the girls of the factory, at which we had the privilege of being present. 
Such tea-meetings, or home festivals, given in winter and spring to the 
factory hoys, are a regular part of the system, and are charged to the com- 
pany's expenditure. They are given not only as a reward and means of 
enjoyment, but in order also to keep the lads away from more dangerous 
amusements, and as an instrument of cinlization, Mr, Wilson says: — 

** It was on Easter Monday that our first tea-party was held, partly in order to try 
our powers of attraction against those of Camberwell and Greenwich fairs, both of whi(& 
are within reach of the fiictory. Onn were the atronger, both then and on the Whit 
Monday following.'' 

1 1 . We have, in the next place, to notice a vote hy the proprietors for 
the provision of baths and washing-places within the walls of their factories, 
for the comfort and health of their workpeople, and especially of the hoys 
in their employ ; and, in connexion with this matter, a good and comfort- 
able room for the workmen who desire it to take their meals in, and a good 
kitchen and cooking apparatus where their meals may be dressed : these 
two last-stated arrangements having especial reference to the night-work 
of the Belmont factory, which was found to present peculiar temptations 
to the men and boys employed in it, from the necessity which existed to 
many of them of frequenting the eating-houses and beer-shops of the neigh- 
bourhood, in order to procure their midnight meals. 

12. We have already noticed that, in connexion with the intended new 
chapel at Yauxhall, rooms are to be provided for the men belonging to the 
factories. These rooms are for the use of an association which has sprung 
up spontaneously among the men themselves, and which they call " The 
Mutual Improvement Society." Reference to the printed '* Reports " of 
the company will show its origin, and how sound and healthy is the 
moral work which was so lovingly begun and carried on by the managing 
directors, and has since been adopted by the company. 

Our concluding quotation will show the result of this movement after 
eight months' trial, and also show what the company has already done to 
assist it, for the recommendations of the following extract were all agreed 
to: — 

« The men's Mutual Improvement Society, which is in no way interested in the edu- 
cational votes of last March, having now been in existence some length of time, and 
succeeding so well as to leave no doubt of its permanence and usefulness, we propose to 
pay to it 100/. as the company's subscription for this year. They have found it abso- 
lutely necessary, on account of the varying states of progress of the members, to take a 
house, in order to get several different class-rooms, using the night-light school-room, 
which we lent to them at night for their first start, only as a reading and lecture room. 
Por this and other things they need more money than their own subscriptions amount 
to— more, indeed, than they ought to amount to, considering that they have their wives 
and families to provide for ; and if the subscription were made luificientiy high to bring 
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in the anomit neceuary for working the society efficientlj, many of the best of them 
would, as a matter of principle, deprive themselves of the pleasure and advantage of con- 
tinning to belong to it. 

" We propose also 50/. for a similar society now setting hard to work in the Battersea 
factory. The members of this belonged at first to the society here, but the walk of an 
hour out and an hour home again was fonnd an insuperable obstacle to properly attend- 
ing it, and has led them, in the increasing importance of the Battersea factory, and 
increasing number of those employed in it, to set up for themselves ; also 25/. for a 
society of the same sort in the Manor-street factory ; and 25/. for an important class, 
formed chiefly among the Belmont apprentices, and superintended by the head engineer 
and the foreman of the carpenters, and which they call the experimental class, but which 
at present is hard at work making a lot of philosophical apparatus: engineer apprentices, 
coppersmith, carpenters, and coopers all working in their own time, each at what he is 
best able to do towards this purpose ; so that the money they require is chiefly for mate- 
rial, and each pound given them will become two or three in value of apparatus by their 
labour put upon it. It is an admirable method (we can say so, because it was devised 
by the foreman and the boys themselves, without any suggestion from us) of advancing 
our mechanic apprentices in knowledge and skill, and will also bring into view the par- 
ticular capabilities of the other boys of the factory allowed to join them, and will thus 
guide us in the choice of future apprentices. They hope to employ some of the summer 
half-holidays in visiting different fisctories to which we may be able to introduce them. 
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We have not by any means furnished a complete list of the company's 
acts of wise liberality in the great moral work which it is carrying on. 
Had our limits permitted^ we might have dwelt with advantage, at some 
length, upon " the savings-bank," " the sick fund " (which is a fund long 
ago formed among the workpeople themselves in the company's Yauxhall 
factories, and to which the company has now vohmteered to contribute 
about 200^. a year), the system of indoor amusements to young persons of 
the factories, the encouragement of music, the instruction in various useful 
trades, the system of prizes and rewards, the encouragement of private 
reading and study, the large and wise distribution of books, and several 
other matters. Of these, however, we must, for want of space, omit all 
further notice ; and we must, with still greater regret, delay till a future 
opportunity the discussion of certain general principles on which, we be- 
lieve, the success of this noble Christian work has, under the Divine bless- 
ing, mainly depended. 



ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 

(Continued from p. 202.) 

The '('fourth lecture is on " The Rise of New Words," and mast not detain 
us long. It is an additional lecture, and our author seems conscious that 
he has exceeded the needs of his original audience, and sometimes moved 
in a sphere too remote from that in which their future work would lie. It 

* Reverting to Mr. Trench's observation, that a people's use of words may afford an 
insight into their habits of thought and feeling, we may produce, as instances of the 
commercial nature of those of our own countrymen, the following selection, all of which 
in their recently-acquired usages point very directly to their place of birth :— • 
- Indorse — from the discount office. 

Margin — from the accountant's. 
. Patent — from the consulting engineers, though with a retrospect to an earlier source. 

Antecedent — perhaps from the lowly stirps of our national schools. 

JleaUze^from commercial speculations, or with some, from the myths of Germanism* 

Outside — it is difficult to say whence. 
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is, however, well wbrthy of a careful perusal by readers of more extensive 
views. 

To the introduction of Christianity, to its rise and progress, as recorded 
in ecclesiastical history, to discordant interpretations of its doctrines, many 
important words, and usages of words, may be easily traced; and, as 
matter of curiosity at least, the times when, and the occasions wherefore, 
certain historical and geographical names were first imposed, are suggested 
as deserving of inquiry. 

For instance, when and by whom were the Christians first so called ? 
not by themselves, but by their adversaries (Acts xxvi. 28 ; 1 Pet. iv. 16). 
Mr. Trench proceeds to teach us what may be learnt of circumstances 
closely connected with the progress of the apostolic mission, and of sin- 
gular influence upon it. 

Then again, when, in what stage of our history, and under what pre- 
dominant authority, did the name of Anglia, or England, supplant that of 
Britain, by which this island had been known for more than a thousand 
years ? Our author, be it remembered, is lecturing in the episcopal city of 
Winchester, and the question is calculated to affect the civic feelings of his 
auditors ; for at Winchester, an old chronicler afiirms, the change was 
determined and completed. But the cause, more than any other, which 
creates additions to the vocabulary of any language, is, when " new moral 
and spirtual forces begin to work, and to stir society to its central depths." 
The most illustrious example is that of a revealed religion, ''clothed in the 
languages of Greece and Rome, languages which in their previous form 
might have sufficed, and did suffice, for heathenism, sensuous and finite as 
it was, but not for the spiritual and infinite of a New Dispensation." 

Mr. Trench prefers the words "idolatry" and "Saviour," as eminent 
examples of the necessity of stamping a new impression on the currency 
of Imperial Rome. 

The moral and metaphysical philosophy of Greece, its introduction into 
the vernacular speech of Rome, and the difficulties experienced in its pro- 
gress, as manifested in the writings of Cicero — the scholastic and mystic 
theology and metaphysics of the middle ages — presented in their turns 
fresh requirements, which in course of time were duly satisfied. And 
within our own memory, we may add, what an inundation of neoteric 
revivals or inventions has been poured in upon us to attend tfie dis- 
coveries of modern science, and to add to the subtle and fickle nomencla- 
ture of the learned and abstruse inquisitors into the perplexed and per- 
plexing domain of mental philosophy. But we can accompany Mr. Trench 
no further in this very admirable addition to the course delivered at the 
Diocesan School at Winchester. 

The fifth lecture, " On the Distinction of Words," brings us back to 
a branch of the discussion of more general interest, and importance too, 
to the audience for which they were intended. It is to the subject of 
Synonyms and their distinction, with the advantages to be derived from 
the study of them, that this lecture is devoted. By synonyms is here 
meant, of course, not words, as the name imports, of precisely the same 
meaning, but " words of like significance in the main, but with a certain 
tinlikeness as well," otherwise, indeed, there could be no distinction to 
study. To discriminate the minute shades between likeness and unlike- 
ness, and to preserve the exact point of sameness, is a task that has been 
frequently attempted, but never yet, we may venture to say, with com- 
plete and unequivocal effect. 

2 
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Mr. Trencb, we are glad to observe, differs from Dr. Whately on the 
essential question of the vahie of etymology in researches into the meaning 
of words ; — the former claiming and the latter disclaiming its assistance ; 
and a little book^ with an " editor's preface/' by the Archbishop of Dublhi, 
entitled ''A Selection of English Synonyms," has been recently published, 
in the composition of which, we presume, the anonymous author has relied 
on present usage, and present usage alone, as a just and sufficient ground 
of distinctive explanation. But Dr. Whately, in his " Logic," has rather 
embarrassed us by exhibiting, to our apprehension, a manifest inconsistency 
in practice with his theoretical principle. We hesitated, and asked our* 
selves. Can this be ? can this have befallen so sagacious a mind as that of 
Dr. Whately ? We will put it in the power of our readers to judge for 
themselves. 

^^ It is worth observing," he says, *' as a striking instance of the little 
reliance to be placed on etymology as a guide to the meaning of a word " 
(t. e, our present usage*) ; " that hypostasis, substantia, and understand- 
ing, so widely different in their sense " (i. e, in their usage), " correspond 
in their etymology." — Logic, p. 215, n. 25. 

And this he urges, after having in the text resorted to the etymology of 
hypostasis to account for the adoption of that word by the Greek theolo- 
gians, and after having produced the etymological, t. e. the intrinsic, meaning 
of the word, as affording a sufficient reason for their otherwise unaccount- 
able adopted application of it. " It " (the word hypostasis ^ Dr. Whately 
informs us) " seems calculated to express ' that which stands under * 
(i. e. the subject of attributes).'* 

Undoubtedly it does, and as undoubtedly justifies the appropriation of 
it to the especial necessities of those learned men. And we are sadly mis- 
taken in our notions if this same etymological meaning will not as satis- 
factorily account for the "different senses" in which we use the other two — 
substance and understanding. Substance is " that which stands under 
(t. e, the subject of qualities ; the qualities of matter or spirit)." Under- 
standing, ** that which stands under ; i, c." (to continue Dr. Whately's ex- 
pression) "the subject of thoughts, ideas; that on which they are impressed." 
And this will not inaptly conform vnth the modern language of mental phi- 
losophy, that the subject is the knowingy and the object is the KNOWN.f 

This reference to etymology affords a guiding star to Mr. Trench 
through some pages of his book : " You will observe," he writes, " that 
in most of the words which I have adduced I have sought to refer their 
usage to their etymologies, to follow the guidance of these, and by the 
same aid to trace the lines of demarcation which divide them" (pp. 162-3). 
*' Though words," he continues, " often ride very slackly at anchor on 
their etymologies, may be borne hither and thither by the shifting tides 
and currents of usage, yet are they for the most part still holden by them. 
Very few have broken away, and drifted from their moorings." 

As a specimen of the excellent use which Mr. Trench has made of these 
just conceptions, we will produce his acute examination of the two words, 
" instruction and education," words at this time of deep and general in- 
terest ; — as the thoughts of all who do think are directed to it as one of the 
grand topics of the day — the extension and improvement of the national 

* This is all that the selection has in view. 

t Morell, •' Elements of Psychology," introd. p. 2 j and see ante, p. 199, Tooke'a 
assertion. 
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edttcation. No other could have been presented to us more appropriate 
and welcome to the pages of this journal. 

" There is no snch fruitful source of coofusiou and mischief as this — two words are 
tacitly assumed as equivalent, and therefore exchangeable, and then that which may be 
assumed, and yrith truth, of one is transferred to the other, of which it is not true. 
Thus, for instance, it often is with * instruction' and ' education/ 

" Cannot we * instruct' a child ? it is asked ; cannot we teach it geography, or arith- 
metic, or grammar, quite independently of the Catechism, or even of the Scriptures ? 

" No doubt you may ; but canyon 'educate' without bringing moral and spiritual 
forces to bear upon the mind and affections of the child ? And you must not be per- 
mitted to transfer the admissions which we freely make in regard of ' instruction,' as 
though they also held good in respect of ' education.' For what is 'education?' Is 
it a furnishing of a man from without with knowledge, and facts, and information ; or is 
it a drawing forth from within, and a training of the spirit of the true humanity which 
is latent within him ? Is the process of education the filling of the child's mind, as a 
cistern is filled with waters brought in buckets from some other source, or the opening 
up of its owii fountains ? 

" Now, if we give any heed to the word ' eduoation,' and to the voice which speaks in 
the word, we shall not long be in doubt. 

" Education must educe, being from * educare,' which is but another form of ' educere,' 
and that is ' to draw out,' and not ' to put in.' ' To draw out' what is in the child, the 
immortal spirit which is there, this is the end of education ; and so the word declares. 
The putting io is indeed most needful ; that i&, the child must be instructed as well as 
educated; and the word instruction' just means furnishing; but not instructed in- 
stead of educated. He must first have powers awakened in him, measures of spiritual 
value given him, and then he will know how to deal with the facts of this outward 
world ; then instruction in these will profit him, but not without the higher trainings 
still less as a substitute for it" (pp. 171 et seg,).* 

The sixth and last lecture is, " On the Schoolmaster's Use of Words/* 
in which our author assumes the office of applying, and suggesting some 
ways for the intended teachers in training schools to apply, what he has 
spoken to practical ends ; he explains to them the great benefits they will 
derive from their heihg made acquainted with the rudiments of the Latin 
tongue, as an important help in acquiring a fuller knowledge of their own ; 
and he very emphatically denounces the attempt to introduce the scheme 
of phonetic spelling (a scheme which we hope and believe has already 
perished through sheer inanition). 

Schemes of this kind (as old as the age of the Emperor Augustus) have 
been started at different periods of our own literary history, and have been 
allowed successively to die a natural death. There had been some strug- 
gling to establish themselves in the time of Bacon, who characterises 
this so called reformation, " that writing should be consonant to speaking," 
as a branch of " unprofitable subtlety,'' and especially urges that " the deri- 
vation of words, especially those from foreign languages, are utterly defaced 



* Johnson does not observe this distinction ; it is not his custom. He writes :— 

To INSTRUCT, V, a. To teach ; to form by precept ; to inform authoritatively ; io 
educate ; to institute ; to direct. 

To EDUCATE, V. o, To breed ; to bring up ; to instruct youth. 

And Webster, among much that is better, writes, that to educate is to instruct ; and 
to instruct is to educate, Richardson is in unison with Mr. Trench. 

To instruct, v. To provide or furnish («c. with knowledge or learning) ; to teach, 
to guide, to direct. 

7b educe, v. "1 To EDUCE, to lead or draw forth ; — To educate (met,), 

educate, V, j To lead or draw forth ; to train or exercise (sc) the powers of the 
mind, the paseions, affections, dispositions, manners. 
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and extinguished." Mr. Trench has other reasons against this re^ola- 
tionary innovation, which he urges with considerable force. 

Our author then proceeds to enlarge " On the Families of Words, and 
on their unsuspected Relationships/' and he places himself on the broadest 
and safest foundation for securing success in the pursuit of his inquiries 
into this attractive portion of his course, by a distinct recognition of the 
principle (the non-recognition of which he declares to be the great error 
of Johnson's Dictionary), " that a word has but one meaning, and that all 
the others, however widely they may diverge from one another, and seem 
to recede from this one, may yet be affiliated upon it, may be brought 
to the one central meaning, wnicb grasps and knits them all together" 

(p. 187). 

This is the great principle insisted on, and so elaborately illustrated, in 
"The Diversions of Purley" (a work from which Mr. Trench largely 
borrows in his enumeration of unexpected relationships) ; but the author 
of that work, so admirably characterised by Lord Brougham, limits the 
word meaning to the intrinsic or etymological meaning, and calls the '' all 
others " of Mr. Trench — applieatione ; and which applications should never 
be admitted unless the cause for so doing be apparent in their use. Thus 
to adopt Mr. Trench's instance of the different meanings of the word 
" Ecstasy t" Tooke would maintain that the word meant the same, whether 
applied to '^ madness or delight;" that the application only differed, 
though the cause of it was the same : the difference here depending on 
that which was " ecstasied " — ^in the one case,* the senses ; in the other, 
the feelings — of pleasure, of joy — beyond their usual bounds. And this 
distinction of terms is far the more definite of the two.* 

And now we will conclude these our lucubrations " On the Study of 
Words " by begging the attention of our readers to some rather conflicting 
usages of a word, received by us from the Latin : the adjective ** Natural." 

In Greece and Rome, classical Home, and in the Institutes of Imperial 
Rome, a natural child or parent was distinguished from an adopted one. 
Our customs have not required us to preserve this distinction, and it has 
not been preserved, — unless, unwittingly, by the Surrogates in our Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. 

In the Digest : Natural children are children born of a woman living 
in a state of concubinage, and are distinguished, on the one hand, from 
those bom in matrimony ; and, on the other, from those born either in 
adultery or common harlotry. We do not treat a state of concubinage as 
in the Digest it is treated ; and in common speech, as well as common law, 
every child, born under any other condition than that sanctioned by matri- 
monial law, is called an illegitimate, a base-born, or natural child. 

And yet if we present ourselves before a Surrogate within the precincts 
of Doctors' Commons, when we are undergoing the expensive ceremony 
of taking out letters of administration, we are required to swear (if of a 
father's property) that we are the natural blvl^ lawful sons, or|(if of ason's) 
that we are the natural and lawful father of the deceased. Natural and 
lawful — natural and illegitimate — seem to stand directly opposed. We say, 
seem to stand ; for we have as yet barely surmised what the ecclesiastical 
law intends by natural and lawful — clearly not illegitimate and law^. 



* *' Old Bags ** was a cammon name of Lord Chancellor Eldon, bat no one imagined 
that the meaning of the words " Old Bags " was Lord Chancellor Eldon. 
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But Mr. Cobbett has decided that whenerer '^nataral" is the adjective 
'' to issue of the bodj/' it must mean base-born, illegitimate children ; 
and on this decision he has revived, in the form of a scandal, a circumi^ 
stance which at the time excited many a ribald jest and political sarcasm 
from those on whom Camden bestowed the name of '* improbi verhorum 
aucupes.'* 

It may not, perhaps, be generally known that the ready pen of Mr. 
Cobbett has left us " A History of the Protestant Reformation in England 
and Ireland ; in a Series of Letters, addressed to all Sensible and Just Eng- 
lishmen." 

We fear that this book is, all and every word of it, among the pet erC' 
denda of our Roman Catholic countrymen — at least among those who have 
recently become converts to Rome. And on this account we enter more 
at large into the matter, and hope to be excused for so doing. 

The author boasts that he had himself sold 40,000 copies of this work ; 
that there are two stereotyped editions in America; and that it has been 
translated into French, Italian, Spanish, and German. We may conclude, 
then, that the extraordinary calumny which it proclaims against Queen 
Elizabeth and her ministers— and not only against them, but against the 
Houses of Parliament and the whole people of this country — has been 
very widely spread and believed on the dogmatic authority of the writer. 

"She" (i.e. Queen Elizabeth), he says, "had in the 13th year of her 
reign assented to an act that was passed, which secured the crown to her 
' natural issue,' by which any bastard that she might have by anybody 
became heir to the throne. This act, which is still on the statute-book 
(13 Eliz. c. 1, s. 2), is a proof of the most hardened profligacy that ever was 
witnessed in woman, and it is surprising that such a mark of apparent (!) 
national abjectness and infamy should have been suffered to remain in 
black and white to this day."* 

It is an old saying, that we readily believe what we wish to be true ; and 
Cobbett's detestation of "Betsy, or Good Betsy," as he sometimes face- 
tiously calls her, was so hot that we may imagine him even to have rejoiced 
in his heart while inditing this enormous charge of hardened profligacy. 

It is difficult to account for the error into which so sagacious a man as 
Cobbett has fallen on any other supposition than this, that his passions 
overwhelmed his reason-^that he was very little short of being carried by 
the ecstasy of delight into that of insane credulity. We do not charge him, 
therefore, with a perversion of truth ; our charge is that he, an historian of 
truth, in a spirit of vindictiveness, without inquiry or reflection, eagerly 
welcomed an incredible falsehood. f 

Let us look into the facts of the case, first remarking that Cobbett, it is 
quite clear, never saw the act to which he refers. It is entitled " An Act 
whereby certayne Offences be maad Treason," and, by the fiflh section, it 
is enacted that any one, who, during the Queen's life, shall by any book or 
writing affirm (at any time before the same be by act of parliament of the 
realm established and affirmed) that any one particular person is the right 
heir and successor to her Majesty, except the same be the natural issue of 
her Majesty 8 body, shall for the first offence suffer one year's imprison^ 
ment, &c. &c. These are, in an abbreviate form, the words of the act, 
from which it is evident that Cobbett' s version is a tissue of misstatements. 

■ ■I-.II I '■■ ■ II !■■■■ IIIIW.I I II I 11 I I I I ■ 

* Letter 10, 8. 295. 
t Rapin or Hume might have saved him from this disgrace. 
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The act does not secure the crown to the Queen's natural issue ; it does 
not make it treason to deny such issue to he heir to it. It contemplates the 
possibilitj of an act of parliament to establish and affirm some other parti- 
cular person to be the right heir and successor to her Majesty ; and it im- 
poses a punishment, not on those who deny her natural issue to be such right 
heir and successor, but on those who affirm any particular person to be so. 
And now let us see how this act is recorded by the (almost) cotemporary 
historian, Camden, to have been accepted at the time by the subjects of the 
Queen : — 

" Incredibile est qaos jocos improbi verborum auevpei sibi fecenmt ez clansala illa^- 
praeterna/ura/em ex ipsius corpore sobolem — cum jnrisperiti liberos extra nuptiasqusesitos, 
quog sola natura, non conjugii honestas genuit, Naiurales dicant ; legitimot yero ex 
formula juris Anglici vocent liberos ex corpore legitime procreatos. Adeo at, tunc 
juvenis, audiverim dictitantes verbum illud a Leicestrio in legem iogestam, ut aliqaem 
ipsius /ilium spurium pro reginse sobole naturali Anglis tandem, aliquando obtru- 
deref — Camden, Annales, An, 1571, /). 205. 

« 

The '* improbi verborum aucupea *' of those days never surmised, what- 
ever any descendant of that race may do, that any spurious issue of the 
Queen was to be forced upon the nation as heir to the throne ; never threw 
out a suspicion that she was to have any such issue ; but that the word 
natural was introduced by Leicester, that he (Leicester) might at some 
time thereafter obtrude on the people of England some spurious offspring 
of his own as the natural issue of the Queen ; thus, in fact, assuming that 
she would have no such issue, and that he (relying on the strength and 
prevalency of the rumours afloat prejudicial to the moral character of the 
Queen) fostered an intention of branding her memory with infamy by pre- 
tending that she had. 

It is quite evident that Cobbett had never looked into Camden ; and we 
can hardly believe that he had consulted our modern historians. Rapin 
and Hume merely repeat the story as they found it in the annaUst of 
Elizabeth ; Lingard is contented with mentioning the jests ; Carte passes 
even them in silence ; and it may give us some idea of the importance at- 
tached to the mat the time, that iu the report by D'Ewes of the proceed- 
ings on this Treason Act in the Commons House of Parliament there is 
not the slightest allusion to them. And this report, let it not be forgotten, 
is preserved in the Parliamentary History of William Cobbett. 

We conclude — that from whatever source this usage of the word natural 
in conjunction with lawful, as it continues to be used in our Ecclesiastical 
Courts, is derived, it was introduced into this statute by the ministers of 
Elizabeth with the same intendment* (very probably to distinguish it from 
"adopted," certainly not to denote "illegitimate") and has ever been so 
understood, and vvill continue to be so understood, unless the " Letters 
addressed to all Sensible and Just Englishmen " should convince any of 
those who have withdrawn themselves from this very numerous class of 
our Protestant countrymen that they ought to put a construction upon 
it exactly the reverse. 

* Hume, indeed, says '' That the usual phrase lawful issue, wbicb the parliament 
thought indecent towards the Queen, as if she could be supposed to have any other, was 
changed into natural issue." And thus the jokes arose. What was Hume's authority 
does not appear. 
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EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES {continued /rom p. 166). 

The shock imparted to the ground daring an earthquake is most commonly 
either horizontal or vertical ; in the former case the phenomenon consisting 
of an undulating, wave-like movement, and in the latter of an upheaval (or 
subsidence) of the land. The vertical shock of course affects the relative 
levels of adjacent objects, and produces the most striking and permanent 
changes in the natural aspect of the regions where it is experienced. But 
the Tindulatory movement is accompanied by the most serious consequences 
to man, since it at once shakes the foundations of the strongest edifices, and 
overthrows, in the space of a few seconds, the accumulated labours of gener- 
ations. Whole tracts of lands, with their villages ,or cities, may be ele- 
vated or depressed with comparatively little injury to life ; but nothing can 
withstand the force of a motion which rocks even the solid strata of the 
earth itself. The most solidly constructed buildings are not proof against 
it, any more than the weakest. Indeed, it has in many cases been observed 
that those erections which consist of the strongest masonry have suffered 
more from the effects of a powerful earthquake than buildings of slighter 
structure. The cracking of walls, the falling-in of roofs, and the crash of 
tumbling houses on all sides, burying their inmates beneath the ruins, are 
among the characteristics of the earthquake in its most violent and frightful 
form. 

There is, however, a third kind of movement sometimes, though much 
more rarely, exhibited during the earthquake ; that, namely, which assumes 
a rotatory or vorticose direction. The existence of this has been sometimes 
doubted or denied, but it seems sufficiently proved by results observed in 
various quarters. Buildings, or portions of buildings, have been partially 
twisted round during a violent shock ; isolated columns, or statues, have 
been found, after such an occurrence, to front a different quarter from that 
which they previously did. In some curious instances, while the base has 
remained unmoved, the particular stones of which an obelisk, or similar 
work, has consisted have been detached from one another and partly turned 
round*. It seems difficult, indeed hardly possible, to account for such 
phenomena as the above, without recognising the agency of electricity. 
Similarly, during the earthquake of Chili in 1835, vessels previously lying 
in the harbour alongside of one another were afterwards found with their 
cables^ twisted together. Some of the vessels were thrown violently against 
others, and whirled about as if they had been in the vortex of a whirlpool. 

The length of time during which the earthquake shock lasts is brief, 
rarely exceeding two or three minutes — often not more than a few seconds. 
The terror which it naturally inspires makes it appear of much longer 
duration ; and in the case of the more violent shocks, even a few moments 
serve to destroy the work of ages. In the Chilian earthquake of 1835, the 
great shock which destroyed the city of Concepcion was preceded by several 
tremulous movements of minor intensity. During the first half minute, 
many persons remained in their houses ; but the convulsive motion of the 
earth then became so strong, that all rushed into the open streets for safety. 



* See Lyell's " Principles of Geology," Vol. II., p. 211 (5th edition) ; also Captain 
Fitzroy's Account of the Chilian Earthquake in 1835 (Journal of Royal Geographical 
Society, Vol. VI., pp. 321—324). 
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The horrid motion (writes an eye-witness of the scene) increased ; people 
could hardly stand : buildings waved and tottered ; suddenly an awful and 
overpowering shock caused universal destruction. In le$s than six seconds 
the city was in ruins*. 

In frequent instances the shocks have continued to recur^ at intervals of 
various duration, for lengthened periods — during several weeks, or months^ 
or even years. The frightful catastrophe above referred to was succeeded 
by considerable shocks, at short intervals. The earth was never quiet for 
any length of time during either that or the next day, nor, indeed, during 
the three succeeding days. In the case of the well known Calabrian earth- 
quake of last century (1783-6), the successive shocks extended over a 
period of nearly four vears, during the whole of which time the ground 
within the area affected was never long free from violent disturbance. 

From the region whence the disturbing motion originates the shock is 
propagated to enormous distances. The Lisbon earthquake (1755) was 
felt in the northern portion of our own islands, upon the coasts of Barbary 
(on the opposite side of the Mediterranean), and even upon the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean, amonest the islands of the West Indies. Perhaps, 
in the majority of cases, the slight shocks which are occasionally expe- 
rienced in our country, or in countries which are similarly removed from 
the great regions of subterranean disturbing force, may be received by the 
geologist as evidence of some more powerful convulsion in progress else- 
where, in the same way that the swell of the ocean records to the mariner 
the strife of elemental warfare, and the triumphs of the storm, in a dis- 
tant part of the sea. The rate at which the shock travels depends, in 
part, upon the violence of the originating cause, and partly also, there is 
reason to think, upon the nature of the rocks it has to traverse. With a 
view to assist in determining the latter point, some curious experiments 
were made a few years since in the neighbourhood of Dublin. A distance 
of a mile was measured on the sands, and a cask of powder buried at one 
end of the line ; this was exploded, and the interval between the transmis- 
sion of the shock to the other end of the line was found to indicate a rate 
of motion equivalent to 965 feet per second, as the average of several expe- 
riments. Similar experiments were made on granite rocks, through which 
the shock was found to travel at a rate of 1299 feet per second; and in 
some cases, where the rock was most homogeneous, at the rate of IG61 
feet. The rate of transit hence appears, as was expected, to be slowest in 
sand, and most rapid in hard and crystalline rocksf. The stoppage of 
clocks at numerous places, during violent shocks of earthquake, has often 
afforded the means of determining the rate of motion. In the Lisbon 
earthquake, the shock travelled to Corunna at the rate of 1994 feet per 
second ; to Cork, at the rate of 5280 feet ; and to Santa Cruz (in Barbary) 
at the rate of 3261 feet. The earthquake which occurred in the province 
of Cutch, on the western side of Hindostan, in 1819, stopped the clocks in 
Calcutta (at a direct distance of more than 1200 miles), and showed a 
rate of 1193 feet per second. 

The fissures or openings in the ground, which frequently accompany the 
more violent shocks, constitute one of the most frightful and destructive 
phenomena of earthquakes. These chasms remain in some cases perma- 

' - - - ■ - I - 

* Jonntal of Royal Geogr*phio«l Society, Ibid. p. 920. 

t Piper by Mr. MalUtt, read before the Ipswich Meeting of the British AsBodfttion. 
— Athtnmumf July 19, 1851. 
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nently open ; but in numerous instances the earth opens and again closes 
suddenly, swallowing up whateyer is within reach. Thousands of human 
beings have thus been engulfed within a subterranean abyss. It has been 
not unfrequently (though by no means uniformly) obserred, that the fis* 
sures formed during an earthquake follow some particular direction, assum- 
ing, that is, a general parallelism of course. That this is often the case is 
indeed beyond a doubt, and Sir Charles Lyell quotes from an American 
writer an interesting circumstance in connection with the fact, in reference 
to an earthquake experienced within the valley of the Mississippi, in 181 1 : 
" The people in the country, although inexperienced in such convulsions, 
had remarked that the chasms in the earth were in a direction from south- 
west to north-east ; they accordingly felled the tallest trees, and, laying 
them at right angles to the chasms, stationed themselves upon them. By 
this invention, when chasms opened more than once under these trees, 
several persons were prevented from being swallowed up."* Many of the 
chasms remained visible, in the case of this earthquake, for several subse- 
quent years, even in an alluvial soil. The earth frequently rose in great 
undulations, and, when these had reached a certain height, the soil burst, 
and vast volumes of water, sand, and pit coal were discharged as high as 
the tops of the trees. In other instances, however, numerous fissures 
within a particular tract have been found to radiate outwards, like the 
spokes of a wheel, from a common centre, as though the sudden violence 
of the upheaving force had torn open the portions of ground that had been 
affected. 

The word '' torn " expresses indeed, not unaptly, the appearances often 
presented by districts in which violent earthquakes hare been experienced. 
The upheaval, or subsidence of land, detaches adjacent masses of rock, 
sometimes precipitating large portions of them into the lower valleys, or 
burhng them to considerable distances. Land-slips are of frequent occur- 
rence during such convulsions ; and in some cases (as during the Calabrian 
earthquake) large tracts of land, with com fields, olive plantations, vine- 
yards, orchards, and even dwellings, have been thus put in motion, and 
carried to considerable distances, from the higher to the lower grounds. 
The fall of large masses of rock frequently dams up the courses of rivers, 
compelling their waters to find a fresh outlet. In some instances the 
waters become suddeidy absorbed in the ground, while fresh springs burst 
out in other places. Temporary lakes are formed, and afterwards suddenly 
disappear ; though it not unfrequeiitly happens that whole tracts of land 
are permanently submerged. 

The permanent elevation of large tracts of land has in no case been more 
strikingly manifested than by the Chilian earthquake of 1822, in which the 
shock was felt simultaneously through an extent of twelve hundred miles 
from north to south, and which affected the levels of the ground over an 
area exceeding a hundred thousand square miles. The whole country, 
from the foot of the Andes to the sea, within the part afiected, was perma^ 
nently raised to heights varying from two to six or seven feet above the 
former levels. Along the coast the rise was generally from two to four 
feet, and the soundings in the harbours were uniformly diminished to that 
extent. The entire coast exhibited newly raised beaches, with the beds 
of shell-fist and various marine substances adhering to the dry rocks. 



* ** Principles of Geology/' 5th editkm, Vol. II., p. 204. 
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Similar changes occurred during the earthquake of 1835, when the island 
of Santa Maria (to ^he south-west of the town of Concepcion) was raised to 
ten feet above its former level. Another violent earthquake was experienced 
in the same region in the year 1851. 

The adjoining sea is, in nearly all cases, violently affected during an 
earthquake. The waters first retire a considerable way beyond their usual 
place, and afterwards return, rolling inland in a huge wave, which rises to 
a height greatly exceeding the ordinary level. Great damage often ensues 
to shipping, and the villages or towns near the coast are sometimes wholly 
washed away. In 1835, upon some parts of the Chilian coast, the waves 
rose to twenty-five feet above the ordinary level of high water, penetrating 
into the upper rooms of houses, and leaving pieces of sea-weed hanging to 
the roofs or to the broken walls'*'. During the Lisbon earthquake, the sea 
first retired and laid the bar dry ; it then rolled in, rising to fifty feet or 
more above its ordinary level. The most frightful accompaniment of the 
catastrophe in this case was the sudden subsidence of the quay, a work 
newly constructed, arid formed of the most solid masonry. An immense 
concourse of people had fled thither for safety, in order to be beyond 
the reach of falling houses. Suddenly the whole quay sunk below the 
waters, with all the dense mass of human beings congregated upon it ; nor 
did a single one of the bodies ever float to the surface, so that there is rea- 
son to suppose that the entire mass was swallowed in a chasm which opened 
and closed again. A depth of a hundred fathoms water remained where 
the quay had formerly stood. A great wave swept over the coast of Spain 
during this convulsion, the sea rising at Cadiz to the height of sixty feet. 

Subterranean noises frequently precede or accompany the earthquake, and 
the volcanic eruption also. These sounds in general resemble the rolling of 
thunder beneath the feet, though the noise is in some cases various, owing, 
perhaps, in part to the nature of the rock. This phenomenon is, however, 
by no means of uniform occurrence. Some violent earthquakes are recorded 
in which no subterranean noises were heard. On the other hand, there 
are well-known instances of such noises being experienced in volcanic 
regions, unaccompanied by any perceptible shocks. Humboldt narrates 
one very striking instance of uninterrupted subterranean noise, continuing 
for an entire month, in the neighbourhood of the city of Guanaxuato, on 
the Mexican plateau. The noise began about midnight on the 9th January, 
1 784. During part of the ensuing period, it seemed to the inhabitants as 
if heavy clouds lay beneath their feet, from which issued alternate slow 
rolling sounds and short quick claps of thunder. The noise was limited 
to a small space, and abated as gradually as it had begun. It was not 
heard in a basaltic district, at the distance of a few miles. Neither on 
the surface, nor at the bottom of neighbouring mines, was there the slightest 
disturbance of the groundf . 

An opinion was formerly very generally entertained, to the effect that a 
peculiar condition of the atmosphere forms a certain forerunner of the 
earthquake, and indicates in some measure the approaching danger. Bat 
this appears to be without foundation, and the idea is now reUnquished 
by those best able to judge of such phenomena. Many recent cases are 
on record in which neither the barometer nor the thermometer indicated 



* Journal of Royal Geographical Society^ Vol. VI., p. 325. 
t " Cosmos," Vol. I., p. 204, et seq. 
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any unusual condition of the air> and in which the magnetic force remained 
similarly undisturbed, not only before, but during the continuance of the 
shocks. A lengthened and heavy fall of rain, occurring about three days 
after a violent shock, appears to have taken place with considerable uni- 
formity in Chili, at whatever season of the year it mav have been felt. 

Yet there are not improbably some indications, cither atmospheric or in 
the condition of the ground, by which the superior quickness in the senses 
of the lower animals enables them to perceive the signs of the approaching 
earthquake sooner than man ; if, at least, we may trust to a received (and 
apparently well authenticated) instance of canine sagacity exhibited at Tal- 
cahuano, during the Chilian earthquake of 1835, when it is said that all 
the dogs left the town before the shock which destroyed the buildings was 
experienced. And the same thing was stated to have been noticed at Con- 
cepcion, distant only a few miles, and of which Talcahuano is the port. 

We have referred, incidentally, to the loss of Ufe which is the frequent 
result of the earthquake. The amount of this in particular regions, and 
within even brief peiiods, is truly frightful ; and could the catalogue of such 
convulsions throughout the globe be completed, the addition which such 
phenomena make to the entire sum of human suffering would be found very 
great. In the Lisbon earthquake, sixty thousand persons are said to have 
perished within a space of six minutes. During the Calabrian earthquake, 
again, not fewer than forty thousmd persons perished by the direct con- 
sequences of the shocks (either buried, that is, beneath the ruins of their 
dwellings, or swallowed up in openings of the ground), while twenty thou- 
sand more are estimated to have died from epidemics, caused either by 
insufficient nourishment, malaria, or exposure to inclemencies of the weather. 
Similarly, in the case of the earthquakes which have repeatedly laid in 
ruins Aleppo and other cities of Syria, as in the various convulsions of 
a like kind that have bsen experienced upon the western shores of the 
New World, we read of sixty, eighty, or even a hundred thousand persons 
losing their lives in consequence ! 

Many writers have referred to the pecuhar nature of the terror which the 
earthquake inspires, and to the fact that it is of a kind which no familiarity 
with the occurrence is able to diminish. With most kinds of natural 
danger, frequency of exposure gradually blunts the sense of peril, and expe- 
rience suggests modes of conduct to be adopted in the way of precaution 
or defence ; but no ordinary means of such a kind are available in the 
case of a natural convulsion which shakes even the solid ground itself — 
that '< terra firma " which is the very embodiment of earthly solidity and 
strength. The moral sense, as well as the physical, is affected ; and, with 
the vast majority of persons, a feeling of utter helplessness, a complete 
prostration of faculties, ensues. They who remain within their houses 
during such a convulsion are liable to be buried beneath their ruins, and, 
in escaping into the open country, there awaits them the danger of being 
swallowed up within some yawning chasm, freshly opening beneath their 
feet! 

We reserve for a concluding paper some remarks on eruptions, and a few 
of the minor forms of volcanic phenomena. W. H. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THEIR MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

Perhaps there never was a period when the subject of education occupied 
more of the pubhc mind, or was so deeply considered by parents or those 
having the care of the young, as the present. The man of birth has long 
ago discovered that his heir, to ** maintain his position in society," must 
have something beyond the knowledge necessary to stock a well-appointed 
kennel, or to secure good blood in his stables ; the man of fortune has 
found that his guineas shine with increased lustre when educated fingers 
count them ; and the toiling artisan finds that he is of more use to his 
employer, and on better terms with himself, when, under the influence of 
education, he ceases to be a mere machine and becomes a thinking being. 

But it is not so much the intention of these remarks to deal with educa- 
tion in the abstract, or in the light of an acquirement, as to treat of the 
preparation necessary for if. We do not intend to advise the planting of 
the tree or the sowing of the crop, but rather to examine the unbroken 
ground, to ascertain how it should be treated, what kind of tillage it re- 
quires, and what species of produce it is most fitted to yield. Our subject 
will not commence with Locke's "block of marble," which requires the 
chisel of education and the smooth finish of refinement to make it a beac- 
tiful and elaborate statue ; but rather with the soft and impressionable 
clay, as ready to be moulded by the hand of the rude and uncultivated, 
as to be modelled by the practised manipulation of the " artist." 

It would be of great assistance to us, in the commencement of this in- 
quiry, to be enabled to draw a definite and lucid distinction between instinct 
and reason ; to show where the one ceases to exhibit its influence, and 
where the other commences to exert its prerogative. The attempt has 
often been made, and too frequently has resulted in the adoption of specu- 
lative theories and imaginary conclusions ; many of them doubtful as mat- 
ters of argument, and questionable as regards their morality. Not that 
these attempts are to be despised, far from it : as with the two sons men- 
tioned by ^sop, who dug in their father's vineyard seeking sudden wealth, 
but, disappointed in their unreasonable hopes, found only the first step 
towards them in an increased produce, the result of their own industry ; 
so it is in the legitimate struggle to attain the highest gifts in the treasury 
of knowledo;e. We may not succeed in our high ambition : " hills upon 
hills and Alps on Alps may rise ;" the imperfections of our nature, the 
distractions of the material world, may all combine to mar our efforts, and 
we may not gain the gem of truth we have so ardently sought ; but still, 
if we are only taught to know our own ignorance, and to feel the immense 
and eternal distance between the works and manifestations of the Infinite 
and the feeble powers of the finite, we have gained one bright ray of truth, 
and have in our own minds realised one of the foundations of all true and 
useful philosophy. No doubt, in the lower animals, over whom man is 
given the dominion, instinct supplies the place of reason, and appears in 
many Instances to assume its prerogative. We speak of the " sagacity and 
fidelity" of the dog, the "imitative powers" of the monkey, and the "do- 
mesticated habits" of the cat; but we do not know how these various 
manifestations are formed, nor can we explain them unless we elevate in- 
stinct in many instances to the level of reason. The most satisfactory 
definition of the distinction between instinct and reason we have yet met 
with is the one given by Dr. Mason Good, in his essay on this subject. 
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He says, '^ Instinct is the operation of the principle of organized life by 
the exercise of certain natural powers directed to the present or future 
good of the individual, while reason is the operation of the same principle 
of intellectual life by the exercise of certain acquired powers directed to 
the same object.'* It appears as though the Almighty, in his wise and 
wondrous dispensations, especially protects the exercise of the instinctive 
feelings of the lower orders of beings. They sow not, and yet they each 
find their proper and peculiar sustenance, suited to the climate, the pro- 
ductions, and the localities in which they are placed. They traverse the 
pathless regions of air and water with a precision to which man can seldom 
attain, and their instinctive perceptions rarely, if ever, fail in the end to 
which they are directed. But man, in the possession of intellect and 
reason, formed in the image of his Maker, containing within himself an 
immaterial part, which when his body decays shall return to the God 
who gave it: man thus constituted, endowed with intelligence, and superior 
to all other created beings, with the power to do right, may do wrong. It 
has been truly stated, that " with the talents of an angel a man may be a 
fool." 

" Whether with reason or with instinct bless'd, 
Thus all enjoy the power which suits them best ; 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, 
And find the means proportion'd to the end. 
Say, where full instinct is th' unerring guide, 
What pope or council can they need beside. 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 
Cares not for service, or but serves when pressed ; 
Stays till we call, and then not often near ; 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer. 
Sure ne'er to overshoot, but just to hit, 
While oft too short or wide is human wit ; 
Sure by quick nature happiness to gain. 
Which human reason labours for in vain. 
This too serves always — reason never long; 
One must go right — the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing powers. 
One in their nature which are two in ours ; 
And reason raise o*er instinct as you can, 
In this 'tis God directs — in that 'tis man." — Fopb. 

As we cannot, then, make a clear and distinct separation between in- 
stinct and reason, we must be content to take the laws of nature and the 
faculties of the mind as we find them, as parts of a grand and perfect 
whole, all arisinj^ from and being a part of one great First Cause. " One com- 
mon and beneficent design, one uniform code of laws — equally simple and 
majestic, equally local and comprehensive — pervades, informs, unites, and 
consummates the whole. The effect, then, being one, the mighty Cause 
that produced it must be one also — an eternal and infinite unity — the 
radiating fountain of all possible perfections — ever active, but ever at rest 
— ever present, though never seen — immaterial, incorporeal, ineffable ; but 
the source of all matter, of all mind, of all existences and all modes of 
existence. Whatever we see is God — all nature is His awful temple — all 
sciences the porticoes that open to it ; and the chief duty of philosophy 
is to conduct us to His altar, to render all our attainments, which are the 
bounteous afflations of His Spirit, subservient to His glory, and to engrave 
on the tablets of our hearts this great accordant motto of all natural and 
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all revealed religion^ of Athens and of Antiocb, of Aratns and of St. Paul, 
* In Him we live, and move, and have our being.' *' * 

The studv of the infant mind, considered only as a part of the philo- 
sophy and history of man, without any connection with the duties and 
responsibilities it imposes upon those who are the natural or appointed 
guardians of the young, is a subject full of interest, and fertile in truths of 
the highest practical value and importance. There is an infancy of mind 
as well as of body ; a state of feebleness and pliability ; and bad moral 
and intellectual management is just as likely to lead to a distorted and ill- 
formed mind as careless nursing is to a decrepit and disproportioned phy- 
sical formation. At birth the brain is delicately and, with reference to its 
functions, imperfectly constituted. The organs, through the agency of 
which it holds converse with the external world, are not yet fitted to 
assume their functions, and the only manifestations of the existence of any 
mental development are the sensations of bodily pain and the desire for 
food. Sleep, the opposite of all mental or physical exertion, occupies 
nearly the whole time. 

After a short period — perhaps at the expiration of a fortnight or three 
weeks — we observe that the infant " follows the light," or appears to be 
affected by various tones of voice, and thus gradually the various senses 
come into operation. But still, though the child appears to see an object, 
it neither attempts to avoid nor possess it ; and the senses of hearing, taste, 
and touch are so imperfect, that we must consider them rather as vague 
impressions than as distinct and perfect perceptions. By-and-by further 
changes take place : the first dawning of reason shows itself; in addition to 
the perception of pain there is the enjoyment of pleasure ; a beam of in- 
telligence shows itself in the artless smile, and the mother acknowledges 
the sign of recognition ; she observes the amusing astonishment and the 
open laughing eye when any striking object is presented to its notice, and 
she understands the sound elicited when any pleasing impression strikes 
the ear. 

Even at the early age of six weeks, when the infant is almost an entire 
stranger to the world, it still seems to be accessible to the influence of human 
expression. The rudiments of mind are progressing, and there appears 
to be an intuitive perception of the feelings of those about it, although no 
material object appears to possess any attraction ; yet sympathy, or the 
impulse of a feeling in its own imperfectly-formed mind, corresponding to 
the same kind of feeling in the mind of another, is already developed. A 
smiling air, or a caressing tone of voice, is answered by a smile on his lips 
and an increased lustre in his eye ; pleasing emotions animate the little 
being, and we who observe their expression are delighted in turn. Now, 
who has told the infant that a certain expression of feature and tone of 
voice indicate an affectionate and tender interest for him ? How could that 
puny being, to whom the appearance of its own face is unknown, imitate 
the expression of another, unless a corresponding feeling in his own mind, 
a portion of the same intelligence, was called into exercise to enable him 
to assume the same expression ? One, who perhaps has never seen the in- 
fant before, shall go to his cradle ; perhaps she disturbs him or subjects 
him to some unpleasant movement, out she speaks soothingly and smiles 
kindly the while — and what is the result ? The unpleasant movement is 
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forgotten, its impression soon ceases to exist, he feels he is loved ; she has 
touched that chord of sympathy whose ribrntions in his helpless state are a 
pleasing harmony to him, and he loves in return. But supposing, on the 
other hand, this stranger had been one of uncouth manner, had spoken in 
a harsh unfeeling tone of voice, or replied to his signs of discomfort by a 
cross expression or impatient gesture, then a cry of distress and fear, and 
an alarmed and anxious expression of countenance, would have been the 
consequence. Now all these expressions of pain or pleasure, love or aver- 
sion, are all mental manifestations ; they arc feelings to be cultivated for 
good or evil, and on the manner in which they are treated, and the objects 
upon which they are exercised, much of the future happiness or misery, 
and much of the stamp of character to be displayed in after years depends. 
Many parents are accustomed to look upon education and scholastic 
discipline as the same things, and they either will not or cannot understand 
the great and important distinction between them. It is from this error 
that much of the disappointment of parents, and a great deal of the un- 
deserved censure cast on public schools arises. Pharaoh was not a more 
unreasonable taskmaster, when he expected bricks to be made without 
furnishing the necessary materials, than are some parents when they send 
their children to school. A boy indulged from infancy in every luxury, 
every whim and caprice immediately gratified, taught to look upon all who 
minister to his wants as an inferior class of beings, his mind directed 
only to one object, the gratification of his own desires and appetites, and 
whose moral powers, when iu their earliest and most pliable state, have 
either been allowed to develop themselves without cultivation, or else have 
only been tutored to imitate the indolent and selfish manners of those about 
him, is sent to some establishment to commence his education. Now com- 
mences a course of discipline disgusting to himself and painful to those 
about him. He soon " votes his lessons a bore," and considers his tutors 
a set of ** petty tyrants." He may have natural abilities of no common 
order, but his enervated moral powers disfigure them ; and his parents, dis- 
appointed in their hopes, discover when too late that they have been 
wanting in the discharge of their duties to him. Education in reality 
commences almost with the birth of the child ; its senses soon develop 
themselves, then it observes objects presented to those senses, and erentu- 
ally experiences feelings of pleasure or pain from this observation. Now 
whatever interests the feelings, or attracts the observation of a child, neces- 
sarily modifies its mental state, or, in other words, becomes a means of 
education. Impressions received through the medium of the external 
senses soon become ideas, although those impressions are at first simple, and 
in some degree indefinite. First, the perception of the existence of an 
object is conveyed to the brain by the agency of the sense peculiarly adapted 
to distinguish that object ; then a consciousness or recognition of the in- 
fluence of that perception is imparted to the mind by a process which we 
cannot understand or explain, and, as the result, that which was a percep- 
tion now becomes an idea. Then the continued perception of any object, 
or the repeated impression of an idea, develops another faculty of the 
mind — attention ; and attention thus manifested may be considered as the 
contemplation oj regard of one impression, which, for the time being, ex- 
cludes all others. This faculty of the mind is most strongly displayed on 
the perceptions derived through the organs of Tision, and next in intensity 
on those conveyed by the sense of hearing. Attention then being de- 
veloped, by the ripening of that which was a perception, into a distinct and 
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petfect idea^ another important intellectual power is brought into existence 
— memoryy or that faculty of the mind which retains the idea of the im- 
pression of an object after that object is remoyed : and as those recollec- 
tions are always retained longest which have most forcibly or frequently 
engaged the attention, we ought to cultivate this faculty in the infant, not 
so much with regard to its rapid and extensive development as to its 
utility, and the effects it will exercise in future life. The objects presented 
to the mind during infancy, the manifestations of the feelings exhibited in 
its presence, the manners of those daily in attendance upon it, should be 
of a natare calculated to elevate the moral faculties, and to exercise and 
mature those feelings which will best conduce to its future happiness and 
well-being. Let us not deceive ourselves, but ever bear in mind that what 
we desire our children to become we must endeavour to be before them. 
If we wish them to grow up kind, gentle, affectionate, upright, and true, 
we must habitually exhibit the same qualities as regulating principles in 
our own conduct, because these qualities act as so many stimuli to their 
respective faculties in the child. If we cannot restrain onr own passions, 
but at one time overwhelm the young with kindness, and at another sur- 
prise and confound them by our caprice and deceit, we may with as much 
reason expect to gather grapes from thistles or figs from thorns as to de- 
velop moral purity and simplicity of character in them. It is vain to 
argue, that because the infant intellect is feeble it cannot detect the incon- 
sistencies which we practise. The feelings and reasoning faculties of the 
mind being perfectly distinct from each other, may and sometimes do act 
independently, and the feelings at once condemn, although the judgment 
may be unable to assign a reason for so doing. Here is another of the 
many admirable proofs which we meet with in the animal economy of the 
harmony and beauty which pervades all the works of God, and which 
renders it impossible to pursue a right course without also doing collateral 
good, or to pursue a wrong course without producing collateral evil. If the 
mother, for example, controls her own temper for the sake of her child, 
and endeavours systematically to seek the guidance of her higher and purer 
feelings in her goieral conduct, the good which results is not limited to the 
consequent improvement of her child ; she herself becomes healthier and 
happier, and every day adds to the pleasure of success. If the mother, on 
the other hand, gives way to fits of passion, selfishness, caprice, and in- 
justice, the evil is by no means limited to the suffering which she brings 
upon herself : her child also suffers, both in disposition and happiness ; and 
while the mother secures in the one case the love and regard of all who 
come into communication with her, she rouses in the other only their fear 
and dislike. 

The remarkable influence which the mother exerts in modifying the dis- 
position and forming the character of the child has long been observed ; 
but it has attracted attention chiefly in the instances of intellectual supe- 
riority. Men of genius are generally descended from and brought up by 
mothers distinguished for high mental endowments. In these cases the 
original organization and mental constitution inherited from the parent are 
no doubt chiefly influential in the production of genius. But many facts 
concur to show that the fostering care of the mother, in promoting the deve- 
lopment of the understanding, also contributes powerfully to the future ex- 
cellence of the child ; and there is reason to believe that the predominance of 
the mother's influence upon the constitution of the offspring, in such cases, 
is partly to be ascribed to the care of the child devolving much more ex- 
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clusively upon her than npon the father during the earliest and most im-' 
pressionable part of its existence. 

We haye seen how, from simple impressions made on the organs of sense, 
one important intellectual faculty after the other becomes deyeloped, and 
how the mind increases in its manifestations and offices as the senses become 
more perfect and the body increases in stature and strength. The mind 
as yet does not see, through a medium of its own, the senses of right and 
wrong ; and the distinctions between good and eril are only so far felt as 
to be directed to the present comfort and well-being of the infant itself. 

The education fitted for this period consists in supplying proper objects 
to fix the attention — the instillation of correct ideas, the judicious exercise 
of the dawning powers of memory, and the presentation of simple examples 
for imitation ; so that when reason becomes more developed, and more per- 
fect tuition is commenced, there shall not be a rough stony ground over- 
run with briars and thorns to cultivate, but rather a well-tilled and open 
soil, ready " to bring forth its fruit in due season." It must be remembered 
that, in the mental culture of children of tender years, we cannot derive any 
assistance from the exercise of their judgment ; this is a faculty of the mind 
dependant on the proper development of the intellectual and moral powers ; 
and therefore, if we wish our children in after years to be remarkable for 
soundness ofjudgment and consequent rectitude of conduct, we must com- 
mence our em)rts for the attainment of these valuable acquisitions with the 
earliest dawn of reason, by endeavouring to improve the moral faculties, 
and by directing the first steps of education in proper and useful paths. 
Another important principle iu the moral and intellectual management of 
infancy must never be forgotten, for it is formed on natural laws which 
are fixed and immutable ; namely, to give due exercise to all the faculties, 
and not to cultivate some to excess while others are allowed to languish 
and become weakened by inactivity. 

During infancy, those feelings which supply the place of reason and 
judgment are easily acted upon, and readily directed in any given course ; 
but if children are frequently perplexed by the contrast between the pre- 
cepts and conduct of those about them (and they soon begin to perceive 
the difference), then that authority which would have been a guiding prin- 
ciple for them is lost, and those who, had they controlled their own pas- 
sions, and observed that each moral faculty of the infant mind is developed 
by the stimulus or example of a similar manifestation in themselves, soon 
lose their legitimate influence, and thus lay the foundation for stubbornness 
of will and waywardness of temper. If as much attention were bestowed 
upon the cultivation of the moral feelings as upon those of a love of novelty, 
the power of imitation, and a sense of superiority, with its concomitants, 
vanity and self-esteem, this world would soon wear a different aspect, and 
there would be more ** peace and good- will among men." 

W. P. 

{To he continued.) 
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. which distinguishes the education of the children of the poor from 
wimt of those above them, and even gives it almost another character, is the 
very short period during which, for the causes above noticed, poor children 
are permitted to continue under school instruction. The foundation of 
their education is, or cught to be, the same as that of the children of all 
other classes who profess and call themselves Christians, namely, religious 
instruction. And next to religious instruction, and in many respects neces- 
sarily a part of it, is instruction in language, of which instruction the 
object and end in its first degree is good reading ; not mere mechanical 
reading, but to read with ease, intelligence, and pleasure. This may be 
considered as knowledge of the most useful description, because it is such 
as may be turned to most account in after life as a means of self-improve- 
ment, and admits both of the most general application and of being used 
according to the particular requirements of each individual. And as regards 
the poor especially, it is not only an agreeable resource to those who can 
themselves read, but also to listeners by the cottage fireside. And together 
with instruction in language in this first degree, instruction also in writing 
and in the first principles of arithmetic, may be ranked among those ele- 
ments of instruction which should be taught to the children of all classes. 

But although up to this point the elements of instruction should be the 
same, even from the very commencement of their education, in the case of 
the humbler classes their early removal from school should be home in 
mind. For it is evident that any education given to a child, who is to leave 
school whilst still a child, should be of such a description as to admit of 
heiug most easily and at once applied to the life on which it is so soon to 
enter. Happily both religious instruction and instruction in language 
admit of being thus taught, and of being taught effectively, with a view to 
such application. Religious instruction, whether it regards duty to God or 
man, may unquestionably be framed with an especial reference to those 
duties to which a child ought specially to attend, so soon as it leaves school 
for service or daily labour. And in like manner instruction in language, 
that is, in reading so as to understand what is read, may also be given on 
such subjects and in such books as have a direct bearing not only upon the 
first duties but also on the first active employments of the young. Thus, 
when children are learning to read, at least some portion of their time should 
he given to words relating to their most important temporal duties. And 
^hen they can read so as to understand, they should read of the maimer of 
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performing these duties well, and at the same time bear from their teacher 
some further explanation of them. These lessons would prove first steps, 
and direct the attention and ohservation of children to those suhjects upon 
which their hands and their thoughts are in after life to he mainly em- 
ployed. This exercise of the mind upon suhjects which are to he practically 
followed up in after life, is, we believe, in the case of the workmg classes more 
likely to elevate and strengthen the mind than any other kind of instruc- 
tion. For whilst other knowledge may be said to be held in abeyance when 
its possessor is engaged in actus! labour, industrial knowledge will then be 
growing and increasing, and the mind, hy having been already trained and 
habituated to exercise itself upon the works in which the hand is engaged, 
will find pleasure in taking its part by guiding the hand to an easier or more 
skilful performance of them. Such instruction, therefore, as admits of 
being readily and at once applied by the child to the business of life, is more 
likely to retain its hold upon the mind and to grow and increase than any 
other that can be given to those who, whilst still children, are taken from 
school and put to daily labour. 

Under this belief we have repeatedly recommended the use of Manuals of 
Industry in our national schools. Those for girls, on cooking, household 
work, and needle work, have been frequently noticed. We have been par- 
ticularly desirous of drawing attention to the last-mentioned of these, 
because, as in needle-work, actual practice may be readily combined with 
instruction and explanation taken out of a book, without requiring any 
outlay of implements or additional schoolroom ; we have hoped that the use 
of this Manual, which may be so easily applied, will induce teachers to 
make trial also of the others, and that they will thus, by actual proof, 
become convinced that the use of books on these subjects may be of consi- 
derable and lasting benefit to their pupils, although the practical appli- 
cation of the knowledge acquired may not be immediate. They may rest 
assured that, however humble the subject-matter of these manuis may be, 
the exercise of the youthful mind upon it will draw out and strengthen the 
powers of observation and memory, and secure a continual increase of useful 
knowledge. And this may be as truly said of the future occupations of 
boys as of those of girls. The cultivation of the ground is a subject full of 
matter for school instruction. The differences of soil, the varieties of seeds, 
the variation of the seasons, the changes and successions of different crops, 
and the different arts of cultivation which they require — all these furnish 
materials of great interest, which are sure of exciting thought and obser- 
vation when once presented to the youthful mind. But in order to render 
such matters the objects of thought and observation, they do require in the 
first intance to be pointed out and explained in a plain and interesting 
manner. In our recent notices of the agricultural schools in Ireland we 
mentioned as one of the most important particulars connected with them 
the desire manifested by the boys to learn the improved systems of agri- 
culture, and the effect of such instruction upon them, as proved by recorded 
instances of their earnest and successful endeavours to induce their parents 
to adopt the improved system taught and pursued by their instructors. In 
reading the reports of these schools we met so frequently with a statement 
of the Agricultural Class-book being used in them, that we have been led 
carefully to examine it. It was published by direction of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland, and drawn up with a special 
reference to the peculiar circumstances of that country. We believe, 
judging from the effect of reading the book ourselves, that if the supporters 
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and teachers of schools would examine it, its perusal would greatly help to 
remove the douhts which appear still to prevail in some minds as to the 
advantage of using such works in schools, where there are no opportuni- 
ties of at the same time actually employing the hoys in school farms or 
gardens. It has occurred to us that it may perhaps induce some of our 
readers to look into the hook with this view, if we attempt to furnish them 
with a sort of introduction to it hy concluding this paper, as we now propose 
to do, with a short account of its form and an abstract of its contents. 

The object of the Agricultural Glass-Book is to explain in simple Ian-* 
guage the best mode of managing a small farm and cottage garden. With 
this view it points out the errors of the old system of farming, in the hope 
of saving the farmer from the evils of it, and of better illustrating the ad- 
vantages of the new system. The book being specially intended for the 
benefit of the Irish peasantry, a part of it is devoted to domestic economy, 
with the intention of recommending habits of tidiness and cleanliness. The 
first fifty pages consist of introductory exercises in the shape of questions 
and answers. In these the different kinds of soil are enumerated, and 
their peculiarities pointed out. Perhaps technical terms may be thought 
to be too frequently and prominently introduced here $ but they are always 
accompanied with explanations. Then plants are treated of, and their dif- 
ferent parts, the different modes of producing them, and of promoting their 
growth, as also the soils which suit them. The preparation of the soil, and 
the most important things to be attended to in preparing it, as draining, 
trenching, subsoiling, and manuring, form the conclusion of the introduc- 
tory exercises. 

These exercises are followed by what may be considered a sort of appli- 
cation of the principles contained in them to actual practice. For this 
purpose, and as most likely to engage the attention of the learner, the work 
here assumes the form of a narrative. The person selected as the subject 
of it is a small farmer : because holdings of a few acres are most general in 
Ireland among the parents of that class for whose children the work is 
written. The narrative is supposed to extend over four years, and begins 
with the description of the state of a cottage and small farm of five acres, 
as it was before the new system, taught in the class-book, was adopted. 
In the first chapter the occupier is represented as bent upon going to Ame- 
rica, in the hope of bettering himself and family ; because the scrap of land 
is too tight a pattern for them to live on, and tney cannot squeeze as much 
out of it at the end of the year as will keep the potatoes to their mouths 
and the clothes to their backs, besides being a year and a-half behindhand 
for arrears of rent. The family is supposed to consist of a wife and six 
children, of whom one is twenty years of age, and the other a lad of four- 
teen. The second chapter describes the state of the cottage and land, and 
the bad management shown in its cultivation. As the man and his family 
do not wish to leave their country if they can gain a livelihood in it, the 
landlord is persuaded to allow time for payment of arrears of rent, and to 
afford assistance in improving the land, if the occupier will adopt a better 
system of cultivation. This he consents to do ; and the narrative then 
gives an account of the different steps taken, and which are represented as 
the results of lessons contained in this book, and interwoven with the nar- 
rative. Of course all necessary to be done from first to last is not related, 
but sufficient is introduced to show the changes made, and how they were 
made, and to account for the alteration in the state of the farm and family 
at the end of a few years. The t% rmer is supposed to act under the direction 
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of the writer of the hook as an adviser, who says^ that he pointed out what 
should he done, and the reason for doing every thing ; and often lent the 
family books, for they could read and write a little. But upon their com- 
plaining that the books were too hard for them, and that they forgot 
much of what he told them, he wrote the lessons for their use con- 
tained in this book. And the chapter ends with the first lesson, which 
gives a short and interesting account of the history and progress of 
agriculture. The principal connection of this with Ireland consists in its 
giving an account of the first introduction of potatoes, and the probable 
cause of the growth of peat bogs. 

The third chapter describes the ingathering of a harvest under the old 
system, and explains the loss occasioned by unnecessary fences. To render 
tnis quite plain, the original form of the farm is mapped out, and also the 
shape into which it is proposed to divide it. Then follows a lesson upon 
the rotation of crops, and another upon thorough draining. In this the 
advantage of draining, especially for rendering clay soils ready at an earlier 
period for sowing, is well illustrated : '^ Undrained clays," it is said, " are 
not so soon warm for seed-sowing in spring, as naturally dry or drained 
soils are: because the sun causes the moisture in which the land has 
been steeped to evaporate, and this chills the ground. This you may prove 
to your own satisfaction by holding up a wet hand in the air before the 
sun ; your hand will feel colder than before, because the water when eva- 
porating by the heat of the sun, carries off warmth with it from your hand." 

The fourth chapter points out the bad method of thatching, draining, 
and fallowing, of which the cottage and holding afford exemplification, and 
then makes use of the information contained in the preceding chapter for 
its correction. 

The fifth chapter is on household economy, and speaks of the best food 
for a labourer and small farmer, recommending meal and broth, and prov- 
ing that bread is cheaper and better than potatoes. An assertion often 
made, is here repeated, namely, that it is supposed that by proper atten- 
tion to the cooking of food, and the economy during the process, the ex- 
penses for the subsistence of a family, especially of a labouring man, might 
be diminished one-half. 

The garden forms the subject of chapter six , where there is an extract 
which we are unwilling to pass over, as it perhaps contains more truth than 
some of our readers may be disposed to admit. " A boy who can manage 
a little garden, who takes pleasure in watching the seed he has sown, who 
plucks out every weed as soon as it appears, and who prides himself on 
the fruit and vegetables which he can place upon his father's table, is more 
advanced in his education than he who can only read and write^ however 
well he may do both." It is remarked in this chapter as unfortunate, that 
the value of a good kitchen garden is not better known by farmers and 
cottagers ; and that a rood or half a rood (according to the number of per- 
sons in a family) may be made to yield three or four times the value of 
corn crops on the same extent of ground ; because two or three garden 
crops can be obtained from the soil in a year, whereas only one corn crop 
can be raised from the field in the same space of time. 

In this chapter a long statement is introduced of the monthly labours 
in a garden during each particular month of the year. Then follows 
chapter seven on pruning and grafting, and on training standard apple and 
pear trees 

Domestic economy is resumed in chapter eighty and the advantage of 
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wooden shoes is shown, where there is not the means of procuring good 
ones of leather ; and some useful observations upon clothing, tidiness, and 
cleanliness are intrdduced. Then follows chapter nine on fowls, ducks, 
geese, and turkeys, which begins with observing how much money may be 
gained by rearing poultry. Chapter ten treats in like manner of bees ; 
which are recommended if the cottager have a sheltered and safe spot in his 
garden, because the cost of keeping them is hardly anything ; and on a farm 
they do not deprive any other live stock of food, nor at all interfere with 
them. 

Chapter eleven returns to the management of the farm, and gives a long 
lesson upon manures, than which there is not in the whole range of farming 
subjects one more important. It divides them under the three heads of 
animal and vegetable, mineral, and mixed, and has a section upon each. 

The general system to be pursued in the management of a small farm is 
summed up in the twelfth chapter. It is shown generally how the four- 
course shift system of rotations was brought about in three years upon the 
five-acre farm, described in the first chapter as out of cultivation ; and it is 
observed that the example here given naay be followed easily by others, and 
that the crops here spoken of as sown are the crops that all small holders 
on such lands as here supposed should sow. In this chapter there is a 
short lesson on the management of flax, another on reaping, and a third 
upon sowing wheat. 

The thirteenth chapter is entitled, " The last harvest labours of the first 
year," and contains an account of getting out the potatoes, and storing the 
beet, turnips, and parsnips. Here notice is taken of the failure of pota- 
toes, and the advantage of having parsnips, turnips, cabbages, and Jeru- 
salem artichokes in their stead. A lesson is also given on the cow, the 
dairy, milk, butter, cheese, and pigs ; and it is very justly said that country 
boys and country girls ought' to be equally well informed on the different 
subjects of this lesson. 

Farm accounts form the subjects of a short but very plain and useful 
lesson in the fourteenth chapter. And really if the abstract which we have 
given of the previous chapters, and the brief enumeration contained in it 
of the many subjects connected with agriculture of which the farmer should 
have some knowledge, have not sufficed to convince teachers and managers 
of country schools, that such subjects may be successfully taught by the 
aid of a good class-book, we shall still hope that the perusal of this chapter 
may persuade them, and at all events of itself repay them for the trouble 
of looking into the book. They will readily perceive how easily the young 
may be taught by an educated person to adopt a proper system of farm 
accounts, but how difficult it must be for any one to puzzle out such u sys- 
tem in the .first instance for himself. 

The last chapter is entitled " the conclusion," and begins by asking a 
question, to which we trust all its readers will agree with us in thinking 
that it deserves a favourable answer. The question is, whether the reader 
does not know something more of farming than before he read this little 
book ? The good advice is given, that if any subject should be found too 
difficult at the first reading, it should be read a second and a third time. 
The altered condition of the farm and its occupiers at the end of four years 
is pointed out ; and then, after asking the question, ** How was this happy 
change effected ?" the book concludes by the answer — " By knowing how 
to farm five acres." 
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ON GYMNASTIC AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

" ■ (lecoree 

More palaestrse/' 

In the course of last year there appeared ia this Journal a series of articles 
descriptive of gymnastic exercises, with illustrations. It may perhaps have 
been found, by any of our readers who tried to turn them to account, that 
the practice of our directions without the guidance of an instructor or the 
stimulus of emulation was a painful and unpromising pursuit ; and we are 
also aware that the uncontrolled efforts of a novice in these accomplish- 
ments may expose him to some degree of danger. Indeed, one cause of the 
decline of gymnastic exercises in this country, after a short period of popu- 
larity, has, we believe, been some cases of injury to those who too eagerly 
aspired to perfection, and to rivalry with others who had been better and 
longer trained. We think, however, that English schools are generally 
deficient in attention to these matters, and that the health, happiness, and 
manly spirit of our posterity is materially dependent upon their promotion. 
There is no feature of English society that more strongly impresses 
foreigners than the noble and vigorous persons of our aristocracy. Per- 
haps no race on earth seems so clearly intended by nature for command. 
This we attribute to their habits of varied bodily exertion, and to the ample 
time and means at their disposal for the purpose. Lord Chesterfield wisely 
said, that no time bestowed by the young on manly sports was thrown away. 
Our great public schools and universities may at least claim credit for 
teaching these things well, and it is to be regretted that they are not prac- 
tised more under the countenance, and not in spite, of the authorities. How 
well this principle was understood, and how fully acted upon, by the ancient 
model of educators, the Athenians, may be learned in every dialogue of 
Plato :— 

*' Moreover, in addition to this, they send their boys to the school of the gymnast, 
that, having their bodies in better condition, they may minister to their worthy purposes, 
and may not be compelled to show cowardice through the bad condition of their bodies, 
neither in the wars nor in their other actions.''—- P/a/o, Protagoras f 44. 

These reasons, and many more, apply with equal force to our own youth, 
and it may be noticed that another leading feature in the Greek system, 
music, is beginning to receive increased attention in our schools. The 
service of this country in its distant possessions is, perhaps, the most 
arduous that has been seen since the vigour of the Roman rule. No 
other states ever put such a strain upon the energy and endurance of 
their citizens, and none have found them so invariably equal to the task 
imposed. The maintenance of the distant posts of Rome upon the Danube 
and the Rhine, and of our own upon the Sutlej and the Orange River, are 
unsurpassed examples of what a few resolute men may do ; and surely a 
strong and ready spirit dwells most naturally in a body of like character. 
The advantage, however, of preparation for such service is too much con- 
fined to our schools of highest reputation, and those who envy the aristo- 
cracy their privileges are content to leave to them one of the most valuable, 
in which they might, if they would, participate. The race of life for most 
of our population now begins so early, and is so eager and incessant, that 
little time is allowed for any sort of education that has not its immediate 
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commercial value. Only tbe few who have made the trial know how far 
preferable is perfect health to riches, and how tolerable it renders poverty ; 
and nearly all who see the evil of extreme devotion to mammon are for 
making oar people intellectual and {esthetic ; but forget that it would be 
equally for their own good and that of the nation that they should be made 
strong. We wish to see gymnastics, under some control, made part of the 
system in all schools, and carefully practised for short but frequent inter- 
Tals, which we believe to be the secret of success in every study. Some 
imitation, too, of the French method of military organization and exercise 
would be very beneficial in our education. We do occasionally see 
"Fencing" and " Drilling " among the extras in an ambitious programme ; 
but they are usually learned too much by occasional fits, and are always 
made too completely a vaptpyov for any great good to be done by them. 

It is not enough to say that there is space and time allowed for active 
sports by those who choose to adopt them. We want something that will 
include all, and reach those who from weakness, timidity, laziness, or over 
devotion to study, would, if they were permitted, refrain from every sort of 
exercise. Those who are formed by nature for deeds of strength and 
grace, who have deiav epiKv^ia ^a;pa, and, according to the beautiful opi- 
nion of the Greeks, show, by their personal advantages, that they are 
special favourites of Heaven ; these have no need of urging to display and 
to improve the qualities they have received. Meantime the shy, the awk- 
ward, and the feeble boys hold back from a competition in which it is im- 
possible they can excel, and for which, the longer they postpone it, the 
more they are unfitted. We read sometimes of wondrous boys, whose 
play-hours were devoted always to reading and meditation, and who in after- 
time fulfilled the anticipations of their friends, both by an early fame and 
an early death. This unhappy termination of bright hopes might in the 
majority of instances have been prevented or postponed, by the enforcement 
of such a system as we now recommend. The only approach to it at 
present existing is, we believe, the much-decried practice of fagging, still 
maintained, in despite of clamour, at the old foundations. Under proper 
supervision, it insures that all healthy boys take part in the games played 
in the school, and are trained when older to be leaders in them. Modem 
sensitiveness runs strongly against this discipline ; but this one advantage 
is a sufficient set-off for all the evils which have been proved against it. 

There is a constitutional reserve in the majority of the English people, 
that renders it peculiarly desirable to adopt some method of drawing forth 
their latent powers. A judicious foreign observer of our great public 
schools, whose reflections have lately been translated in this Journal, has 
remarked upon the ceaseless practice of composition in English, Greek, 
and Latin, by which the thoughts of English boys are forced, unwillingly, 
from the depths of their bosoms ; and thus in time ready and forcible 
writers are made of those who, if left to themselves, would never have pro- 
duced a line. This mode of development requires, in our opinion, to be 
extended also to the bodily faculties of the English. 

It will be admitted that the aspect of our labouring population does not 
in general betoken health and actirity. The townsmen are pale and weak, 
from unwholesome confinement and sedentary pursuits. The countrymen 
are generally clumsy and almost deformed, by severe unrelaxed toil from an 
carljr age. There is some glimmering of hope now dawning, that the long 
subjection of labour to capital, the white slavery of the old world, will soon 
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be mitigated^ and that it may be possible to come a little nearer to what parr 
tisans and poets tell us was the state of England in the olden time. The law 
and opinion of this country, as to observance of the Sabbath, render it im- 
peratiye that more than one day in seven be rescued from labour, and we may 
possibly see the time when five days' toil shall suffice for the support of life. 
Whenever this freedom from bondage is declared, all good influences should 
be ready to act upon the emancipated. The patrons of lecture and library 
are already pretty active, and wage war with some success against the beer- 
house and the gin-shop. Without any intermission of their useful labours, 
we desire to see an equally earnest advocacy of cricket and football. It may 
safely be assumed that the majoritv of people would rather play than 
think ; and it is not unlikely that in these sports might be found, to a 
great extent, a remedy for the supposed dangers of secular education. 

In connection with the subject of active exercises, it is proper to remark 
upon the irrational practice of disguising schoolboys in garments which 
render every kind of exercise inconvenient. The most familiar and strongest 
instance of this abuse is of course Christ's Hospital. There is really 
nothing that can reasonably be urged in support of the custom ; and if the 
authorities could only surmount their prejudices and abolish it, we should 
all immediately begin to wonder how it could ever have been tolerated. 

It is important to consider that not only does the health, the happiness, 
and the morality of our people depend much upon the promotion of games 
and exercises, but even our greatness and our security are nearly concerned 
in it. The introduction and perfection of steam-vessels of war has almost 
made England part of the European Continent. Sooner or later our honour, 
and perhaps our existence, will be in question on our own soil. We must 
imitate the military powers, in leavening our people with knowledge of the 
use of arms, if we would continue upon equal terms with them. Nothing 
but the gradual diffusion of the training and feelings of soldiers can qow be 
depended upon for safety. This will be a slow process, and happily the 
danger does not seem imminent ; and the attempts at a new system, begun 
last year, have been more prosperous than could have been hoped. The 
militia, in spite of much clamour and some coldness, is popular and pro- 
gressive. It was, however, quite time that the step was taken. The modern 
tendency to division of labour, to make war and everything else a separate 
trade ; the implicit trust in our navy, from which we have- been but lately 
roused ; the seductions of wealth with some, and the stern command of 
want with others ; all these causes have combined to obliterate whatever 
military character we formerly possessed, and to make us masters at once 
of the greatest riches and the least apparent means for their defence. May 
this degeneracy at last be checked, and may it no longer be true of us as 
now, in a physical sense, it certainly is, that 

'' ^tas parentam pejor avis tnlit 
No8 nequiores, moz daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem,'' 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION AS AFFECTED BY THE RECENT BILL. 

It is calculated that about a fifth, or at least a sixth part of the people of 
any particular country, are of an age to require that they should be under 
the influence of a school education. Hence, taking the lowest estimate, 
there ought at present to be i{i England and Wales 3,000,000 of 
scholars in our various schools, our population being about 18,000,000. 
The total number of scholars, however, in our National Schools, is only 
about a third part of this number ; and if we allow half a million for pri- 
vate and various other schools, there still remains half the children of the 
whole country unprovided Mh the means, or heedless of the benefits of 
education. Much, very much, has been done of late years; in fact, 1839 
may be considered the commencement of a new educational epoch. But 
when we consider that the easier half only of the work has yet been 
accomplished, the adoptidi^of some plan by which the further advance- 
ment may be facilitated claims the first consideration in our legislative 
enactments. 

But though so much exertion has been made, both public and private, 
we find that there are nearly two and a half milliona of persons living in 
parishes in which there is no school in connexion with the parish — no 
National School. In such G9rners alone there may be discovered nearly 
half a million of children without the means of the most meagre education. 
Here then is still a wide field for the exercise of private benevolence and 
public aid. These are the children who, it may fairly be assumed, will 
derive a large share of benefit from the operation of Lord John Russell's 
Education Bill ; and it is a step in advance of what has already been done 
to gain even this advantage to a portion of those who are at present 
receiving no education at all. Though the increase in quantity of educa- 
tion, which the proposed bill may be the means of inducing, will be small in 
comparison with the wants of the kingdom, it will tend greatly to improve 
the quality of it where the work is already going on. 

It is satisfactory to perceive that the advocates of a purely secular 
system of education are relaxing in their opposition, and many of them 
are even modifying their opinions. Sir James K. Shuttleworth, in refer- 
ence to this subject, after showing that education had its origin in religion, 
says : " No one, therefore, who has examined the history of English 
Public Education, can doubt that to attempt to separate it from religion 
would be to offer the rudest violence, not only to the traditions of the 
country but to its institutions, whether they be the growth of centuries 
or the most modern offspring of the popular will." Again, in the fol- 
lowing passage, he pays a just tribute to the clergy for the manner in which 
they devote their energies to the advancement of education : — " There is a 
race of clergymen in our rural parishes who have learnt well from the Man 
of Sorrows their work among the peasantry. They see the unrepining 
patience of the poor ; they witness and relieve the straits of their poverty; 
they visit them in sickness ; they watch the ineffectual efforts of the dark 
mind to open its eye on the light of the spiritual world ; they unclasp the 
Sacred Book which ignorance has sealed, so that it cannot even be read. 
Prom the lips of the scholar are heard the words of life. He re-enters 
the parish school with an often repeated vow, that the children shall not 
inherit the ignorance of their forefathers.*' 

Bat there is a class of persons in our large cities and commercial towns, 
whose dwellings are almost as far out of the reach of the clergyman as their 
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hearts are from the influence of such benevolence as described above,— the 
plass dangereux^ as they have been termed by our neighbours. It is among 
this class that we must doubtless look for the other million of children who 
are without the pale of educational culture, — the depths of whose ignorance 
and moral degradation fbrm the great barrier to their regeneration. Mr, 
Symons, one of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, said, in evidence be- 
fore a Select Committee of the House of Commons last June, on this sub- 
ject : " I consider that at present there are no better means of grappling 
with that class than ragged schools, whose means, I think, ought to be 
very much increased, and also by the operation of the town missions and 
the Scripture readers.'* Till education reaches this class, it will always be 
partial m its operation, and the criminal courts will still be filled with 
juvenile ofFenders. Upon this class, however, the measure as it now stands 
will not in the least operate ; it is too deeply sunk for legislation to reach, 
except through a criminal process ; and thus, while the State is aiding two- 
thiros of its children, who have learnt to assist themselves, the other third 
is to be left benighted, and without the shadow of a hope of release. For 
who, having watched the progress and results of our ragged schools, will 

Eronounce them, under their present constitution, adequate to the work to 
e accomplished. Neither the bill of Lord John Russell nor its exponent, 
the work of Sir James K. Shuttleworth, seem to regard this degraded 
portion of the population. The system of lending assistance where some 
advancement has been already made is perfectly futile, if applied to such t 
class as this. 

It must be borne in mind too that mere instruction will not afford a 
remedy for juvenile crime. A writer on •* Reformatory Schools " says : " I 
have been from my earliest infancy a devoted advocate for education ; but 
I am satisfied that the cause of juvenile crime is not the absence of educa- 
tion, and that any education of the labouring classes that is not accom- 
panied with industrial training, and their actual employment in manual and 
useful labour, will entirely fail in checking the growth of crime." And 
again, in speaking of the report of the Governor of Edinburgh gaol, and of 
the statement as to how many of the prisoners could, and how many could 
not read or write, Mrs. Carpenter says : " There is a remarkable fact eli- 
cited by the table from which this statement is derived, viz, that the number 
of re'Commitmenta of those who can rettdwell is much greater than of those 
who cannot read at all." If therefore the class of boys that fill the criminal 
list could be arrested in their course, other means for their complete edu- 
cation must be provided. Not only must a training be given which will 
counteract that received at home, if home it may be termed, but the pupils 
must be taken bodily from influences and association^ which tend to demo- 
ralize them and prepare them for a life of infamy. They must be plaeed 
in schools of industry, where not only their minds may be cultivated and 
their higher faculties brought under the influence of Christian precepts 
and practices, but where they may receive such training as will fit them 
to earn their daily bread in a reputable manner. 

The subject is one of great difHculty, and one that calls loudly ftr the 
attention of the philanthropist. Our legislature does not attempt to meet 
it ; but it is allowed to correct itself by the influence that the more fbrtu- 
nate classes are expected to exercise. We may however as reasonably ex- 
pect advantage to arise to our national schools from our collegiate system 
of education, as expect that the education which the middle dasses are 
receiving will have any indirect action upon a class so degraded* 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, 

A PARLiA-MBNTAHT paper, just published, contains a return of the nam-* 
ber of scholars in day and Sunday- schools in {Ingland and Wales, in the 
years 1818, 1833, and 185L It appears from this return, that in 1818, 
when the population of the kingdom amounted to 1 1,642,683, there were 
in England 19,230 day-schools with 674,883 scholars, and 5463 Sunday- 
schools with 477>225 scholars. In 1833 the population was estimated at 
14,386,415 ; the number of day-sehools 38,971 with 1,276,947 scholars, 
and 16,828 Sunday-schools with 1,548,890 scholars. In 1851 the popu- 
lation was 17»927|609; there were 46,114 day-schools with 2,144,372 
scholars, and 23,498 Sunday-schools with 2,407^409 scholars. The 
proportion of day scholars to the population in the years mentioned was 
as follows :— In 1818, one in 17*25 ; in 1833, one in 11*27 ; and in 1851, 
one in 8 86. The proportion of Sunday scholars to the population was-^ 
ia 1818, one in 24'46 ; in 1833, one in 9*20 ; and in 1851, one in 7*45. 
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THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. BY CHARLES MERIYALE, B.D. 

{Longman and Co, y 1853.) 

The author of this book is already well known to scholars and the public 
by a copious history of the Roman Emperors, beginning with Julius Ceesar, 
and intended, we believe, to reach down to the last periods of the empire. 
This is of course too extensive a work to be within the reach of many, or 
in general use, and Mr. Meriyale has comprised within a single volume the 
period of Roman history which immediately precedes the final overthrow 
of the Commonwealth. We need hardly say, that what Mr. Merivale does 
at all he does well ; and the present volume fully sustains his character 
already earned. 

His object has been, as he informs us in his preface, to present in one 
view the whole cycle of revolutions which overthrew the great republic, and 
to condense the history of the last hundred years of her existence into a 
single volume, adapted to the use of the general class of readers. He con- 
sequently has endeavoured to present a rapid narrative of events in such a 
manner as to fix a permanent impression on the mind, omitting all minuter 
details and disquisitions on manners and institutions. He begins with a 
graphic and boldly-coloured account of the Gracchi, and their patriotic 
attempt to introduce an Agrarian law, and so check the power of the great 
Roman oligarchy — that veritable scourge of Grod. 

This account is written in a popular and stirring manner, venr different 
from, and far more impressive than, the usual dry matter-o^faot style 
adopted in sudi historical records.. Anecdotes and striking expressions of the 
chief actors in these scenes are often introduced, in order to arrest the atten- 
tion, and enable us to figure the characters as passing before us, and our- 
selves as nioving amongst them. We then proceed in due course to the 
great ^ar of factions under their respective champions, Marius and Sails, 
touching on all the intermediate events of interest. After the overthrow 
of the constitution^ so elaborately and at such fearftil cost reared by the 
latter, the history follows the great names who begin to figure import- 
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antly on the stage of public affairs ; and the fortunes of Crassus, Pompeius 
Magnus, and Caius Julius Csesar are discussed — discussed, not in the 
dry language of pedantic learning, but in the popular and broad style 
suited to the general reader. 

After the death of the great dictator — an especial favourite with Mr. Meri- 
Tale — ^we still have the civil broils of Antonius and the founder of the Roman 
empire, Octavianus, most spiritedly treated of; imtilat last, on the defeat 
of the triumvir, Antonius, too impetuous and rash for his wily and schem- 
ing compeer, Augustus, centered in himself the sole power of the mistress 
of the world, until, in short, the great Roman republic fell, and an empire 
huge and gorgeous rose upon its ruins. We thus have brought before us, 
in pictured truth, the fall of the noblest commonwealth that ever arose in 
the ancient world, and therewith the ruin of that great nobility who had 
fought and conquered in every land. Henceforward their greatness and 
victories were at an end ; for, in Mr. Merivale*s spirited language, " debarred 
from the annual plunder of conquered lands, their fortunes dwindled away in 
ostentatious indolence at home. The Caesars, not satisfied to await the 
sure operation of idleness and dissipation, studied to break down their inde- 
pendence by impoverishment and confiscation. The great Roman oligarchy, 
the most frightful instrument of human suffering ever inflicted on the 
world, which had survived the proscriptions of Marius and Sulla, the wars 
of Csesar and Pompeius, the massacres and spoliations of Antonius and 
Octavius, fell at last under a just retribution, and amidst the torments of a 
Nero and Domitian perished in blasphemies and execrations.*' 

Once more we congratulate Mr. Merivale on producing so excellent a 
work. 



THE PRACTICE AND THEORY OF ARITHMETIC, WITH EXAMPLES AND 
METHODS. BY THE REV. W. F. GREENFIELD, M.A., LATE SCHOLAR 
OF PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, SECOND AND MATHEMATICAL 
MASTER IN QUEEN ELIZABETH'S SCHOOL, IPSWICH. (London : 

Longman ^ Co.) 

This is a work of considerable merit, but is written on apian that requires 
some explanation. The writer does not intend it as a book to aid 
lower-class elementary education : he writes for middle-class, preparatory, 
or grammar schools ; but his book contains much that would be pseful to 
pupil teachers. It must, in fact, be considered more peculiarly the text- 
book of the teacher than of the scholar. To understand the nature of the 
work it is necessary to have a clear perception of the distinction between 
examples as understood in the sphere of elementary education, and examples 
-as comprehended by those acquainted with the course of a collegiate educa- 
tion. In the former case, the term includes a variety of exercises, ques- 
tions, or problems to be wrought out by the pupil upon some previously 
communicated or otherwise ascertained and well-known principle : in 
the latter, examples consist of a digest of illustrations thoroughly wrought 
out and ready for the undisturbed study of the student. In the work 
before us, ''examples " bears this latter signification, and ''methods" indi- 
cates the modes and steps by which the results are obtained. These two, 
then, comprehend the Practice, while the Theory is treated in a subsequent 
and distinct portion of the work. Both parts of the book are very credit- 
able performances, although some of the expositions in the Theory might be 
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far more simple and quite as effectire, and the Practice throughout is too 
much dependent upon dogmatic mles^ too much isolated from the theory, 
and consequently unconnected with principles. 



SELECT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE, WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES 
AND QUESTIONS, AND AN ETTMOLOGICAL APPENDIX OF GREEK, 
LATIN, AND SAXON ROOTS; FOR THE USE OP SCHOOLS AND PRI- 
VATE READING. BY EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.S. ETC. (LoudoU : 

liOngmana $* Co. 1853.) 

This selection consists of about three hundred pieces of prose, inter- 
spersed with choice illustrative pieces of poetry. The plan of the book is 
to arrange the readings under the respective heads of subjects. Thus, 
there is about an equal number under ^* Geography and Natural History,'* 
"History and Biography,*' ** Education and Progress," "Sea and Mari- 
time Adventure," " Imagination and Sympathetic Affections," ** Science 
and General Knowledge," and a double portion under the head ** Religious 
and Moral."' Words of difficulty or peculiarity are selected from the 
lesson and placed at the top for grammatical, derivative, and exegetical 
exercise before commencing the reading, while at the end of the lesson 
a moderate number of questions and explanations is appended, calculated 
to lead the reader to a more thorough comprehension of the matter. It 
should be remarked, however, that the editor cannot have given this list of 
words and his questions and expositions as the only ones upon which the 
pupil's intelligence is to be exercised ; but merely, it is presumed, as an 
indication of the method which should be adopted. We can scarcely 
imagine a stage in a boy's progress when such an exercise becomes un- 
necessary, although it must vary in extent with his capabilities. The 
etymological Appendix is very useful for the scholar's private study in con- 
nection with the lessons. This book is one of the most useful of Mr. 
Hughes's series of school-books, and although it must be limited to the 
highest class in our best elementary schoots, it is worthy of general use. 
It is the best school selection we have seen. 



NOTES AND NARRATITES OF A SIX YEARS* MISSION, PRINCIPALLY 
AMONG THE DENS OF LONDON. BY R. W. YANDERKISTE, LATE LON- 
DON CITY MISSIONARY. (Loudou T Nishet 5" Co. 1853. Third edition.) 

These are notes and narratives partly made by the author during his 
mission in the parish of Clerkenwell, and partly culled from other sources. 
He had been supported during that period by a single subscriber to the 
London City Missionary Society, a member of Parliament; and these 
notes show that the subscription was judiciously appropriated to mis- 
sionary exertions. We think that the Society will regret the loss of his 
labours, more especially as he appears to be engaged in an employment 
purely commercial. 

The Society took its rise in 1835, sending out in that year four mis- 
sionaries only. At the present time there are 270 engaged in this city, 
and the annual receipts have risen to about 23,000/. These men, who are 
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selected for earnestness of character and devotion to the cause of leligioii 
rather than for cultivation of intellect, are, according to their capabilities, 
appointed to certain spheres of labour— amongst the watermen, tbe Irish, 
the police, &c. ; and we understand that one is about to be appointed mis- 
sionary to the deaf and dumb. We think that much care should be 
exercised bj such a Society to guard against the possibility of their emis- 
saries becoming, what in some cases this book would indicate, spies upon 
the privacy of the poor. A disposition would soon be created to bring 
cases of novelty and supposed interest under the notice of the committee, 
that might induce an inquisitiveness amounting, in the sensitive imagina- 
tions of the poor, to an organised system of espionage. The book con- 
tains much that will interest all connected with the parochial labours of 
large towns% 
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SALLUST'b JU6URTHINE WAR ; WITH ISNOLISR KOTfeS. feDltSn BY 
REV. H. BROWNE, M.A. (arNOLd'S SCHOOL CLASSICS.) {Ritinptmt 

18530 

This is an additional volume of the comrse of school editions of the clas- 
sical writers issued under the superintendence of the late Mr. Arnold. 
Mr. Browne, one of this gentleman's cbief coadiutors, has brought out 
this edition of the Jugurthine War of Sallust in the form in which it was 
found ready for publication at Mr.. Amold*s death. We do not think it 
will add anything to the late editor's reputation, or clsXm much respect to 
itself on the score of utility. An edition of the works of Sallust has been 
recently given to the world by Mr. Merivale, upon which this is no im- 
provement. The method usually adopted by the late Mr. Arnold aadhis 
associates, that, namely, of translating boldly and without much discrimi- 
nation jfVom the German editions, has been rigorously followed in the 
present oase^ The notes of F. Jacobs, who edited the whole of Sallust, 
nave apparently been translated bodily ; accordingly, we are repeatedly 
advised to consult the note on such a passage of the Catilinarian Con- 
spiracy, and of course, as the book does not contain it, we are not mucii 
wiser for a note only found in the original German edition. As usual, the 
notes are full of parentheses and additions from different editions. We are 
within the mark if we say that in one note there are seven or eight of 
these. These repeated addenda disfigure the book, and tend to perplex 
and confuse the ideas of the younger readers, for whom the work is chiefly 
intended. We should recommend Mr. Browne, if he proposes to carry on 
the undertaking, to select his notes judiciously, and reject those which he 
considers wrong, instead of reprinting all, and correcting thert by means 
of addenda and brackets, until he produces utter confusion. 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. nS.^Proposed by Mr. John Smithy Mancheater. 
Gvrtn «^ •«• 4 « 'jr «> «*, to find #. 

Answered by Mr. John Godward, and Socius. 

Transposing 4 tf *« and adding 2 a >#*•!- a* to ttdi side we baye 

or3fi^a\/2,x^^ifi |/2 — a', 

The four roots of which are 
y{v/T±v^-*(4v'T + 2)}imd^{^^T±V^(4v^Y-2)}. 

QuES. 176. — Proposed by Mr, John Thompson, Lotidon, 

From a company of 60 men, 6 are draughted off every night on guard : 
on how many different nights can a different selection he made 7 and on 
how many of these will two given men be found on guard f 

Atuwefed by Mr, Wm* Godward, jun.f and Mr* W, H, Levy, 

The ntimber of nights on which a different guard can be selected will be the number 
of combinations which can be made o( 6 out of 60 men ; that is, 

«n - == -\ o -X A 1 A =• 50063860. 

00 a 1.2.*5.4.D*0 

And the number of nights on which two given men will be found on guard will be 

C. X C « 58 . 57 . 56 . 55 424270. 
-^''-e 41. 2. 3*4 * *^^"' 

QuES. 177. — Proposed by Amicus, 

Kesolve a given force into two others, whose difference shall be given^ 
and which shall act at a given angle* 

Answered by A. G. P., and Mr. Wm. Godward, jun. 

Let r be the given force, p and q its required components, and a the given angle ; put 
p — q ^ d, then by art. 58, Tate's Mechanical Philosophy, 

p3 + ^ + 2 /7g cos o = r* . ... (I) 
alsop^ — 2;;g + g' = d^ , , . . (2) 

SabtractiDg (2) from (1), we have 

2pq {I + cos a) = r* — 12^, or 4 /^g cos ^ i a » r*— ' d^ 

A4yg« '^'7/^ (3) 

Adding (2) to (3) and reducing 

^' + 2 PS' + 52 = sec H a. (r» — d^ sin ^ a) 
,-. I> + g = gee i «. V (^ — <P ^^^ H «) 
butjp — f ■* d 

.'. ;> = i I rf + sec 4 a. t/ (r* — <P sin H «) | 

J « I S^d. + sec i o. ^ (ra — ^2 gi^ aj^) 1 

QxJES. 178.-— From the Senate HouBe Problems for 1853, communicated 

by Mr, W, H. Levy, 
If a, J, c, J, be perpendiculars from the angles of a quadrilateral upon 
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the diagonals di, d^, show that the square of the sine of the angle between 
the diagonals is equal to 

(g + e) (b + d) 
d,d^ 

Answered hy Amicus, A. G. P., and A. M. 

Let flf e be the perpendicalan from the angular pointa A, C on the diagonal B D or 
d^t and b, d the perpendiculars from the angular points B, D on the diagonal A C or d^ ; 
also let O be the point of intersection of d^fd^, and the angle indnded between them ; 
then 

a ^ AO tin 0, b »B0 §ia 0, e ^ CO aia 0, d ^D O tuk $ ', 

.'. a + e « (AO + C O) sin « cfi sin 9 

b+d'm(BO + J>O)nn0'=dgmi0 

(a + c) (b + d) 



hence sin H 



d,d^ 



LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS, 



Amicus, ans. 177, 178 ; John Qodward, Chelsea, ans. 175, 176, 178 ; William Go 
ward, Jan., Chelsea, ans. 175, 176, 177, 178 ; W. H. Lewj, Shalbonme, ana. 176t 
177, 178 ; A. M., ans. 178 ; A. O. P., Herts, ans. 175, 176, 177, 178; B. Ratter, Soa- 
derland, ans. 177, 178 ; Socius, ans. 175, and T. T. Wilkinson, Burnley, ans. 178. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR Au6UST« 1853. 

QuES. 1 79. — Proposed by Amietis. 

A and B can reap a field of wheat in m days, B and G in n days, and A 
can do p times as much as C in the same time ; in what time would the 
three reap it together ? 

Qu£s. 180. — Proposed by Mr, W, H. Levy, Shalboume* 
Tf O he the centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle ABC, then will 

A0» BC COS 
be ac ab '^ ' 

QuES. 181. — Proposed by Mr. T. T. Wilkinson, Burnley, 

Let the sides C A, A B, B C of the triangle A B C be in arithmetical 
progression, O the centre of the inscribed circle, R, r the radii of the cir- 
cumscribed and inscribed circles, and C K perpendicular to A B ; prove that 

AC— BC«i(AK — BK) 
and AC. B C » 6 R r - 3 C O'. 

QuES. 182. — Proposed by A. G, P., Herts. 

In a parabola of which the plane is vertical and axis horizontal, find the 
normal down which a body will descend in the least time. 

*ni* It is particularly requested that all mathematical contribations be forwarded, st 
latest, by the 20th of each month. 



Co Corrti^pontrmtij. 

•If A. M. will furnish his correct address, he shall have an answer to hii letter of 
27th ultimo. 
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THE MENTAL IMPROVEMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 

CLASSES. 

One of the most importnat questions intimately connected with the eda- 
cation of the children of the working classes is. How to carry cm in after 
life the instmction commenced at schooL As we obserred in a recent 
number, the main distinction between the education of children of this 
class and that of those of the middle and upper classes arises from the 
short period during which the former are permitted to remain under school 
instruction. At so early an age as ten, or even eight years, they are often 
capable of earning sufficient to make their wages an object of moment to 
their parents. Thus they are compelled, whilst mere children, to enter 
upon the employments and duties of active life, and their literary instruc- 
tion ceases before their mental faculties have attained any degree of deve- 
lopment. Hence, what has been learned at school is generally in such cases 
either entirely forgotten, or so imperfectly retained as to prove almost 
worse than useless. The improved system of teaching, however, which is 
now gradually spreading throughout the country, and the increased value 
attached by parents to the education of their children, combine to render it 
probable that before long such progress will generally be made by young 
children, before they leave school, as will enable them to retain permanently 
much more than has been the case hitherto. For instance, they will have 
acquired the power of reading and writing with sufficient facility and under- 
standing to enable them to use these acquirements afterwards without over- 
exertion or difficulty. And, which is of much more importance, this pro- 
gress will probably also render many desirous, by their own exertions, or 
by mutual assistance, to keep up what they have learned, and to add to it. 
It will also be a matter of no great difficulty to assist young perscms so 
circumstanced and so disposed. And, we may add, it is a positive duty to 
provide such young persons, as far as possible, with the means of cultivating 
rightly the knowledge they have obtained, that it may prove a blessing to 
them and nc^ a curse. 

In considering the best method of providing such assistance, it is obvious 
that, as the parties concerned are for the most part to be voluntarv agents^ 
the system most hkely to succeed is one based upon a principle of mutual 
improvement. And such a system is most likely not only to work well 
amongst those who have already attained to a certain measure of know- 
ledge, but also to extend its influence to many of those whose early educa- 
tion has been greatly or entirely neglected. Happily, we need not have 
recourse to reasoning to estabhsh this point, since we have the surer 
guidance of actual experience. We need only refer to the account con- 
tained in our April and July numbers, of the important toovement which 
has now for some time been going on in the factories of Price's Patent 
Candle Company. From that account it appears that, previous to 1848, 
some-half dozen of the factory boys were in the habit of hiding themselves 
behind a bench two or three times a week, after they had done their day's 
work, to practise writing on scraps of paper with worn-out pens begged 
from the counting-house. This being encouraged by the foreman of their 
dqmrtment, the boys persevered and were joined by others, until their 
number increased to about thirty. They then met with further encourage- 
ment from the superiors of the company, aud in the winter of 1848 a 
school-room was provided. As they increased in numbers, they found . it 
necessary to depart from the principle of self-government and mutual im- 

VQL. VII. NO. Vlll. I 
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proTementy and to place themselves under anthoritj, although the exercise 
of this authority is now often guided hj a general vote : as, for instance, 
in all cases of nxing the days and hours for schooling. Of the farther 
progress of these youths we need not here speak, nor do more than refer our 
readers to the accounts which have already appeared in our pages. The 
point to which we desire to draw attention is the effect of this educational 
movement upon the older workmen. 

From the special report made hy the directors to the proprietors of the 
Patent Candle Company, it appears that in March, 1852, a plan for the 
constitution of a Mutual Improvement Society was brought to one of the 
directors, with a request that he would allow himself to be named as presi- 
dent. A meeting was held for the establishment of such a society, which 
was well attended, and ended by seventy-two of the men paying on the 
spot the small entrance fee required as a pledge of being in earnest in 
wishing to join it. It is expressly mentioned that this society started up 
spontaneously in full strength. It is entirely formed by the men, and will 
be managed entirely by themselves ; but its origin and establishment are 
attributed to the effect produced upon the factories by what had been gobg 
on during the three previous years among the younger workpeople. Just 
after the establishment of the society, one of the foremen observed to a 
director that, three years before, it could not have been formed. This he 
explained hy saying, ^' I mean, sir, that we are living in a different atmo- 
sphere, and that men cannot help assimilating themselves to the system 
in which they happen to be, whether it is good or evil." As to the further 
progress of this Mutual Improvement Society, we will only repeat the state- 
ment in our July number, that after eight months' trial it has succeeded so 
well as to leave no doubt of its permanence and usefulness. Similar so- 
cieties have been established in two other of the company's factories, and 
in connection with one of them an experimental class has been formed, 
which is at present hard at work making a lot of philosophical apparatus. 

We cannot expect, at all events for the present, to see many instances of 
such successful efforts for mutual improvement as are to be found among 
both men and boys under the wise and generous patronage of the directors 
and proprietors of the Patent Candle Company ; but we maintain that the 
same desire of self-improvement exists among not a few of the young 
people in other factories as that which so happily manifested itself in the half 
dozen boys with whom originated the movement to which we have alluded 
in this particular case. We believe, too, that there are not a few owners 
and managers of factories who would gladly promote among their work- 
people any such desire of self-improvement, if they only knew how to en- 
courage and direct it in a safe and efficient manner. And as like causes 
for the most part produce like results*, we venture to hope that, as the 
example we have referred to becomes more generally known and appre- 
ciated, it will gradually lead masters and men to make similar exertions 
and be productive of similar benefits, varying according to the different cir- 
cumstances of different establishments, and according to the prudence and 
zeal of the- parties concerned. Mutual improvement by voluntary efforts 
must be the object aimed at by the workpeople. On the part of their 
superiors there should be kind and generous encouragement and wise and 
friendly direction, without any approach to interference. That such co- 
operation is possible and practicable — nay, that it may without difficulty be 
brought to a successful issue where the parties understand one another, 
and are rightly disposed — the above cited example abundantly proves. It 
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cannot be too carefully studied. We trust that all the particulars of this 
remarkable movement will be accurately recorded, and from time to time 
communicated to the public for the benefit of society at large. In such a 
work, the object of which is mutual improvement by voluntary agents, the 
results of experience are peculiarly valuable, as showing both what to do and 
what to avoid. When, as now, in almost every case a beginning has to be 
made, one of the first s^ps is to inquire how to make it. This considera- 
tion has indaced us to lay before our readers the substance of some very 
able remarks, contained in an address delivered more than two years ago at 
a general meeting of persons desirons of establishing an institution in their 
town for the mental improvement of the industrious classes, and which 
appears to us well calculated to promote the object to which it relates. 

The address* opens with stating that it has been drawn up in order to 
point out the advantages that may be expected from such an institution, 
and that practical utility is the object to be kept steadily in view. Hence 
the subject for consideration in the present case is what may reasonably be 
aimed at in the particular town of Ware (of which the population is about 
5000), with from one to two hundred subscribers to the institution, drawn 
cMefly from the shopkeepers and operatives of the place, and with an income 
of from 50/. to 60/. per annum. In other words, the question is, what do 
the persons concerned propose to accomplish by associating together and 
pouring their subscriptions into a common fund, more than they could do 
by keeping their subscriptions in their own hands and laying them out, as 
fancy might suggest, each for himself? The answer to this question will, 
in fact, be a description of the proposed institution. 

This question is first answered in respect of the proposal to establish a 
well-selected and tolerably extensive Lending Library for the members of 
the society. It is remarked that, as a mere matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, by combination of numbers a far greater amount of enjoyment 
may be secured to each contributor. Thus, if two men lay out 6s. apiece 
ia books, and lend their purchases to each other, both are great gainers 
by the arrangement. If, instead of two, four persons are supposed to do 
the same thing, the advantage is still greater ; and the more we increase 
the numbers so combined, the more is this advantage increased. Nor is 
the opportunity thus afforc^ed of perusing a larger number of books the 
only advantage thereby gained. In consequence of difference in individual 
character and taste there will be a certain variety in the subjects which 
appear most attractive to each, which will in all probability render a col- 
lection of books, purchased by the combination of a number of persons, of 
greater merit than would belong to a collection of equal money value pro- 
cared by one person acting upon his own judgment. The same advantage 
will be obtained if a .large numbef of persons delegate their own right of 
purchasing to a number of others in whose judgment they may have con- 
fidence. The result will be a varied collection in which there will be much 
that is new to every one, and much therefore that will tend to enlarge the 
mind of each, to suggest new thoughts to him, and to show him that there 
is a great deal in the world which he never dreamt of: and thus by com- 
bination to exchange the absolute possession of six shillings' worth of 
books for the liberty to make use of a hundred times six shillings' worth, 
is a step from which alone much mental improvement might be expected. 
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Rales of t!ie Ware Institution. To which is prefixed an Address, delivered 
Decembcr6th, 1850." By J. W. Blakeslcy, B.D., Vicar. Pp. 31. (Waits: E..Pric?,) 
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It sboald be remembered, too, tbat a book is, in fact, a tbing of life, the 
record of tbat whicb is most living in tbe composer, namely, his thoughts. 
When yve read a book we are in truth holding converse with a man who 
tells us what he has felt, and in that way in which he fancies he can tell it 
best. The author may have long since passed awav, but the book takes 
us back to him and his belongings, and we listen to him as well as those 
did who were bom in the same villi^e with himj^or were inmates of tbe 
same house. If seeing and conversing with many different living men, of 
various habits and various ways of thinking, tend to make a man wiser, 
more tolerant, more disposed to give others their due, more ready to look 
at questions from various sides before deciding upon them, then benefits 
of the same kind must flow from converse with men's thoughts embodied 
in their writings. And thus tbe establishment of a well-selected Lending 
Library may be productive of much mental improvement. 

It is proposed also to establish a reading-room, to be open during those 
hours which the industrious artisan has to spare from his labours, and in 
which he requires something which may afford him relaxation and plea- 
sure, and which it is most important should be of a harmless, and, if pos- 
sible, of a beneficial character. Whilst men are engaged about their work, 
whatever it may be, let it fully occupy their thoughts ; but this must not 
be, and cannot be every day, and the whole of every day, without inter- 
mission. Such incessant labour would defeat its own object. It cannot 
be continued for any length of time without the desire of change becoming 
irresistible. Hence the origin of many of those vicious excesses which 
tend to destroy both body and soul. A man thoroughly jaded with work 
must have some excitement at any price. The ale-house with its warm 
fire, its newspaper, its gossiping frequenters, has attractions for one worn 
out and stupified by incessant toil, which those who have been spared such 
trials can hardly understand. Here are those first temptations to vice and 
intemperance which have wrought the ruin of so many. To the indus- 
trious operative, who on coming off his work is exposed to them, we would 
say, Come to our reading-room, where you will find more comfort, better 
company, and more rational amusement than you could possibly obtain at 
the- beer-shop. You will find some newspapers and entertaining and in- 
structive books. You will not be molested by quarrelsome or offensive 
companions, nor by the sound of blasphemous or indecent expressions; 
only those are admitted who are desirous of spending their evening iu a 
quiet and peaceable manner, and in such amusements as leave a man 
poorer neither in purse, nor heart, nor head. What a different kind of 
welcome awaits a man on a Saturday night when he comes home out of 
the ale-house to his wife and children, from that which he will receive 
after spending an hour or two in such occupation as the reading-room will 
be able to offer him. In the one case he arrives with an aching head and a 
light pockejt; vexed with himself for having indulged far beyond what he 
had at first intended ; out of humour with his family because out of 
humour with himself; jaded and weary when the false excitement of drink 
has passed away ; none the better in body, and much the worse in temper 
for what has happened. In the other case what satisfaction will fill his 
own heart and the hearts of those near and dear to him when the whole 
undiminished earnings of the week can be laid on his cottage-table, and 
he can say. These are my wages without the abatement of a single pennj 
for any selfish indulgence! The working man who has obtained this 
mastery over tempti^tiQii is deserving of the highest respect and es^^U^ 
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from every one, and his superiors are bound to the utmost of their power 
to encourage and assist aim in obtaining it. To this end they should 
endeavour to elevate him in the social scale, not so much by holding out 
hopes of rising into a higher rank, as by showing him how many of those 
advantages which at present he thinks are confined to those above him, 
are quite vrithin his own reach. Thus it may be proved, to him, and that 
throueh his own experience, that the necessity of earning his daily bread 
by daily labour need be no obstacle to his obtaining a very considerable 
amonnt of knowledge, and so of that pleasure which results from the pos- 
session of knowledge. And it is quite certain that if a man once takes 
sufficient pains in acquiring knowledge to feel real interest in any one 
subject whatever, its pursuit will secure him as much happiness as he 
could possibly enjoy if he had thousands a year. 

But whilst it is thus proposed to provide a good Lending Library and 
Reading Room at the small cost of eighteen pence a quarter, and thus to 
offer to the industrious operative an alternative to the excitements of a 
lower kind which continually terminate in ruin, it must not be forgotten, 
that these advantages are something very diiferent in the hands of an edu- 
cated and an uneducated man. The latter requires some degree of guidance 
in order to learn to make use of the advantages thrown open to him. It 
is almost essential, therefore, to the full success of the proposed scheme, to 
superadd to the arrangements for a lending library and reading room 
others which may render it a society for intellectual improvement ; one of 
those which, under the several names of Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
Mutual Instructive Societies, and Mechanics' Institutes, already exist in 
many of the considerable towns of England. 

The object of the proposed institution is to raise men who work with 
their hands for means to support their families, above low tastes and mere 
animal indulgencies ; and to make them feel that the true vocation of every 
man is to bring out those parts of his nature which distinguish him from 
the lower animals, not to gratify those appetites which he has in common 
with them. They require, when the day's work is over, something which 
may help to unfold those higher faculties — the faculties of reason and ima- 
gination — which they possess in common with the best born and the best 
educated, and to provide them therewith should be a main object of the 
proposed institution. 

In England there are many instances, which every one has met vrith, of 
men bom in the humblest station raising themselves, by the energy and 
strength of their characters, to wealth and honour. There are, moreover, 
examples of men of humble birth, who, by taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered to them, have arrived at a place not only among the rich 
and powerful, but among the wise and the cultivated ; whose names are 
recorded in the list of those famous in the world of letters or of science, or 
as the authors of some useful discovery which benefits thousands. Bichard 
Arkwright and Benjamin Franklin are mentioned as very remarkable illus- 
trations of the truth of this remark, which is also illustrated by an anec- 
dote of the late Sir Francis Chantrey, which, being new to us, we are 
tempted to copy. He had been dining with a gentleman whose house is 
well known as a centre of all that is most cultivated and refined in English 
society, and, on rising from table, he stood for a few moments looking at a 
carved pedestal which stands in the dining-rooin supporting a vase of re- 
markable beauty. His host, observing that his attention was attracted by 
this, pointed out to him some of the details of its execution, and was asto- 

2 
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nished to receive the answer, " Yes, I know all about it : I myself carved 
it. I was at the time working as a journeyman for fire shillings a day ; and 
I came into this rery room and took your instructions in my workiDg 
dress." 

From these illustrations the address very properly proceeds to guard 
against any misconception that may arise from the mention of such remark- 
able instances of success. Success of this kind is not to be despaired of, 
yet, it is very wisely added, there is another kind of success which may 
fairly be reckoned upon, and which is of greater importance, namely, the 
elevation of the character and the enhancement of the pleasures of the 
great mass, God has given to few the capacity to elevate themselves aboTe 
the station in whieh He has placed them ; but He has given to almost all 
the capacity of surrounding themselves in that station with harmless and 
rational enjoyment. The industrious operative, although he may not have 
his ambition gratified by following in the steps of Arkwright, or Franklin, 
or Chantrey, will be amply repaid any sacrifices which he may have made 
in such a hope, by the increased command over himself, the increased taste 
for intellectual pursuits, the increased comfort of his humble home, and 
the increased respect of his superiors, all of which it is absolutely certain 
he will obtain. 

In conclusion the address states what is proposed to be done in order to 
further the interests of those members of the association who will thereby 
be introduced for the first time to the means of any superior cultivation. 
Assistance of other than a pecuniary kind will be looked for from those 
members whose destiny in life has been such as to qualify them for con- 
vey inpf advice and instruction to the rest. This boon may be conferred in 
many different ways, as by the orderly administration of the society, by 
judicious arrangements to secure as much benefit as possible from the 
available funds, by an advantageous selection of books, of lectures (if prac- 
ticable), and of all other means of general improvement. Begulations to 
be useful must be based upon that knowledge of the future members which 
is yet to be obtained. To gain this knowledge, the writer of the address 
considers the most promising expedient to be one which, if adopted, vill 
give the proposed institution the character of a society for mutusd instmc- 
tion. The expedient recommended is, that occasional meetings be held, 
at which some subject of general interest shall be discussed in as popular 
and conversational a manner as is consistent with order, and with the at- 
tainment of some definite conclusion. At these meetings there will be an 
attendance of members proportional to the interest which such topics ex- 
cite ; and the share taken in the discussion by the bulk of the parties 
present will enable the members to feel, as it were, their own pulse, and 
gradually to ascertain both the degree and kind of instruction, by profes- 
sional lecturers, which will be likely to prove either acceptable or beneficial. 
Such meetings might be commenced by some member reading an essay on 
any subject to which he had given more than ordinary attention, and this 
would naturally elicit remarks, and so interesting and valuable knowledge 
would be communicated to many, while the more ignorant would indicate 
the particular region of thought in which enlightenment is specially required. 
And if any member desired to turn attention to any piffticular subject, but 
felt averse to put together remarks of his own, a chapter from some printed 
book, if only sufiiciently insulated in its subject-matter, might be substi- 
tuted for an original essay. In the first stage of the existence of the society 
arrangements might be made for the formation of voluntary classes in cer- 
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tain definite subjects, as the modem languages, the elements of geometry, 
vocal music, practical mechanics, and many other matters. 

One or two things are pointed out in order to be avoided. The neces- 
sity that, as members of a mixed body, they should mutually give and 
accept intellectual guidance from one another, should make them watchful 
to resist the bias to blight that sympathy with one another's habits of 
thought, which is the essential bond of union between them. No one 
should join at the outset who intends, as soon as he finds himself overruled 
in any particular, to give way to a fit of ill-temper, and either quit the 
society, or remain in it for the purpose of hindering its harmonious action. 
Questions of a religions and political nature, and matters of local dispute, 
are to be excluded from entrance in any shape into the society. It is pro- 
posed to confer a large amount of discretionary power upon the ofBicers of 
the society ; but these officers are to be chosen by the members them- 
selves, and therefore it will be their own faiUt if they elect persons in whom 
they cannot place confidence. 

We would gladly add to our abstract of the address the Rules of the 
Institution, at the formation of which it was delivered. But we have 
already exceeded our limits, and can therefore only express, in conclusion, 
the pleasure we shall have in making the pages of our Journal a means of 
conveying to our readers any further, information .respecting the progress 
of this institution, which any one of its members may favour us by com- 
manicating, as being likely to promote the objects which a Journal of Edu- 
cation has in view. 



PAPERS ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. No. 3. 
VOLCANOES {continued from p, 257). 
The most obvious characteristic of a volcanic mountain, when not actually 
burning, whether its fires be extinct or merely dormant, is its shape. The 
volcano is nearly always of conical form, with the apex, or point of the 
cone, truncated ; and, in its place, a hollow or depression toward the heart 
of the mountain — the well known crater.* Besides the principal crater, 
there are, in the case of some volcanoes, numerous minor cones of eruption 
from which the central heat has made its force manifest at various periods. 
Thus, no fewer than eighty minor cones, each vnth its separate crater, are 
irregularly scattered around the sides of Etna. When its fires have been dor- 
mant for any lengthened period, the mountain, which at intervals exhibits 
the most tremendous force, may display, in the aspect of its crater, nothing 
calculated to disturb the idea of profound calm and repose. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, when there had been no 
violent eruption of Vesuvius for a period of nearly five centuries, the ap- 
pearance of the mountain is thus described : " The crater was five miles 
m circumference, and about a thousand paces deep ; its sides were covered 
^th brushwood, and at the bottom there was a plain upon which cattle 
grazed. In the woody parts wild boars frequently harboured. In one 
part of the plain, covered with ashes, were three small pools ; one filled 
with hot and bitter water, another Salter than the sea, and a third hot, but 
tasteless.'' f But, in 1631, this state of repose was violently interrupted ; 
the grassy plain and wooded sides of the crater were blown into the air, 

* So caUed from its cup-like shape. — ^Lat. crater, 

t Hamilton's ** Campi Fhlegreei/' quoted io Lyell, Vol. II. p. 77. 
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and the Tolcano again exhibited itself as a duct of connexion between the 
heated interior of onr globe and its external superficies. 

The general direction of the strata of which the mountain is composed, 
dipping from the centre outwards — a natural consequence of the accumo* 
lated showers of ashes and other ^ected matter — is another indicatioii of 
Tolcanic agency in its formation. But besides these marks, and more on- 
varying than either^ there is the information conveyed to the geologist bj 
the structure of the rock, which in the case of a volcano (whether of ancient 
or modem date) always possesses a vitreous aspect and fracture, exhibiting 
a tendency towards a crystalline arrangement of its particles. This alone 
would determine the volcanic character of the mountain, even thoi]^h all 
traces of a crater were lost, and the form were entirely different from what 
it ordinarily is. Where streams of lava have flowed from the crater, their 
position relatively to other beds of rock, aided by an examination of the 
fossils which the latter contain, determines the respective i^es of their 
issue. Thus the lavas of Ischia (a small island on the northern <aide of 
the Bay of Naples) must have flowed since the period when the waters of 
the Mediterranean first became peopled with their present forma of Hfe ; 
because in the beds of rock interstratified among them, there are found 
numerous species of UHaeea identical with those now existing in the ad- 
jacent sea. Yet no sigps of volcanic activity have been experienced in 
Ischia for the last five centuries ; and previous to the year 1302 (when a 
violent eruption occurred) it is believed to have been at rest for a length- 
ened period. Its fires are dormant, but they belong to the modem period; 
and the island must be included within the volcanic region lying around 
Naples, and claiming Vesuvius as its most prominent feature. 

Extinct volcanoes, on the other hand, must be distinguished from those 
that are in an active condition, or of which the fires are merely slumbering. 
In the case of these, t. e, the extimct volcanoes, the geological evidence 
proves that neither lava nor any other matter has issued from them during 
the whole of the modern period, or that within which the earth has been 
inhabited by its present races of being, whether of the vegetable or the 
animal kingdom. Yet they may present a perfect analogy to the seats of 
modem volcanic fire, in so far as external appearance is concerned. There 
are many hundreds of such mountains in the district of Auvergne, in cen- 
tral France, each with its proper crater, a perfect volcano in form, and 
with abundant evidence of igneous activity, though at a long distant 
epo<di. But this and similar regions of ancient volcanic force have no 
connexion with the areas ofpretent subterranean fire which we have traced 
in a preceding paper, and should be carefdlly distinguished from*them. 

Gay Lussae enumerated 163 active volcanoes, a number which is of 
course increased by every new display of volcanic force in the case of 
mountains whose fires have previously lain dormant. In the case of some 
volcanoes, the potency of the subterranean fire seems to be gradually dimi- 
nishing, and its effects are limited to the issue of sulphureous and other 
gases, which are continually emitted from the crater. A volcanic mountain 
in this condition is termed a aolfaiara, a name derived from that of a nearly 
extinguished crater near Puzzuoli, on the shore of the bay of Naples.* 

* An isatance (like that of the term " delta/' originally applied only to the low tract 
inclosed by the arms of the Nile, towards their embouchure) of the extension of a 
geographical term from a special to a general sense. The solfatara, near Pozznoli, ap- 
pears to have been in nearly the same state before the Christian era as at the present 
time, giving vent only to aqueous vapours, with sulphureous and oth» gases. 
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TenenffB uid others of the Canarj Ishinds, together witli Stnmiboli» in 
the Lipari group, and some of the volcanic islands in the Greek Archi* 
pelago, are in the condition of solfatari&s. 

The gases given oat hy volcanoes are muriatic acid, sulphur combined 
with oxygen or hydrogen, carbonic acid, and nitrogen ; together with im- 
mense quantities of aqueous vapour.* Besides these, are a variety of ejected 
matter, comprisuig dense showers of ashes, with stones, masses of rock, 
and various substances comprehended under the term. *' scoriee," and in 
many cases streams of lava. The aqueous and gaseous vapours produce 
that appearance of smoke which generally heralds an eruption, and the 
semblance of flame by which it is accompanied proceeds, probably, in most 
eases, from the clouds of red-hot ashes, aided by reflection (from the dense 
masses of vapour) of the glowing light emitted by the lava in the interior 
of the crater, which is literally a sea of liquid fire. In some instances, 
however, the seeming flames may be produced by the inflammable gaaea 
in a state of actual ignition. 

The amazing force with which the ejected matter issues from a volcano, 
and the vast distances to which it is thrown, show how powerful is the 
cause to which volcanic phenomena. are due, and combine with other con- 
siderations to point to some deeply-seated origin, of a nature analogous to 
those forces which have been put into operation in the general structure 
and movements of the planetary world. The ashes ejected from Tomboro 
(in the island of Sumbawa, one of the Lesser Sunda range), in the eruption 
of 1815, were carried on the side of Java to a distance of three hundred 
miles, and upwards of two hundred towards Celebes, in the opposite direc- 
tion, in sufficient quantity to darken the air. The sound of the accom- 
panying explosions was heard in Sumatra, at a direct distance of nine hun- 
dred and seventy geographical miles, and the cinders floating in the sea to 
the westward of that island formed a mass of two feet in thickness, and of 
many miles in extent.f 

Of volcanic products, lava is unquestionably the most important ; but 
its occurrence during an eruption is by no means uniform. No lava issues 
from the volcanoes of the Andes, though streams of it have flowed from some^ 
of the volcanic cones that rise above the Mexican plateau. Immense quan^ 
tities of lava have repeatedly issued from the Icelandic volcanoes. Even in 
the case of Vesuvius, and other lava-emitting volcanoes, the ejection of lava 
is not a uniform accompaniment of the eniption. No lava issued from Vesu- 
vius daring the tremendous eruption, the first on record, of a.d. 79, when 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were destroyed. These cities were buried be- 
neath the showers of ashes ejected from the crater of the mountain. The 
exesTations of modern times have restored Pompeii to the light of day, after 
the lapse of seventeen centuries ; and the attendant circumstances of the 
phenomenon which caused its destruction have been rendered familiar by 
the pen of a popular writer of the present age. 

When first issuing from the mountam, the lava flows in a smooth but 
rapid torrent, in regular channels, and in a perfect state of fusion. But as 
it advances, and its stream widens, it speedily loses this smoothness of 
aspect, becoming a dense, viscous, and semi-fluid substance, easily deflected 

* Daubeny : '^ A Description of Active and Extinct yolcanoes,*' &c. London, 1826. 

t This eruption was, indeed, one of the most frigbtfnlon record. Out of a population 
of 12,000, only 26 individuals survived on the island. Great tracts of land were covered 
by lava. Violent whirlwinds occurred simultaneously, and created much damage. See 
the particulars in Sir Stamford Raffles' '' History of Java,'' quoted by Lyell, Vol. II. 
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from its course by irregularities in the surface of the ground, and trayelling 
onwards with a slow and steady motion. Bodies of even considerable 
weight (it has been found by experiment *), as stones weighing ten or fif- 
teen pounds, make little or no impression on the surface of the stream, but 
larger masses of rock become slowly and gradually absorbed in the liquid 
mass. The front and sides of the lava-torrent present well-defined lines ; 
their immediate contact with the atmosphere causes them to cool sooner 
than the central parts of the stream, and to consolidate earlier, while the 
more liquid portions flow over their hardening mass,^ — particular parts 
thus becoming heaped up in rocky waves. The entire body of the lava 
contracts as it parts slowly with its heat, and opens in numerous cracks 
and fissures, so that the tract over which a lava stream has flowed exhibits 
subsequently a broken, rugged, and blackened aspect, irregular masses of 
the lava rock being mixed with heaps of cinders and other volcanic sub- 
stances. But atmospheric influences gradually soften the more prominent 
features of the scene, and the disintegrated lava-torrent often becomes, in 
process of time, converted into a soil of more than ordinary fertiHty. 

The mineral composition of lavas is various, and, according as different 
elements prevail in their composition, they are termed trachytic, basaltic, 
or by other designations. The substance called felspar predominates in 
most modem lavas : that called augite is also abundant. Hornblende is 
rare in modem lavas, though abundant in igneous rocks of more ancient 
origin. Quartz is also rarely exhibited in a separate form in recent lavas, 
though it forms so important an ingredient in granite and other rocks 
of igneous origin. The term trap is used by geologists to embrace all 
volcanic rocks of ancient origin, and is derived from the Swedish word for a 
step ('Grappa''), from the fact that rocks of such a kind are often found 
in successive platforms, one above another. Trap rocks diifer from lava in 
the fact of their having originated beneath the pressure of water, and their 
being intermixed with sedimentary deposits, while lava has issued directly 
from the mountain, and cooled under the influence of the atmosphere ; the 
mineral character of each is, however, essentially the same. 

Torrents of water and mud often sweep down the mountain side during 
an eruption, and not unfrequently cause as much devastation to the fields 
and gardens around as the more common and characteristic products of the 
igneous agency. These are no doubt frequently (probably in the great 
majority of cases) derived from the sudden condensation of aqueous vapour, 
as it rises into the higher and colder regions of the air. Sometimes, also, 
the sudden melting of the snows that have gathered around the mountain's 
summit during its intervals of repose produces a similar result. Frequent 
instances of the latter kind have been known to^ occur among the volcanoes 
of the Andes, many of which, Cotopaxi amongst the number, rise high 
above the snow line, and exhibit ordinarily a glittering and icy covering. 
But in some instances there is no doubt that water is amongst the ejected 
products of the volcano, and with it thousands of small fish, that have lived 
within the subterranean reservoirs of the mountain. Amongst the moun- 
tains of Central America, there is one called the Volcan de Agua, or Water 
Volcano, from which streams of water are alone ejected. 

The phenomena of submarine eruptions possess a striking interest, espe- 
cially when they result, as has sometimes been the case, in the sudden 
elevation of solid matter above the waters of a deep sea. A recent instance 

* See LyeU, Vol. II. 
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of this kind occarred in the Mediterranean, to the south-westwaxd of Sicilj, 
and at a distance of thirty miles from the coast of that island. At the end 
of June, 1831, slight shocks, as of an earthquake, were felt hy a yessel 
passing over the spot indicated, followed (about a fortnight later) by a 
column of water rising to sixty feet above the sea, with dense clouds of 
vapour. This was shortly succeeded by the appearance of a small island, 
twelve feet high, with a crater in its centre, whence volcanic matter and 
vapour were continually ejected, while the sea around was covered with 
floating cinders. The eruption continued for some weeks with great vio- 
lence, the size of the island constantly increasing by the accumulation of 
the newly ejected matter. At one period it had attained its maximum 
dimensions of three miles in circumference, and more than two hundred feet 
in height. It afterwards gradually diminished, the loose volcanic matter 
being washed away by the waves. By the end of October, the island was 
nearly levelled with the surface of the sea, and afterwards wholly disap- 
peared, leaving, however, where there had formerly been a depth of more 
than a hundred fathoms, a dangerous reef, composed of solid rock (most 
probably lava), a permanent addition to the hydrography of the tideless 
Mediterranean*. 

Several similar cases are on record in other localities, as in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Azores, off the coast of Iceland, and among the Aleutian 
Islands. A peculiar agitation of the waters of the ocean, as by some 
powerful force beneath, and quite distinct from the kind of movement due 
to atmospheric influences, is indeed by no means uncommon in the expe- 
rience of mariners, and is often followed by the issue of smoke and gaseous 
matter above the surface of the water. A particular part of the Atlantic 
Ocean, in tbe neighbourhood of the equator, has been noticed as a locality 
in which such phenomena are of more than ordinary frequency. 

There appears reason to regard the high temperature of most (if not all) 
thermal waters as derived from those conditions of permanent heat which 
prevail in the earth's interior, and to which reference has been made in a 
former paper. Hence they become, in some degree, connected with vol- 
canic phenomena. The connexion is the more obvious in the case of the 
intermittent hot springs of Iceland, the well-known geysers. At irregular 
intervals (rarely exceeding twenty-four hours at a time) the geysers throw 
up columns of boiling water and steam. In the case of the great geyser 
(as the principal fountain is called) the column of water is ejected to the 
height of from one to two hundred feet, accompanied by subterranean 
noises and loud explosions, while sometimes the earth is slightly shaken 
during the occurrence of the phenomenon. If stones are thrown into the 
crater, or circular mound out of which the fountain rises, they are instantly 
ejected with amazing force. The geysers rarely play for more than a few 
minutes at a time. In the intervals between its eruptions the basin of the 
principal fountain is sometimes empty, but is more frequently filled with 
water in a state of ebullition. 

In the case of the geysers, there is no doubt that steam is the imme- 
diate cause of the phenomena which are exhibited. They occur amongst 
a thick bed of lava, in the south-western part of the island, and at a distance 
of about thirty miles from Mount Hecla. In this district, the rushing 



* The name of Graham Island was one among several appellations that were given 
to this volcanic islet during the period of its brief existence, and has been that most 
generally recognised. — See Lyell. 
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of water beneath the grocmd is frequently heard ; and the streamB, as ia 
amilar caaes elsewhere, flow in subterranean channels through the caTern- 
ons lava.'*^ 

We have spoken of the Tarious forms in which the subterranean heat of 
our globe exhibits its agency in sudden and yiolent disturbances of the 
surface, and in phenomena of irregular recurrence. It remains to notioe 
one mode of action (to be classed amongst volcanic phenomena) by which 
dianges of a slower and less easily obvious character are produced, namely, 
the gradual rise and subsidence of large tracts of land. Careful observa- 
tion has shown, beyond the reach of doubt, that a large portion of Sweden, 
extending from the coast of the Gattegat, above Grottenburg, on one side, 
to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia on the other, is slowly rising to a higher 
level above the adjacent sea, at the rate of about forty inches in a century. 
The proofs are derived from the altered depth of the harbours at succes- 
sive periods, the changed position of various marks along the line of coast, 
the presence, at a distance inland, and at some elevation above the water, of 
shells identical with those now living in the Baltic, together with other 
drcumstances of a Uke kind. It was once supposed that these alterations 
were due to a gradual sinking of the adjoining sea ; and indeed it is obvious 
that they can only be caused by one or the other circumstance — a rise of 
land, or a depression of the sea-level. But the latter hypothesis, as is now 
universally admitted, is absurd, since the Baltic communicates with the 
open ocean, and there can of course be no sinking of any one part of the 
ocean which would not equally affect every portion of it. Either the whole 
of the watery portion of the earth's covering must attain an altered level, 
or none of it. With the land the case is widely different ; and there en 
be no doubt iiiat its gnulnal rise explains the observed phenomena in the 
case here adverted to. In some parts of Scandinavia, indeed, there seem 
to be evidences of a successive rise and fall of particular portions of land. 
Similar alternations of level are also proved to have occurred elsewhere ; 
but the rise of land in the Scandinavian peninsula becomes the more no- 
ticeable from its occurrence in a region far removed from any of the ordi- 
dary displays of volcanic forcef . 

In some parts of the globe, on the other hand, there is evidence of a 
gradual sinking of tracts that were formerly more elevated ; and the one 
kind of action, in all probability, balances the other, so as to fireaerre a 
general equilibrium in the mean elevation of the solid portion of our 
planet's surface. According to the theory proposed by Mr. Darwin* to 
account for the various characteristics of coral reefs, in reference to t^eir 
shapes and the different relations which they bear to adjoining coasts, 
many o£ the coral islands of Polynesia and elsewhere indicate regions of 
gradual subsidence. And this theory is rendered the more probable by the 
well-known prevalence of igneous forces in the bed of the Pacific and around 
its shores^. 

The phenomena referred to in these papers result in the production of 
considerable changes in the aspect of extensive regions, in the comparative 
altitude of adjacent tracts, and (not unfrequently) in the relative position 



* See Lyell (Vol. II. pp. 334— -337) for a probable explanation of the intermittent 
action of the geysers. 

t See Lyell, Vol. II. pp. 286—306 ; also, lb, p. 267, et seq. 

t The Straetureand DistrSbntlon of Coral Reefs. By Charles Darwin, M.\., F.ILS., 
&c. London: 1841. 
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of land and sea. Whole tracts of country sink beneath the water^s leyel, 
and others rise above its surface. The changes here described ate due to 
igneous causes, that is» to the deeply-seated action of subterranean fire. 
Changes of a like kind, and of even a more extensive character, result from 
aqueous phenomena, and are produced by the gradual and constant openiF 
tion of the sea, or of running streams, upon the adjacent land. The sea 
and the land change places, and the former (as is justly remarked by the 
distinguished geologist to whom we have so often referred) is in reaUty the 
more enduring of the two, and constitutes the fitter emblem of eternity. 

The full importance of the results produced by natural causes in constant 
operation is only appreciated when their amount is measured by reference 
to a lengthened period of time, embracing several successive centuries. But 
even estimated by this measure of a single generation, they are often by no 
means unimportant, and we trast enough has been said to show that they 
involve considerations of no ordinary interest. We believe that such topics 
as have here been glanced at are deserving of fuller attention than has 
hitherto been given to them in our schools. Physical geography is only 
rightly taught when it is viewed in connexion with physical geology. It 
is not enough to describe merely the surface of the earth ; the geographer, 
to he worthy of the name, must look also beneath the surface (as, in the 
opposite direction, he extends his inquiries into the regions of atmospheric 
space), if he would rightly appreciate the operation of those various laws 
which result in the production of climatic differences, and which exert a 
controlling power over the forms of organic being. In either direction, he 
will find abundant materials for admiration, awe, and reverential homage. 

W. H. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THEIR MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

{CwUmwtdfrwn p» 263.) 

It has been shown that in early infancy the rudiments of all future in- 
tellectual powers are in existence ; that they are pliable in their nature, 
governed in their development by the nature of the impressions made 
upon them, influenced by the examples presented for their imitation, and 
that they possess the same properties and are susceptible of the same 
characteristics as are manifested by the human being in maturer age. 
Now, although the natural senses — seeing, hearing, taste, smell, and touch 
-^which are the means of communication with the external world, and the 
mental feeutties — emotion, perception, thought, attention and memory — 
which arise from the exercise of the natural senses, are essentially the same 
^ all, still some of them are developed much sooner, and in a more perfect 
state than others ; and each indiridual sense or perception acquires power 
and distinctness in proportion to the exercise to which it is subjected, and 
the advance of the organs necessary for its elimination towards maturity. 
Neither the external senses, nor the moral and intellectual faculties are dl 
equally developed at the same time. In some instances the cultivation of 
one sense or faculty is necessary for the development of another. For 
instance, sight informs us of the colour, form, and distance of an object, 
hut another sense is required to distinguish whether its surface be rough 
or smooth, whether its state be cold or not, or whether its nature be heavy 
or light ; the combination of these two senses gives a correct perception 
of the object, and this perception becomes matured into an idea. From 
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this natural and distinct dependance of each of the senses npon the rela- 
tive condition and constitution of its own special organ, there arise tiro 
important considerations, to be remembered in the attempt to develop 
and direct their manifestations. The one is, that as the different internal 
faculties are the result of impressions conveyed to the brain by the exer- 
cise of the different organs of sense, one or more of them may be more 
mature and capable of cultivation than the rest. The other is, that the 
proper way to exercise any one of them, so as to lead to a true and de- 
finite perception of the object presented, is to observe that such an object 
shall be one in its nature appropriate to the sense upon which it is intended 
to act ; bearing in mind that all the organs of sense are as yet extremely 
delicate and easily overtaxed. The eye and ear by gentle and repeated 
exercise may be cultivated to quick and accurate perception, enfeebled and 
rendered slow and imperfect by inaction, and disordered or rendered 
callous by sudden or violent impressions. In the same manner the 
feelings, affections, and intellectual powers of the child may be modified in 
strength, rapidity, and precision of action by proper and habitual use, or 
be rendered feeble and inaccurate by indolence and unrestricted applica- 
tion — as in ourselves so in the infant, the proper exercise of any faculty 
is a source of pleasure, but one man will find enjoyment in the exercise of 
one faculty, and consequently cultivate it more, and another man will 
derive the same amount of pleasure from a different pursuit. Let this 
fact be borne in mind in the moral and intellectual training of the young. 
Much harm has been done and much real and unnecessary cruelty been 
inflicted by the bigoted notions of some parents. They say, " My children 
shall be so and so ; from their infancy they shall think so and so ; and if 
they do not appear to fall into my ways and ideas, I will make them do 
so ;" quite forgetting that this very stamp of character in themselves 
unfits them completely for the education of infancy or the direction of 
bovhood. They cannot make up their minds to allow nature to do any- 
thmg*. We may modify the mental faculties of the child as they present 
themselves ; we may cultivate the one by presenting objects and ideas 
repeatedly to its notice, and may to a certain extent hold another in abey- 
ance by withdrawing it from the power of example and avoiding the 
natural stimulus of that faculty, but we can neither change nor create. It 
is possible, either by kindness or by the exercise of brute force, to render 
a wild animal to a certain degree tractable, and it will remain so so long as 

* A most lamentable case of this kind has for some years been under onr notice. A 
"holder forth" among one of the most- bigoted, and now fortunately least numerous 
body of dissenters, would never allow his child -{a fine promising boy, who has now 
asserted and maintained his position among men) to indulge in any childish amusement 
or associate with children of his own age. Every thing was to be conducted according 
to his fixed rule, and his child was taught that aU amusements were wicked and sinful; 
such awful descriptions of the devil and fire, and torment, used to be repeatedly pre- 
sented to his notice, that he dared not to go to bed without a candle, and used to bury 
his head in the bedclothes as soon as he was left alone. These fears his father taught 
him (at the early age of six years ! !) were the effects of a bad conscience. After a time, 
however, the boy observed that his father was constantly scolding, and sometimes beat- 
ing his mother, and quarreling with all about him ; and my informant has often stated 
that this perplexing and inconsistent conduct had such an effect on his mind that at one 
time it required an effort to preserve him from the influence of atheistical principles. 
Fortunately he had the advantage of a mother possessing a well-balanced mind and a 
forbearing disposition, and at an early age was removed beyond the influence of the bad 
examples mentioned. He is now a useful and consistent member of the Church of 
England. 
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a certain system of kindness or coercion is persevered in without exposing 
it to the influence of anything calculated to arouse the natural impulses of 
its savage nature ; but we cannot substitute an assumed gentleness for a 
natural and instinctive ferocity any more than we can change the colour of 
its skin or the nature of its food. 

The development of the human iaculdea and the formation of character 
take place according to fixed rules imposed by the Creator for the regula- 
tion both of mind and body ; and it is only by attention to the condition 
under which any organ or function is intended to act, that we can 
modify or improve its action. We cannot alter the nature or function of 
any organ, either of external sense or mental perception. In the educa- 
tion of the young this principle should always be before us. It is indis- 
pensable for our success, and it will save much useless labour and prevent 
the display of unnecessary authority. We must adapt our means to the 
nature of the being to be educated, and, as the mental powers are not all 
developed at once, we must apply to the best purpose those that are 
already manifested, and check, or endeavour never to call into exercise, 
any one of them Uiat is not in accordance with strict morality or will not 
conduce to future good, until some more 'mature faculty of the mind is 
eliminated to modify it or act as its antagonist. If we thus employ the 
means in our power so that they may be in perfect harmony with the 
laws of the mental constitution under our eare, these laws may be made 
the apt instruments to assist us in attaining the result we seek. We cannot 
make these laws ourselves ; and that parent will soon lose the duty and 
affection due to him from his offspring who endeavours to coerce and 
mould a tender infant mind to a certain line of conduct, for which nature 
has never given him the capabilities or fitted him to practise. If we at- 
tempt to train the mind and direct the education to the attainment of only 
one object, or with a view to only one future pursuit, to the exclusion of all 
other impressions either of a useful or amusing nature, we lay the founda- 
tion of a narrow, selfish character, and destroy many means of happiness, 
improvement, and success. For instance, a worldly-minded parent, whose 
sole aim in life is the acquisition of wealth, teaches his child from its earliest 
infancy what he in his purse-proud ignorance calls the ''value of money ;" and 
instead of cultivating his moral faculties and teaching him that alibis comforts 
are ministered to and his wants supplied by the great Father of all, he sets up 
a golden image for his household god; and what is the sad consequence ? 
the child's character soon becomes a base compound of acquisitiveness and 
meanness — ^the only superiority he seeks is in the possession of something 
unattainable by others — and, not being taught the moral difference between 
i^ght and wrong, and the duties he owes to his fellow-creatures, he soon 
practises any vice, or even commits crime, if by these means he can gratify 
his grasping desires. No social virtues having been inculcated, and no 
feelings of justice, kindness, and consideration for others having been de- 
veloped in him, he passes his early life without gaining the respect of any 
<)f his associates, and eventually looks upon the authors of his being only 
as tit objects to minister to his vicious propensities, and to increase his 
wealth bv their death, Dickens's "Jonas Chuzzlewit" is an excellent 
SKetch or a character oi this kind. 

How often do we hear men talking as though it were as easy to implant 
^ eradicate any quality of the mind as to remove a weed or plant a 
flower! but the fir-tree will grow in a rocky soil, and the vine will flourish 
^Q a rich and cultivated ground. But yet, while endeavouring to avoid the 
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evils arising from attempts to force the infant mind by severity and the 
unlimited exercise of a power superior to its own to assume a certain form 
and development, we must not run into the other extreme. If a child 
finds himself unceasingly the object of the attention of those around him, 
and is allowed to direct his attention and have his wants supplied indiscri- 
minately, he soon begins to look upon his attendants as the proper objects 
to minister to his wants, and the feeble efforts he makes to find enjoyment 
in the exercise of his own faculties are not sufficiently persevered in to lead 
to their independent development. To yield everything to his wishes, 
and to remove the necessity of his making any exertion to assist himself, 
is laying an early foundation for self-esteem, and neglecting the opportunity 
of fostering that faculty which, governed by moral principles, is one of the 
most useful in after life, that of self-reliance. 

By nature a child is not generally selfish and exacting ; it soon knows 
its own feebleness, and how dependant it is upon the kind offices of others, 
until its mental and physical powers become more developed ; but, still, if 
assistance is afforded too long, or if a child is left to its own exertions too 
soon, these functions are but imperfectly displayed. For instance, a child 
will not attempt to acquire the power of walking alone if it is never encou- 
raged to do so, or its feet not allowed to touch the ground ; and, on the 
other hand, if it is made to attempt this exercise without assistance, and 
before its limbs are sufficiently matured, it either fails in the attempt or 
else its legs become deformed and its gait unstable. The same rule applies 
to mental training. If at a too early period we call upon the mind for 
exertions or manifestations which it is not sufficiently matured to make, 
these exertions are either not made Jd. all or else are but imperfect, and 
the ideas obtained from perceptions thus forced upon the attention are 
rude and incorrect; and if, on the other hand, we minister to every 
caprice, and do not allow the mental faculties any means of independent 
action, the child remains in ignorance of its own capabilities, and becomes 
sluggish and inactive. If parents will from an early age exercise a mild 
and salutary control over the manifestations of all morbid and selfish 
desires, avoid all means of exciting them, never allow their gratification to 
be manifested by others in their children's presence, steadily oppose those 
influences which they feel to be wrong, and yet at the same time allow and 
join in every proper enjoyment and amusement cheerfully and heartily, 
their offspring will not only soon repay them with a rich return of affec- 
tion, kindness, and reverence, but will also manifest a feeling of confidence 
and reliance on their judgment which will continue and strengthen in after 
years. The amount of confidence reposed in their parents by children 
when they are verging into manhood and in after life, is a striking and 
faithful indication of the treatment they have experienced when young. 
The sensibilities of children are remarkably acute. It is useless, nay, 
worse than useless, to exhibit an example and to endeavour to instil a pre- 
cept ; the very reverse of it ; they are more prone to imitate acts than to 
follow verbal instructions and exhortations ; and (as has been said before) 
whatever you wish those under your care to be, you must be before them. 
And those who have the guidance and instruction of the young must not 
themselves be above instruction ; the child often administers a silent and 
useful lesson to the man. If the imitation of any of our acts* or conduct 
by the child does not appear pleasing and conducive to good, we must first 
correct ourselves and exercise the more mature judgment of which we are 
possessed before we look for more correct manifestations in his conda^t. 
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It is not sufficient to show children what their dudes are, to inculcate 
certain sentiments of moral purity or mental perfection, and to teach them 
the performance of certain acts, hut it is likewise essential to induce them to 
practise what we teach^ to give them to understand the moral principles upon 
which our admonitions are founded, and so to order our own conduct that 
they may perceive the comfort and happiness arising from doing that which is 
right and avoiding that which is wrong. If, for instance, the children under 
our care see us exposed to circumstances calculated to vex and annoy, and 
observe how we bear them with equanimity and good temper, they will at 
once admire and respect our conduct, and, having witnessed the good effects 
of the self-possession and dignity of manner manifested in ourselves, it 
will be easy to teach them the advantages and practice of self-control. 
This is the manner in which to bring conviction to bear on the mind of the 
young ; one protninent example, one practical exhibition of the principles 
we endeavour to inculcate, will have more effect and be longer remem- 
bered than any verbal explanation or persuasion. We cannot as yet de- 
pend upon the exercise of judgment or the perfect use of the reasoning 
powers ; but if we make the conclusions we wish to impress on the mind 
self-evident, we reduce them to simple perceptions of cause and effect, and 
a child will remember an axiom before he can demonstrate a problem. The 
adaptation of examples and precepts calculated to make simple and distinct 
impressions on the minds of the young requires the exercise of some inge- 
nuity and thought in those who are their instructors. We are obliged to 
analyse our own perceptions of things, and to present them in their most 
simple and elementary manner, and thus by the exercise of our own more 
matured mental powers we gain strength, find the means of applying the 
knowledge we possess, and render our own attainments of more value be- 
cause more practical and less theoretical. If we feel an interest in that 
which we endeavour to convey to others, our duties as teachers, instead of 
being an irksome and tedious recurrence of every day tasks, become sources 
of pleasure and improvement to ourselves, and we have the additional 
gratification of success, for our interest is perceived and appreciated by 
those under our care, and " whatever comes from the heart goes to the 
heart again." Thus, then, it has been shown how easily the infant mind 
is influenced, how soon perceptions are received and ideas appropriated, 
and how the education of the young depends more upon the powers of 
imitation and the influence of example than upon the exercise of reason 
and judgment. 

So much having been said about the moral and intellectual training of 
the young, and so much importance having been attached to the influence 
of example and the cultivation of each faculty by the presentation of the 
stimulus adapted to bring it into exercise, it may be inferred that much is 
dependant upon the disposition and mental culture of those to whom the 
care of the young is entrusted. This is indeed a most important and 
highly interesting consideration. We cannot impart that which we do not 
possess ; an assumed conduct is soon discovered by the simple tact of the 
young; and those who would take credit to themselves for a mental 
superiority they do not possess, generally meet with contempt and dis- 
obedience. It has been before observed that the first part of the moral 
and intellectual training of the child devolves more especially upon the 
mother, and it is but in accordance with natural laws and the feelings in- 
herent to her nature that this should be her special vocation. A good 
mother will undertake anything for the present happiness or future well- 
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being of her offspring. In her labour, of love she knows no toil or weari- 
ness ; she hopes and perseveres under all difficulties and disappointments ; 
no self-denial is felt as a deprivation^ no exertion too arduous for her. 

Observe the young wife who has but recently become a mother, 
what a matronly air she conducts herself ; her spirits may be as gay as in her 
laughing girlhood, but they are qualified by a calm serenity in their enjoy- 
ment ; not that the pleasures in which she before indulged have lost their 
zest, but because pleasing emotions of a higher and more holy nature 
animate her ; the nature of her disposition is not changed, but it has be- 
come more elevated and enlarged ; her manner is not less pleasing and fas- 
cinating, but it is more cordial and sympathetic. If befbretime she was 
inclined to selfishness, she becomes considerate ; if vain of herself, that 
vanity (and a pardonable and useful vanity it is) is transferred to her 
child ; if her conduct has been frivolous, it becomes sedate without being 
dull ; and if her temper has been peevish and fretful, it becomes gentle 
and kind. These moral changes are just as natural and as much ordained 
by that *' Almighty Power that orders all things well" and *' tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,'' as the changes which take place in her physical 
constitution previous to her becoming a mother. Thus we see how in all 
the works of nature and the dispensations of Providence the means are 
adapted to the end. But although the disposition and conduct of the 
mother is thus modified by the circumstances in which she is placed, still 
the evils of her previous education are often manifested, and in some in- 
stances become an insurmountable bar to the proper discharge of her 
duties. It is true that the iron law of necessity is slowly bringing the 
defects of female education into notice ; but still prejudice, the conveii*> 
tional rules of polite society, and the ambition of many mothers with the 
charge of up-grown daughters, do, and perhaps ever vrill, oppose serious 
difficulties in the way of any practical reform in this matter. No one 
admires more, or feels greater enjoyment in observing, the practice of ail 
refined and civilized accomplishments than we do ; but we often find cause 
to regret that, in addition to these acquirements, there is not more of 
domestic education. The sex are not naturally vain and frivolous, as many 
sneering cynics would have us believe ; their nature is in many points 
superior, and some of their faculties more elevated than our own. Their 
perceptions are vivid, memory retentive, aptness for the acquisition of 
knowledge developed early, and their moral powers more perfect and pure 
than our own ; but these qualifications are too often neglected and hidden 
by that kind of culture which has been perpetuated and become almost 
necessary under the name of accomplishments and finished education. 
The natural kindness and generosity of a girl's disposition is oflten changed 
to selfishness and overweening vanity, and her inherent timidity replaced 
by an assumed superiority and love of admiration induced by the kind of 
education and the companions of her more youthful days> 

Woman's real mission in this world commences after marriage. The 
happiness of her husband and children does not consist in the display of 
refined accomplishments, but iu the exercise of household management 
and domestic virtues. We educate our sons so that at the age of manhood 
they may take their position as men of birth, professional men, or mer- 
chants ; and we do so anxiously expecting that the preparation we have 
given them will fit them for the discharge of their various duties and make 
them useful members of society, when they are no longer under our con* 
trol or dependant upon us. But we do hot expect that bemuse a young man 
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is an excellent horseman, a finished example of the fencing-school, or a 
model of elegance and easy manners in the saloon and drawing-foom, he 
must necessanlj become a clever physician or a successful merchant. We 
have done well to invigorate his body and fit him for society by the acqui- 
sition of these accomplishments ; but we rely upon his more solid attain- 
ments for future success and usefulness. Why not apply the same rules 
to female education ? If the ornaments of education shine with a grace 
and elegance in the other sex, which it is not in our nature to attain, how 
pleasing and enchanting would those more useful and every-day acquire- 
ments appear which are necessary for the proper discharge of the duties of 
a wife and a mother ? 

In many instances a parent enters upon the important charge and cul- 
ture of an immortal being, in whose existence and well-being her whole 
soul and happiness is centred, with less previous knowledge of her duties 
than if it were a plant or a flower. There are many women vnth natural 
sound sense and well-balanced minds, assisted by the moral changes 
which occur in their own constitutions previous to their becoming mothers, 
who discharge their duties in so admirable a manner, that it appears as 
though no previous education in these matters could have added anything 
to their efficiency ; but still these examples do not militate against the 
general rule — the necessity for preliminary instruction. The slightest ob- 
servance of the constitution of the world shows us that the position of 
woman is social, and her peculiar province the home circle. Her partner 
of life's joys and sorrows has to meet the busy world, to mingle in its cares 
and anxieties, to do his best to secure success, and to bear vrith equanimity 
the disappointments he meets with in his endeavours to obtain a comfort- 
able subsistence ; whilst upon the wife devolve the duties and comforts of 
his home and his children. To her the child loolts in its helplessness for 
cherishing and affectionate care : she gives the sustenance it requires ; to 
her all complaints of suffering are made : she watches its slumbers, regu- 
lates its exercise and amusement, and makes its happiness and comfort 
more than a part of her own. It has been before stated, and may be 
Again repeated, that much of the stamp of character, and consequently 
inuch of the future happiness or misery of her children depends upon the 
disposition and mental powers of the mother ; surely then it must oe self- 
evident that her education and the qualifications necessary to fit her for 
her important office, as the protector and first teacher of the young, ought 
not to be neglected. The substantial and every-day happiness of the 
domestic circle must be of at least equal value with the light and fleeting 
hours of fashionable amusement, and to conduce to this end it will be 
admitted that female education should be so conducted as to fit both the 
mind and the body for the duties as well as the embellishments of life. 

Next in importance to the mother in the care and education of the 
young comes the nurse, to whom, we are sorry to admit, that many of the 
duties incumbent on the mother are too often deputed. This delegation 
of duty arises in many instances from necessity, either from a want of the 
necessary knowledge, or from physical inability ; but in other cases, it is 
to be feared, from indolence and self-indulgence. If affection and kindness 
were marketable commodities, and perseverance, self-denial, and good- 
nature as easily hired as thews and sinews, the choice of a nurse would 
require little discrimination, and not be attended vrith any' anxiety ; for 
although nurses are now much better educated in their duties, and more 
entitled to confidence and respect than they were, still they are only sub- 
stitutes. 
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A nurse may have been the mother of a generation, but stfll they ** were 
her own/' poseeased, in a great measure, of her own peculiarities, and 
brought up according to her ideas and prejudices. The child of a stranger 
is a stranger to her ; its pecuharities are unknown, and the Tarious exter- 
nal circumstances which surround both the parents and the child with whom 
she for the first time comes in contact are somethine new to her, and dif- 
ferent from anything which she has experienced before. It generally hap- 
pens when a nurse of this kind, without any preliminary education, relies en- 
tirely upon her ovm personal experience, that she shows the contamination 
of hurtful prejudices and superstitious observances. These nurses apply 
the same general rules to all cases — set at nought all useful suggestions, 
and triumphantly master all opposition by the assertion, " I have brought 
up a family myself, and so ought to know.*' Nurses, however, are to be 
found who are in some instances better educated for their own peculiar 
duties than many mothers are themselves. A nurse should not only be in 
the enjoyment of sound and robust health, but she ought to be of a cheer- 
ful and obliging disposition, and have a natural and innate liking for chil- 
dren. If she is not possessed of these moral qualities we cannot expect 
from her that persevering and patient kindness which no waywardness of 
temper can disturb, and which is essential to the proper and continued dis- 
charge of her duties. An irritable, passionate, and sour-tempered female 
is but ill adapted for these duties ; for not only is it probable that she will 
maltreat the chUd during her paroxysm of passion, but it is almost sure 
to happen that a general system of mismanagement vrill ensue. All those 
little cheerful attentions and kind sympathies which are so pleasing to the 
infant and so conducive to its happiness and comfort will be neglected — 
there will be concealment practised towards the parents, and a child will 
become fVetful and dull without any assignable cause. '* The natural cha- 
racter of the nurse, indeed, makes such a difference in the manner of doing 
a thing, and consequently exercises such a direct influence on the welfare 
of the child, that the latter will sometimes be observed to pine under treat- 
ment which appears to a superficial observer the same as that under wldeh 
it formerly throve." * 

We may be unable to point out a single omission in the treatment re- 
quired, yet in the nUinner of ccndueiing it enlightened maternal affection 
may, on careful inquiry, discover a difference amply sufficient to account 
for the difference of effect. No watching or exhortation on the part of 
the parent can remedy a deficiency like this ; and hence the only security 
against it is a right choice at first. We cannot, therefore, attach too much 
importance to moral character on the first selecUon of a nurse ; for every 
change is attended with serious inconvenience ; and when deceit is once 
practised confidence can never be restored. But when a good nurse is 
once secured, and the effects of her good, kind, and considerate services 
are evident in the cheerftilness and progress of the child, the mother can 
scarcely overrate her value, or habitually treat her with too much kindness 
or respect. But still, however fbrtunate we may be in the choice of a 
nurse, she must be looked upon rather as one to assist the mother in the 
discharge of her duties than to relieve her altogether from them. 

The right-minded parent need not be again reminded how impression- 
able the infant mind is — how perceptions of manners and conduct are 
formed befi>re language is sufficiently perfect to express them, or bodily 
development sufficiently advanced to manifest their effects. She will see 

* Combe on Infancy, p. 223. 
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liow important it iM, during the period of infancy^ that her child should he 
surrounded hj persons of refined intelligence and pure and elevated mo- 
rality ; and we are certain that when she considers the important charge 
committed to her care — ^rememhers that the little heing she dandles on her 
knee, whose first smile of intelligence makes her heart leap with joj, is 
an immortal^ and will soon become an accountable being — she will feel 
convinced that she is guilty of a gross dereliction of duty, if she allows so 
important a trust to devolve entirely on the services of others. 

We have often witnessed as much kindness, self-denial, and attention on 
the part of nurses as can possibly be expected from any human being to- 
wards the offspring of another ; and we must remember that many of the 
deficiencies with which nurses are frequently charged, are such as they 
have never had the means of remedying. Their former position in life, 
and the imperfect education consequent on that position, must be borne in 
mind ; and it will not be right to overwhelm them with blame, or treat 
them with disrespect because, from their imperfect knowledge of the human 
consUtution, they occasionally commit errors when they really and sin- 
cerely mean to do good. Mothers always " mean well," but they cannot 
always " do well;" and we should not expect that perfection in others 
which even under more fortunate circumstances we do not possess our- 
selves. 

Again ; not only should the attendants of the young possess individually 
the qualities which have been mentioned, but a right feeling should also 
be manifested in their conduct to each other. Children can feel the effect 
of angry words and noisy altercations occurring in their presence, though 
not addressed to themselves. An unkind word or an unjust act will dis- 
turb the harmony of their susceptible minds, and make a painful impres- 
sion, just as certainly as the eye will respond to the perception of light ; 
because a feeling is always brought into exercise by the impression of the 
object which is the natural stimulus of that feeling, withotit any regard to 
its ultimate effect, or the reason why such an impression is made. 

In many families, the charge of the young at an early age is committed 
to the care of that most intelligent but often neglected member of society, 
the governess ; or, at least, where the younger members of a family arc 
sufiiciently numerous to require the services of one, the first cultivation of 
the infant mind generally becomes part of her duties, and in most instances , 
she is admirably fitted for the task. It has often been observed that, under 
the influence of an intelligent female tutor, supported by the authority and 
respect of the parents, the most unruly children have been rendered con- 
siderate, and the dull stimulated to the acquisition of leaminn^ Among 
those of tender age the peculiarities of her sex give her an advantage. She 
IS naturally more prone to kindness than severity ; can sympathize with 
the little distresses or difficulties of her charge ; and is not so liable to the 
expression of impatience or rudeness of manner as those of the other sex. 
It has been said before that cheerfulness of manner is essential in those 
who have the care of children of tender age ; but it is a difidcult matter 
even to assume the appearance of cheerfulness when the mind is oppressed 
by a sense of contempt and neglect. It is with pain we say it, but alas ! 
It is too true, that in many families, especially in the higher classes, the 
governess is treated as though she were an inferior being. With feelings 
as acute, affections as tender, education more useful and extensive, and 
judgment as sound as that of the parents who employ her, she is made, by 
* thousand petty annoyances, to feel that she " is only the governess ;" as 
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if she was not made of the same flesh and hlood, or possessed the same 
moral and intellectual faculties as her more fortunate employers. If we do 
not treat her with respect, can we expect our children, who so readily catch 
the expression of our voice and imitate the manner of our conduct, to treat 
her with becoming obedience ? or do we really wish our children to be 
trained by one whom, by our conduct, we teach them to regard as an in- 
ferior ? Can we expect cheerfulness, ready invention, or general liveliness 
of manner, when we treat her unkindly, or rarely associate with her ? She 
is too much superior to the household domestics to make them her com- 
panions ; and if we treat her as though she were below our notice and con- 
fidence, then, indeed, hers is a dull and secluded lot. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, the governess has many difficulties to contend 
with. In many instances, from the over-indulgence of parents, the seeds 
of morbid propensities are sown, not easy to eradicate, and the most gentle 
attempt to restrain or modify the inclinations is met with petulance and ill- 
humour. By a steady perseverance, however, assisted, and, if necessary, 
mildly enforced, by the parents, much may be done. We cannot develop 
faculties of which the germs do not exist, any more than we can teach 
music to the deaf, or the nature of colours to the blind ; but we may so 
modify those that have already developed themselves, that the good shall 
predominate over the evil, and the useful shall be cultivated, while the 
hurtful are kept in abeyance. 



fuAktn 0£ )80ofw* 

SELECT POEMS OF PRIOR AND SWIFT. Pp. 184. (Loudou : John W, 

Parker.) 

These poems are selected by the same hand as the extracts from Dryden, 
which we noticed last November. A perfect acquaintance with the 
authors and a just appreciation of their respective merits are as apparent 
in this publication as in the former one. It is remarked in the preface to 
Prior, that the selections from him are made upon a different principle to 
those from Dryden, although both poets require abridgment, . and for 
nearly the same reasons. Many of the best productions of Prior are .quite 
short pieces, whereas there is hardly anything of this in Dryden. Hence, 
instead of extracts, as in the case of Dryden, entire pieces are for the most 
part here selected from Prior. Lightness and airiness with extreme sweet- 
ness are his characteristics. Coming between Dryden and Pope, the 
situation which he occupies in the history of literature as a writer is pecu- 
liarly interesting, as regards both style and metre. He was a great follower 
of the French, and in some pieces, as in his imitation of Adrian's verses to 
his soul, he rivals them in elegance and lightness. He has none of Dry- 
den's elevation of mind or manliness of spirit. As compared with Swift, 
in his lighter pieces, he is less hard and exact, but more easy, natural, and 
pleasant. 

In the preface to Swift, that writer is justly considered devoid of poetical 
feeling in its proper sense, which indeed he professedly despised, and 
avoided every appearance of. His verses must be rather compared to 
those of Butler than to those of such a poet as Dryden. He possessed 
inventive fancy in the way of wit and of circumstances to compare or 
heighten an entertaining idea ; but the fancy which produces rich, pleas- 
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ing^ or entertaining imagery, he hardly erer shows. His merit in his best 
works is the unrivalled power of producing and expressing in verse, just, 
characteristic, amusing circumstances of common hfe, and, above all,^ of 
conversation, sometimes most unaffectedly conveying the sharpest satire. 
Sach are some of the remarks with which the selection from Swift is intro- 
duced, where, without having to wade through what is uninteresting, the 
reader will find ready to his hand specimens such as that " On the Death 
of Dr. Swift," the very best of their kind. Although the volume is but 
small, it is a valuable contribution to our popular literature, and cannot fail 
of being so esteemed by all those who are fortunate enough to become ac- 
quainted with it. The skill and discrimination with which the pieces are 
selected, and the critical taste shown in the short prefaces, render it not 
only very instructive to students, but also an extremely useful appendage to 
the complete works of the original authors. 



SCHOOLS AND OTHER SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. BY REV. R. DAWES, DEAN OF HEREFORD. Pp. 48. (LoudoU : 

Groomhridge,) 

HINTS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. BY REV. J. SEDGWICK. Pp. 27. 

(London : Rivingtons,) 

Dean Dawes's pamphlet is the substance of a paper read before the So- 
ciety of Arts, on the importance of giving as far as possible a self-supporting 
character to schools for the industrial classes, and the means of doing so. 
Its great value is, that it is limited to those points upon which the Dean 
can bring his own experience to bear, as well as that of other practical men 
engaged in the work of education, whose testimony he considers worthy of 
attention. The pamphlet is too full of information to admit of being further 
condensed. We must therefore be content with recommending the careful 
perusal of it, and only pointing out the particular objects of the author as 
stated by himself. His aim, it appears, was from the first tooinite in the same 
school the children of the labouring classes and those of their employers, 
being persuaded that the only means by which the children of the latter in 
the rural districts are likely to get an education equal to their wants, is by 
bringing it home to them at a cheap rate ; and that if this be done, they 
will in the end gladly avail themselves of it, notwithstanding any prejudice 
against the mixture of classes which may at present prevail. This union of 
classes he considered also necessary to give the plan any chance of success. 
In his pamphlet he shows that, as far as his own experience goes, the 
result has proved in a most convincing manner that where the instruction 
IS good, and such as to meet the requirements of the parish and neighbour- 
hood, all difficulties may be overcome. Having stated the facts connected 
with his own experience and with that of other practical men, he leaves the 
reader to judge for himself what these facts are worth, and how far they 
can be a guide to others in atten;pting to establish schools in the districts 
in which they are interested; but he expresses it as his own conviction 
with respect to agricultural districts, that, generally speaking, unless the 
children of employers and employed can be brought together in the same 
school, little will be done, and that it will be impossible to support good 
schools for the separate classes. He considers, therefore, that whether the 
farmers and the great body of the employers of agricultural labour are to 
^remain behind the rest of the community in the matter of education^ or to 
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obtain an education suited to their station, depends maiuly on our being 
able to establish good schools, in which these separate classes can be tauglS 
together. 

Unlike Dean Dawes, Mr. Sedgwick does not even profess to found his 
Hints respecting the establishment of public industrial schools upon expe- 
rience, or even to go into the details of any plan. He contents himself with 
expressing an opinion that the children of the poor might receive a sound 
industrial andgeneral education in great public boarding-schools, set apart for 
that purpose, and then he briefly enumerates the advantages which he be- 
lieves would be gained by their establishment. The obvious impractica- 
bility of such a scheme renders any further notice of it unnecessary. Its 
bare mention may be of service, if the wisdom of being guided mainly by 
experience in all matters relating to education thereby gains an additional 
illustration. 



" LITTLE THINGS," (pp. 71.) " THINGS TO BE THOUGHT OF : AD- 
DRESSED TO THE YOUNG." BY THE AUTHORESS OF '' LITTLE THINGS," 

(pp.96.) (Edinburgh: JF, B. Kennedy. London: Hamilton and 
Adama,) 

These little works are both highly deserving of recommendation, espe- 
cially to the young of the middle and upper classes. The first of them 
has already reached a seventh impression of five thousand, and is there- 
fore probably known to not a few of our readers. In their case it will be 
a sufficient recommendation of the second, to see that it is by the same 
authoress. For the sake of others, however, it may be well to state, that 
the professed design of the writer of " Little Things" is to show that 
things are not trifles that are called so ; and that as little things may have 
great consequences, they are well worth attending to. It is wisely re- 
marked, that as in the adorning of the person, or the decoration of a room, 
it is the little finishing touches that give elegance and grace ; so in the 
adorning of our profession as Christians, it is the little things that make 
or mar the beauty of holiness. This is exemplified under the heads of 
little duties, little kindnesses, little efforts, little cares, little pleasures, and 
little sins. Of little duties it is truly said, that much of the irksomeness 
and worry sometimes attendant on them would be lessened or removed 
were they performed punctually and methodically, all things kept in their 
proper place, and all things done at the proper time. The duty of being 
always in a good humour is beautifully compared to the soft balmy air and 
bright sunshine of a summer's morn, which, when we feel and breathe, we 
think no other enjoyment can equal, without which the finest landscape 
wants a charm, and with which the dreariest moorland is bright and beau- 
tiful. Under little kindnesses we read, that life affords but few opportu^ 
nities of doin^ great services for others ; but there is scarcely an hour of 
the day that does not afford us an opportunity of performing some little, 
it may be unnoticed, service. Such are some of the wise and amiable sug- 
gestions to be found in " Little Things." Nor are ** Things to be thought 
of" less fruitful in what is pleasing and instructive. This little book 
opens with reminding the young who, having left school, are henceforth 
in some degree to be their own mistresses, that their education is not 
finished, but rather about to begin ; and that the next few years of their 
lives are to them of the most vital importance. Earnestnesfs is pointed 
out as the most hopeful mood of mind for carrying on the great work of 
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self-improTeiBeDt ; and it is remarked that the plan gsnerally found avail- 
able in our endeavours to do earnestly whatever we are ahout, is to fix 
times for what we have to do, as well as the things to be done in those 
times. 8uch a system must embrace others as well as ourselves ; and this 
will not prevent our having abundant leisure for our own pursuits, for it 
may be observed, adds the writer, that it is not only the best-humoured, 
but the most industrious member of a family, that has time to attend to 
all the rest, and to whom, indeed, all the rest somehow get a habit of 
appealing for help. The power of usefulness, like all God's gifts, in- 
creases by exercise. 

It is in the spirit and tone observable in these remarks that the author- 
ess writes on the subjects of completeness of character, diligence, influence, 
and wandering thoughts, after having first very ably considered and 
answered the question, " What do you live for ?" 



carpenter's spelling assistant. edited by WALTER M'^LEOD, 

F.R.G.s. (Jjondon: Longmans Sf Co. 1853.) 

It is to be regretted that, as a consequence of teaching large numben en 
fnaue in our Bay Schools, Spelling Assistants have, to a great extent, been 
discarded under the plea that they are superseded by the improved nature 
of reading-books, and the introduction of dictation lessons. While, how- 
ever, it must be acknowledged that elementary reading-books have made 
some progress towards presenting a graduated course of instruction, the 
attempt to displace the spelling-book by introducing explanations of a few 
of the more difficult words at the head of the lesson has in practice proved 
a failure. A reaction is now apparent ; and the reinstatement of the Spell- 
ing Assistant, as one of the regular school books, is becoming every day 
more certain. The additions and improvements Mr. McLeod has made to 
Carpenter's Spelling are such as to make it very acceptable to both teacher 
and pupil ; but it can scarcely be expected that it will displace old editions 
of this and similar books which can be procured at half the price. In all 
schools a step in advance of the poorest, it may be used with great ad- 
vantage, and without meeting with the same obstacle to its introduction. 



DESCRIPTIONS OP CANAAK, BEING AN ACCOtJNT OP THE MOUNTAINS, 
RIVERS, AND TOWNS OP THE HOLY LAND. BY THE REV. CHARLES P. 

wilbraham, VICAR OP ATTDLEY. (Loudon : Parker, 1853.) 

The author of this little book has written it especially for the use of the 
young, in a style simple and likely to interest them. " The work," says 
the writer, ** is the result of a personal survey of most of the places there- 
in named ; and one of its objects is to point out the remarkable testimony 
which the existing state of the Holy Land oiFcrs to the accuracy of the sacred 
Scriptures." The aim of the author, so far as intention goes, is unexception- 
able ; and his little book should find a place in all school libraries. But 
we do not admit either the utility or necessity of seeking testimony to the 
accuracy of Scripture for the young. It is only after the mind falls under 
counteracting influences, that testimony is looked for. The child delights 
in illustration ; but if given in the form of evidence, it is likely to in- 
sinuate doubts- The first symptoms of a looking for other evidence than 
the Scripture itself is an indication of injudicious teaching ; is a proof that 
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a seed has been sown, and is germinating, which it may be impossible to 
uproot. 

Hence it is, that in such narratives as the following, we think it injudi- 
cious to use the facts as anything more than illustrations. A child's 
implicit confidence, as the result of its simple truthfulness, should not be 
shaken by this addition to the narrative, " The Dead Sea is an argument 
of great power against the infidel." 

" The Dead Sea. 

" The buoyancy of this salt sea causes the human body to float without 
effort ; and the traveller, on emerging from this lake, finds himself en- 
crusted with salt ; a fact of natural history which throws light on the doom 
of Lot's wife ; who, lingering in her flight, was overtaken by the storm." 



SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES ; INTENDED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND EN- 
TERTAINMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE. BY THE REV. JEREMIAH JOYCE. 
A NEW EDITION, CONTAINING THE RECENT ADDITIONS TO SCIENCE. 

BY CHARLES Y. WALKER, ESQ. (Loudou : Lougmans ^ Co. &C. 
1853.) 

The long-standing popularity that this work has commanded is the best 
proof of its usefmness. It has become a sort of household companion, 
and outlived review. We adopt the sentiment of the editor of the present 
edition, and '' hope that the young will derive as much pleasure and instruc- 
tion from it as we remember to have derived in our boyish days." Of Mr. 
Walker's edition it may be said, that he has, without departing from the 
original plan of the author, made such alterations and improvements as to 
adapt it to the views and scientific discoveries of the present day. 



THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY; SPECIALLY ADAPTED AS A TEXT- 
BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. BY HUGO REID. SECOND EDITION. (Lon- 
don : Chant and Griffith,) 

This is a very useful epitome of geographical knowledge, and in the hands 
of a judicious teacher will become a valuable little school book. It is in- 
tended to be used by the pupil till he is of the age of twelve or thirteen 
years, when he will be able to undertake the study of more advanced works. 
As the compiler says, ** He has studied to make a work suitable for be- 
ginners, by a proper selection from the vast body of geographical know- 
ledge — he has taken time to write a little book,** 



hymns and THEIR TUNES. SELECTED FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

WORSHIP. (London : George Bell,) 

This cheap little book is calculated to render great service to the practice 
of psalmody in private, and to become a valuable aid in the choral service 
of the church. The selection of the tunes and the adherence to recognised 
harmony are such, as fit it alike for the service of the church and for pri- 
vate use. The peculiarity of the collection consists in the arrangement of 
the tunes, according to their metres, with two appropriate hymns on the 
page opposite to the tune, so as to bring words and tune before the eye at 
the same time. Whilst we acknowledge the beauty and piety of sentiment 
in these hymns generally, we are doubtful about the policy of stereotyping 
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certain hymns to certain tones, and we believe an edition of the tunes sepa- 
rately woold be more extensively useful and more generally acceptable. 
The book, however, in its present form is one that may, without hesitation, 
be recommended for the use of schools. It was originally prepared for 
the choir in the chapel of the Clapham Grammar School. 



VABLSS DE GAY, TRADUITEB EN VERS FRANCAIS, PAR LE CHEVALIER 

DE CHATELATN. (Loodon : WMttaker 8f Co.^ 1853.) 

Ths editor of this volume has produced a spirited and sufficiently clear 
translation of the Fables of Gay. It will be useful in introducing Gay to 
the knowledge of his countrymen, but will hardly be adopted as a class- 
book for English schools so long as La Fontaine exists. It will be useful 
also to students of the language who are practising French composition, as 
showing how a well-educated native turns English phrases into good French. 



CorreupcnTlnuf. 



ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

SiR,^-Next to religions knowledge, there is no subject of instruction in 
elementary schools, to which more attention should be given than arithmetic. 
For it is a necessary instrument in the transaction of the affairs of ordinary 
life, and, if properly taught, may be made a highly important means of 
mental discipline. Professor Moseley well calls it the '' logic of the peo- 
ple," since through it the working-man's child may be trained into habits 
of concentrated attention and logical reasoning, and thus may reap some of 
the advantages which the children of the upper and middle classes de- 
rive from classical and mathematical training. In order that arithmetical 
teaching may produce these results, it must not be confined to the me- 
chanism of calculation. Reasons must be given with rules — the children, 
rather, by careful training, must be led to prove the rules for themselves. 
There is scarcely a rule in arithmetic with which this may not be done, if 
the course be gradual, each step leading gently to something more difficult 
and complex. It will be found that the pupils may be led to prove most 
of the rules by a species of induction. The simplest example of the case 
heing taken, they are brought to solve this by first principles, that is, by 
common-sense methods, without the aid of any rule ; the same is done 
^th several others, each being more difficult than the preceding. Their 
attention is then directed to some common feature in all the problems ; 
they are led to see that the same method of solution prevails throughout, 
and readily to embody common principles in a rule. If it be thought 
that this extreme attention to demonstration, will leave but little time for 
ordinary counting, it must be considered, that in teaching arithmetic, it is 
Dot sought to make expert calculators merely, but to develop the mental 
energies, to train the powers of .observation, reflection, and logical reason- 
ing. Furthermore, it must be remembered, that what is learned me- 
chanically is speedUy forgotten, and that nothing so much assists in the re- 
collection of rules as a knowledge of the principles on which they are based. 
But in order that, while the children are thus taught precepts intelligently, 
they may be able to apply these readily, considerable time must be given 
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to the subject, and this time cannot be thought misspent, when it is con- 
sidered that, besides being of immense importance in the practical affairs 
of life, there is nothing taught in our elementary schools more calculated 
to serve the purposes of the intellectual trainer than arithmetic. All that 
has been saia above applies with peculiar force to mental arithmetic. Sim- 
ple examples on this may be given to the child at the very beginning of his 
school career ; he will thus be very much assisted in acquiring a knowledge 
of ordinary arithmetic. If he be conducted through a systematic course 
on the subject, embracing nothing but what is useful, either in its practical 
applications, or as an exercise, he will be ready for active occupation in 
the ordinary routine of business, whilst his mind will have been subject 
to a most wholesome discipline. In going though this course, each rule 
would be derived by the method of induction before mentioned, then 
formally stated, and sufficient examples given to render its application easy. 
To render this more intelligible, three common rules in mental calculation 
are here given, worked out in the way suggested, the first at full length, 
the others more briefly ; the principal steps alone being indicated. 
1 . To find how much a certain sum per day amounts .to in a year. * 
If I receive Id. a-day, how many pence is that for 2 days ? 3 days ? 7 
days? 100 days? How many for 365 days? for a year? How many 
pence in a shilling? a pound? At Id. a-day, how much for 240 days? 
Then, at Id. a-day, in 240 days, I should receive 240 |}«ic^,* or, I pound. 
If I receive Id. every day in the year, for how many days have I got to re- 
ceive money? At Id. a-day, how much for 125 days? and 125</. are 
10s, 5d., Id. more would make 10«. 6d. How many shillings in a guinea? 
In half-a-guinea ? Should I ever receive 10«. 6d. additional ? (Here the 
teacher should draw out that some years, which are called leap years, con- 
sist of 366 days^ and that, therefore, in such, after receiving 1 /. for 240 
days, lOtf. 6d. would be due for 126 days yet remaining). . . . Then in 
leap year altogether I should receive 11. 10«. 6d., that is, 1/. and half-a- 
guinea. 
The work will stand on the board thus : — 

Id. a-day, 
for 240 days amounts to 240fl?. = 1/. 

126 „ „ 126d. = 1 half guinea. 

366 „ „ „ „ U. + 1 half guinea. 

The teacher now proceeds — 

If at Id. a-day for 240 days, I receive 1/ , at 2d. a-day for the same, I 
should receive 21. ; at 3d., Ad., &c. If at Id. a-day for 126 days I receive 

1 half guinea, at 2c?. a-day for the same time I* should receive 2 half 
guineas, at 3d. a-day 3 half guineas, &c. 

The results for several different sums per day could be derived in this 
manner, and placed on the board in the same way as for \d. The chil- 
dren would then be prepared to make their induction. By directing their 
attention to each separate result, the teacher can lead them to say. Id. a- 
day for 366 days amounts to 1 /., and 1 half guinea, 2d. a-day to 2L and 

2 half guineas, 3d. a-day to 31. and 3 half guineas, and so on. They 
would then be prepared to enunciate formally the rule. Take as many 
pounds and half as many guineas as there are pence per day, and this is the 
-^ — — ■ ■ III .1.11 

* The childrea must supply the sums to the teacher's query. 
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result for 366 days, or leap year ; for a common year, subtract one day's 
allowance. 

2. To find the pnce of 100 articles, the price of one being expressed in 
farthings. 

How many farthings in Id,! in la. ? in 2s. ? 

At Id., or 1 farthing each. 
Cost of 96 - 96 farthings = 28. 

4—4 farthings « Os. Id. 

100 - 2s. Id. 

At ^d., or 2 farthings each. 
Cost of 96 B 2 times cost at 1 farthing » 4s. 

4 „ „ = 0s.2d, 



100 „ „ =. 4s. 2d. 

and so on Whence the rule. Take the number of farthings in the 

price as pence, and double the number as shillings. 

3. To find the interest of any number of pounds, for any number of months 
at five per cent, per annum. 

Interest on \00s. for 12 months » 5s. 
„ 20*. or U. „ = Is. 

„ 1/. for 1 month =» 1*. \d. 

„ 21. „ - 0*. 2d. 

,y 31, „ » 0*. 3d.f and so on. 

Whence the rule : Take the pounds as pence for the interest of one month ; 
then multiply by the number of months. 

It is probable that this mode of treating the subject is practised by some 
of your readers. It cannot, I think, be doubted, that if it were more gene- 
rally taught in this way, and if it occupied that prominent place in the 
school routine which such a method assumes, the efi^ect would be most 
salutary. The pupils, while becoming expert calculators, would be daily 
trained to see the truth iand beauty of mathematical reasoning, and the 
teacher would feel that he was thus preparing '* for mature life not mere 
routine passive agents, but reasoners, and active men ; sound, clear, con- 
clnsiye reasoners, judicious, persevering, well-instructed, successful men." 

J. B. 



THE GENERAL SOLUTION OF A CUBIC EQUATION. 

By W. Rotherham, Esq., B.A ., King*s School, Sherborne, Dorset.* 

I. Every cubic equation is represented by 

jr^ + 3p.»2 + 3 jr* + r = (1) 

This can be redaced to the form a^ + ZePA^i-Zdex+e^'i^O . . (2) 

For put x + A for jr in ri); the transformed equation is 
*' + 3 (p + A) a?« + 3 (A^ + 2 p A -J- j) * + A» + 3 p A2 + 3 g * + r - . (3) 



* Commnnicated by James Cockle, Esq., M. A., Barrister-at-Law. Mr. Cockle 
adds the following note : — . 

** This solution is, in sabstance, identical with that which I ^f e in the Cambridge 
Mathematical Jonrnal for May, 1841. It was forwarded to me a few days ago by Bffr. 
Rotherham, who, I believe, rediscoTered it independently. Its neat and elegant analysis 
justly merits a permanent record.-~Temple. 2l8t June, 1853." 
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Hence that the coeffidente may haTe the reqnired raUtum 

(AS + 2 p A + j)' «« (A" + 3 />^ + 3 g A + r) (A + J?) 

» A* + 4 j» A» + 3 y A» + 3 p3 A' + 3i> g A + r A + i>r 
Whence (p= — ^) A^ + (p g — r) A + (g« — 1> r) - 

.'.«A* + 2t h + 2/7^-«9«»0; whence h, and 
.-. * (A + ;i) «p * — /±|/ /a-^,(2jti/ — j«) 

= /? « — /± t/ (p t — 0* — «" • • W 

Let A| 3, A^' be these corresponding to double sign, .*. A^. A, » « . . (5) 

II. Multiply (2) by — e, and add and subtract d^ 07*, 

.-. (<«« — e) «' — (<^" *" + 3 <f» e d?" + 3 d «8 * + e») •» 0. 
Let A* « d» — €, then X» a?^ — (lia? + «)• « 0. 
If a be a cube root of nnity \^ a ^ d s -^ * 

e d* — X» d» — A.> a' ,^ ^ . ,x 

.«. « « • « «= 3 ; — — (<P + df A. a + X2 o«), 

A.a — i2 Ao — d « — ^« 

which is a i^ot of eqn. (2). Increasing it by A 

— (d2 + <f A a + A« o*) + (A + p) — ;> « — (/I + dka -k- \* a*) 
is a root of original equ. (I). 

III. To calculate A. We have from (3), which is identical with (2), 

» ^+2p A + ^ s 



.'. A ■« / ^f *o<l ••• by (5) A* ss A, ; also dK ^ J '""T"» / jP • *i 

.*. the root becomes — (j? -f A, a + Ag «'}. 

If then « assume saceessively the three Talves of the cube root of unity this gires 
the 3 roots of given eqn. (1). 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS, 

QuES. 1 79. — Proposed by Andeus, 

A and B can reap a field of wheat in m days, B and C in n days, and A 
can do p times as much as C in the same time ; in what time can the 
three reap it together ? 

Answered by Mr, H, Blanchard, Mr, S, Dyer, Mr. E, Rutter^ and Socitu, 

Let 07 be the number of days in which A alone can reap the field ; then — aod '— — 

are the portions which A and C can respectively reap in a day ; hence eqnatiag the pof- 
tions, obtained from the first and second conditions, which B can reap in a day, we have 

±_^^± L.. 

m JF n p X* 

hence — «= — -^ the portion which A can reap in a day, 

1-1= ■••—.. B 

m X 

and — / , N 

p X m n (p—l) 



mnf^p-- 


1) 


m p--n 


m n (jv- 


1) 


n—m 
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the sam of these giTCs ~ J^/7'J^i\ the portion which they can together reap in a 

day, and therefore the number of days in which they can together reap the whole is 
mn (p — 1) 
np — I 

QuEs. ISO. --Proposed by Mr. W. H. Levy, Shalbourne. 

If O be the centre of the circle inscribed ia the triangle ABC, then will 

A 03 B 0« C 03 
be ac ab 

Answered by Mr. J. Godwardy Mr. Levy, and Mr. Wilkinson. 

sin 4 A s (f — b) {m — c) " « 

A02 * — fl . BO« a^b ^CO= 1 — c 

.*. -7 — — ; similarly «« , and — r- « • 

be * ' ' ae s ab # 

AC B0» CO' 3* — (« + 4 + c) , 
be ac ab s 

Mr. Levy adds the following property : — 

If Oj, O^) O,, be the centres of the escribed circles, then will 

be ae ab 



+ ^ + :: = 1 



8 ' 8 ' 2 

AOj BOg CO, 



For AO! = J^ . .(t-^)(.-^c) ; be ^^ ^ bea^ 

* sm ^ A f — a (» — *)(« — c) s — a 

be 9 — a. .. , a e « — b ^ ab # — c 






"5 =» ; similarly 5 = , and 



8 



AOj • BOa • CO, 

be ae ab 3« — (a + ft + c) 






8 8 ' 8 



1 



AO, BOa CO 



s 



From what is done above^ it immediately follows that 
A O. AOj^ » 6 c, B O. B O, » a e, and C O. C O, » a 6 (see Diary, 1843). 

Quss. 181. — Proposed by Mr. T. T. Wilkinson, Burnley. 

Let the sides C A, A B^ B C of the triangle A B C be in arithmetical 
progression, O the centre of the inscribed circle, R, r the radii of the cir- 
cumscribed and inscribed circles, and C K perpendicular to A B ; prove that 

AC — BC^4(AK — BK) 
andAC.BC = 6Rr «3 C O^ 

Answered by Mr. W. Godward, A.M., Mr. Rutter, and A. G. P. 

Since A C« — B C^ = C K2 = A K* — B K^, we have (A C + B C) (A C — B C) 
» (A K + B K) (A K — B K) - A B (A K — B K) ; but A C + B C = 2 A B, 
therefore AC — BC»i(AK — BK). 
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Agaiii> ngm + 6 n2e,W9 have «Bi(a+ b + e)a~; therefore, by edlution to 

ah (a *— cS ^b ah e nh 

last quest., C 0» = ^-^ ^ - 3 i and (by HannU Trig. art. 28) R r « -jj = y 

.-. AC. BC«aft-6Rr = 3C02. 

QuBs. 182. — Proposed by A, G. P., Herts. 

In a parabola o( which the plaue is vertical and axis horizontal, find the 
normal down which a body will descend in the least time. 

Jmwered by AmicuSy Mr, W. Godwardy Mr, Levy, and A. G, P, 

Let 4 a B> latui rectum of the parabola, s » abscissa A N, and i a time down nonnal 
P G ; then by art. 222, Tate's Mechanical Philosophy, 

2PG 2PG8 2 / PN» + GN2 \ 411(^4-0) ^a/./J^ j i\ 
^ '^ g.fdnG^g.f^^ g \ PN ) " g y/-^ " g K*^ a '*' "^ ' J 

X a du 1 a 

which is to be a vnin,^ and .•.!« = — + ^- =» a min, ; hence 3- « « = 0, 

a X ax a s* 

which gives x == a, and therefore the required normal may be drawn from either ex- 
tremity of the latest rectum. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Amicus, ans. 181, 182; Henry Blanchard, Wimborne Minster, ana. 179; Samnel 
Dyer, Wanstead, ana. 179; John Godward, Chelsea, ans. 179, 180, 181 ; William God- 
ward, jon., Chelsea, ans. 179, 180, 181, 182; W. H. Levy, Shalbourne, ans. 179, 
180, 181, 182; James Lovell, Chatteris, ans. 179; A. M., ans. 179, 180, 181, 182; 
A. G. P., Herts, ans. 179, 180, 181, 182; E. Rutter, Sunderland, ans. 179, 180,181, 
182; Socius, ans. 179; andX^. Wilkinson, Burnley, ans. 179, 180. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OIJR NUMBSR FOR SEPTEMBER, 1853. 

QuES. 183, — Proposed by Amicus, 

QuE8. 184. — Proposed by N* Imports, 

Given the line bisecting one of the equal angles of an isosceles triangle, 
and terminating in the opposite side, and the line drawn from the extremity 
of this line parallel to the base and terminating in the other side, to con- 
struct the triangle. 

Qt7B8. \Sb, —Proposed by Mr, W, H, Levy, Shalbourne. 

If the greatest cylinder be cut out of a given paraboloid, the greatest out 
of the remaining paraboloid, and the greatest again out of the next remain- 
ing paraboloid, &c., ad infinitum; then will the sum of all the cylinders so 
cut out be equal to two-thirds of the paraboloid. Required proof. 

QuES. 186. — Proposed by A, G, P., Herts, 

A ball of elasticity e, is let fall from a given point h, above an inclined 

plane ; find the range on the inclined plane after resilition. 

*i^* It is particulaiiy requested that all mathematical contributions be forwarded, at 
latest f by the 20th of each month. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THEIR MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

(Continued from p, 302.) 

In many instances the care of boys, and their preparatory education, is 
committed to the private tutor ; and therefore it will not be out of 
place to make a few remarks on his duties and qualifications* A tutor 
has in many things an advantage over the governess ; he is a man ; and 
if, in addition to a sound education, he possesses a proper feeUng of 
self-respect and decision of character, he can command the esteem of his 
employers, and, in a firm and gentlemanly manner, can respectfully ex^ 
press his opinion in any case where the consideration due to his position 
and the exercise of his legitimate authority appears to be forgotten. It 
is not the most learned man, the best classical scholar, or the most 
abstruse mathematician, that is best adapted for this office. A thorough 
knowledge of the human constitution, an aptness to convey instruction in its 
most simple and elementary forms, a real liking for and interest in his voca- 
tion, and a paramount sense of the importance of the duties that devolve 
upon him, are qualities of more value than deep erudition. The tutor must 
remember that it is more his duty to form the mind, to mature the under- 
standing, and to inculcate habits of attention and correct perception, than 
to teach his charge a certain number of acquirements, or to complete a cer- 
tain routine of tasks. He must bear in mind that whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well, and must not attempt to gratify the vanity of 
parents by the apparent proficiency of his charge in repeating tasks of which 
tl^ey do not understand one word. He must never quit an idea, a word, or 
a sentence, until his young pupil understands and is thoroughly acquainted 
^ith its meaning and effect. He will then be sure to remember it. One 
ray of light communicated to the understanding is of more value than a 
whole book committed to memory. In his walks, and in the every day occur- 
rences of life, objects will present themselves, and circumstances will occur, 
which may be improved, and made the means of exemplifying the lessons and 
principles of the school-room, and thus a desire for the acquisition of infor- 
mation may be encouraged. We may depend upon it that boys of tender 
age gain more from verbal instruction than from books. A man speaks 
with more sympathy than he writes ; and the tone of voice, expression of 
feature and gesture, convey meanings which are not to be expressed by words 
alone. Then, again, the tutor should possess moral courage, — a determina- 
tion to do that which he feels to be his duty in spite of the foolish indulgence 
of parents, or the effects of previous bad impressions. He must be truthful 
|n all his conduct ; whatever he promises to do he must do ; whatever he 
interdicts must never be practised. He will thus teach his pupil the value 
of strict veracity and firmness of purpose. The principle of love, respect, 
and consideration for all must be inculcated ; and hence, the tutor must not 
speak disparagingly of others, or make their faults and deficiencies a matter 
of amusement or witticism. At a very early age, the idea' of the existence 
of a superior being appears to be a natural and instinctive feeling, — a fact 
overlooked, or perhaps thought too trifling by those who, being wise above 
what is written in the Book of God or the bbok of nature, would degrade 
themselves by the belief that they spring from nothing, and are account- 
able to no one. Much use may be made of this feeling ; upon its proper 
encouragement depends all moral excellency and all virtuous principles ; 
and that tutor sadly mistakes his vocation who endeavours to attain Intel - 

^OL. VII, NO. IX. K 
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lectoal proficiency without the cultivation of a high standard of morality. 
The writer was very much struck with the expression of intelligence and 
proof of excellent training manifested hy a pupU of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum in Doncaster, a hoy ahout ten years of age. On being asked, by 
signs^ " Who made you?" he uncovered his head, assumed a reverent ex- 
pression of countenance, and with his open hand pointed upwards. There 
was a simple grandeur in the act never to be described or forgotten: a 
mental acknowledgment which no words could have more emphatically 
conveyed. Let any one open to conviction, who denies the existence of a 
God, or the intuitive perception of a Supreme Being, visit the noble esta- 
blishment we have mentioned, observe the signs manifested by its unfor- 
tunate inmates, and the expression of their countenances when they are 
questioned as to the existence and nature of the Deity, and if he does not 
come away a wiser and a better man, we will adopt his principles ourselves. 
But to our subject. Although the '^ law of kindness " is the one upon wbich 
all attempts to educate those of tender age should be founded, still means 
must be found to enforce obedience where it is necessary. Much abuse has 
been made of corporal punishment ; it has often been inflicted by tutors and 
parents in moments of passion and irritation, and in some instances has 
degenerated into the manifestation of a revengeful and vindictive feeling. 
The necessity for punishment of any kind may be to a considerable degree 
prevented, by endeavouring to let chilcu'en feel that all we require from them 
ate matters of duty, and conduce to their own comfort and happiness. 
They soon begin to know when they have done wrong; or broken a rale, 
and are unhappy ; and if we punish for slight and perhaps unintentional 
offences, we offer inducements for concealment and untruth. An old writer 
very pithily says, " God is on the side of nature, whoever dreads punish- 
ment suffers it, and whoever deserves it dreads it ;" this remark is as appli- 
cable to the young as to those of more mature age. When the punishment 
of children becomes necessary it should consist rather in a deprivation of 
comforts and enjoyments than in the infliction of bodily pain. It certainly 
seems an anomaly to punish mental or moral faults by bodily impressions, 
and to apply the same means of coercion to a thinking being as we do to a 
brute. There are children so constituted as to remember and fear corporal 
punishment in a salutary manner, because their mental developments are so 
imperfect that their minds are not sufficiently impressionable, and in these 
cases much must be left to the discretion of those who are in authority over 
them. Still it must be admitted that physical pain or inconvenience is not 
so calculated. to make an impression on or be remembered by an intelligent 
being, as the experience of mental deprivations and distresses. 

But while endeavouring gradually to cultivate the various mental faculties 
of the young as they develop themselves, so as to prepare the mind for future 
and more systematic education, we must take care not to exact too much, or 
to tax these newly developed powers too far. At any period of life excessive 
and continued mental exercise is hurtful ; but during infancy, when the 
structure of the brain is immature and imperfect, it is not only hurtful but 
positively injurious. We cannot force nature, her laws are as immutable 
as the Almighty being who gave them, and any attempt to frustrate. or dis- 
turb their action is sure to meet with disappointment and to bring its ovn 
punishment. Many children, especially those of scrofulous constitution, 
are remarkable for the early development of their intellectual powers, and the 
precocity of their understanding ; and it unfortunately happens that parents, 
pleased by the intelligence and aptitude shown by their children, frequently 
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encourage their mental efforts, stimulate them hy commendation, and, misled 
hy the promise of early genius, look forward to the time when their culti- 
vated talents shall display themselves with dazzling lustre, and he an honour 
to their name. It is with no little pain that we have witnessed instances of 
precocity of this kind, and known that the child whose mental manifesta- 
tions so astonished us, and whose pertinent remarks and accurate perceptions 
so endeared it to all who ohserved them, was on the hrink of disease. In 
these cases, exactly as the realization of the parents' hopes and anticipations 
appear to approach maturity, so in proportion the prohahilities of their 
being so are dimmed. The prematurely developed, overtaxed, and mor- 
bidly excited brain soon begins to suffer, and either becomes the seat of 
positive disease or else loses its tone, leaving the mental powers dull and 
inactive for the rest of life. Children of this kind likewise suffer more from 
any of the incidental ailments to which their tender age is liable, than 
those in whom there is a childish mind with a childish body. That which 
in an ordinary child would be only a ^ight deviation from health, is in 
them attended with fever, headache, and other formidable symptoms. Dr. 
Brigham says, '' Dangerous forms of scrofulous disease among children 
have repeatedly fallen under my observation, for which I could not account 
in any way than by supposing that the brain had been exercised at the 
expense of other parts of the system, and at a time of life when nature is 
endeavouring to perfect all the organs of the body ; and after disease com- 
menced I have seen with grief the influence of the same causes preventing 
or retarding recovery. I have seen several affecting and melancholy in- 
stances of children five or six years old, lingering awhile with diseases from 
which those less gifted readily recover, and at last dying, notwithstanding the 
utmost effort to restore them. During their sickness they constantly mani- 
fested a passion for books and mental excitement, and were admired for the 
maturity of their minds. This mental precocity results from an unnatural 
development of one organ of the body at the expense of the constitution."* 
Let us then guard against the mischief arising from the too early or over 
exercise of the mental faculties. Instead of taxing the infant brain, and 
endeavouring to impart knowledge by a series of tasks, or in a systematic 
form, let us rather cultivate the moral feelings, and endeavour so to mould 
the various mental manifestations as they come into existence, so that 
vvhen both the mind and body are more fitted for exertion, there may be a 
readiness 'to receive and an aptness to appreciate the various branches of 
education which may be necessary to fit the child for his future position in 
life. Above all, it is important that the young should be trained and 
prompted to the exercise of their moral and intellectual powers by proper 
feelings and inducements, not by a system of rewards and punishments, or 
by coaxing at one time and compulsion at another. Perhaps there is no 
emotion of the mind which exercises so baneful an effect upon the child as 
fear, no matter whether it be brought into exercise by some sudden, im- 
pression on the imagination, constituting " fright," or by the display of 
a power superior to its own, producing dread or the fear of punishment ; 
and yet we have seen some parents, and among them those who from their 
position in society and the advantages of their education ought to have 
known better, relying upon this emotion as their source of authority, even 
in early infancy. Children thus treated soon become either timid, and, in 
the fear of doing wrong, do nothing at all, or else, careless of consequences. 



* Remarks on the Influence- of Mental Cultivation and Excitement upon Health. — 
Amanah Brigham, M.D., Boston, U. S., 1833. 
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become callouB and indifferent. The effect of fear, or rather fright, upon 
the jonng, is thus quaintly described by an old writer :— 

'* Bat above all take special care 
How children you affright and scare : 
By telling; stories of things seen, 
Of sprite, demon, hobgoblin. 
Hence they'll contract such cowardice 
As ne'er will leave them all their lives. 
And then the ideas of their fears, 
Continued into nper years, 
Can by no reason be suppress'd ; 
But of them they'll be so possess'd. 
They'll sweat, and quake, and start, and stare. 
And meet the devil everywhere. 
Terrors have changed some men grey, 
Took limbs, and speech, and sense away ; 
Have topsy-turvied brains in skulls, 
Tarn'd some men madf and some men fools ; 
Have made a soul skip like a sprite, 
And leave the body bolt upright : 
Stark, staring, ghastly, dead, and stiff, 
Like Lot's sad monumental wife." * 

We cannot expect a child to display those confiding and affectionate feel- 
ings which are natural to it, when by severity we make it fear us, convert 
every exercise of its feeble powers into a task, and express displeasure 
when anything we wish to be done is imperfectly accomplished. We 
should at first be content to see the will manifested, and the attempt made ; 
and then, by encouragement properly given, the attempt will be repeated. 
These efforts, assisted by the principle of emulation implanted in the child, 
and encouraged •by the feelings of pleasure arising from the consciousness 
and exercise of its own faculties, will soon lead to that proficiency which 
no coercion could have accomplished. The influence of fear, or the dread 
of punishment, defeats the object for which it is intended. Fear is a de- 
pressing agent ; it weakens and sometimes paralyses the powers of the 
mind even in the adult. It cannot, then, be a proper agent in the cultiva- 
tion of the feeble and imperfectly-formed mind of the child. 

It is well known that many nurses are in the habit of using the influ- 
ence of fear to assist them in governing the children under their care. 
Than this nothing can be more reprehensible; and from the momenta 
parent discovers that this is one of the influences at work in the nursery, 
she ought immediately, and at whatever inconvenience, at once to change 
the attendant.f 

* ** Health, a Poem : phowing how to procure, preserve, and restore it." To which 
is added, •* The Doctor's Decade; by J. Bernard, M.D. : London, 1649.*' We have 
given the extraet entire, because of its humour and rarity. 

t We reoieqnber being called one evening, a short time ago, to visit a child said to be 
in a fit. On our arrival, we found the child (a fine intelligent little fellow about four 
years of ai^e) sitting^ up in bed, ghastly pale, covered with a cold clammy perspiration, 
eypg wide open, and intently fixed on the door of a closet in the corner of the rooin, 
and breathing hurriedly. He appeared to be insensible to his i^nother's voice; and in 
wbatever position he wa» placed be still endeavoured to turn hia eyes towards the closet. 
We were puzzled how to act. However, remembering that he was a very timid and 
susceptible child, I opened the closet door to see if any one was concealed there. At 
once ne gave utterance to a loud scream, fell backwards in bed, and for a few moments 
appeared as thongh he were dead. He then began to sob, and eventually burst into 
tears, threw his arms round his mother's necl , exclaiming — ** Mary — bogey." The 
mystery was at once explained ; and after some prevarication the nurse confessed, that 
wishing to spend the evening with her fellow servants', she put the little fellow to bed 
before his usual hour; that he was restless and wakeful; and that to keep him quiet 
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Let US be assured, that if the inclinations or the moral and intellectual 
powers of a child cannot be developed and controlled in the manner in 
which we wish them to be, without the influence of threats, fear, and coer- 
cion, they never will be trained to any useful extent, or be made available 
for any pre-eminence in future education by such means. The time will 
come when the influence of fear will cease ; and in its place there will be 
a dogged suUenness and brutal daring, which will manifest themselves by a 
contempt of all legitimate authority. 

As the mind is developed, and attempts towards the enunciation of an 
articulate language are made, the child requires the society of other chil- 
dren about its own age.' A child will not so heartily indulge in the health- 
fiil and (in moderation) invigorating romps of the nursery with those of 
more mature age. There is nothing in them to bring into play the feel- 
ings of emulation and self-confidence, or to sympathize in its imperfectly- 
formed ideas. 

As all aflections and moral ideas have a direct reference to human beings, 
80 we ought, in endeavouring to follow the rule laid down — that the natural 
stimulant for any faculty is the display of the operation of the same faculty 
in another — to endeavour to let these manifestations in another be as simi- 
lar as we can in their nature. The expressions and actions of a man may 
be, to a certain extent, imitated, but not understood by the child ; where- 
as the same kinds of impressions manifested in a being of its own age, or a 
little more advanced, are displayed in a manner calculated to lead to a 
better appreciation of their intention and effect. It is unjust, and mani- 
fests but little acquaintance with human nature, for persons advancing in 
years to expect of the young that confidence should be all on one side. 
The human heart only opens to the heart* that opens to it ; and the sus- 
ceptibilities of a child are just as tender as, and more easily wounded than, 
those of more mature age. 

In infancy, as in more advanced age, we must feel attachment to some 
one, act kindly to some one, be angry with some one, fear some one, and 
seek the esteem of some one ; for upon^ these innate inclinations depend the 
actions and many of the pursuits of our lives. 

It is necessary, to the development of the powers given to us by the 
Almighty, and to enable us to direct them to ends calculated to insure our 
own happiness, that we associate with our fellow-creatures. Without dojijg 
this we cannot exercise the sentiments of justice, kindness, forbearance, 
and mutual regard ; nor can we become acquainted with the differences 
which birth, education, and peculiar circumstances exercise in the forma- 
tion of character. In the same manner the young require the kind of so- 
ciety fitted for their tender years ; for companionship is quite as pleasing 
and useful to them as association with our fellow men is to ourselves. 

How often do we find men, who have confined themselves to one class of 
society, and one peculiar mode of life, dogmatic in their opinions, overbear- 
ing in their conduct, and maintaining that all who do not feel as they feel, 
think as they think, and act as they act, are wrong. They have studied 
the world in books, not as it really is ; and have so long lived in the £eUef 
that their opinions are right, and been so long treated as ^' the authority'' 

she had gone into the closet, wrapped herself in a dark shawl, placed a fur travelling 
cap on her head, and as she issued from the closet made a hideous noise. Such an im- 
pression was made on the child hy this cruel and unpardonaJble trick, th^t bis bed had 
to be removed into another room ; and for some months he dared QPt close his eyes 
unless some one was near him. 
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of their own secluded circle^ that they become bigoted, and cannot bear 
to be contradicted. Surely if it is dangerous to be early initiated into 
the ways of the world, it is equally so to live too long secluded from 
it. We have known fathers insist that their children (even when they 
have attained the age of fifteen or sixteen) shall read the books thej 
read in their youth, adopt the same ideas, express the same opinions, 
and not gratify a single inclination of their own without first ask- 
ing permission — and what has been the consequence ? In a short time 
they have been sent into the busy world, away from their parents' roof, to 
acquire some profession or calling, upon which to depend for a future live- 
lihood. They now see the world as it is, not as it has been described to 
them. All its amusements and enjoyments are new, and consequently 
attractive. The change bewilders them — all is real. They are thrown 
into the society of other youths of their own age. The same imitative 
feeling and sympathy of mind which they possessed as children are called 
into exercise, and, whether for good or evil, they do '' as others do." 
Never having been taught the necessity of self-reliance, and knowing only tbe 
theory of good principles without ever having been placed in circumstances 
calculated to eUcit their practice, they follow those examples which appear 
to afford the greatest amount of enjoyment or minister most easily to tbe 
pleasures of the moment. The natural evil propensities of their minds 
have been hidden and kept down, not eradicated ; and they throw off the 
restraint which has been too strictly placed upon them as easily as they 
doff their boyish garments. Had they, however, in childhood associated 
with children, been boys among boys, and had useful authority and proper 
correction not been carried to excess, then the change from all restraint to 
comparative liberty would not have exposed them to so many temptations^ 
or have rendered them so easily the victims of bad example. 

It is important, then, for the proper development of the moral and 
social affections and general character, that at an early age a child should 
enjoy the society of other children. Such association not only conduces 
to the happiness and enjoyment of the child, but from the various manifes- 
tations it elicits we can more readily detect the peculiarities of its own 
mental formation, and direct its early training according to the good or 
bad principles exhibited. A grown persoh cannot display that youthful- 
ness of spirit, and readiness to be amused by trifling occurrences, required 
to qualify* him to become the sole companion of childhood ; and we may 
be assured that anything which is a task to ourselves is not likely to be 
very amusing or acceptable in its display to others. There have been and 
are men, and many of them distinguished for intellectual superiority and 
hiffhly cultivated minds, who really enjoy the society and amusements of 
children ; to them the ringing laugh of the child is pleasing music, his 
romps and playfulness a source of pleasure and relaxation, lus display of 
rivalry and attempt to outvie others a pleasing study ; and children soon 
discover their friends, and repay them for the manifestation of these kind 
feelings by a rich return of respect and affection. We often think that a 
man who cannot associate with the young, or join in and direct their in- 
nocent sports and pastimes, who calls their amusements frivolous, and 
esteems their time misspent^ is like a man insensible to the charms of 
music : " there is something wanting somewhere,'' and we hope the defi- 
ciency is not in his heart. 

Many parents entertain the mistaken notion that the passions and moral 
feelings manifested in the minds of children are entirely the result of 
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mental cultivation, and that intellectual discipline will he sufficient to 
regulate them ; and acting on this belief they threaten, lecture, and punish 
a child without endeavouring to explain the impropriety of the passion or 
feeling manifested. Fortunately, however, morality and religion have a 
much more solid basis than the mere theoretical deductions of an erring 
intellect. They are based on feelings implanted in the very nature of man, 
which neither cultivation can generate nor neglect destroy. It is true they 
may for a time be prevented from exercising that salutary influence which 
is necessary to the proper regulation of human conduct, but still they will 
eventually exert their authority and be admitted as true. These feelings 
should be acted upon from the first dawn of reason, and it should be the 
paramount duty of all having the charge of the young to secure to them 
at all times the society of those who are influenced by strict morality, and 
whose conduct shows the effect of religious principles. 

We will now suppose that the child has arrived at such an age that 
memory is to a certain extent developed, and thought,* judgraent,f and 
reason^ are beginning to display themselves. We shall now be able to 
perceive how far our previous endeavours have succeeded, what the peculiar 
mental formation and bias of mind in the child under our care really is, 
and what kind of preliminary education is best fitted for him. We must 
bear in mind that there are the same differences in mental as in bodily 
development, and almost as many different turns of mind and peculiarities 
of disposition as there are different expressions of countenance, and that 
the grand principle in all preliminary education is not so much to burden 
the memory as to interest the attention. Those children who are slow of 
apprehension may have their intellectual powers gently stimulated and 
assisted by the repeated exhibition of the same object or idea, or may have 
it represented under circumstances and conditions better suited to their 
powers of perception and peculiarities of disposition. The manifestations 
of the moral faculties must be encouraged by presenting proper examples 
for imitation, and adapting these examples so that the practice of them 
shall result in pleasure and self-satisfaction. The development of any 
morbid feeling may be checked by withholding everything calculated to 
bring it into exercise, and by the exhibition of instances in which it has 
ended in pain or suffering, always taking care to present objects and 
examples fitted for the faculty to be exercised upon them. Then, again, 
children who show a premature development of the intellectual powers 
must be induced to join more in amusements with other children, and all 
available means must be adopted to prevent the over exertion of the mind. 
It is much more difficult to restrain the efforts of a premature intellect 
than to encourage the development of a dull one, but still it must be per- 
severingly attempted. The evils of the latter are much more easily re- 
medied (in fact they often remedy themselves) than the Tnisohief%i of the 
former are undone. Precocity of intellect is often a positive sign of dis- 
ease, and children of this stamp should be carefully watched by their 
parents and medical attendant. Their pleasing acquirements should not 
he constantly displayed to please the pardonable vanity of the mother, or 
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* Thought h that faculty of the mind by which we attend to a series of ideas in*the 
same succession as they occur. 

t Judgment is that act of the mind by which we compare our ideas to determine 
how far similar or different. 

% Reaionis a series of judgments. "Natural Philosophy of the Human Body and 
Mind." By James M. Adair, M.D. 1788. 
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to gratify the curiosity of friends and acquaintances ; by doing tli6se things 
vre only stimulate to exertion and add fuel to a fire perhaps already feeding 
on the sources of life. At an early period we often observe the manifes- 
tations of those impulses and tastes which determine the pursuits of after 
life, and if those tastes are in accordance with the -circumstances and 
future intentions of the parents, there is no harm in letting the objects or 
ideas presented to the notice, and the toys and amusements, be of a nature 
calculated to encourage these tastes ; but it is wrong to direct the atten- 
tion to one object, or from an early age to make the preparations for and 
mode of education conduce only to the attainment of the knowledge neces- 
sary for one calling or pursuit. All knowledge, and all kinds of know- 
ledge, so long as their use is governed by morality and prudence, are use- 
ful ; for if any portion of information gained is not of much value in the 
abstract, or as a matter of personal advantage, still the very exercise of 
mind and thinking power necessary for the perception, remembrance, 
arrangement, and application of knowledge is a beneficial mental occupa- 
tion, and the habits thus once originated are of value in whatever more 
special or distinctive channel they are directed. Some parents at an early 
age endeavour to imbue their children with one certain class of ideas, or 
teach them a certain number of things irrespective either of their mental 
development or intellectual peculiarities. Children soon acquire this kind 
of education ; but, cut bono ? they do not understand the nature or meaning 
of what they are taught, and the acquisition of knowledge of this kind is 
of no real utility either for their present or future ; it is at best but 
"parrot education,'* amusing and useless. A child should first feel his 
own powers, and those in whose charge he is placed should ascertiedn thst 
they exist in a state perfect, so far as their development has advanced, be- 
fore any routine of education is commenced. From the neglect of this 
precaution we often find a child's head stuffed with a farago of imperfect 
acquirements, odds and ends of facts, and a heterogeneous jumble of ideas, 
which must all be eradicated before the mind is in a fit state to receive 
more useful and systematic education. 

Thus, then, we have endeavoured to trace the first dawnings of intellect, 
and to show how preparation should be made for more mature mental cul- 
ture. We have seen that the opportunity for education commences almost 
with life, and that, fi'om the first smile that illumines the face, showing a 
sympathy of feeling with those about it, to the commencement of the inno- 
cent prattle which gives expression to the ideas and germs of thought 
rudelv and imperfectly formed in the mind, the child requires and is fit for 
moral and intellectual training ; and we have, so far as we could, tried to 
discover the principles upon which this preparatory tuition should be 
founded. The next question to be considered is, the age and mental con- 
dition at which that attention which is known as education or scholastic 
discipline should commence. This is a question which does not admit of 
one or a decided answer. So much depends upon natural peculiarities, 
different mental and physical development, previous training, condition of 
life, and many other circumstances, that no general rule can be laid down. 
Much depends upon the acuteness of those who have had the previous care 
of children, and the correctness of the opinion they have formed of the qua- 
lifications of those under their charge. Many children are imagined to be 
dull of comprehension, when in reality they are not so ; they have been 
put to tasks, and to the acquisition of knowledge, for which there was no 
natural aptitude 5 or, perhaps, the objects presented to their notice hare 
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not been presented in a manner sufficiently attractive ; whereas, had a little 
study been given to their natural characteristics, and the manner of teach- 
ing been adapted to the gradual development of their external senses and 
mental faculties, it would soon have been discovered that certain ideas would 
have been appropriated with avidity, and certain important facts indelibly 
impressed on the mind. Supposing a child to be bom with only one hand, 
and that the left one, it would be the extreme of absurdity to insist that 
he should feed himself by the deficient member ; and it is almost as absurd 
, to expect a child to exercise a faculty which he does not possess. We may 
cultivate, but we cannot create. It does not follow that the most forward 
or interesting child shall be the most ready to receive the knowledge com- 
municated to it, or retain it longest ; or that the child esteemed dull or slow, 
who takes time to mature his perceptions and form his ideas, shall be the 
last in the race. We have known prodigies of three years dunces at twelve, 
and children who could scarcely be brought to understand the most simple 
mental process at six, clever at sixteen. One of the most distinguished 
authoresses of the present day could not read at seven years of age ; her 
mother, however, lived in the hope that the maturity of miud and oppor- 
tunity to acquire knowledge would eventually arrive — and so it did. At 
eighteen she published her first work, and, from the profits she realized, was 
enabled to pay her father's heavy but unavoidable debts, and before the age of 
thirty had published upwards of twenty volumes on various interesting sub- 
jects. Parents should never despair ; the plodding industry of the dull child 
may in the end be of as much real utility as the quick perception and ready 
wit of the precocious and gifted. In the race mentioned by good old ^sop 
(we always speak of him with reverence, for we owe him much), the tor- 
toise beat the hare ; and the moral of the fable is daily realized in the world 
around us. We all love to see the manifestations of natural genius in our 
offspring ; but if they are not thus gifted by nature, no exertion on our 
part, or willingness to receive instruction on theirs, can bring it into exer- 
cise, though much may be done to supply its place. It is, therefore, as 
idle to repine at the deficiencies of our own children as compared with 
others, as it would be to complain of the colour of their hair or the form 
of their features. We must take them as God gives them to us, and, in- 
stead of envying the natural endowments of other children, we must endea- 
vour to form early habits of attention, industry, and correct perception in 
our own — qualities which will be of intrinsic value when the fitful exertions 
of mere genius, and the vivid but often incorrect perceptions of. an exalted 
imagination, will be at fault. A man may be noted for integrity of ^pur- 
pose, perseverance, and high moral feeling, without being a profound classic 
or a skilful mathematician ;. and the moral nature of a man of distinguished 
intellect may be far from correct and perfect. Men of exalted genius are not 
always the most remarkable for sound judgment. The train of mental ope- 
rations, and the previous education necessary for the formation of a sound 
judgment, are slow in their manifestations ; but genius, influenced by an 
ardent imagination, arrives at rapid conclusions : and hence it is that inge- 
nious men have often been very deficient in prudence and consideration for 
the feelings of others, and men of wit sadly wanting in wisdom and self- 
possession. A boy possessing natural genius often causes more trouble and 
anxiety to his parents, and requires to be more under control, than one not 
so gifted. His ingenuity may be exerted upon unworthy pursuits ; he will be 
more prone to appreciate the ideal and imaginative than the real and useful ; 
and ifhis soaring imagination be not checked, and means adopted to teach 
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him correct taste and accuracy of perception, his future life wSl become a 
dreamy existence, of little yalue either to himself or to others. 

But while it is impossible to form any general rule in reference to the 
proper period when scholastic discipline should be commenced, still there 
are a few considerations which may assist ns in any individual case. It is 
not during the period a child is at home and under the care and influence 
of his natural guardians that all the faculties of his mind can be developed. 
When a boy is sent to a preparatory school he begins to discover that he 
must to a certain extent rely upon himself; and there cannot be a better 
instrument for the moral and physical development of the young than a 
school of this kind, conducted upon proper principles, and founded on a 
correct knowledge of the human constitution. In an institution of this 
kind the young are brought together, their affections and moral feeUngs 
are called into exercise, and in the manifestations of these feelings towards 
each other, in their cheerful and social enjoyments, they become more 
perfectly developed. It is true that these establishments, though good in 
themselves, have often been abused and misconducted. They have been 
made the means of close and debilitating confinement, and inteUectnai 
and theological cramming, without any attention being paid to the peculiar 
character of each child, or its capacity for the reception of knowledge. The 
evils attendant on the abuse of these institutions may be easily avoided, for 
no parent will send his child to a school without first ascertaining the 
principles upon which it is conducted, and the nature of the education 
given. If a child can read at six years of age, and from its reading gather 
some prominent idea and understand some simple fact described, we may 
be well satisfied, and deem him fitted for future education. If at this age 
the useful powers of the mind are not in some degree developed, we gene- 
rally observe that the manifestations of the passions are so, and it is mnch 
more easy for a stranger to enforce moral restraint than for those with 
whom the child has constantly associated, and who perhaps have never 
attempted to maintain any authority over him. For this reason, therefore, 
it is necessary that for a time he should be under the sole control of one 
qualified for the task by firmness tempered with kindness and considera- 
tion, Due'attention should likewise be paid to physical development : a child 
bodily weak and infirm will not derive as much benefit fronj|association 
with other children as one of firm and robust health. He cannot join with 
them in their amusements ; he is made to feel his weakness, and is often 
the sport of the evil-disposed and idle. It often happens that children of 
this kind are remarkable for quickness of perception and sensitiveness of 
feeling, and therefore, for reasons before stated, the period when they are 
sent to school should be delayed until their mental and physical strength 
are better proportioned to each other. Some children are sent to school 
at an early age from no other reason than to get them out of the way. To 
parents who act on this unnatural principle nothing can be said, for, (rota 
their own admission, it is a matter of little consequence whether their in- 
tellectual powers are developed or not, and the street would answer their 
purpose just as well as the schoolroom. Another point to be considered is 
the peculiar kind of education we wish to give our children. If, f<^ ^' 
stance, the acquisition of a foreign tongue, or the knowledge of varions 
languages is our object, we may commence as soon as articulation ana 
memory are sufficiently perfect to pronounce words or retain meanings, 
having first ascertained that a natural aptitude for these acqxdwoBnts 
exists. Again, if a knowledge of mathematics, or the powers aid proper- 
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ties of numbers, is our intention, we must wait until not only memory, but 
likewise the powers of comparison, association, and distinction of ideas have 
arrived at some degree of maturity. Not that this time must be wasted ; 
much information may be conveyed by familiar and instructive conversa* 
tion, and thus the mind may be stimulated to future exertion. Taking 
into consideration, then, the constitutional peculiarities, both mental and 
physical, the use that has been made of the period of infancy, the nature 
of the education required, and the principles upon which a scholastic esta- 
blishment is conducted, a child may be sent to school from the ages of six 
to eight years. 

If, after a time, there appears to be no aptitude for the acquisition of 
knowledge, we must wait with hope, give encouragement, endeavour to 
combine instruction with amusement, and awaken the spirit of emulation 
by showing the happiness arising from successful study in others. If, on 
the other hand, the child at once enters with pleasure on his studies, we 
must take care not to overtax or seek for a too rapid proficieiicy. Those 
educations are always the most sound and useful which have been acquired 
gradually and step by step, so that one part of a study has been thoroughly 
understood and appreciated before another has been commenced. 

Many parents have been sadly disappointed in their choice of a tutor for 
their children, by cherishing the idea that a good scholar must necessarily 
be a good teacher. There is a wide and important diiference between the 
possession and the communication of knowledge. A man of finished and 
extensive education has often been so long in its acquisition, that he forgets 
the slow and progressive manner in which he has attained it ; and it be- 
comes a task for him to descend to the first'principles and minutiae which 
he at one time thought of so much importance. There is such a qualifi- 
cation as " teaching power ;" without it a teacher, however learned he may 
be, will be unsuccessful, and whatever pleasure or profit he may enjoy from 
the riches of his own understanding, he will never be able to implant a 
thirst for knowledge in the minds of others. Nay, the display of high 
intellectual pre-eminence, expressed in technicalities, and according to fixed 
rules, will often lead to despair, or perhaps disgust, in those whose minds 
are not sufficiently matured to understand their meaning. The summit of* 
the mountain seems a long way off before we have commenced our ascent, 
but when we begin to feel that we rise higher ydth every step we take, 
hope becomes our attendant, and we are cheered on to persevere until our 
wishes are accomplished. The power to communicate knowledge is in 
many men a natural qualification, and to those who do not possess this 
natural gift, the normal schools, and the many opportunities of the pre- 
sent day, are of great advantage towards the development and cultivation 
of this valuable faculty. The way to the acquisition of any branch of 
knowledge may be the same for all, but it is possible for one acquainted 
with its asperities to direct us so as to avoid them, and to point out places 
where we may safely rest and recruit our strength. One accustomed to 
the path, and who has experienced its difficulties, knows what amount of 
progress to expect from the strong and robust, and how to apportion the 
journey of the day to the weak and feeble. Our guide in the ascent of 
Mount Blanc founded his claim to our notice upon the number of successful 
ascents he had made, and we trusted to* the knowledge arising from his 
experience, and returned in safety. 

The elements of success in all teaching are simplicity, a thorough know- 
ledge of human nature, and an aptness to convey information m all its 
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progressive forms. Teachers must not only look on their responsibilities 
as a duty^ but must also make them a study, and bestow as much attention 
upon the manner best calculated to convey instruction^ as they have done 
upon the acquisition of knowledge necessary for themselves. They must 
not only think but observe, not only possess but communicate ; and their 
toil is not \f^ithout its reward. A duty conscientiously performed is gene- 
rally repaid by the pleasure of success ; and even, if in spite of all exer- 
tionSy we do not succeed so far as we anticipated, still it is a great conso- 
lation to know that we have left no effort unattempted, and no duty unper- 
formed. 

Thus, then, we have endeavoured (imperfectly it is true) to trace the 
mind, from its first feeble manifestations until the period when it becomes 
fitted for the reception of the education necessary for its future maturity 
and usefulness. We have endeavoured to point out some of the errors 
frequently committed in the moral and intellectual culture of children of 
tender age ; lightly sketched an outline of the duties of those to whom the 
education of the young is committed ; and, su far as our knowledge extends, 
have endeavoured to point out the principles upon which the formation of 
the mind should be attempted. The preparatory culture of the minds of 
the young, and the means to be employed for the attainment of future 
excellence, like everything else of real value, involves much labour, muci 
time, and much anxiety. In whatever state t)r at whatever age sound 
moral and intellectual superiority is sought, there is no royal road to its 
possession ; we may point out the track which appears the nearest approach 
to the end sought, warn you of the pitfalls which beset your path, tell you 
of the safest place where to ford the rivers on your way, and show you how 
to distinguish between the uncertain lights of error and the brilliant guiding- 
star of truth. The remainder of the task is your own, and success depends 
upon your industry and perseverance ; you must make firm your own foot- 
ing, and lead your tender charge by easy journeys and frequented ways ; 
sometimes you may carry him in your arms ; but however slow his pro- 
gress, it must be made by his own tiny feet ; you must not attempt auy 
rapid stride or daring leap, but, adapting your robust manhood to his tender 
years, you must teach him to imitate you, not so much in the extent as in 
the direction of his steps. Perhaps it will sometimes be necessary to 
retrace your progress, and go over the same ground again and again ; but 
this must be done without impatience or hurry. And thus, being com- 
panion, guide, and protector, you will lead him by the hand until his foot- 
ing becomes more firm, his feet less tender, his vision more perfect, and he 
takes interest in and derives pleasure from his journey. By and by he 
will have to be committed to the charge of a guide whose duty it is to lead 
him to higher and more important discoveries, and will be called upon for 
the more active exercise of those energies which it has been your duty to 
develop and encourage. And you must have full confidence in the gmde 
you choose, your paternal affection must not blind yoii to the weakness and 
deficiencies of your offspring ; you must be content with the useful medi- 
ocrity attainable by the judicious direction and exercise of feeble powers, 
when you cannot enjoy the manifestation of that superior excellency only 
to be acquired by those of genius and natural gifts, remembering always, 
that " Man is but the servant and interpreter of nature, and is undteain 
act and understanding by the extent to which he has observed the c/rfyt of 
nature ; beyond this neither his knowledge nor his power can extend*^* — 

Baco^. yr. !P. 
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PAPERS ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. No. 4, 

THE OCEAN. 

The time is not distant when the phenomena which belong to the watery 
division of our planet's surface will be felt to possess an interest scarcely 
(if at all) inferior to that proper to its solid portions, and when it will be 
held essential that our school-books on geography should possess their 
chapters or sections devoted to the class of .facts connected with the sea, 
as well as to ''those that relate to the land. Something of this sort is 
indeed already admitted, in the recognised study of physical geography, 
alike in relation to the three great divisions of the solid, the liquid, and 
the aerial worlds ; and our books devoted to this subject trace the general 
course and properties of those marine currents and other movements which 
are amongst the distinguishing features of the ocean's realm, as they do 
of the analogous movements in the atmospheric kingdom. But this is not 
enough ; each ocean, and each part of the ocean — each inland sea, or gulf, 
or channel — requires its own proper description ; and not more for the 
sake of inquiries that may interest the naturalist, as they must awaken the 
attentive regards of every intelligent observer, than in virtue of the direct 
bearing of such subjects upon the interests, the welfare, and the every-day 
pursuits, of an industrious mercantile community. 

If there be any people to whom such inquiries are matter of more than 
ordinary interest, it is assuredly the British — the inhabitants of a country 
in reference to which the saying that " her march is on the ocean-wave 
possesses the most literal (as well as lyrical) truth. We are daily training 
up, in our popular schools, thousands whose future lives will be for the 
roost part passed upon the waves, and with whom the wild music of the 
ocean's roar will hereafter come to be ranked among the most familiar of 
daily experiences, and tens of tRousands, whose ordinary avocations are 
in immediate connection with the pursuits, dangers, and hardships, of a 
sea-faring community. Under such circumstances, who will not admit 
that a knowledge of the sea — of its divisions, its climates, its productions — 
is equally important with the knowledge of similar subjects connected with 
the land ? 

Among the empires of the older world, that of Rome alone supplies any 
parallel to the case of Britain, in regard to considerations of such a descrip- 
tion. All her provinces lay ranged around the basin of the Mediterranean. 
That great inland sea was the natural highway of communication between 
the different parts of the empire — the medium of commercial intercourse — 
the means through which the east and the west exchanged their respective 
produce. 

The Mediterranean and its coasts constituted the Roman world. All its 
portions were fraught with interest to the Roman people. Its lesser seas, 
gulfs, and channels — the ^Egean, the Hellespont, the Indian and Sicilian 
seas, the Euripus, the greater and lesser Syrtes — required to be examined 
and studied, their prevailing winds and currents inquired into, their dangers 
made familiar to the mind. The empire of Britain reproduces similar 
social and intellectual wants upon a wider scale. The ocean at large is our 
Mediterranean, and the seas that our ships frequent possess an interest 
similar to that which belongs to the mountain-chains, deserts, valleys, or 
table-lands, which diversify either continent. 

Take the case of any one of the lesser divisions of the ocean ; for exam- 
ple, say, of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Is it sufficient for our Geogra- 
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phies to tell us (which is all that the most extensively used among them 
do tell) that it is one among a numerous list of '^ seas, golfs, &c/' that 
belong to the American division of the globe? What account of the 
British possessions in North 'America can be regarded as complete (or 
even possessing tolerable claims to completeness) without some notice of 
the peculiar character of this nearly land-inclosed basin, of its fogs, its soow- 
storms, its masses of floating ice and analogous phenomena, which render 
its navigation a task that demands at all times more than ordinary caution, 
and at particular seasons of the year make it in the highest degree 
perilous ? Yet the Gulf of St. Lawrence is necessarily one of the most 
freouented of seas, since around it lie the shores of Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland, and others of our colonial possessions, while the great 
estuary of the river whose name it bears is reached by the navigator 
through the medium pf its waters. 

Or take, in another part of the world, the sea that again forms in 
modern, as it did in ancient times, a channel of communication between 
the opposite shores of the Old World, and that is especially interesting to 
us as being an important link in the chain of communication between 
Britain and her Indian possessions. Turn to even a " revised and greatly 
enlarged" edition of one of our popular school-books, and what do we 
find concerning the Red Sea, beyond the occurrence of the name, in the 
usual dry and unattractive list of such oceanic* divisions — excepting the 
remark incidentally added (with amazing profundity) elsewhere, that the 
colour of its waters has originated their common appellation — not a word 
being said about the circumstances to which this aspect is itself due ! Not 
a particle of information respecting the peculiar shape, the bordering 
mountain chains, the coral reefs (with their curious and varied forms of 
animal life), the prevailing winds and currents, of this remarkable ocean- 
valley. The name, and the name only, is all that is told regarding it, and 
that in a volume of between three and four hundred pages ! 

It is thus with other things in geographical tuition. We teach names, 
and names only, neglecting the facts, the attendant circumstances, and the 
associations, which alone impart vitality to them, and give them positive 
and tangible value. It may be attempted to draw a distinction between 
the information that belongs to physical geography and that proper to 
commercial or political geography, as it is commonly termed, as though 
what belonged to the former belonged to it only. But it is not really so. 
They cannot be separated, and it is absurd to attempt it. The geography 
of the natural world enters into, and forms a living part of, the geography of 
commerce, the industry of nations, and the political arrangements of races 
of men. The facts of the one class bear directly upon those of the other, 
and they must be taught together if their mutual relationship is to be 
rightly understood. It is as interesting, and as important, to know that 
Vesuvius is an active volcano (though its internal fires may for a time lie 
dormant) as to know the statistical fact, that a population of eighty thou- 
sand souls are gathered around the sloping sides of the mountain, or to be 
able to repeat (with parrot-like volubility) the names of the villages in 
which they dwell, or those of the towns that lie spread along the slumber- 
ing shores of the neighbouring sea. And the one fact connects itself with 
the others, for the hidden fires of the mountain may again bury these towns 
beneath their ejected ashes, as they did the cities pf an older date, or as 
volcanic phenomena in another form have repeatedly laid in ruins the 
towns and villages of the adjacent regions of southern Europe. 
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Either physical geography is a part and parcel of all geography, or it is 
almost nothing — a theory, and a speculative exercise of the mind. It will 
xiut Uu to Li cat it Rfl a separate thesis : it must he taught toifh other geo«- 
graphy, as a part (and that the fundamental part) of it. 'And this may he 
just as well done (within the limits marked out hy the requirements and 
opportunities of each particular case) in an elementary lesson as in the 
profoundest disquisition — in the school-room as in the lecture-room — in 
the class-book as in the volume of larger hulk and higher claims. Even 
to learn the principles of geography as a science is, per se, not enough : 
these principles must be applied to the inquiries respecting each particular 
country y or each particular tract of the ocean, if the facts which they em- 
brace are to have purpose and vitality imparted to them. The whole sub- 
ject of geography, thus treated, becomes a science, and all the facts 
which it collects and classifies are seen in their mutual dependence on 
one another. 

We have heen incidentally led to these remarks in connection with our 
present subject, which relates to some of the observations that have been 
made within the last few years upon the various phenomena of the ocean, 
more particularly with reference to the depth of the sea, and to the move- 
ments that agitate its waters. For many of these observations we are 
indebted to the intelligent labours of an officer of the United States navy, 
Lieutenant Maury, whos% name has become extensively known in our own 
country, and indeed among maritime nations in all parts of the glohe, in 
connection, with the improvement of the practice of navigation. 

To ascertain the depth of the sea in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
land, or in the narrow seas that intervene hetween adjacent coasts, is a 
matter of direct and obvious necessity. The mariner requires the frequent 
(and in some cases almost constant) aid of the sounding-line to warn him 
against the hidden dangers that beset his path. This is especially the case 
in those seas where fogs frequently prevail — as in the case of the North Sea, 
or in the Gulf of St. Lawrence — and where the dense condition of the at- 
mosphere, for days and weeks in succession, alike prevents surrounding ob- 
jects from being seen, and precludes the possibility of taking celestial ob- 
servations. In these cases the navigator literally feels his way along the 
bottom of the sea, and the comparison of the depths indicated by the lead, 
with a carefully prepared chart, enables him to pursue his course in compa- 
rative security. In the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the fogs are frequently so 
dense as totally to conceal from sight a vessel sufficiently near to he within 
hail, and the heavy snow-storms which occur during a particular season of 
the year occasion equal embarrassment to the mariner, completely obscur- 
ing everything from sight. 

In the North Sea, similar moist and obscuring vapours are of continual 
occurrence. Hence the necessity for the most elaborate charts, such as 
those which the labours of the British Admiralty have caused to be issued 
of late years, and which show, by the multiplicity of the soundings that 
are marked, every, variation in the level of its bed. To accumulate the 
observations required for such a purpose requires the careful labours of 
many successive years, and the patient endurance of hardships and priva- 
tions that it is difficult to appreciate duly. But a careful inspection of the 
charts which embody these results, and thus render them available to the 
ships of all nations, is a task at once interesting and instructive. 

Similarly, every harbour that shipping frequent, every river that pos- 
sesses a navigable entrance, requires an elaborate and careful survey of its 
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depths^ and an inyeatigation of the changes to which they may be at 
times liable^ from the influence of winds or currents, or tidal phenomena. 
Surveys of such a description are constantly exercising the UbouvD of o<.» 
naval officers in distant parts of the globe, as well as immediately around 
our own coasts. In the course of 'these and similar labours, attempts had 
frequently been made to ascertain the depths of more open parts of the sea, 
at greater distances from land ; but it has only been within a recent period 
that the obtaining of deep-sea soundings, in the wide and seemingly fathom- 
less ocean, has been successfully accomplished. 

Many years since, soundings were made in the Caribbean sea, to a depth 
of 1000 fathoms (or 6000 feet), without finding any bottom, and in theses 
to the east of Greenland, to the depth of 7200 feet. Depths of more than 
6000 feet have also been ascertained in several parts of the Mediterranean. 
Vastly greater depths than these have, however, since been found to belong 
to the Atlantic basin, both to the northward and. southward of the equator. 
Our countryman. Sir James Ross, in 1843 ascertained a depth of 16,000 
feet in the Southern Atlantic, to the westward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and let down a sounding-line of 27,000 feet (or a little more than fire 
miles), without finding bottom. West of St. Helena. At a subsequent date, 
in lat. 28° 21' S., long. 29° 17' W., an officer of the U. S. navy (Lieut. 
Goldsborough) obtained bottom, in another part of the same ocean, at a 
depth of 3100 fathoms, or 18,600 feet (about 3i miles). 

The soundings of Sir James Ross (at that time the deepest upon record) 
have been since exceeded by others made by the officers of the U. S. navy, 
in the northern half of the Atlantic basin, as well as one of later date, due 
to a British officer (Captain Denham, R. N.), in the southern half of the 
same ocean. In 1849, at a point three hundred miles to the eastward of 
the Bermudas, no bottom was found with a line of 5700 fathoms (or very 
nearly six and a half miles) in length. In 1851, nearly under the forty- 
fifth meridian, and about the latitude of 39° N., bottom was found with a 
line of 5500 fathoms long, or, allowing for drift (that is, for the deviation 
of the line from a perpendicular direction, owing to the influence of cur- 
rents), at a direct depth of 28,950 feet — about five and a half nules. One 
degree further eastward, and nearly under the same parallel, the sounding- 
line indicated bottom at 13,800 feet, or less than half the previously ascer- 
tained depth.* 

. All these depths are, however, exceeded by the observations of Captain 
Denham, who in the course of last year, during a passage from Rio Janeiro 
to the Cape of Good Hope, found m lat. 36^ 49' S., long. 36° 9' W. (a 
spot situated about midway between the islands of Tristan d'Acunha and the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata), the extraordinary depth of 7706 fathoms, 
equal to 46,236 feet, or eight miles and three quarters ! In this case, also, 
the bottom was undoubtedly reached, but unfortunately the sounding-line 
broke, in the process of drawing it up, when near the surface, so that no 
visible indication of the precise character of the ocean's bed at this im- 
mense depth was obtained. The time occupied by the line in running out 
was nearly nine hours and a half, its rate of speed progressively decreasiog 
as it reached greater depths. Thus, while the first thousand fathoms of 
Une ran off the reel in twenty-seven minutes, the last 706 fathoms occapi^ 
an hour and fourteen minutes in doing so. 

* A highly interesting account of these observations by the U. S. navy was jnyep to 
the public in the pages of a popular periodical, the " Household Words/* for May 29, 
1852. 
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After all» neither these considerable depths, nor the numerous inequa- 
lities in the level of the ocean's bed which they (as well as similar obser- 
vations) indicate, are greater than might be inferred from our knowledge 
of the inequalities which diversify the visible surface of the land. The 
aqueous portion of our globe's covering, vast as is its extent, constitutes 
but a superficial interruption to the uniform continuity of the solid por- 
tions of the earth's structure. The planes of the land are everywhere con- 
tinued beneath the surface of the water, and their inequalities are repeated 
beneath the waves. The islands that rise at intervals above the depths of 
the ocean are the summits of sub-marine mountain chains. A trifling 
alteration in the relative levels of land and sea would in many cases alter* 
the external contour of whole tracts of country, would convert steppes and 
prairies into vast inland seas, and destroy the continuity of adjacent high 
lands. Hence the fallacy of the idea once entertained by geographers, 
that an extensive continent must exist in high latitudes around the antarctic 
pole, as a necessary balance to the small proportion of known land within 
the southern hemisphere. 

It might naturally have been inferred (and, at a later period, wcia so 
inferred) that the greatest depths of the solid matter of the globe would 
be ibund at least as far below the level of the waters as the known heights 
of the land were raised above the same level. On the supposition that 
these measures would bear a direct proportion to the respective areas of 
land and ocean, it would follow that the deepest portion of the water's bed 
might be supposed to exceed, in a ratio of nearly three to one, the alti- 
tudes of the loftiest mountain summits. The deepest sounding of Sir James 
Boss (27)600 feet) nearly coincides with. the heights of the culminating 
peaks of the Himalaya, while the observation of Captain Denham shows 
a depth which exceeds their altitude by nearly three-fourths. 

The bed of the ocean, then, has its mountains and valleys, its table- 
lands and plains, its steep descents and narrow ridges, its inclosed basins, 
gorges, and ravines, like the similar features on the face of onr continents. 
The equalizing influence of watery action no doubt tends to fill up the 
lesser inequalities of level, and to remove the outward prominences of the 
rocky material ; but even this operation does not exceed the similar changes 
which are due to atmospheric influences continually acting upon the sur- 
face of the land. The added height of the Himalaya peaks and of the 
greatest ascertained depths of the sea, though it amounts to little less than 
fourteen miles, forms but an exceedingly trifling fraction of the earth's 
radius. Yet, considered in relation to man, and to man's works, it becomes 
surpassingly great ! 

Another interesting subject of recent inquiry relates to the height to 
which waves are raised above the ordinary level of the water's surface 
during a long-continued gale of wind, and to the rate of speed at which 
they travel forward. The actual height of the wave is found to be less 
than mere visual impressions lead the observer to suppose ; but it is, 
of course, the slant height of the moving mass of water that is seen by 
the spectator; added to which, is the consideration that the apparent 
height, from bottom to (Jrest of the wave, is really double -the actual height 
which the summit reaches above the mean level of the water's surface. A 
ship alternately occupies the hollow, or trough of the sea, between two 
adjacent waves, or rides high upon the crest of the waters. The mean 
between these two positions coincides with the level of the ocean's surface 
when in a state of repose. 

Colonel Reid measured the height of the waves in ordinary gales of 
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'wind, upon the soutli coast of England, by means of a gradaated pile fixed 
on the outer end of the chain-pier at Brighton, and found that their 
height was twelve feet, while they travelled forward at the rate of twehe 
miles an hour. Afterwards, another observer at the same place ascertained 
a height of thirteen and a half feet, with a velocity of nineteen miles per 
hour. But this is below the height which the waters reach in the deep 
basin of the open ocean, where wind and water alike exercise their unim- 
peded strength. In the deep sea of the Atlantic, Captain Fitz Roy mea- 
sured the height of the waves, by ascending the rigging of a frigate to an 
elevation such as enabled him to look over their highest crest, so as to 
gain an uninterrupted view of the horizon, and found them to be sixty 
feet high, computed frpm the trough (or half that height above the mean 
level of the water's surface).* 

But the most complete series of observations on this subject was made 
by Dr. Scoresby, in the course of two voyages across the Atlantic, in 
1 847-8. f In this case also, the observer continued to ascend to successiie 
heights above the vessel's deck until he obtained a clear and uninterrupted 
horizon. Some of these observations were made during the continuance 
of a violent storm, of thirty-six hours' duration. The result showed that 
the average height of the Atlantic waves, under such circumstances, was 
fully thirty feet above the trough, or half that height (fifteen feet) aboTe 
the mean sea-level : while the mean of the highest waves was about forty- 
three feet above the hollow occupied by the ship. 

The height of waves thus generated in the open sea must, however, be 
distinguished from that caused by the resistance of any solid obstacle, as 
when they meet an iron-bound coast, or when their advance is checked by 
any medium, natural or artificial. In this case the mass of water rises 
to vastly greater heights, breaking over the tops of the highest lighthouses, 
or rolling high up the face of a vertical cliff. 

Dr. Scoresby' s' observations related also to the velocity of the waves, and 
to the proportion which this bore to their breadth — or to the direct distance 
-from crest to crest of two adjoining waves. The latter measure was 
assumed (from a variety of considerations) to be about 600 feet, and the 
observed rate of motion at which they advanced was about thirty-two miles 
an hour. 

The force of pressure exerted by waves during a storm is enormously 
great, and becomes immensely increased in proportion as their velocity is 
greater. According to the experiments of Mr. Stevenson (during the 
erection of the Skerryvore lighthouse, off the west coast of Scotland) it 
appeared that while tj^e average pressure of the waves during the summer 
months was equal to 6 II lbs. weight on a square foot of surface, in winter 
it becaipe 2086 lbs., or more than three times as much. Hence the dis- 
placement of enormous masses of rock during the winter gales that so 
often spread ruin along our coasts, and the injury caused to our piers and 
similar works, even when composed of the most solid masonry. The 
largest blocks of stone are at the mercy of wind and water. The natural 
forces exerted by the aqueous and the aerial elements are not less important 
than those that belong to the agency of subterraneous fire. 

W.H. 

{To be continued,) 

* See Reid ** On the Law of Storms." Second edit. London : 1846. 
t A detailed account of these observations was commanicated to the British AsflO- 
fliation for the AdTancement of Science, at the Edinburgh meeting, in 1850. 
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CAMBRIDGE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 

The receipt of the Third Annual Report of this institution enables us to 
continue our record of its progress during another year. In the September 
Number of last year we gathered, from the Second Annual Report, some 
account of it in its more settled condition, having in previous Numbers 
given a general sketch of its design and origin, and of its working to that 
time. The present Report is drawn up with a view to a comparison be- 
tween the past year and that which preceded it, and begins by stating that, 
when the last Report was presented, the school had just reached its full 
extent in point of numbers. The rate of attendance had increased from 
small beginnings, until the average had amounted to very nearly fifty, the 
maximum number contemplated by the Committee, and the attendance on 
particular days had exceeded that number. During the past twelve months 
the attendance has been considerably less ; and as it is important to assign 
the true reason of this decrease, it is distinctly shown in the Report, in 
the following comparative table : — 







1851. 


1852. 


April . 
May . 
June . 




. 30 
. 32 
. 32 


. 40 
. 35 
. 34 


July . 
'August 
September 
October 




. 32 
. 18 
. 30 
. .30 


. 28 

! 28 
. 28 


November 




. 36 


. 30 


December 




. 45 


. 32 






1852. 


1653. 


January 
fFebruary 
March 




. 46 
. 45 
. 40 


. 33 
. 25 
. 25 



** This diminution in numbers was not altogether unexpected by the Committee, who 
stated, in the last Report, that on April 5 they made an order that no more boys be 
admitted until further notice. From this it will be seen that the diminution of the 
numbers was in the first instance the act and deed of the Committee themselves, ren- 
dered necessary by the state of their finances ; the order limiting the number was con- 
tinued in force until the harvest was past and the winter drawing on, and the Committee 
then deternained to admit a larger number of boys. It was anticipated that the number 
would at once rise to its full extent as before ; such, however, was not the case, and it 
\s important to discover the reasons. One reason has probably consisted in the diffi- 
culty of making it known that boys might be admitted upon application ; this difficulty 
was found to be greater than might at first sight appear, and the Committee feel dis- 
posed to concur in the opinion of the Master in attributing to it considerable force. It 
is possible, also, that the regulations and discipline of the School may have proved dis- 
tasteful, and that more unwillingness to submit to these may exist at present than when 
the School had more of the character of novelty. This is certain, that in some cases 
parents to whom application has been made have shown culpable neglect of duty in not 
insisting upon their children's attendance, and in some cases parents have preferred that 
their children should remain in idleness, thinking that they were more likely in that 
condition to find employment than if engaged at the School—- a conclusion which the 
Committee are happy in believing to be contradicted by experience. Bat, in addition 
to reasons such as these, the Committee are inclined to believe that the class of boys 
for whom the Industrial School was intended has actually diminished. It is hardly pos- 
sible that emigration should have taken place to so enormous an extent as has been the 
case within the last few years without absorbing a good deal of the idleness which it wos 



♦ Harvest — a month's holiday. 
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tbe design of this School to correct. So far as this cauie prodnces a pennanent dimi- 
imtion of numbers, it is clear tiiat the Committee can find no matter for regret. Lastly, 
it may be remarked, that, unlike other schoolsi the successful operation of this Institu- 
tion implies and produces a rapid loss of boys, th^ very design of the School being to 
assist them in obtaining occupation. 

** The number of names on the books at present is thirty-onci and the ages are as fol- 
lows. The corresponding table for last year is also given. 

1852. 1853^ 

1 over 19 years. 3 over 19 years. 

tf 1 »> 18 ,, 

II 2 II 17 It 

II 5 II 16 II 

II I* II 15 II 

II 5 I, 14 II 

II 4 ,1 13 I, 

''No alteration has been made either in the time table or in the dietary since the last 
Heport was presented. 

'* The industrial occupations have been nearly the same as for the previous year. In- 
struction was given in basket- making for several weeks during the winter by a basket- 
maker, who attended at the expense of the Rev. W. F. Witts. It was foundi however, 
that very little useful knowledge of this trade could be imparted to the boya without a 
greater amount of teaching and practice than it was found possible to give. Owing to 
the unusually rainy character of the season, the greater part of the past year has been 
very unfavourable for field operations, and it has been found necessary to devise employ* 
ment for the boys within doors. This has sometimes proved a difficult task, and if the 
number in attendance bad been equal to that for last year, would occasionally have been 
hopeless. Basket-making was, in this respect, exceedingly serviceable ; knitting and 
netting have also been resorted to, and the trellis- work which now surrounds the school- 
house is the result of the occupation of the boys on rainy days. 

** The Rules laid down by the Committee, and which were given in the Report of last 
year, have been found upon the whole to work well. An attempt was made to renda 
the regulations in some respects more stringent, but it was not found possible to enforce 
them. 

*' Th£ Committee have to acknowledge the kindness of those gentlemen who have 
acted upon the Assistant Committee, some of whom have visited the School with great 
zeal and attention. In order to insure the attendance of some members of the Assistant 
Committee in each week, the Master has been directed to send a boy at the commence- 
ment of the week to two of the number, with a notice requesting their attendance; in 
case of either of these expressing his inability to comply with the request^ the boy is 
directed to carry the notice to another member, and so on until the promise of attend- 
ance from two at least has been secured. 

" No new expense has been incurred for buildings or other improvements during the 
past year. The Committee have nevertheless to announce the enlargement and very 
great improvement of the school-room : for this the friends of the Industrial School are 
indebted to a member of the Committee, the Rev. W. F. Witts. 

" The actual results of the School are not properly to be estimated either by the 
number of names upon the books at present, or by the average weekly attendance 
throughout the year. A more just view will be arrived at by considering the whole 
number of boys who have passed through the School in the course of the year, and the 
number of those who have obtained situations or work more or less permanent. 

'* The whole number of boys who have been in the School from March 1852 to March 
1853 appears to have been sixty-two. Of these, twenty-three have obtained permaoent 
employment ; two have enlisted in the militia, and continue to attend the School when 
not on service or unable to obtain work ; and fourteen have left the School for tempo* 
rary employment. From this statement it will appear that the succession of boys in 
the School is rapid, and that, whether the plan of the Institution be altogether saooeisfnl 
or no, it is certainly not liable to the complaint that it tends to keep the boys from 
finding occupation. 

** Of the twenty-three boys above mentioned, one has enlisted into the army; ^' 
otber has been taken to London by a relation, who has expressed his graHtade-iii the 
warmest manner for the benefits received by the boy in the School. It may ht men* 
tioned of another, that when he first entered the School he exhibited an extresM^fBpoS' 
nance to regular work, but, after having been under the in^uence of the Mafief l0r(**>^ 
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time, be was persuaded to seek employment, and has now for nearly twelve months been 
engaged in daily laboar of a rather severe kind. This boy, during some weeks of the 
'wiater, being unemployed, came to find occupation in the School, from which he returned 
to his master as soon as work was again to be had. In some other cases boys who have 
had regular employment, but have been casually for a short time without work, have made 
a similar use of the School, and have so been saved from the temptations and dangers of 
idleness. One more instance of the beneficial action of the School may be introduced : 
it is that of a boy, who, having obtained occupation during a portion of each day, and 
attended the School during the remainder, has been able to deposit a considerable sum 
in the savings' bank, and will in all probability be shortly apprenticed by means of his 
own earnings. On the whole, the Committee have reason to believe that those boys 
who have left the School for employment have given satisfaction. In some instances 
the highest praise has been awarded to them ; in others, hopes which had been formed 
have been more or less disappointed. This must always be the case ; and as the Com- 
mittee are not desirous, on the one hand, of over-estimating the success of their endea- 
vours, so, on the other, they are determined not to be discouraged by the failures with 
which they are sure to meet. 

*' In their last Report, the Committee stated their belief that the greater number 
of faults committed by boys of the Industrial School have been committed upon the 
LfOrd's-day. The boy whose offence and punishment gave rise to the remark having 
l>etitioned for re-admission into the School, was admitted on the condition of regular 
attendance at church, to be certified to the Master of the School ; and he is at present 
in the School upon this condition. The Committee have bad under their consideration, 
from time to time, the question of the possibility of obtaining some direct influence upon 
the boys during the Sunday, but have not arrived at any satisfactory conclusion. The 
Master endeavours as much as possible to influence them, during the six days of the 
week, as to the proper manner of employing the seventh, and the Committee have 
ascertained that a considerable proportion of the boys are in attendance at Sunday- 
schools. 

'* The Committee have cause to rejoice that the Industrial School has continued 
during the past year to excite attention, and call forth imitation in various parts. In 
illustration of this it may be remarked, that the Committee understand that the intro- 
duction of the Industrial principle has lately been determined upon at the Cambridge 
Union, and that the necessary arrangements are now in progress for carrying out the 
plan : and the Committee cannot refrain from expressing the satisfaction which they 
felt in observing that in the last Charge delivered by the 'late Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Cambridge Industrial School was referred to by that much lamented prelate as a hint 
worthy of being followed in parts of his own diocese. 

^* Every year, it is hoped, the profits of the land under cultivation will increase. 
Daring the past year the income from this source has been considerable, and there ap- 
pears to be every reason to believe that the next year will witness a further increase ; 
still it can scarcely be expected that the School should be anything like self^upporting, 
and the income from annual subscriptions is considerably less than the wants of the 
School demand. During the past year not only annual subscriptions but donations to 
a considerable amount have been absorbed in the current expenses, a course of proceed- 
ing from which the Committee are extremely averse, and to which they would not have 
consented unless compelled. 

*' The Committee would again press a point upon which they have remarked on former 
occasions, namely, that presents of cast-off wearing apparel of all descriptions are ex- 
tremely acceptable and useful. Many such gifts have been received, and acknowledged 
in the list appended to this Report. The Committee have also gratefully to atknow- 
ledge various other gifts in kind, which have proved a great saving to the funds of the 
School; such as leather, cloth, books, maps, tiles for draining, and manure for the land. 
It is believed that by means of gifts of this description much might frequently be done 
for the Sdiool, without any great expense to the donor, sometimes without any expense 
at all. 

" This is perhaps the proper place to mention that the Committee are anxious to ob- 
tain the means of apprenticing a boy at present in the School ; the circumstances are 
these : the boy was admitted about two years ago, after some discussion on the part of 
the Committee, in consequence of his being a cripple unable to walk without crutches, 
and therefore apparently unfit for field labour. He was however admitted, and under 
the kind direction of Mr. Ficklin, and probably from the effects of regular habits, has 
improved exceedingly in health, and not only so, but has succeeded in earning a g^od 
character fpom the Master and the Committee. The boy being, on account of his lame- 
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neu» unable to obtain hisliTetihood except by a sedentary trade, and having made some 
progress in shoe-making in the school workshop, the mother also being a widow, the 
Committee are desirous of apprenticing him to a shoemaker. Any contributions to- 
wards this purpose will be thankfully accepted either by the Secretary or by the Master 
of the School. 

'* The decrease in the attendance during the past year has already been alluded to. It 
remains to be seen whether^ supposing the funds forthcoming, the number originally 
proposed as the complement of the School can be generally kept up ; should this not 
be the case, it has occurred to the Committee that they might, without departing from 
the proper ends of the Institution, propose to the Governors of the neighbouring 
National Schools to permit a class of the elder boys to attend during certain hours for 
the purpose of industrial employment. No scheme has been matured regarding this 
subject, and the matter is only alluded to in this place in order to point out to the Sub- 
scribers that in the event of the operations of the School upon the original plan beiog 
rendered unnecessary by the great demand for labour, there is still an abundant field of 
usefulness open. 

'* The Committee cannot conclude their Report without expressing their continued 
satisfaction with the efforts made by the Master for the good of the School ; much must 
always depend, in Institutions such as this, upon the zeal, willingness, and integrity of 
the Master ; and the Committee are convinced that the success of the School has been 
in a great measure due to the discretion and ability with which the Master has presided 
over it, and whieh they are glad to acknowledge. 

** The future course of the School must be decided by circumstancea ; if the nnmben 
appear to be permanently diminished, it will be for the Committee to consider whether 
(as above suggested) any additional means of usefulness can be found ; if, on tbe otiiff 
hand, it should prove that the decrease of numbers has been only temporary, an effort 
must be made to support the School with its full complement of boys: in either cue 
the Committee will use their best endeavours to turn to good account any funds wbicb 
may be placed at their disposal ; and they entreat the Subscribers not to allow an Insti- 
tution, which has already produced most beneficial results, both directly and indirectly, 
to be crippled in its powers of usefulness for lack of pecuniary means." 



THE BENEFITS OF EDUCATION DEPENDENT UPON 

GOOD CONDUCT. 

The grand object of tlie mental improvement of the industrious classes is, 
as we observed in a recent Number, to unfold the higher faculties of reason 
and imagination which those classes possess in common with the best bom 
and the best educated, in order to raise them above low tastes and mere 
animal indulgences, and thereby to elevate their character rather than their 
station. But it may be added, that in pointing out elevation of character 
rather than of station as that which should be the main object of mental 
improvement, we are also pointing out the only sure mode of attaining to 
such elevation in station as will prove at once creditable and lasting. ^^^ 
there can be little credit or security, and still less happiness, in any change 
of station, when the person raised does not possess proper self-control, or 
when his tastes and habits are unsuited to the change. And such will, for 
the most part, be the case of those, if successful, who aim only at eleva- 
tion of station instead of the proper qualifications for it. Whereas, if ele- 
vation of character be sought by cultivation of the higher faculties, and 
by the acquisition of self-control, a person will thereby become not onlj 
fitted for a higher station, but also furnished with the best means of 
attaining it. In a country like our own, where examples of men in the 
humblest station raising themselves to affluence and distinction are so 
common, instances of the truth of the above observations need hardly he 
adduced. There are, however,* not unfrequently so many apparendy ^^^* 
dental circumstances connected with success, that it is often difficult to 
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decide in any particular ease whetlier Buccess is mainly to be attributed to 
good fortune, or to education and good conduct. Of itself, indeed, mere 
good fortune can do but little, as has been so well expressed in the follow- 
ing lines, which form the motto of a chapter in the " Fortunes of Nigel :'* 

** Chance will not do the work — Chance sends the hreeze ; 
Bat if the pilot slumber at the helm, 
The very wind that wafts ns toward the port 
May dash ns on the shelves. — The steersman's part is vigilance. 
Blow it or rough or smooth." 

But still the question arises, whether the chance, or, in other words, the 
favourable opportunity, be for the most part indispensable, or whether 
education and good conduct can ever be regarded as the main causes of 
success. 

In perusing a recent publication by the Rev. Erskine Neale,* it has 
occurred to us that perhaps no course of life affords a better opportunity 
of tracing the benefits of education, joined with good conduct, in causing 
elevatron of station, than the military profession, as illustrated in the case 
of those who have risen from the ranks to offices of trust and posts of 
honour. Of those who enter the army as privates, all start upon the same 
footing, and, as far as entering the profession is concerned, are«under similar 
circumstances. But no sooner have they gone through the first part of 
their training (if not while passing through it) than their relative position 
is regulated by their conduct. 

The man who by regularity and obedience shows that he is possessed of 
self-control and worthy of trust, is soon fixed upon to be placed above his 
comrades. But then comes almost immediately the question, whether his 
previous education has been sufficient to render him capable of filling the 
post for which he appears to be morally fitted. And unless he has ac- 
quired, or can acquire, some knowledge in reading, writing, and accounts, 
his promotion cannot go on. The want of such knowledge is often a bar 
to the advancement of the well-conducted private, but one which the re- 
gimental schools are now happily tending to remove. There is, however, 
still too much cause for lamenting the truth of a remark of the late Lord 
Hill, quoted by Mr. Neale, " that the soldier has much to combat in the 
way of constant temptation, and more in the want of early education ; and 
that his deficiencies in this latter respect are deplorably and avowedly 
great." 

The igvils arising from the want of education are perhaps best shown by 
the benefits which have been derived from it by those who have been pos- 
sessed of a certain amount of it before they entered the ranks. Of this 
there are several striking instances in the work before us. 

The first is that of the late Brigadier- General Cureton. He was of an 
old family, long^ possessed of an hereditary estate in Shropshire, which his 
mother was obliged to obtain authority to sell after his father's death. At 
an early age he entered the militia of his native county as an ensign, and 
shortly after became a lieutenant. But he was speedily obliged, by pecu- 
niary difficulties, to leave both this and another regiment of militia, when 
he enlisted, under the name of " Taylor," as a private in the 14th Light 
Dragoons. The officer of his troop, finding him a superior and educated 



* "Risen from the Ranks ; or, Conduct versus Caste.'' Pp. 341. London : Long- 
nians, 1853. 
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young man, and steady^ appointed him a " lance corporal," from which be 
gradually rose. He quitted England for the Peninsula in 1810, and in 1813, 
while holding the rank of Serjeant, was recognised by one of Lorcf 'Wel- 
lington's staff, who had been his brother omcer in the Shropshire militia. 
His conduct was so meritorious that, when a steady non-commissioned 
officer was required to manage the post-office arrangements, he was recom- 
mended by the colonel of his regiment, and at once appointed serjeant of 
the post to the head-quarters of the army. In 1814 he took his leave of 
the^ rankSf and of the name which he had assumed, and was gazetted to an 
ensigncy in the 40th foot. 

THien he had suddenly disappeared from the militia, it was beheTed 
that he had been drowned while bathing, from the circumstance of his re- 
gimentals having been left on the beach ; and the first intimation that his 
mother had T)f his being still alive was the Gazette recording his commission. 
Athough he had received many severe wounds in the Peninsula he followed 
up his profession, and exchanged first into the 20th Light Dragoons, and 
then into the 16th Lancers, which he accompanied to India in 1822. He 
was present at the siege and capture of Bhurtpore, in 1825-26 ; and in 
the campaign in Affghanistan in 1839-40, he served as Assistant Adjutant- 
General, and was present at the capture of Ghuznee. In 1845 he was in 
command of the cavalry corps at Aliwal and Sobraon. . 

In Sir Harry Smith's despatch of the battle of Aliwal it is stated, hi 
Brigadier Cureton's knowledge of the outpost duty, and the able maoser 
in which he handles his cavalry, under the heaviest fire, rank him among 
the first cavalry officers of the age. At the battle of Sobraon similar praise 
was bestowed by the commander-in-chief. "When he fell at Ramnuggur, 
in 1848, every honour was rendered to his memory. Although a strict 
disciplinarian, he is spoken of as one of the kindest and most thoughtM 
of commanding officers, and singularly considerate, in all points, of those 
under his command. 

It is particularly mentioned, that, rapid as was his rise, no accusation 
was ever breathed of his indulging in unjust censure, or displaying over- 
bearing demeanour. He fell in the presence of the same regiment, the 
14th Light Dragoons, in which, thirty-eight years before, he had com- 
menced his military career as a private. The interesting account in the 
volume before us, proves still more clearly than the foregoing imperfect 
sketch, that this distinguished officer owed his signal success in his pro- 
fession, not to chance, but to education and uniform good conduct. 

Another example of a similar nature is to be found in our author*s ac- 
count of Sir John Elley. He was the son of a paper-manufacturer, and 
was early articled to a solicitor in London ; but, disliking the law, he en- 
listed as a private in the Blues, in 1789. His steadiness, quickness, devo- 
tion to his duties, and general merits as a soldier, soon attracted attention. 
In 1790 he was gazetted quarter-master, thus becoming a commissioned 
officer ; and in the following year obtained a cornetcy. He rose regukrl/ 
through the diflcrent grades, until, in 1813, he became full colonel in the 
army. 

During the long and arduous struggle in the Peninsula, his judgment, 
tact, prompt decision, and dashing bravery, were conspicuous. For the 
particulars of his gallant career, especially at Salamanca and Waterloo, as 
also for the history of his favourite charger, we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Neale's pages. He became a major-general in 1819, and lieutenant-general 
in 1 837. In 1835 he was returned as one of the members of Parliament iot 
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Windsor, and he died in the beginning of 1839. Shortly before his death 
he justly observed, that « rash and hasty words are one of the soldier's 
nffa'anS M^°4iXPiiciT^4SIL°FLthatin war-time he is one moment all 
rebellion against Heaven. These points," he added, " ft|ipe8Y°fli^ems flat 
colours when life begins to wane/' 

In compliance with a request strongly expressed in his will, he was in- 
terred in St. George's Chapel at Windsor. Soon after the accession of Wil- 
liam IV., at the great camp dinner at Windsor Castle, one of the earliest 
toasts proposed by the king was " The Army and Sir John Elley." In re- 
sponding to it. Sir John referred to his early life, and to his having risen 
from the ranks, and alluded modestly to the obligations he was under to 
the army for the position he held, and for the circumstances in which he 
then found himself. 

Here we have an instance of one who enlisted as a private in a celebrated 
regiment, raising himself, by the aid of a moderate education, and by sheer 
dint of merit, to the command of the same corps ; becoming, afterwards, a 
representative of a royal borough in Parliament, and a guest at the table of 
royalty, where his health was proposed by his sovereign as a chief in whose 
person the British army was worthily represented ; and, finally, obtaining 
a last resting-place where so many of the royal and the nobl^are interred. 
In time of war it was not uncommon for men well brought up (of whom 
some had previously served as officers in the militia), to enter the regular 
army as volunteers, in the hope of being enabled by their education and 
good conduct to obtain commissions. Sir Hudson Lowe is related by our 
author to have thus commenced his military career. After having been 
previously an ensign in the East Devon militia, he served in the ranks for 
nearly three years as a volunteer, before he obtained an ensigncy. He at- 
tained to the rank of major-general in 1814, having risen in the army while 
serving chiefly in the Mediterranean, in a foreign corps in the pay of Eng- 
land. In this situation he became master of the French and Italian lan- 
guages, and in 1814 he was attached to the army of the Allies, and received 
from several of the allied sovereigns and generals most honourable testi- 
monies of his services. It was owing to these circumstances that he was 
considered well qualified to be intrusted with the safe custody of Buonaparte 
at St. Helena. His instructions from the British Government were, " to 
allow every indulgence to General Buonaparte, which may be compatible 
^th the entire security of his person ; that he should not by any means 
escape, or hold communication with any person whatsoever, excepting 
through your agency, must be your unremitted care ; and those points 
being made sure, every resource and amusement which may serve to recon- 
cile Buonaparte to his confinement may be permitted." To obey these 
orders in such a manner as to do his duty to his country, and at the same 
time reconcile the caged lion to his captivity, was obviously next to an im- 
possibility. Our author mentions several instances of the extreme diffi- 
ctilty of Sir H. Lowe's position, and of the trials of self-control to which 
he was constantly exposed. The following anecdote is perhaps as good a 
proof as could be adduced of the kindness which he permitted to be shown 
towards his charge by those in whom he had perfect confidence ; and it is 
also a valuable illustration of the self-protecting power of innocence. It 
appears that at one time the Longwood party, despairing of all success with 
Sir Hudson, had a scheme for bribing Lady Lowe, who had been heard to 
make some kind and commiserating remarks about Napoleon. A lady. 
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to whom Lady Lowe had shown great kindness, was employed to see whe- 
ther any favourable impression could be inade, and carte blanche was given 

as to money. The.l^„v.^'»§tft5JFis(Ba'"an^^^ once and 

again let th6 'CdnTersation drop. Bat still the anxioas ambassadress sat 
and talked on. At last she rose,^ in utter desperation, and took her leave. 
On her return to the conspirators at Longwood, she said, '^I could not 
find words to ask Lady Lowe to betray her husband. So kind, and frank, 
and truthful as she looked, I dared not approach her with such a proposal. 
No ! no I I had miscalculated my own powers, and misunderstood her cha- 
racter. Forgive me !** It is the testimony of an eye-witness, that SirH. 
Lowe's talent in unravelling the intricate plotting constantly going on at 
Longwood, and his vigilance in discharging his arduous and invidious 
duties, made him more enemies than any hastiness of temper, unconrte- 
ousness of demeanour, or severity in his measures, of which the world was 
taught to believe him guilty, flis destiny seems a hard one, if, after 
having firmly carried out what he had reluctantly undertaken, — the safe 
custody pf a baffled tyrant, — and obeyed instructions, he was then, as our 
author asserts, rewarded by coolness and neglect, where he had a right to 
calculate on cordiality and praise. He was thus treated, and died poor, 
although he4iad been charged with an amount of responsibility from which 
most men would have shrunk, and had performed a painful dutywitli 
sleepless vigilance, and had been exposed, from circumstances not of bis 
own seeking, to an amount of obloquy almost without parallel in the annals 
of party. But such treatment, though he felt it, was borne patiently ; he 
was once or twice heard to say : — " Were the past to be acted over again, 
I should make no change in my conduct. I received from my government 
certain instructions, and was charged rigidly to abide by them. I did so. 
Can a soldier obey orders too minutely?" Perhaps his case illustrates as 
forcibly 'as can be desired the benefits of education combined with good 
conduct. Thereby one, raised from the ranks, became such as to be con- 
sidered fit to be intrusted with a charge of the greatest responsibility, and 
was enabled, after having faithfully discharged his trust, to submit patiently 
to unjust neglect and even obloquy by a consciousness of having performed 
his duty. 

The volume before us contains other examples, all tending to illustrate 
the advantages of education, and the absolute necessity of good conduct in 
order to render those advantages conducive to permanent elevation of sta- 
tion. If our space had permitted we would have cited two or three ex- 
amples which lead to the same conclusion, by showing that the absence of 
sound principle is alone sufficient to counterbalance all the advantages, as 
well of education and natural ability as of repeated opportunities of the 
most favourable kind. For these examples, however, we must refer our 
readers to the little work from which we have already taken so much. 

In conclusion, we will only repeat, that these illustrations have been 
taken from the military profession, because it seems more easy in it than 
in any other calling to distinguish and trace the causes of elevation of sta- 
tion, and not because we suppose that such elevation is really in any degree 
less dependent in other pursuits than in it upon education combined with 
good conduct, or, in other words, upon elevation of character. 
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ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS IN GEOMETRY.* 

1. Define a line. Give examples. 

2. How many sorts of lines are there ? Draw them. 

3. What is the difference between a straight line and a curved line ? 

4. Explain concave and convex. Give examples illustrative of each. 

5. Define a point. How many points has one line ? 

6. How many lines can pass directly up and down through one and 
the same point ? 

7. How many straight lines can there he between two points ? 

8. H6w many circular lines of equal length can there be between two 
points ? 

9. Give examples of slanting lines. 

10. When are lines said to meet ? When to intersect ? Give examples 
of each. 

11. Show in how many points two lines can touch. • 

12. Define a straight line. # 

13. Explain and illustrate vertical, horizontal^ and parallel lines. 

14. What is the difference between a straight line and a curved line ? 

15. Of curved lines between the two points, which is the longer, and 

16. Show how two lines, not joined, may be drawn. 

17. Define and illustrate converging and diverging lines. 

IS. Define the term angle. Show when two lines form an angle. 
] 9. How many angles can be formed by two lines ? 

20. Show at how many points three straight lines can meet. 

21. Try and make three straight lines to touch in four points. 

22. Show in how many points four lines can join. 

23. When is one angle equal to another ? 

24. Define and illustrate acute and obtuse angles. 

25. Draw a square, tell the number of angles, and their names. 

26. Form eight angles with four lines. 

27. How many angles will three lines make meeting at two points ? 

28. Draw four right angles, each in a different position. 

29. Upon what does the size of an angle depend ? 

30. Explain and illustrate adjacent angles. 

31. Show that two acute and two obtuse angles are equal together to 
four right angles. 

32. Give examples of each kind of angle. 

33. Explain and illustrate vertical angles. 

34. What is the vertical angle to a right angle? to an acute angle ? &c. 

35. Why is an obtuse angle vertical to an obtuse angle ? 

W. M'L. 



* To be answered in writing. The various figurci to be drawn on the slates by the 
pupils. ^ . ^ 
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CHURCH HISTORY IN ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PERIOD OP THE REFORMATION. BY THE REV. ARTHUR MARTI- 

NEAU, M.A., "^iCAR OF WHiTKiRK. (Pp. 516.) (London : Long- 
mans, 1853.) 

There is perhaps no subject on which a greater amount of ignorance pre- 
vails amongst the otherwise well-informed portion of our countrymen thm 
of the early history of the Church of England. One reason, probably, is, 
a deficiency of trustworthy works upon it of a popular character andmod^ 
rate size, written in a fair and temperate spirit. We can honestly recom- 
mend the above volume as well calculated to meet this want. The style is 
very simple atid clear^ and at the same time interesting, but without any 
pretensions to brilliancy or ornamepit. The history commences with the 
earliest times of Christianity in this country, and comes down to the end 
of the reign of Henry VII. Many subjects are necessarily touched upon 
which in former times, no less than at the present day, have been the occa- 
sion of fierce controversy. In treating of them, however, the author has 
throughout evinced a desire, as professed in his preface, of not yielding to 
any degree 4[ party feeling. If he should appear to some readers in t^o 
or three instances to have done so, they can hardly refuse the indulgence 
which he asks, as having fallen into it unconsciously. There seems, as he 
justly observes, to be no reason why we should not (for example) appre- 
ciate duly the noble characters of King Alfred and Archbishop Anselm, 
veithout extenuating the Romish tendencies of the former or approving of 
all the ecclesiastical principles of the latter. Nor is there any reason why 
a becoming thankfulness for the blessings of a church establishment, 
founded by the piety of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, should make us blind 
to the errors of their theological system. The author's account of the 
rise and progress of the papal supremacy during the period before the mis- 
sion of Augustine, shows in a concise and satisfactory manner, that daiing 
the earlier part of that period a supremacy of authority in the bishops of 
Rome had no existence ; that, when asserted, it was denied and success- 
fully resisted by churches of unimpeachable orthodoxy ; and that all that 
can be fairly claimed by the Church of Rome in those ages was a primacy 
of rank due to the imperial city, or, at the highest, a patriarchal authority 
over part of the Western Church. And hence the important inference, that 
the circumstance of the British Church,being an integral part of the universal 
Church, instead of proving its dependence on Rome, proves directly the con- 
trary. It is idle, as he remarks, to allege the concurrence of the British 
Bishops in framing the canons of a particular Council (the Council of Sardia) 
as a proof of the consent of the British Church to the doctrines which were 
engrafted on those canons not until a century later. The Pope having so 
recently attempted to re-establish his dominion in England, it is the more 
necessary to direct attention to the grounds upon which its pretended an- 
tiquity rests, and to this end to enable readers to trace historically the 
growth of the Papal supremacy in the period before Augustine's mission. 
The author has shown much learning and care in his account of the peni- 
tential system of the Anglo-Saxon Church, and of the commencement ot 
Norman rule in this country. His accouht of synods, and of the daSer^^ 
kinds of them in the Anglo-Saxon times, is deserving of similar covoBi^^' 
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tion. It wonld^ perhaps, have been more in conformity with the fair and 
temperate spirit in which this volume is manifestly written, if the author, 
instead of saying that the leading principle of mediaeval religion seems to 
be that man can by his own works merit, as a matter of desert, eternal sal- 
vation from Ood, had rather restricted himself to the more safe and cha- 
ritable statement, that such was unhappily its general tendency, as was 
most apparent at the period of the Reformation. This, too, would have 
been more consistent with the spirit in which he speaks in the very next 
page, where be says that whatever errors of doctrine may have prevailed in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, they are to be traced rather to the general ignorance 
of the times concerning which we write, than to any deliberate intention on 
the part of ecclesiastical rulers to keep the people in darkness. There are, 
doubtless, other passages open to similar remarks, but the work may 
safely be recommended as, upon the whole, a very good and useful one, 
especially for educational purposes. 



THE NATIONAL MISCELLANY. Nos. I. — III. (Loudou : /. H. Parker, 

1853.) 

The iirst three Numbers of this new Monthly now before us are such as 
justly entitle it to our decided approbation. Each Number contains from 
eight to ten short and exceedingly well-written papers upon subjects of 
general and present interest. The type is unusually good for a publication 
of this description, and peculiarly recommends "The National Miscellany" 
to those who are desirous of spending half-an-hour in profitable reading 
on a railway, without injury to the eyes. It is also well suited for the 
reading-room of a Mechanics' Institute, being devoted to secular subjects, 
and at the same time calculated to improve the mind and elevate the 
character of its readers. Upon this account it may safely and beileficially 
be placed in the hands of the young, to whom it will afford much, interest- 
ing information upon the ordinary topics of general conversation. We 
trust its publisher will meet with the patronage which he deserves in thus 
adding to our periodical literature a cheap and well-written Magazine, the 
pages of which he promises shall not be stained with a line containing lax 
or evil principles. 



THE ART OP QUESTIONING ; OR, A SHORT ANALYSIS OF THE INTERRO- 
GATORY METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, DESIGNED FOR THE USE OP 
TEACHERS, PUPIL-TEACHERS, AND MONITORS. BY. W. T. YOUNG, 
RESIDENT MASTER, ROYAL HIBERNIAN MILITARY SCHOOL. (Pp. 48. 

Dublin: W. Curry, 1853.) 

In this little work (a portion of which appeared in this journal) the author 
has drawn out more at length and illustrated by examples some useful 
remarks on questioning, which appeared in 4851 in several Numbers of 
our journal. It is no unfavourable symptom of progress in teaching, to 
observe among school-books the gradual disappearance of ready-made 
questions and answers, the popularity of which, some years ago, arose 
*roTn the neglect of a frequent extempore questioning in schools. It is a 
first requisite in questioning, that the knowledge of the subject be accurate 
^ud minute, as in the examination of a class the teacher is not less tested 
than his pupils. Every question should be direct and explicit, and should 
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rather suggest the answer than leave the pupil to consider, not what the 
answer should be, but what the question itself really is. In these pages 
certain errors in questioning are pointed out, and then some exercises are 
added, containing the errors to be corrected. In almost every case ques- 
.tioning should partake more of the nature of an easy conversation than of 
a series of formal interrogatories. Out this will require care and attention 
on the part of the teacher, who will generally find less difficulty in com- 
municating knowledge than in drawing out the knowledge acquired^ and 
by doing which the pupil is made to think. To make the child conscious 
of his own ability to think, and so to lead him by little and little to self- 
reliance and reflection, are the first important steps in the work of educa- 
tion. To assist the teacher in doing this is the object of " The Art of 
Questioning." 

TH£ THIRD GREEK BOOK. THE FOURTH GREEK 900K. EDITED BY 

T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. (Loudon : Rivington,) 

The first of these reading-books contains extracts from'Xenophon's Cy- 
ropsedia. The narrative is not continuous, but consists of disconnected 
paragraphs, anecdotes, &c. Xenophon ^ well adapted to serve as a read- 
ing-book for tolerably young scholars : his diction is pure Attic — and with 
this, according to our view, the learner ought first to be acquainted, not 
with the Epic and Ionic — and his style is easy and simple, and the Gjio- 
psedia in particular is likely, from its anecdotal character, to prove intei- 
esting. There are notes appended, neither particularly good nor particu- 
larly bad, and a glossarial index, containing the words which occur in the 
text. Besides, there are reprinted here the syntactic rules from the editor's 
Elementary Greek Grammar, constituting' by far the most useless portion 
of the book. It may be advisable to make a 'very young scholar commit 
to memory half a dozen simple rules of syntax, to impress them on his 
mind, but we cannot see the use of writing elaborate rules, which can only 
be appreciated by more advanced scholars in Latin. The rules are too 
long and complicated to be learned, and, through the medium of indifferent 
Latin, a hundred times harder to understand clearly. 

The Fourth Greek Book contains the last four books of Xenophon's 
Anabasis, which describe the immortal retreat of the brave ten thousand, 
under the command of the narrator. The notes are chiefly from Hertlein, 
and are supplied throughout with references to Mr. Arnold's shorter Greek 
Grammar. We have observed very great looseness in the notes, as regards 
the distinction between different tenses ; presents are asserted to have a past 
force, and imperfects that of pluperfects ; whether this is due to HerUein 
or Mr. Browne we are not able to say. 



THIRTEEN SATIRES OP JUVENAL, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. BY J. E. B. 

MAYOR, M.A. (Cambridge : Macmillan ^ Co,) 

From the preface we learn that Mr. Mayor originally intended to produce 
a complete edition of this poet for the use of scholars, but, for reasons un- 
necessary to mention, undertook to furnish a less elaborate work, for the 
use of less advanced students, and schools generally. It appears to us a 
question whether the author of the present volume has not failed to ob- 
serve the distinction between the two classes of publication mentioned 
above. That this wotk is a most scholar-like one we gladly admit Those 
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who have been enabled by opportunities to form an estimate of Mr. 
Mayor's scholarship, would have guaranteed, even before publication, the 
existence of this quality. But it is not equally clear to us that the notes 
are, on the whole, quite suited for those for whom the book is professedly 
intended. There is rather a waste of learning displayed in the way of 
citations from other authors, and a superfluity of references, which Mr. 
Mayor may take our word for will never be referred to. Boys generally 
have not very many books at command ; and therefore, in a volume in- 
tended for their use, a multiplicity of references to different authorities is 
unnecessary and useless. Besides, Mr. Mayor sets out with the theory 
that certain authors, Seneca and others — about whose merits one may have 
one's own opinion — are by classical men generally placed in a back-ground 
UQsuited to their deserts. Accordingly they are brought into a conspicuons 
position in these notes, the author confessing a weakness^ for the writers of 
the silver age, in preference, we rather think, to those of the golden. In- 
deed, a suggestion is made in the preface, that certain authors now embraced 
in the recognised Cambridge course should be discarded, and others, 
Seneca, Epictetus, Dio, Ammianus, and others admitted into the vacant 
niches—to secure a wider compass of reading. Now, a classical man's 
researches are surely not considered bounded by the tripos ; that is not 
the goal of his reading, it is rather the first stage on his journey. Is it not, 
then, reasonable that at first he should confine himself to the study of 
authors who confessedly wrote in the golden period of literature, and per- 
fect himself first in their phraseology and usages, and afterwards, if his incli- 
nations prompt him, take up those silver writers to complete the cycle of 
his reading ? However this may be — and of course on this point opinions 
raay differ — ^there can be no variety of judgment when the mere schoolboy 
is concerned ; and for him this book is intended. Even Mr. Mayor can 
hardly propose to use these authors above mentioned in his case. Is the 
yoong scholar to leave the well undefiled for the doubtful waters ? Is he 
to turn his attention chiefly to Seneca and Dio, and Valerius Maximus, 
Suetonius, and so on ? Then, why indulge in such unbounded quotations 
from them in a school-book — quotations from them chiefly, we might almost 
say ? This we consider a radical defect, or rather a radical uselessness in the 
hook. We turn, for instance, to the tenth Satire, and here we find Mr. Mayor 
absolutely revelling in long quotations from Seneca, Valerius Maximus, 
Petronius, Augustine, Appian, and the like, and full of recondite allusions 
to authors and books utterly out of the reach of younger students. In 
proof of this we merely refer the reader to the list of additions and correc- 
tions on pages xviii. and xix., from which he will gather an idea of the un- 
necessary parade of learning. Apart from this fault, however, we must 
say the notes, as far as they illustrate the meaning of the author, are very 
satisfactory — difficulties are not passed over, and all words and phrases are 
most elaborately explained. Perhaps if there be any defect, it is in the 
sparing adoption of explanations in English oi difficult passages, and the 
general sense. For instance, in Sat. 10, 1. 249, there occurs the difficult 
expression, "suos jam dextra computat annos;" this is illustrated by 
passages from Hieronymus and others, but no explanation in English is 
offered, and consequently we fancy few boys would be much the wiser for 
the note. We might say the same with reference to line 116, " uno parcam 
colet asse Minervam ;" this is illustrated, but hardly clearly explained as 
to the general meaning of the expression. Such help we know by expe- 
rience to be required by the generality of school-boys, and such notes to be 
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exceedingly useful, rather more so than one, for instance, in Mr. Mayor's 
book on the words '^ Gadibt^^ u^que " in the ^rst line of the tenth Satire, on 
which extraordinary and portentous alliteration the reader is referred to 
line 122, and there finds a most learned string of references to similar alli- 
terations, and the notes of editors thereupon. This seems to us a ludicrous 
instance of misapplied learning, rivalling that on which Bishop Thirlwall 
makes a pla3rfui remark in volume iv. of his History of Greece ; the anxiety, 
namely, of learned men to adjust to the Iambic form the famous despatch 
sent to Sparta after the death of Mindarus, by the insertion of some par- 
ticle of due length, as though it had been consolation to the wretched to 
express their wretchedness in poetic doggerel. The text, we may add, is 
that of Otto Jahn. 



SYNTAX OP THE GREEK LANGUAGE. BY DR. MADVIG. TRANSLATED 
BY THE REV. H. BROWNE, AND EDITED BY T. K. ARNOLD. (London: 

Rivinffton,) 

Of this book we are able to speak in the most unqualified terms of praise. 
Dr. Madvig's Latin Grammar has been for some time well known in this 
country, and much valued as an accurate and well-arranged treatise. In 
the present work the learned doctor has applied the same principles md 
method to the elucidation of the Greek syntax. This is a difficult subject, 
difficult not only in itself, but difficult as regards its treatment. This diffi- 
culty Dr. Madvig has most ably overcome ; he is exceedingly clear and dis- 
tinct in his conceptions and enunciations of fundamental positions and 
principles, and free, from all subtle disquisitions which only darken connsel. 
This book is intended for schools, and "for schools'* has been constantly 
before the eyes of the writer, for he has always aimed at simplicity and 
clearness. He has also very properly directed his attention to the Attic 
dialect especially : in the syntax of this the young scholar ought first to 
be initiated ; the others ought undoubtedly to be postponed to a later 
period. The work begins with a chapter on the agreement of subject and 
predicate, and passes on to the article, and the cases of nouns ; and ve 
may mention the chapter on the syntax of the genitive as particularly able 
and full. After the prepositions, adjective, and pronouns, we come to the 
verb, and here the writer's skill is most pre-eminently displayed. The 
optative mood is confessedly a difficult subject, and the optative of the 
oratio obliqua not the least hard portion of it. As far as the subject 
admits of clearness, no treatise was ever, we think, so clear as this, or can 
ever be more so. What difficulty now remains is the inherent difficulty 
of the subject, not of its treatment ; and higher praise than this cannot be 
awarded. There are also chapters on the connection of sentences, the 
negatives, certain irregularities of construction, and on the order of words 
and sentences. In all these a master's hand is discerned : indeed we may 
repeat what we said in substance at first, that we have never seen Greek 
syntax treated so completely in accordance with the requirements ot 
younger students, and indeed all students. Every point that occurred to 
us as requiring discussion or mention we have looked for, and invariably 
found treated of satisfactorily and fully. We cannot refrain from again 
expressing our admiration of the work, and giving utterance to a hope 
that it will obtain a warm reception from the directors of classical learning 
in this country. 
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AN ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. ABRIDGED FROM RIDDLE AMD ARNOLD. 

BY R£V. J. c. EBDEN. (Londou *. Longman ^ Co,) 

Those who were at school a dozen or twenty years ago must often have 
felt the want of a good English-Latin dictionary, to use in their composi- 
tion. There certainly were such lexicons, hut they were excessively meagre, 
and without, as far as we rememher, any pretensions to accuracy or detail ; 
in fact, they were of little use except in the way of mere word-rendering, 
without any attempt at distinctions between the various words put down, 
or the introduction of phrases and really classical expressions and idiomd. 
The large work of Messrs. Riddle and Arnold entirely remedied the defi- 
ciency so often felt in this department; their English-Latin Dictionary 
is very copious, and — for we have ourselves tested it largely — rich in 
phraseology and idiomatic renderings.' But it was a somewhat expensive 
book, and so precluded from such extensive adoption as it well merited. 
To obviate this, Mr. Ebden has issued the above smaller work, abridged 
from the larger, for the use of schools, and all cases where the original 
work was too large and expensive. Still, this book, although of course 
very much less in size than the larger work, is by means of small type, and 
close arrangement, sufficiently copious for those for whom it is intended, 
and immeasurably superior to the older dictionaries we have alluded to. 
For instance, under the word "hand," we find considerably more than two 
very closely-printed columns, containing phrases in which the word " hand," 
in various combination, occurs, really classical phrases, not seldom with a 
mention of the writer in whose works they are found. By certain marks 
also, the poetic, and post-Augustan expressions are notified, and so the 
learner is prevented from disfiguring his composition with too showy or 
objectionable phraseology. The vocabulary is very full, so that scarcely 
any word required by the young scholar is omitted. Indeed, we think 
many words admitted might have been as well left out, and thus, more- 
space having been gained, the type might have been a trifie larger ; at 
present it is very small, and by gas light or candle, likely to try the eyes 
of its users. Such words as can only be rendered by elaborate and clumsy 
paraphrases, as having no counterparts in Latin, might have been perhaps 
judiciously removed ; such words, for instance, as camelot, calvinist, can- 
dlemas, and the like. 

ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
QuES. 183. — Proposed hy Amicus. 

and jp* — yi ^ xy , . . . (2) J ' 

Answered by Mr, W, Godwardy jun,, Mr. John Godward, and A.M. 

Maltiplying (2) by x and y we have 

^3 — xj^=x^y tindx^y — y' = *y2, 

.-.x^ — y'* = 2dry3; 

hence from (I) jfi + y^ '^ 2 xy^ . . . . . (3) 

Squaring (2) and adding 4 ^ y^ to both fid«r 

** + 2j»y2+ y*» bx^y, 

.•.«* + y* » *y t/ 5 ./ . . . . (4) 
from (3) and (4) 2 x^ = xy t/TJ or y « i |/ 5. 
Adding (2) and (4), 2 ^^ »^ ^ y (/T + 1) 
.-. X = i y (v^"5 + 1) = i (5 + v"5) 
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QxJE8. 184. — Propoied'hy N^Importe. 

Given the line bisecting one of the equal angles of an isosceles triangle, 
and tenninating in the opposite side, ax\d the line drawn from the extremitj 
of this line parallel to the base and terminating in the other side, to con- 
stract the triangle. 

Answered by E', Mr. W. H, Levy, and Mr. Rutter, 

Make B D » the given line bUectiog one of the equal angles at the base, on B D de- 
scribe the isosceles triangle B £ D having the equal sides B E, D E each equal to the 
given line parallel to the base, produce B £ to C, and make the angle ^ D C » D E C. 
Lastly, draw B A parallel to £ D meeting C D produced in A ; then A C B will be the 
triangle required. 

Because P E is parallel to A B and equal to B E, we have angle ABD»6DE = 
D B E, therefore B D bisects the angle A'B C ; also since the angle BAC»CDE = 
C £ D » A B C, the triangle A B C is isosceles. 

QuEs. \S^,— Proposed by Mr, W. H. Levy, Shalboume. 

If the greatest cylinder be cut out of a given paraboloid, the .greatest out 
of the remaining paraboloid, and the greatest again out of the next remain- 
ing paraboloid, &c., ad infinitum ; then will the sum of all the cylinders so 
cut out be equal to two-thirds of the paraboloid. Required proof. 

Answered by E., A. M,, Mr^ W. Godward, jun,, Mr. Levy, and 

Mr. Rutter. 

Let a » radius of the base of the paraboloid, and b » its altitude, then (see soktioa 
to question 161) the altitude of the first cylinder ^ i bf the square of the radiiuofiti 
base = ^ a', and its content Q = ^ a^ b v. Hence, Mnce both the height and the square 
of the radius of the base of the next paraboloid are i of that preceding, the contents are 
as i to 1. Therefore the sum of all the cylinders ^ C (I 4- ^ + ^ + ^ + ad, ut/.) 
= |Cs| X i a^ bir => ^ a^ b TT = i o{ the paraboloid (see Tate's Calculus, page 200). 

« 

QuES. 186. — Proposed by A, G, P., Herts. 
A ball of elasticity e, is let fall from a given point above an incHoed 
plane ; find the range on the plane after resilition. 

Answered by A. G, P., Herts, and Amicus, 

Take O a?, which is intended to represent the plane, 
for the axis of o^, and O y perpendicular to it for the 
axis of jf, and let O be the point of impact; draw O A 
vertical, and let it = A, and let ^ AOy (which is 
equal to the angle Q. x makes wi^h the ho rizon) =: a. 

Then the velocity of the ball at — \/ 2 t/ht and there* 
fore the components of the velocity after refiection 

parallel to O a; and O y are ^ 2 g k, mn a and 

c\/ 2ffh. cos a (see art. 210, Tate's Mech. Phil.), the 
spaces co rresp onding to these velocities for the time 

i aro t \/ 2 g h. sin a and e / y^ t g h. cos a ; also 

the spaces due to gravity for the time t in the directions of O a: and O y are i- ^ ^ sin o 
aod — ^ gt^ 90S a. Hepce if P be the position of the ball at tUa time /, and M = 
or, M P = y, we have, by Newton's second law, 

* »•# sin a (v' 2 g.h -k- \ g i) . . • . (^) 

y =s /cos a (• v' 2y h — \ 9 t) . . . • ^' 

When y =s 0, 0? « R. the. range ; hence from (2) /. = — y^ 2g h^ and from (1) 

R = 4 A « (I + e) sin o. ' 
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LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Amiciu»an8. 183, 18G; Samuel Dyer, Wanstead, ans. 184; E^ Great Stukeley, am. 
185, 184, 185, 186 ; Jobn Godward, Chelsea, ans. 183, 184 ; William Godward, Jan., 
Chelsea, ans. 183, 184, 185, 186 ; W. H. Levy, Sbalboume, ans. 183, 184, 185, 186; 
James Lovell, Chatteris, ans. 184; A. M., ans. 183, 184, 185, 186; N'Importe, ans. 
184 ; A. G. P., Herts, ans. 186 ; and E. Rutter, Sunderland, ans. 183, 184, 185| 186. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OITR NuMBER FOR OcTO'BER, 1853. 

QuEs. 187. — Proposed by Mr. Thomas Ambler, 

Two vessels, A and B, contain each a mixture of wine and water ; in A 
the wine : water : : 1 : 4, and in B the wine : water : : 3 : 7. How much 
must be taken from each vessel so as to have a mixture of 7 gallons of 
wine and 20 of water 7 

QuES. 188. — Proposed by N'Importe. 

If from a point in either side of a right angled triangle, a perpendicular 
be drawn to the hypothenuse ; show that the rectangle of the segments of 
the hypothenuse is equal to the rectangle of the segments of the side, 
together with the square of the said perpendicular. 

QvES. 189. — Proposed by Mr. John Thompson. 

If A', B^ C\ be the angles which the sides of a triangle suhtend at the 
centre of the inscribed circle, then will 

4 sin A^ sin BK sin C^ » sin A t- sin B + sin C. 

QuES. 190. — From Eamshaw's Dynamics. 

A B is the vertical diameter of a circle. A perfectly elastic hall descencb 
down the chord A C, and being reflected by the plane B C, describes its 
path as a projectile ; show that the ball will strike the circle at the oppo- 
site extremity of the diameter CD. 

%* It is particularly requested that all mathematical contributions be forwarded, at 
iatett, hj tha 20th of each month. 



UNIVERSITY EDUCATION— THE CLASSICS. 

That change in the subjects of education for the upper class which is now in progress 
at the Universities, though it goes on silently in comparison with political events, will 
look great in history. When such a change last took place, the old philosophy of the 
middle ages gave way to the new classical learning. Now, classical learning, in its turn, 
yields part of its empire to the new philosophy and the new science. When the study 
of the classics was introduced, the educational Tories of the day expressed their alarm 
in jeremiads as dolorous as those which are uttered by the educational Tories of the 
present day because that study is about to be partly superseded. All really masculine 
cultivation of the intellect, all prospect of producing eminent men, either in the Church 
pi* State, seemed to them to be at an end when youths ceased to be trained exclusively 
in Dans Scotus and the Aristotelian physics. No doubt they brandished the great 
names of the middle ages, as their counterparts now brandish those of Statesmen who 
have sown their wild oats at one of our Universities. Let us, then, take courage. We, 
iQ our turn, shall be ancestors, and what is now our ** rash innovation " will become our 
"wisdom." 
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It certainly needed a very strong faith to believe that a man's life from six to twenty* 
one was well spent in acqniring a very imperfect knowledge of two deadlangaagee, 
which he was to forget again the moment he left College. Yet this was the real state 
of the case. People may sneer at a little knowledge of physical science, or a little 
knowledge of political economy, as superficial ; but any real ^nd lasting knowledge of 
either, however limited, will be profound compared with the knowledge possessed by &n 
ordinary B.A. of Iiatin and Greek. To be able, with great difficulty, to construe two or 
three books at an examination, with the addition, at Oxford only, of the power of 
writing a little bit of bad Latin, without more than two or three gross blunders— such 
was the education of a gentleman. Anything like a general knowledge of the lan- 
guages, of their literature, any genuine feeling of interest in the classic authors, or any 
desire to open one of them after he had ceased to be necessary for an examinatioD— 
these were things confined to candidates for honours, and were not over common even 
among them. To acquire a real familiarity with a dead language is a very difficult thing, 
and demands faculties which, though not very high, are rare ; while, in the meantime, 
there is nothing in the subject to reward the learner, and to carry him over the aTersion 
which nine men out of ten naturally feel to hard study. Strong emulation, which was 
fast becoming excessive, stimulated the classmen ; but the University education of the 
" passman'' consisted in cramming up, by two fierce but short-lived efforts, — ^first, the 
books required for his " Little-go," and then those required for his *' Great-go." After 
the last achievement, he left College without ever having really tasted knowledge, or 
acquired any intellectual habits or tendencies. For a few months, he retained a fading 
reminiscence of one or two Greek and Latin books, of some grammatical forms, and, if 
he had been at Cambridge, of " poll'' mathematics; but when he lost this— which he 
generally did before his College bills were paid — it was difficult to say in what respect 
his intellect was the better for having been at the University, Such was the systeo, to 
impeach which was to be a utilitarian, a materialist, and something worse. It vutbe 
only system, we were assured, that could form the characteir of the English gentieDin 
and Statesman. The political and social conduct of the governing class in Ens- 
land during the last century, and the tremendous legacies which the Pittites and 
Eldonites have bequeathed to us, show how well the "education of a gentleman"^ 
its work. 

There comes, however, a smiling optimist, who tells us that Greek and Latin are the 
best possible training for the human mind. But it was mere accident which determined 
that Greek and Latin should be the best possible training for the human mind at Oxford, 
while mathematics were the best possible training for the human mind at Cambridge. 
It was mere accident which determined that Greek and Latin should be the best possible 
training for the human mind at all. These languages were adopted as the subject of 
polite education, not because ancient authors were a better training than loodern, nor 
because philology was a better training than physics, but simply because the Greek and 
Latin philosophers, historians, orators, and poets were in that day the only philosophers, 
historians, orators, and poets worth reading. The venerated name LitertB Humanioret 
itself witnesses against those who take it in vain, and proves that a dry philology and a 
dead language were not the objects that determined the choice of our wise ancestors. 
We doubt whether they even realized the fact that Latin and Greek were dead languages ; 
for they talked Latin, and tried to talk Greek. As to philology, the founders of classical 
education can scarcely be said to have known what it was. Their grammars were un- 
philosophical, and their etymologies were absurd. Nor, if they had known what 
philology was, are we sure that they would have classed it among hundanising studies; 
for certainly its effect has not been humanising on its great professors. Porson was a 
sot — Benlley was a brute — Scaliger was a pedant of the grossest kind. For training a 
pedant, indeed, there can be nothing like the study of accidental forms and arbitrary 
idioms. Whenever the name pedant is mentioned, a teacher of classics rises to the 
mind. On the other hand, many of the great names of physical and mathematical 
science rank amongst the noblest, most capacious, and most exalted intellects of tbe 
human race. What are all the Porsons in creation, in point of intellectual grandeur, 
to a Pascal, a Kepler, or a Bacon ? 

The classics will live and reign by their own greatness, and scholars will always rise 
to minister to them — perhaps with all the more effect when scholarship becomes a special 
branch of knowledge, instead of a universal ignorance. We have little doubt, too, that 
a practical power of reading and enjoying that which is readable and enjoyable in the 
ancients may be more easily acquired, and acquired by a greater number of persons, than 
at present. It is only necessary to put Greek and Latin in by the right method, instead 
of putting them in "at the right end." But Providence, through the advancement of 
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the human mind, has given us IreaBures whioh Aristotle only saw from afar, and into 
which Tacitus would have stooped down to look. Mr. Cobden has said that one num- 
ber of the Times contained mord^valuable knowledge than all the historical works of 
Thucydides ; and though the remark, like many of his assertions, was rough in form, it 
was, like most of them, true in substance. Mr. Maitland, a shrewd observer of the 
intellect of his age, has in like manner noticed the great decline of interest in the 
classics since the days of Parson Adams and his pocket ^schylus. This diminution of 
the iatrinsic value of the classics, and of the interest taken in them» is of course not de- 
cisive against their superiority as instruments of education; but it is a very material 
element in the question, because, as we have remarked, their adoption was, in the first 
instance, owing to their intrinsic value and interest. 

We do not put the case on utilitarian grounds. If the classical course is satisfactory 
as a mental training — if it generates in the students generally, industry, intellectual re- 
finement, and the love of knowledge — we would not have it altered merely because the 
information which it imparts is not convertible into money. But if it does not impart 
useful information, and if at the same time it fails to produce intellectual habits in the 
generality of men, the examples of a few men of talent, who would become intellectual 
under almost any system, will not avail to exempt it from revision. The demands of 
the age^ when opposed to higher considerations, ought to be resisted ; and the power of 
offering such resistance is the great advantage which the Universities derive from their 
endowments. But a reconsideration of the classical system seems to us to be not only 
the demand of the age, but of reason. We are sincerely glad to see that the new Chan- 
cellor of Oxford is disposed to take a liberal view of this question ; and we would only 
remind him that the ** authorities '' to be consulted on University education are not only 
the heads of hoases but the educated world. — Morning Chronicle, 
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The following are extracts from the General Report of the Rev. T. W. 
Marshall, her Majesty's Inspector of Roman Catholic Schools : — 

"In considering the points which appear most worthy of being submitted to public 
attention, both as affording the most distinct evidence of the actual condition and pro- 
gress of the scrhools under my inspection, and as indicating the share which the 
promoters of elementary [Roman] Catholic schools are now taking in the general work 
of popular education, there is one which so far exceeds all others in interest and im- 
pt^rtaDce, that I cannot hesitate about the place which it should occupy in this Report. 
It has been constantly present to my mind during the whole of the past year, and appears 
to me to claim, almost to the exclusion of every other, the notice of all who are inte- 
rested in the further improvement and extension of [Roman] Catholic schools. The 
fact to which I refer, the causes of which it will be expedient to investigate, is the 
^mmetuurable superiority of the female schools, taken as a whole, over those which 
are frequented by boys. ...... 

" If I were asked to state what is the special merit of the class of schools to which I 
am referring, and what gives them their peculiar value and importance, I should say 
that they are the only schools, so far as my own experience extends, in which the true 
wm and end of Christian education is fully accomplished. It would be easy to refer 
to many boys' schools in which the instruction is of a very high order, the discipline 
ratirely satisfactory, and the general moral tone extremely pleasing; and I am bound 
to add, that in a considerable number the amount 'of religious knowledge is really 
wonderful ; but in the girls' schools, taught by members of religious communities, all 
this is done and a great deal more, which elsewhere is either not even attempted, or 
abandoned after trial as unattainable. 

" In many cases I have been able to assist the managers of boys' schools, fatigued 
and dispirited by a series of incompetent masters, in obtaining the services of highly, 
trained and skilful teachers, especially from the model school in Dublin. But when 
the time has arrived for inquiring about the results of their labours, I have almost 
always received the same report : ' You see how much progress has been made in all 
the secular subjects, and how many signs there are of increased intellectual life ; there 
!f- '^^'^.™°ch improvement (this is sometimes but not always added) in the habits and 
^^^spositions of the children ; but, satisfactory as this is, we get no further ; our master 
cannot do for the boys, with all his efforts, what is done in the girls' school, apparently 
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vithoQjt asy elfort at all.' And now what is that which, by universal testimony, is 
gmierally despaired of in the one class of schools, and almost always accomplished in 
the other ? 

** I canceive that it consists in these two things ; firsts the cultivation of the intellect, 
and the communication of knowledge, solely with reference to their legitimate use and 
value, the fuller comprehension of Divine things ; and secondly, the effective discipline 
and education of the whole character, in all its complex relations, thoughts, feelings, 
kabita, and affections. 

** A few illustrations of both these points may not be wholly without interest, and 
they may be furnished without any risk of running into familiar details, for which this 
is not a suitable place. 

" With respect to the first point, the character of the intellectual training in *reli. 
gious' schools, what appears to be aimed at is this : that all secular truths and ideas 
shall, as far as possible, be presented to the minds of the children in connexion with 
those of a higher order, wherever any natural relation can be shown to exist between 
them ; and that religious thoughts shall thus be made not merely to run parallel with, 
and give a colour to the whole range of secular studies, but to serve, so to speak, as 
their basis and foundation. 

'' Thus, in^ communicating to children the first general notions of the science of 
prafiMMor, a subject which, as usually taught, does not appear to connect itself Terf 
Madily with religious ideas, I have heard a gallery lesson given on different occasions, of 
which the following outline will show, the general character. 

• '' Beginning with the simplest truth, that man alone possesses the power of speeeh, 
which is denied to animals, this faculty is explained both as a distinct and enunent gift 
of the Creator, and as respects the uses to which He wished it to be applied. A skilfi}! 
teacher will often so handle this subject as both powerfully to interest the class, and i5 
a natural introduction to the explanation of words as symbols and representatiaosof 
thoughts. It is then observed that man was not only endowed with the ^fst^f^ 
speech, but that a definite language was given him to speak : and further, that, asm'! 
is the special mark of all the Divine works, he received one language, and notnas?; 
and that it was human wilfulness, which is always opposed to unity, which occasioned 
the introduction of new forms of speech, not as a privilege, but as a punishment. 
Reflections of this kind, which children readily comprehend and appreciate, serve both 
to awaken attention and to prepare the way for the more technical subject of the con- 
stmction and arrangement of words. It is not necessary to give any account of the 
variona steps by which this final point of the lesson is reached, as it is not so inuch my 
purpose to show that the outlines and theory of grammar are taught with skill, as to 
give an illustration of the manner in which truths of a higher order are employ^ 
naturally and judiciously, to lend their own interest and importance to others of a 
different nature. This is the essential characteristic of the instruction in ' religions 
schools. 

" No one can be indifferent to the success of an educational system which is li^^^^T^ 
affect, more and more, the whole future destinies of a considerable and hitherto neglected 
element of our population. And that I may give, in justification of this remark, an 
adequate example, I will beg leave to refer at once to a school lately opened in the very 
heart of one of the most notoriously corrupt and immoral districts in England, upon the 
state of which an interesting pamphlet was published not long since by a distingnished 
cltrgyman of the Established Church. I refer to a well-known spot in Liverpool, ahan- 
doned till recently as the natural domain and appropriate receptacle of the refuse of a 
great city. In the worst street of this locality, in which, amongst other centres of cor- 
ruption, were five infamous houses, and where, as I was informed, even the police ven- 
tured with reluetance, contenting 'themselves with a glance down the street, a school of 
large dimensions and excellent architectural character and arrangements was erected 
during the course of last summer. The school was committed by the founder, the Rev. 
Thomas Newsham, a gentleman to whom the progress of popular education in Liverpool 
owes a great deal, to the charge of a few religious ladies, all very young, bat of 
whom the superior is probably one of the most sagacious and accomplished teachers of 
our time. It was a mission of no common peril and difficulty ; but they who imposed the 
task knew what they were about, and that the feeble hands to which it was i°*"^^!*'? 
were able to contend with any form of evil, however menacing and formidable, whtcn 
could cross their path. I visited the school about four months after its operations had 
commenced. It then presented the aspect of a long-established and highlf-organued 
school ; and the deportment of the children, who were not only thoroughly subdued and 
disciplined, but completely under the control and influence of the teachers, was ev^ 
iiijitifiwi% gentle and pleasing. When the school was opened the greater partoftnc 
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children could not read at all. At the date of my visit tlie second, third, aod 
fourth classes could read the second^ and the first class the third book of the Irish 
Commissioners. In Jane, very few could either make or read a figure ; in September, 
good progress bad been made in the simple rales of arithmetic. The first four 
classes had acquired a fair knowledge of the elements of grammar and geography, and 
Scripture history had been taught with much success. Bat this was of little import- 
ance conapared mth the whole work effected by the same agency. Of the five houses 
alluded to aboye, thre^had been closed within a few weeks after the school opened, and 
the persuasiTe ministry of these hnmble women commenced ; and the other two daily 
sent their younger inmates for instruction. My attention was partienlarly called to the 
children of ibis class ; and if I do not attempt to express my admiration at the astonish- 
ing work accomplished in them, in the face of moral diflSculties which no language can 
exaggerate, it is becanse the emotions which such a spectacle excites are hardly capable 
of translaiion into words. This instance is perhaps an extreme one — ^the ladies them- 
selves seemed to consider it so — but it is far from standing alone; and I wish the 
managers of [jRoman] Catholic schools to reflect whether the ordinary class of teachers 
whom they sometimes employ can produce anything like it. Is it not a striking proof* 
amongst a thousand others, of the truth of that memorable declaration of M. Thiers, a 
very unsuspicious authority on such a subject, who not long ago exclaimed, in an 
tissembly as little disposed as himself to tolerate exaggeration in this matter, * Pdar etre 
maitre d'ecole, il faut une humilite, une abnegation dont un la'iqae est rarement capable 
.... I'esprit, le devouement d'un lAi'qne n'y suffit pas ?' And M. Thiers, in speaking 
thus, was retracting and disavowing earlier impressions, corrected by a much larger 
amount of experience and observation than most men possess. He had, indeed, just 
been giving his opinion on the same occasion, in words which have since become cele- 
brated, of the real character and influence of the 40,000 official teachers of the com- 
munal schools of France. It was after diligently contemplating the immense and nnpa- 
xaUeled difficulties which the state of modern society has created for teachers, and the 
measure of their success in dealing with them, that he was constrained to say, ^ Le 
devouement d'un laique n'y suffit pas.' .... 

'^ Immense efforts are being made in this country to improve and extend popular 
education, and they are naturally aided by the succour and encouragement of the Govern- 
meat, which evidently.could not abstain from taking a certain share in such a work with- 
out abdicating one of its most important functions. But these efforts must bs supposed 
to have a definite aim. If vast sums of money are expended in the erection of school 
baildingg, the training of teachers, and the supply of apparatus, all this is done- in order 
la effect a particular object ; and that object must be the moral, social, and religions 
improvement of the working classes. No lower aim could inspire so many labours, nor 
justify 80 many sacrifices. For, that the children of the poor should possess more or 
less knowledge of grammar or geography is really, in itself, a matter of very smaU con- 
cern either to themselves or to the state ; but that they should be so trained as to be* 
come hereafter lovers of justice, purity, patience, and industry — to be, in a word, good 
men and good citizens, — this is worthy of any expenditure, however costly, of any toil, 
however laborious. And it is the measure of success obtained in thit respect which all 
^bo are employed as agents in the general work should endeavour to ascertain, and their 
testimony to which the public, who make sacrifices to promote it, will demand before any 
I other mformation whatever. 

'• U is a great satisfaction to me to be able to report, speaking only of the ^in^^ted 
sphere within which my own duties are performed, that the success already ob- 
tained has been immense. Much remains to be done, but what has been acTOmphshed 
mao many places is a sufficient guarantee, that, by the same machinery, it will be effected 
itt others. 

" Every one knows how much easier it is to instruct the children of the working classes 
^tb skill, however obtuse and corrupt they may be from previous neglect »nd evil asSo- 
ciations, than to accomplish those more delicate operations which properly belong to 
^ucation; and whoever has tried to civilize and refine rude natures, to root out vile 
a»4 long-indulged habits, to extinguish and replace wilfulness by docility, obstinacy by 
meekness, restlessness by patience, and self-love by self- contempt, has attempted a task 
which makes perhaps a larger demand upon human wisdom and perseverance than any 
other. Yet this is what is done, and upon a verylargc scale, in many of the schools of ' 
which I have been speaki ng. , r u- • 

;• Very often during the last four years I have seen examples of this incomparable work 
W charity, such as no lapse of time can efface from my memory, and whi<^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
?«ced upon my mind some of the most powerful impressions it has ever reccWed. It 
« ^^tRcult, and perhaps not expedient, to describe them m detail. But the^ ,,© th^ 
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chqice and especial fruits of the highest order of Christian edacation, and for this reason 
they deserve to be recorded by one whose province it is to notice and report whatever 
is most characteristic in the facts which come under his observation. And what educa- 
tional fact even approaches in importance to this ? 

'* Let any one examine, even superficially^ the aspect of the children whom one sees in 
the 'Streets and lanes of our large cities'^for these are the gross materials upon which 
mainly the experinoent is to be tried — and say whether it can be an easy work to form in 
them the graceful habits of Christian courtesy and refinement , Yet this is constantly 
done. I remember seeing a child who had been abandoned, in raps and filth, by a va- 
grant, mother, at the door of an institution where to do works of mercy is the dally office 
of its intnates, and whose appearance and manner were so striking that I was induced to 
inquire how she came to be there. I had supposed i^r to be the child of parents whose 
appreciation of tke privileges to be enjoyed in such a school had led them to forget the 
prejudices of their station. She was only a specimen of what could be- made in such 
hands of the abandoned offspring of a dissolute pauper. 

** Another case was that of a girl carried by a wiser mother, almost by force, to a school 
of a Similar class, and left in moody stubbornness to find her own place in it. She was 
atfir^ so indorrigible a thief that, before the dismissal of the children, her pockets were 
always examined and emptied of the half-pence, bits of slate pencil, and other unlawful 
acquisitions, which she had pilfered during school time. This was a necessary part of 
her daily education. She is now a model to the whole school of all the graces and 
virtues of her age ; and she is by no means the most striking instance within its walk of 
what can be effected by the skill and wisdom of teachers whose charity no wilfulness 
cati fatigue, and whose patience no labours can exhaust. 

'* And these are examples, which might be multiplied to any extent, of what can be done 
to civilize those who have often lost^ before coming under the power of 8u\;h influences. 
even the natural graces of their state. Nor does it affect them only, but their parents 
and friends, who, seeing the great work done in them, are filled with amazement and 
confusion, and are evangelized ex ore infantium. It is necessary to have witnessed tliu, 
and to have witnessed it often, to comprehend aZ/that is effected by such teachers; oi 
whom we may surely now say that aociety profits by their labours, and is interested in 
their continuance/' 

RECREATION NECESSARY TO HEALTH. 

It is very generally recognised and admitted that deprivation of air and exercise is a 
great evil ; but it is not so well known that abstinence from occasional recreation or 
amusement is also an evil of no slight magnitude. It is, however, a primary law of the 
economy that no organ can maintain its integrity without regular recurrent periods of 
activity and rest. In the case of the muscular system, if any muscle or set of nouscles 
cease to be used, it wastes and disappears ; bat if it be used too much it becomes 
strained, and loses its power. It is the same with the nervors system : if the brain be 
never exercised, its energy is impaired ; but if it be over-exercised, its energ;^ is ex- 
hausted. If, when a person takes a very long walk, he return home fatigued, and find 
that his muscles are temporarily thrown into a wrong or disordered condition ; and if 
lie continues this process of fatiguing himself every day, after a certain time he becomes 
thoroughly knocked up, ill, and incapable of undergoing even a common amonnt of 
exertion. 80 it is with the brain. If an individual keep his attention upon the stretch 
for an undue number of hours, he experiences, at the expiration of his task, braiD>fatigue> 
loss of mental power, and a sensible necessity for rest; and if this individual persevere, 
day after day, month after month, yftir after year, in subjecting his brain, without in- 
termission or repose, to extreme fatigue, he will be setting up a peculiar state, which is, 
unhappily, excessively common in these times, and is known by the name of congestion 
of the brain. The activity of any organ causes a fiow of blood towards itself. If > 
person raise his arm by the action of the deltoid muscle, that action or contraction of 
the muscle produces a determination of blood to its interior ; and if a person think, 
the act of thought causes a flow of blood to the brain ; but if a person think intently, 
this flow of blood is often very perceptible, for the head becomes hot, and a sensation 
of throbbing about the temples, or in the head itself, is experienced. Now, when a 
man undergoes too much brain-work, a constant and considerable flow of blood to the 
head occurs, which may become chronic or permanent, and produce that condition which 
is called determination of blood to the head — a condition which not unfrequently ends 
in apoplexy or paralysis. Congestion of the brain is one of the most prevailing diseases 
that torture humanity. — Journal of Health, 
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HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE HEALTH OF THE 

TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

The increasiDg experience of medical men^ and the elaborate statistics 
of disease which have from time to time been given to the reading public^ 
all tend to prove that the various classes of society are, from their habits 
of life and other circumstances attending their difiPetent occupations, 
liable to diseases and disordered states of health peculiar to themselves, 
and either resulting from, or controlled by, those circumstances. Thus, 
those who have the charge of youth, whose occupation is sedentary, who 
are confined for several hours during the day to the desk and the school*- 
Toom, who have their share*of anxiety, and wno are dailv subject to occur* 
Fences calculated to " try the temper" and disturb their equanimity, are 
liable to certain disordered states of health arising from these causes ; and 
there are also various deviations from health to which the schoolboy is 
subject. Frequently he is taken from "his paternal fields" or his "native 
hills," with their pure bracing air and enlivening prospects, to exchange 
his unbounded freedom and his rustic amusements for the comparative 
restraint of a scholastic establishment, and a regular routine of study and 
application. It is intended to give a few hints, for the preservation and 
restoration of the health of those exposed to the influences above men- 
ffitioned — not to treat of diseases already existing, but to show the means 
best calculated to prevent their occurrence, or to check them when in their 
most simple and initiatory form. 

To no man is the possession of the " mens aana in corpore sano'' of 
more value tlian to the teacher, for without the latter the former is of 
little avail, and often becomes a cause of pain rather than a blessing. So 
close is the connection and sympathy between the body and the mind, 
that it is impossible for disordered function to exist for any length of time 
ifl the one without seriously affecting the other ; and there are certain dis- 
eases of the digestive organs, or (as they are commonly called) dyspeptic 
affections, which, by causing mental depression, drowsiness, inability to 
fix the attention, and mental irritability, will unfit the strongest-minded 
man for any occupation requiring the exercise of patience, perhcverance, 
and judgment. But although it is generally admitted that the possession 
of good health is the greatest of earthly blessings, and that without it 
learning, honour, success, and everything else for which man toils, are 
unsfitisfactory, and in their enjoyment do not repay the labour of their 
acquisition; still we too often see its maintenance neglected and trifled 
with, and made a secondary consideration rather than a primary object. 
The advice given by Horace INIann to a young friend about to commence 
his studies for the bar — advice founded upon years of painful experience 
and regret — should be deeply impressed on the minds of all who have to 
earn their daily bread, or maintain their position in society, more by the 
exertion of the brain than the labour of the hands. He says : 

" First, you need health. An earnest student is prone to ruin his health. Hope 
cheats him with the belief, that if he can study now without cessation he can do so 
always. Because he does not see the end of strength, he foolishly concludes there i& 
lioeud. A spendthrift of health is one of the most reprehensible of spendthrifts. I 
am certain I could have performed twice the labour, bdth better and with greater ease 
to myself, had I known as much of the laws of health and life at twenty-one as I now 
<«>. In college, I was taught all about the motions of the planets as carefully as though 
they would have been in danger of getting oflf their track if I had not known how to 
toicd their orbits ; but, about my own organization and the conditions indispensable to 
VOL. VII. NQ. X. L 
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the healthy functions of my own body, I was left in profound ignorance. Nothing 
could be more preposterous. I ought to have begun at home, and taken the stars 
when it should come to their turn. The consequence was, I broke down at the begin- 
ning of my second college year, and have never had a well day since. Whatever labour 
I have since been able to do, I have done it all on credit instead of capital— a most 
ruinous way, either in regard to health or money. For the last twenty«five years, so 
far as it regards health, I have been put from day to day on my good behavioar, and 
during the whole of that period, as a Hibernian would say, if I had lived as other folk 
do for a month I should have died in a fortnight. ...... Health has a great deal 

to do with what the world calls talent. Take a lawyer's life throughout, and hi|h 
health ia at least equal to fifty per cent, more than brain. Endurance, cheerfalaess, 
wit, eloquence, attain a force and splendour with health, which they never caa approach 
without it. It often happens that the credit awarded to intellect belongs to digestion. 
Though I do not believe that genius and eupepsy are convertible terms, yet the former 

can never rise to its loftiest heights unaided by the latter Again, a wise 

man, with a great enterprise before him, first looks round, for suitable instruments 
wherewith to execute it, and he thinks it all important to command these ioitrumentj 
before he begins his labour. Health ia an inditpensable insirument for the best quali- 
ties and highest finish of all work.** 

The maintenance of health is by no means so difficult, nor does it 
require so much skill as is sometimes imagined. Nature teaches her own 
Uws (even the brute will avoid that which instinct teaches him will bi? 
hurtful), and she always warns before she permanently punishes aiiy 
breach of those observances which are necessary for our w^l-beiug. Health 
is not to be maintained, nor even restored, by the " practice of domestic 
medicine," or by the administration of the various advertised panaceaswitli 
which our daily and weekly journals abound ; neither those compounds of 
gamboge, colocynth, and blue pill, vended by Morrison, Holioway and Co., 
— nor Du Barry's ground lentil powder, rejoicing in the euphonious title of 
Revalenta Arabica, — nor even the well-directed prescription of the legiti- 
mate practitioner, — will be of service without the strict observance of cer- 
tain rules aijd regulations, the performance of which depends entirely upon 
the patient himself. As we have touched on the subject of " quackery," per- 
haps it will not be out of place to mention a kind of " quackery " which has 
often done much harm, and which is frequently practised in large schools 
and other establishments for the vouna: ; we mean that kind of " domestic 
practice V which — with Graham or Culpepper, on the one hand ; and senna, 
salts, rhubarb, and perhaps such potent medicines as calomel and antimony 
on the other — ^looks into " the books " for a local pain or isolated symptom 
of disease, as though it were consulting a lexicon, and then administers the 
supposed remedies as freely, and with as little compunction, as though it was 
merely explaining the simple meaning of some ambiguous word or intricate 
sentence. Now this is wrong ; for supposing the case to be one really re- 
quiring medicine, if the ** dose" given does no harm it wastes time, and 
perhaps allows a simple ailment to become actual disease; and besides, 
when the medical attendant is called in, he finds the symptoms masked by 
the effects of the drugs which have been taken, and cannot be so decided 
in his measures as if there had been no previous interference. But to pro- 
ceed. It is one of the fixed and immutable laws of nature that no one 
organ or system of organs can be long exercised to the n^lect and desue- 
tude of the rest, without eventually leading to morbid changes in the over- 
exercised or neglected organs, or both. In those who read attentively* 
think deeply, and study diligently, the brain is the organ conStftlitty em- 
ployed ; but the brain, in addition to the function of thought, has tO; supply 
nervous energy to maintain the stomach in its integrity, so that i^ may b*^'^ 
the inclination to receive and the power to digest food. The heart 
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requires the assistance of the hrain to give it power to propel the vital cur- 
rent through the hlood vessels, giving off various important secretions 
during its passage through the secretary organs, supplying and nourishing 
those parts which have been removed by natural or accidental means, until 
It is returned through the veins, reaches the lungs, there to be exposed to 
tlie vivifying and purifying effect of contact with the air and become fitted 
for the purposes of life, and is finally passed on to the heart, ready again 
to pursue the same course. Now, all the various processes of digestion, 
assimilation and nutrition are dependent upon a due supply of nervous 
power to the organs by which these processes are carried on ; and hence it 
will be evident, from the brief physiological sketch already given, that to 
keep the brain constantly employed, and at the same time to supply the 
lungs with an impure and deficient quantity of air, must lead to derange- 
ment in some of the vital functions. 

These deviations from health soon become evident ; the countenance tells 
tales ; the appetite disappears, or becomes fastidious and squeamish ; in- 
stead of buoyancy of spirits and energy there is a quiet gravity, and but 
little inclination for light and healthy amusements ; but still the mind does 
not perceive the enfeebled state of the body, unless from some sudden im- 
pulse, or the occurrence of events which recal old associations, there is an 
effort to display the physical energv which existed before a studious life was 
commenced. Yet although under these circumstances there is not posi- 
tive disease, still there is a condition of the system liable to disease. Atmo- 
spheric changes, which before were home with impunity, readily give rise 
to catarrh and other disorders of the respiratory organs. Any slight im- 
propriety in diet or indulgence at table, which at one time caused but little 
and transient inconvenience, is now followed by days of uneasiness ; such as 
nausea, loss of appetite, thirst, and headache, showing that there is a 
deficiency in the " healing power of nature," and teaching the suffering 
that law of nature which insists that even a man's habits and enjoyments 
must be in conformity with his occupation and position in life. "Why is 
it that those of studious and sedentary habits exhibit the countenance 
"sickKed o'er with the pale cast of thought?'* Because the brain, as it 
were, monopolizes the nervous energy, and the heart, deprived of its 
proper share, does not possess sufiicient power to propel the blood into 
the small vessels on the surface of the body ; and because the blood itself, 
not having been properly purified and oxygenated by contact with pore 
air when passing through the lungs, is vitiated in quality as well as de- 
creased in quantity ; and it is partly from this latter cause that we see the 
pimpled face and the various forms of skin diseases to which those of 
sedentary habits are liable. 

Why does the appetite for food fail, and why is it that the small quan- 
tity taken often remains as a load to the stomach, causing pain, heart- 
burn, acidity, offensive breath, and unpleasant taste in the mouth? 
Because the stomach does not receive a sufficient supply of nervous 
influence to manifest the sensation of hunger ; and because the food 
taken, instead of being subjected to the process of digestion, which is 
purely a vital process, and one especially governed and maintained by 
nervous infiuence, undergoes the same fermentation and putrefaction as 
all animal and vegetable substances do when exposed to the effects of 
moisture and warmth ; hence acids are formed, gases are extricated, and 
irritation is caused by an effete and useless mass. 

'Hiese facts and physiological explanations are thus plainly given, be- 
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caose^ by-and-by, important roles for the maiatenance of the health, 
both of teacher and pupil, and, in fact, of all whose occupations are seden- 
tary, will be deduced from them. To proceed. Not only do the fanctions 
of the stomach and the power of the heart snflfer, when the brain is the 
organ chieflv exercised, but likewise the nervous system itself suflFen; 
sometimes as an effect or concomitant of gastric derangement, sometimes 
as an affection per ae. There is a state of the nerrous system from which 
those of studious and sedentary habits occasionally suffer, which plainly 
an4 painfully shows the effects of intense application and mental ex- 
haustion, it is one which cannot he explained in terms intelligible to 
those who have never experienced it ; and although often made the sabjeet 
of unkind remarks and unfounded suspicions, still it is, in some eases, an 
affliction as distressing as any to which the scholar is incident. We mean 
those sensations which are implied by the expression ** How nervous I 
feel," and which are only known, in their real intensity and suffering, to the 
debilitated, the anxious, and the studious. Under this state of the nerrons 
system the most trivial circumstance will annoy ; a thoughtless word said 
in the most innocent jest will cause mental pain, an ** ant-hill" of diffi- 
culty will appear a mountain of opposition. With a will disposed to 
study and acquire information, the least mental effort requires a forced 
application^ and the simple process required to hear and attend to i 
question and frame i^ reply, even if that reply be but a monosyllable, is 
irksome. 

Then, again, there are certain disordered states of the nervous systen, 
or, rather of particular nerves, brought on by close and studious habits, 
(but iw which a disordered state of the digestive organs is an almost con- 
stant concomitant), which are evidenced by pain and other disordered 
' states of sensation, or of the nerves supplying the organs of sense. First, 
and most agonizing of these diseases, stands that nervous affection called 
" tic doloreux ; which, from the frequency with which it attacks those of 
high intellectual attainments and devotion to study, has been designated 
'* th? curse of intellect, and the p.enalty of application,*' 

The nerves supplying the various organs of the senses may be impaired 
in their function by a disturbed state of circulation within the head, in- 
duced by close and continuous study. In the eye, for instance, vision may 
be weakened, constituting short sightedness ; or perverted, as occurs in those 
who cannot perceive the distinction of colours ; or the impression conveyed 
to the brain by the optic nerve may be entirely imaginary, to which perver- 
sion of function may be referred black spots floating in the air, ocular spec- 
tra, and other illusions. In fact, each of the three fhnctions of the brain- 
namely, sensation, thought, and voluritary motion — may be deranged by 
constant application and want of exercise and fresh air. In support of this 
assertion cases might be cited from innumerable authors, both of the past 
•and the present day ; but it is not necessary to refer to them, for doubtless 
many of the readers of this paper have, either in themselves or in others 
who have come under their notice, had many opportunities of observing 
the pernicious effect of conflnement and close study. The mind requires 
rest as well as the body, We know that lon» continued muscular exercijp 
causes fatigue ; apd that after a certain time no mani^al task i^ performed 
either with satisfaction or comfort. It is the same with mental labour. 
The ard[ent student, forgetting everything but the attainment of his ambi- 
tion, may for a time — thanks to a natural good constitution and the regu- 

Ifffity of }iis prQvions];^abits — ^labour without interwinsioa j b^t soon sleep- 
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kEsnesSi dyspepsiaj and a host of pervoos ailments^ remmd him thsit he 
has a body to care for as well as a mind to cultivate, and that he must 
uot transgress the laws ordained by nature for his own conservation, with- 
out paying the penalty of his commissions and his oipissions ; his mind 
becomes less vigorous^ his memory less retentive, his perception less acute, 
his judgment less accurate ; he becomes melancholy, irritable, and captious, 
and a gradual increasing imbecility of mind, and weakness of body com- 
pels the total abandonment of all intellectual pursuits : whereas, nad he 
but studied in moderation, allowed himself exercise and relaxation, attended 
to any deviation from health in the functions of his body, h,Q might have 
gone on increasing his store of knowledge ; for if his progress had been 
more slow it would have been more free from the interruptions caused 
by bad health, and conseauently more sure. The error of over taxa- 
tion and continuous mental labour is most common in the meridian of 
life, when the mental powers appear to be fully developed, and to exist 
in their full integrity. They demand to be actively employed ; the mind 
seems capable of so much that there appears to be no limit to its capabili- 
ties. It is now that genius and a cultivated intellect make their mightiest 
efforts ; they enter the race from which there is no turning back, and in 
which there is no resting place, with the determination ** aut Ccesar^ aut 
nullus." For a time no uneasiness is felt ; success, and the pleasure of 
success, attend every step ; the mind, under this stimulus, appears able to 
master every difficulty and to grasp every undertaking : but the season of 
mental depression must come, and that which was before all splendour 
and pleasure now becomes gloom and heaviness. Let the man who is 
endowed with superior genius, learning, or talent, pause before he abuses 
and wears out the great and noble gifts with which Providence has blessed 
him J let him remember that they are given him to use not to abuse ; and 
that it is his duty, both to himself and to his fellow-man, to endeavour to 
preserve his mental powers in their integrity for many years, not to sacri- 
fice them in a few. 

In a paper published in the " English Journal of Education " of August 
last * teachers and parents were warned of the dangers of youthful pre- 
cocity. A. few more remarks bearing on that subject now become necessary. 
Daring childhood and early youth the various vital functions of the body 
are in an extraordinary degree of act;ivity, for they have many and inaportant 
offices to perform. The pulse of a child beats nearly twice as many times 
during a minute as that of a man, and the action of th^ lungs is in a like 
increased proportion ; consequently a copious supply of purt air is neces- 
sary, that the blood when passing through thp lungs may be rapidly and 
perfectly purified and oxygenated, for this is the intention of the accelerated 
respiration j and therefore, without plenty of pure air, no cliUd can properly 
increase in stature and strength. 

In boyhood, the rapidity of these actions is dinunished 5 in adolescence, 
still more decreased ; and when manhood is attained, and the hbqes have 
received their solidity, the muscles b^comebraced, and toned, and the process^ 
nf assimilation and nutrition become directed to, the maintenance^ wt 
to the building up and increase, of thc^ body ; then the pulse " ticks tem- 
perate music," the step is firm, the frame is uprigh|t, and all the fuqq- 
tioas of the body are those of a man. Now it is ^ remarkable fact, founded 
upon anatomical and physiological pbservations, that in ipfancy and e^r\j 

'* Qa the, Morip. and I»t0ll«ctmd> M^nagem^nt 4^ Cfaihtrei). > 1 " . 
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youth the nervous system is more perfectly and definitely formed than aaj 
Other parts of the system^ from which we may infer that the functions of the 
nervous system are especially necessary for the healthy growth and main- 
tenance of the body. It has been shown that the desire for food is purely 
a nervous sensation, and is entirely dependant upon a proper supply, of ner- 
vous power to the stomach. We all remember how acute the sensation of 
hunger was in our boyhood, and how unwelcome was the announcement, 
" dinner put back two hours." In those days we very rarely felt the bad 
efiffects of a hearty dinner, as manifested by inactivity and drowsiness, because 
the stomach haa sufficient nervous supply to originate the desire for food, 
and likewise rapidly to digest and prepare for assimilation the food taken; 
and, as with the stomach, so with every other organ of the bodj whose 
functions were dependant upon a free supply of nervous energy. The 
action of the heart was soon accelerated, the cheek soon reddened from 
e^tercise or emotion, and the senses of taste, hearing, touch, &c. were acute, 
if not accurate. Another fact may be mentioned ; it is, that in healthy 
infancy two-thirds of the child's existence is passed in sleep ; and, even in 
boyhood and youth, the deprivation of rest and want of a proper period of 
sleep is hardly borne and acutely felt. During sleep, the nervous system 
is not called upon for any manifestations beyond those which are directed 
to assist the various nutritient, assimilative, and secretory functions of tiie 
body. The senses are at rest, no objects are presented to exafe the 
imagination, to exercise the mental powers, or to call forth apy manifesta- 
tion of the passions and emotions, and therefore the vital functions lecdve 
that which the growth and support of the body requires — an unlimited 
and uninterrupted supply of nervous energy. Even in the prime of life, 
sleep, rest, mental quietude, an idle brain, are absolutely necessaiy for the 
repair of the body and the restoration of its strength ; how much more 
necessary than must sleep be, when not only the restoration, but the 
growth of the frame has to be sustained. Afler a time the body is so far 
built up, its organs and their functions sufficiently developed, and its 
integrity so far secured, that the brain can spare some of its nervous 
energy to be bestowed upon its own culture. The intellectual powers begin 
to manifest themselves, and, in addition to the functions of sensation i^ 
Voluntary motion, the brain is sufficiently matured to evolve the faculty of 
thought, not that the germ and dawning of thought and intellect do not 
exist from very early days, but that they are in a rude and disconnected 
state, and not sufficiently defined to be made available, or to be directed to 
any useful purpose. In the paper before referred to it was shown that 
there is sufficient of intellect, even in very early infancy, to require the 
fostering care of a parent to be guarded from hurtful impressions and bad 
examples, and to be prepared for future culture. What is now meant is a 
sufficient maturity of brain, which, after the body has acquired a certain 
amount of healthy development and strength, is in a proper state tooreceive 
and appreciate regular and systematic education, and from eight to ten years 
of age is quite early enough to make the brain share its energies between 
our animal and our intellectual existence. 

We never saw a precocious child a healthy one; for although. there 
might not be any evident disease, and his appetite was goodj .pf^rbaps 
ravenous, still the shrunken limbs, the soft flabby, muscles, the. langaid 
movements, and waxy complexion, plainly showed that the func^n of 
nutrition and assimilation, which are purely vital functic^s, w#i!^:i^[per- 
fectly performed. The brain monopolised the nervous energy j the body 
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was in^poverished. From the facts already stated, and from the remarks 
made when speaking of the effects of close mental application and coDfin^- 
ment npon the adult constitution, it will he evident that the young are 
liable to suffer when placed in similar circumstances. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there is in youth, not only a natural resiliency, a readiness quickly 
to change from the grave to the gay, and to play as well as to work in 
earnest ; but there is likewise an aptitude in the constitution to recover 
speedily from depressing influences, and to raaintsun the bodily functions 
in their integrity under very untoward circumstances, the " vU medicatrix 
natur€B " exists in the plenitude of its power. Children and youths, when 
afflicted "with acute diseases, generally recover rapidly when the complaint 
once begins to mitigate in its severity, and a short period of convalescent^ 
restores them to their accustomed health ; whereas the same diseases occur- 
ing in the adult, or in the prime of life, are frequently for a long time 
dov\htful as to their termination, and involve a long and tedious recovery. 
This heahhy mental and physical reaction, natural to youth, is an import- 
ant consideration to those who have the care of their education, for upon 
it the principle may be founded, that there is no barm in strict and close 
attention, daring the period allotted to study, if there is likewise a s^tii- 
cient time given for rest and relaxation. 

Boys, when first sent to school— especially if they hav^ not been pre- 
viously subjected to control, or been called upon to exercise their mental 
powers — generally suffer from some form of gastric derangement. This 
maybe, and in some instances is, partly *^home sickness;" but it pmay 
likewise be often traced to want of tone in the stomach itself, or to ita be- 
coming overloaded. The appetite for food does not at once accoipamodate 
Itself to their altered circumstances, and the stomach is called upon to do 
its former amount of labour with a diminished supply of power wherewith 
to perform it : hence there is frequently nausea aud vomiting, which i? a 
healthy effort of nature to get rid of the offending matter ; or else there is 
pain in the abdomen and diarrhoea, showing that some portion of the food 
lias passed downwards in a crude and indigested state, These disordered 
states of the digestive organs are likewise often due to the cakeg^ sw^et- 
ineats, and other hurtful compounds with which a kind sister or a fond 
in other furnishes the " school*box/' Catarrhal and other affections of the 
organs of respiration are very common ailments during a boy's first sr?hool- 
year. The tone of his system generally is usually somewhat lowered by 
the change in his habits : he has less active exercise, is ej^posed jtp the 
effects of the different temperatures of the school-room mi the pky-groupd, 
perspires freely when joining in the sports of his playmates, and dpe^ not 
get quite as much pure air as he has been accustomed to inhale — jill t|iese 
influences, together with the physical changes resulting from the determi- 
nation of a portion of his nervous energy to the studies necessary for his 
education, exercise their effects, and render him more liable to suffer from 
atmospherie change. But although these affections are sometimes at- 
tended with a considerable degree of fever, and appear sufficiently alarming 
they generally yield to very simple treatment if noticed in their commence- 
ment. The eruptions and skin diseases from which schoolboys suffer may 
generally be traced to impurities in the b!ood, arising from the njal-agjBimi- 
lation of fijod, and the want of sufficient pure air to os;yge»ate the h]qpd 
^hen passing through the lungs, and to inactivity and want of tone in the 
skin itself, by which its pores become clogged and its function int^perfectly 
Performed. Much may be done to prevent the pccurrenoe of thi^se wi- 
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^^igUtly affections by the observance of precautions to b^ notieed'by-and- 
. by* There ia such a thing among schoolboys as " shamming '^ to be ill ; 
and altbough this morbid and depraved state of mind may generally be 
(^tectecl^ still it is sometimes a great source of aimoy^nce tb the teacher. If 
^^i&^eAoheri^ill not believe in the existence of the boy's illness, hi^ pafeilts 
ifinid friends often will; and if a bad state of health should aecidentaily ^uper- 
.v^fve^ th9 teacher is blamed foe unkindness and want of sympathy; without 
^^^eryiii^g any. censure whatever. Besides, a disbi'deted state of the svstem 
may; be induced by fretfulness, discontent; piningj and in*tettiper, and prt- 
•h^s its flrst symptoms are manifested just before the boy is seen by his 
parents. The most prudent plan in these cases is to obtain the opinion of 
^ipe ^i^perieuced and conscientious practitioner, and to act upon it. It is 
,truQi we '^cannot see a pain ;" but from an eKamination of the pulse, the 
to^ue^ tlie state of the secretions, the appetite, ahd oth^r evident' indica- 
tions, spme idea may be gathered as to the general lieaUh of the body; 
/(mdj.iii iftioing "With these observations, the boy's natural disposition, his 
Ukipg or repugnance to study, and his general conduct,' Kre taken into 
,^n?ideration, an opinion may usually be formed not Very far from the 
trutb' : A bpywho will practise deceit of this kind is a p^st to saj 
scholastic establishment ; for not only is he a constant source of toxiety to 
those to whose charge he is committed, but likewise he sets an exatnpleto 
his companions which they are apt to imitate, especially if they perccfre 
Ijhat.he receives any special consideration and indulgence. It must be a 
^•elief when the parents are sufficiently convinced of his ill health to remove 
fiipi froxn. school, for a boy who will for days, and perhaps weeks, practise 
a systematic falsehood, which requires a certain amount of ingenuity and 
$e]f-4enial to make it appear plausible, has a mind so depraved and an m- 
tellect so perverted that it is not likely that he will ever reflect any credit 
upon those who have the care of his education. He never can be treated 
yijih. confidence, and he is another instance in which the ''suaviterin 
n^odq " must give place to the *'fortiter in re," 

, TThus, thep, the causes and circumstances which influence the health, 
both of teacheir and pupil, have been briefly considered. It has been shown 
that ,to pofssess the " mem sana in corpore sano " is (as Horace Mann 
pbserves) ** the instrument " by which all good work and sound education 
is to be accomplished, and the various fonctions of the body mo^t Kkdy to 
be disordered by confinement and mental application have been noticed: 

rlt is now. proposed to suggest means by which health may be pksiemd 
ij^ndeif these circumstances, so that the body may be matntaihed in its in- 
tegrity whilst at the same time the mind is cultivated arid stored with 
knowfedge. W. P. 
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, . ^ TH*: oceAjN — continued. 

Lr is gratifying to find, in confltmation of the views adopted in bur ?ast 
paper, in feference to the importance of a more minute and extended know- 
ledge of the ocean and its divisions, that the proji?et of a survisy of the 
Gulf-stream has been recently engaging the attention both of our own 
government and that of the United States. We learn this from the reports 
of the proceedings at the recent meeting of the British Associatibiifer^^ 
Advancement of Science, and gather from tbe^ same source the. ftct that 
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some progress towards the accomplishment of sach an object has already 
been made by the officers of the United States nary. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the project will, at no distant time, be soccessfully carried 
oat. Much of what we at present know of the gulf-stream is vague and 
unsatisfactory, although its limits lie within the most frequented part of 
the ocean. Why should not this great river of the ocean — ^for such it 
really is-^be surveyed, equally with any of the great rivers of the land ; 
its precise limits fixed ; the temperature of its waters marked ; their colour, 
depth, velocity, and organic contents, fully and exactly determined ? Facts 
of the most practical value to the navigator, not less than of the highest 
interest to science, would thereby be elicited. , 

Many facts of such a description have, indeed, already been elicited by 
the aid of the valuable Wind and Current charts of the Atlantic, constructed 
under the direction of Lieutenant Maury, to whose useful labours we have 
already referred. These charts consist simply of an accumulation (under 
their proper headings) o^ observed facts, as recorded in the log-books of the 
numerous vessels by which this immense ocean is traversed; Lieutenant 
Maury's first mode of procedure in their construction was to procure from 
shipowners, retired sea-captains and others, old sea-journals. To copy 
from each the position of the ship daily, in latitude and- longitude ; the 
force and set of the currents ; the temperature of the air and water ; the 
prevailing fwce and direction of the wind three times a day (at intervals, 
that is, of eight hours) ; the height of the barometer ; the state of the 
weather ; with remarks upon all subjects calculated to be Of interest to the 
practical navigator. These materials were then sorted, as it were, and 
digested. Each fact was^ designated by a particular mark or symbol, and 
then recorded in its proper place upon one or other of six different series 
of charts. 

The first of the series are denominated by Jjieutenant Maury " Track 
Charts," The second series illustrate the regions of the trade-winds, and 
the contiguous regions of calms and monsoons. The third are designated 
"Pilot ChartSj" and have for their particular object to show the points of 
the compass from which the wind blows, in all parts of the ocean, and for 
any month of the year. A. fourth series constitute " Thermal Charts :" 
these indicate the temperature of the surface waters of the ocean, wherever 
it has been observed — ^particular colours and symbols being used to dis- 
tinguish, the respective months to which the observations refer. 

A fifth series of observations are intended to be placed on record in the 
"Storm and Rain Charts" of the North Atlantic — not yet completed. These 
will show the total number of observations that have been made for each 
month, in every space of 5° square, and will thus indicate the number of days 
in each particular part of the ocean in which either rain, calms, fogs, 
thunder and lightning, or storms of any description, with the quarter 
whence they have proceeded, have been observed* 

The series termed " Whale Charts " are the sixth and last on the list. 
These relate to the places of resort of the whale, both the "right"* 
whale and the sperm whale, at particular portions of the year. This 
result is ohtained by entering upon each space of 5° square the number of 
days in each month which have been spent (by the vessels whose logs are 



^ This expression is by the seamen engaged in the Greenland and similar fisheries, to 
disdngnuh the true whale (baleena mystieetus)^ which furnishes the oil and whalebone 
of commerce, from other animals of the same family — as the sperm whale, the rorqual, &c. 

2 
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employed for the purpose) in that particular part of the ocean ; the nnm- 
her of days in which whales — and whether sperm or "right " whales — have 
heen seen ; and also the periods within which no whales of either kind 
have heen ohserved within any given space. From the patient and labori- 
ous collection of these observations it appears that there are broad belts 
of the ocean, over which the right whale is unable to pass ; that the warm 
vraters of the torrid zone are, in fact, a forhidden ground to this animal. 
Within a belt of from two to three thousand miles of ocean, the right whale 
is never seen. Hence it appears that the right whale of the North Atlantic 
must he of a different species fVom the similar whale of the southern hemi- 
sphere. The right whale of the North Pacific and that of Baffin's Bay 
are probably of the same species ; and, if really so, there is afforded strong 
confirmation of the existence of free communication between the waters of 
either ocean, around the northern extremity of the American continent, 

!$y means of the processes here adverted to, every space embracing five 
degrees square of the ocean (that is, eveiy space comprised hetween two 
successive parallels and meridians drawn at 5^ apart) is made to exhibit its 
own proper history, and to show how this history bears upon the commercial 
pursuits of man. As may be supposed, there are large spaces of the ocean 
(even within its frequented limits) which are yet almost unknovtrn, vhich 
^re rarely crossed by the tracks of navigators, and within which diseweria, 
in the strictest sense of the term, yet remain to be made — discoveries, 
not of continents, nor probably even of islands of any magnitude, botof 
the many and various circumstances that constitute the climatology, tbe 
natural history, of a particular region. One main object of such works » 
those of Lieutenant Maury, is to illustrate these lesser*known parts of tbe 
ocean. His Track Charts have already been extensively used by the Ame- 
rican navy, and have been the means of shortening materially the ordinary 
length of the voyage between the coasts of the United States and those of 
South America. The voyage from the Atlantic ports of America to San 
Francisco, on the Pacific coast, has also been materially reduced in length 
hy these means. 

Among the results most interesting to the student of physical geography 
that have been developed in connection with the construction of these 
charts, are those that relate to the trade-winds and other movemettts of 
the atmosphere, and to the analogous movements in the sea — the oceanic 
currents. The existence of a monsoon in the eastern part of the equato- 
rial Atlantic, similar to the well-known periodical winds of the Indian 
Ocean, has been for the first time fully developed. Between the equator 
and the parallel of 13° N., the normal direction of the trade-winds is coun- 
teracted by the powerful influence of the sun (when in north declination) 
over the heated coasts and interior of the African continent. Along 
these parts of the African coast a south-westerly monsoon blows for six 
months of the year, between June and November inclusive. This wind is 
not confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the coast : it prevails at a 
distance of more than a thousand miles off the shore, and forms, in ftct, 
a great cuneiform (or wedge-shaped) region of the atmosphere, the base 
of which rests upon the African mainland, while its apex lies near the 
western side of the Atlantic Ocean, at a distance of only 10*^ or IS'' from 
the mouth of the Amazon. This monsoon hrings with it the rains that 
periodically fall upon the shores of Senegambia and Guinea. 'With the re- 
turn of the sun to the southern side of the equator, the regular movements 
of the atmosphere resume their force (as in the analogous case of the Indian 
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Ocean)^ and the north-east tTade-);?ind blows for the remiumng half of the 
year. 

In a similar manner^ upon the American side of the Pacific Ocean^ for 
a considerable distance to sea-ward, the regular north-east trade-wind 
becomes periodically converted into a south-west monsoon. Both the ex- 
teraal and inner limits of the trade-winds fluctuate periodically, from similar 
causes, and these great belts of the atmosphere form, in fact, osctllatina 
bands upon the surface of our planet — ^harmonizing in their movements with 
those of the sun, and following the apparent path of that luminary in his 
coarse between the trebles. 

We have referred to the analogy which subsists between the movements 
of the atmosphere and those of the adjacent sea. The atmospheric and the 
oceanic currents are, in fact, due in great measure to similar causes, and 
are acompanied by similar results. The aerial and the oceanic fluids piu- 
tually act and re-act upon one another, imparting to one another their 
respective temperatures and motions. Hence the equalising influence upon 
climate which is exerted by the proximity of the ocean, and which is so strik- 
ingly evinced in the case of insular and maritime countries, as contrasted 
vith continental regions. DiiFerence of density in the various strata of the 
sea and tlxe air, alike due to the different degrees in which their respective 
portions receive the solar heat — combined mth the velocities imparted by 
the earth's motion on its axis — constitutes the main cause of these great 
moveo^nts that prevail both in the ocean and in the atmosphere. Over 
the vast spaces of ocean, the natural forces act with unimpeded vigour, 
and it is tiiere that the normal laws of cHmate can be best studied. Upon 
the land, tlie numberless local varieties — of level, surface, soil, and other cir- 
cumstances — interfere with the operation of the more general laws, and mo- 
dify their results. 

The currents of the ocean, like those of the atmosphere, vary their limits 
with the seasons, and preserve an oscillating or vibratory motion. Th^e 
waters of the Gulf-stream extend further to the northward or southward 
respectively with the presence of the sun to the north or south of the 
equator, so that the entire body of the stream forms, so to speak, a pen- 
dulum, slowly propelled by heat on on^ side, and drawn back by cold on 
the other. This vibratory movement, aflfecting its northern and southern 
limits, is independent of the comparative velocities of its different portions, 
which again vary with the seasons. Regarding (says Lieutenant .Maury) 
the head of the Gulf-stream as stationary in the narrow channel of Florida, 
where it is hemmed in by the land, we may liken the vast breadths into 
which its after-course spreads to the wavings of an immense pennon, floating 
gently ia a current, — its various convolutions bearing no slight analogy to 
the movements of a streamer as it floats in the breeze. These movements 
of the Gulf-stream and other Atlantic currents (in so far as they are 
known) are indicated on Number 4 of Lieutenant Maury's series of Charts 
—those denominated Thermal Charts. 

Where the Gulf-stream issues from the Strait of Florida, its water is of 
a dark indigo hue : the waters of the ocean on each side are of a greenish 
tint, and the line of division between the two may be traced for hundreds 
of miles. The Gulf-stream flows, in fact, between banks of cold water on 
either side,. and only gradually loses its distinctive character as it spreads 
out into the broad expanse of the eastern Atlantic. Even there it carries 
^th it the ameliorating influences of the higher temperature that belongs 
to its waters, and imparts to our own shores (and those of north-western 
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Europe) a portkiii of the heat that has been derived from the glQwing 
regions of the sonth. 

It waa long since observed by Humboldt^ that the equatorial and other 
ottrrents of the Atlantic, in eombination with the Gulf-stream^ preserve a 
continual circuit of movements in the waters of that great ocean* So that 
a boat, snpposed to be brought round the sonthem extremity of the African 
continent (from the Indian into the Atlantic Ocean) by the Agulhas car- 
rent, could it be left to the unimpeded influence of these oceanic streams, 
mi^t make the entire circuit of the Atlantic, and return — ^without tN aid 
of oar or sail — ^to the part of the ocean whence its voyage had commenced. 
Our present further knowledge of currents makes it more than probable 
that 0ach oeean-^HUid mch hfdf of the two great oceans (that is, both tb^ 
northern and southern divisions of the Atlantic and Faei6o)^'^has tli em 
oircnit of currents, by means of which a perpetual series of n^ovements is 
preserved amidat its waterst Thus, the waters of the Agulhas current, aa 
is now well known, do not ttU flow round the southern promontory of the 
African mainland-^a portion of the great stream being defleoted round by 
the adjacent subi-marine banks, and returning in an easterly eimrH into 
the southern portion of the Indian Ocean. This eodttoardly current of tbe 
m<»re southern division of the Indian Sea constitutes a returning streain,in 
compmsation for the general westerly flow of the equatorial waters of the 
same ocean. It facilitates the outward voyage between the Cape of Gooj 
Hope and our Austridian colonies. Off the western coast of the Au^tra£v\ 
continent (that is, on the eastern side of the Indian Ocean), the ci^rrent 
sets to the northward t upon the opposite side of the same ocean — or 9io^ 
the mainland of eastern Africa — there exists a well-known and powerful m^ 
rent ta the southward, which bifUroates on approaching the island of M&da^ 
gsscar, and, inclosing it on either side, afterwards re-unites to form tbp 
stream that derives its name from the cape and banks of Agulhas. 

"We thus trace a perfect and continual circuit of the waters qf the Indian 
seas. There are, of course, besides these great oceanic movements, numero\i9 
counter ciuvents, as well as many analogous phenomena of a morQ local 
character ; but we speak of the general direction preserved by tb^ waters 
of this great aqueous division of our globe. The Bed Sea, for example, 
has its own peculiar system of currents and counter eurrents, as of tides, 
monsoons, and various phenomena, both of the sea and the air. A con- 
stant current sets from the ocean into the Bed Sea, through the Strait of 
Bab-el-M andeb ; like the similar current that brings the waters of the 
Atlantic through the Strait of Gfibraitar into the Mediterranean Sea. In 
each of these cases there appears to exist an under«eurrent which flows 
autwardli/f and restores the geneilRl condition of equilibrium. Tbe 
density of this under-current is no doubt increased by the accumulation of 
saline matter, remaining from the waters of the external ocean that have 
been continually poured in, after the evaporation of their surface-portions. 
Were it not for this outward flow of the lower stratum of water, tbe 
contents <^ these and similar inland seas would be continually on tbe 
increase, which does not appear to be the case. But the superior grayitj 
of the lower stratum (due to its greater quantity of briny matter) gives 
it a tendency to distribution over the lower parts of the adjoining ociBan's 
bed, just as the lighter portions of a fluid always tend to spread unifonnly 
over the upper portions of their reservoir. Were the witrance of either of 
these seas closed^ or partially closed, by submarine banks that nearly 
approached the surface, the operation of this tendency would of course 
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be pbeeked, and their proportion of saline matter be consequently ineretted. 
But this is not the case. In the narrowest part of the Strait of Gibraltar 
the mean depth is nearly a thousand feet, and in the middle of the atrait 
that forms the entrance of the Bed Sea no bottoim is found xnth a line of 
a hundred and twenty fathoms.* 

A similar circuit may be traced in the waters of the Southern Atlantic. 
The equatorial waters of that ocean flow to the westward ; near the South 
American continent the equatorial current divides^ and one branch of it 
sets, in a general southwardly direction, along the coasts of Brazil. In the 
parallel of the Rio de la Plata, the *' Southern connecting current" (as it 
has been termed) of these aeas crosses the ocean to the eastward, and thus 
re-unites its waters with those adjacent to the West AiHcan portion of the 
Agulhas stream. In the northern half of the Atlantic, the Equatorial 
current, the Gulf-stream* the Arctic current (of Baffin's Bay), and the 
Guinea current, indicate by their respective courses another great circuit 
of waters, or, perhaps, rather a double circuit; the one embracing the 
waters of tropical and sub-tropical latitudes, and the other those of the 
higher parts of the temperate zone and the adjacent arctic waters. 

There is reason, again, to suppose that the northern half of the Pacilio 
Ocean possesses within its temperate latitudes an eastwardly current, ana^ 
logous to the Gulf-stream of the Atlantic, and the origin of which is found 
in the seas that surround the islands of the Japan group. After trarersing 
the northern portion of this ocean, from the Asiatic towards the American 
shores, the stream sets to the southward along the coasts of the American 
mainland, and finally unites its waters with those of the equatorial portions 
of the Pacific, which (as is uniformly the case, ahke in reference to currents 
of the ocean and the atmosphere) have a westerly direction. The general 
course of the currents in the South Pacific appears to point to a similar 
circuit of the waters that compose its basin. Beyond (that' is, to the south* 
ward of) the southern tropic, the general flow of its waters is to the east- 
ward, or north-eastward, towards the western coasts of South America. 
The cold stream of water brought thence from the high latitudes proxi- 
mate to the antarctic circle sets to the northward, under the name of the 
Peruvian current, along the shores of the American continent, and gradually 
mingles with the equatorial waters of the great ocean. A portion of these 
equatorial waters afterwards circulates, upon the western side of the same 
ocean, amidst the seas that lie between New Zealand and the Australian 
continent. 

It would require much fuller investigation than can here be devoted to 
the subject (or than, indeed, the observations that have as yet been made 
supply means for) to elucidate adequately the great circuits that are thus 
found to exist within the oceanic portion of our globe's superficial covering, 
and to explain the lesser movements, and various counter-currents, that 
belong to each. But the great principles by which they are regulated may 
be considered as fixed, and they are easily expressed. Within the tropics, 
the general flow of the waters is from east to west — that is, in a westerly 
direction. Within the temperate zones, the diVection is reversed : the 
waters flow^oiw west to east, or in an easterly course. 

The same thing is the case in reference to the currents of the aerial 



* A paper on the currents of the Indian seas was read by Dr. Buist at the recent 
meeting of the British Association. Similar papers on the currents of the otter great 
oceans were' read, both by Dr. Scoraaby and by Mr, Findiay. 
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ocean — the atmosphere. The equatorial currents of the sea are analogous 
to the trade-winds of the intra-tropical regions, and the eastward-going 
currents of the temperate zones resemble the prevailing westerly winds that 
are characteristic of the same latitudes. The general direction is, in eacli 
case, identically the same. Again, the periodical change of direction 
which distinguishes the movements of some parts of the sea, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the land (as on the shores of north-eastern Africa, the Arabian 
and Indian peninsulas, the western coasts of Mexico, and elsewhere) fur- 
nishes a parallel to the monsoons, or alternating winds, of similar regions. 
One great principle which is developed through the whole of these move- 
ments (as well as through so many other of the infinitely-varied phenomena 
of the natural world) is that of change — unceasing change ; or rather, the 
existence of a succession of changes, which yet, by a principle of compensa- 
tion that is equally a law of nature, result in the preservation of an equi- 
librium in the general distribution of natural forces. Not merely do the 
waters of the sea preserve the succession of movements that have here 
been referred to, but, by another and equally important series of changes, 
they circulate through the land, the streams that fertilise the soil deriving 
from the ocean — by means of evaporation, and the consequent agency of 
the rain-cloud, the falling shower, and the springs that unlock the unfailing 
reservoirs of the inner earth — the waters which they afterwards return to its 
bed. In all of these movements the atmosphere plays an important part. 
Change is perpetual, yet nature — as a whole — is constantly the same, and 
successive generations of mankind are left in the enjoyment of the boun- 
ties with which Providence has endowed the external world. '* The wind 
goeth towards the south, and tumeth about unto the north ; it whirleth 
about continually, and the wind returneth again according to his circuits. 
All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full ; unto the place from 
whence the rivers come, thither they return again." W. H. 



ENGLISH EDUCATION FOR THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

It has long been felt and acknowledged that the education of what may 
be termed the lower division of the middle classes hi this country has been 
to a great extent grievously neglected, and very generally allowed to pass 
into incompetent hands. The evils arising from this neglect have of late 
years assumed a more serious form, in consequence of the instruction now 
almost gratuitously provided for the poor having so much improved as to 
be in many cases far better and more complete than that of a large propor- 
tion of the children of those by whom so many of the poor are employed. 
Unless, therefore, timely measures be taken for the improvement of the 
education of the middle classes, the result vrill be, that masters and em- 
ployers will find themselves inferior in knowledge and intelligence to their 
servants and dependants, and thus the foundation will be laid for an inver- 
sion of the orders of society. 

At a period Uke the present, when the teaching and training of the young 
is so generally regarded as one of the most important of national concerns, 
this deficiency in the education of the middle classes has not been over- 
looked. Various plans have been suggested, and some attempts made to 
provide a remedy. One method proposed, and which has now for some 
time been partially in operation, is to establish schools, where the boys are 
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boarded at a yery moderate cost, under the superintendence of the clergy 
and others capable of judging of the education given, of the qualifications 
of the teachers, and of the progress of the pupils, and above all, to provide 
that the schools shall be entrusted to persons devoted to their work, fully 
conscious of its nature and importance, and not influenced hy mere motives 
of gain, At the recent opening of a large collegiate institution, established 
with a view of carrying out this method, a discourse * was delivered by the 
present Bishop of St. David's, in which, with his usual ability, he has 
pointed out the end, the means, and the principles with a reference to 
which those who conduct such institutions should proceed. We believe that 
wc shall be doing good service to the work of educating the middle classes 
by laying before our readers the substance of his remarks upon this sub- 
ject, and especially upon the principles on which it should be conducted. 

When speaking of the comparative importance of the education of the 
different classes of society, the Bishop shows very clearly the necessity of 
extending our care beyond the children of the poor. He admits that it 
would be difficult to overrate the importance of elevating the moral and 
spiritual condition of that class which is the basis of the whole social edi- 
fice i but then he adds, that it would be neither right nor safe that public 
attention should be so concentrated on this object as to overlook the claims 
of those classes which stand higher in the social scale, or to assume that 
for them there is no need of any like exertions. " It is," he says, " the 
especial glory of our own institutions, that they place no impassable barrier 
between the different degrees of men ; that they open a broad road, which 
passes by every cottage ^door, for honest industry and honourable ambition 
to make their way, from the lowest rank to the very front of the throne. 
But still, parity of rights does not imply equality of powers or capacities, 
of natural or accidental advantages. And common sense forbids that we 
should lavish our care on those who are least able to profit by it, while we 
withhold it from those by whom it would be most largely repaid. The 
class which is compelled, from an early age to the close of life, to devote 
the greater part of every day to the toilsome earning of its daily bread, 
may be endowed with no scantier portion of the common heritage of huma- 
nity than that which is exempt from this necessity. But it is manifest 
that those who are subject to such a pressure must as a body remain be- 
hind those who enjoy larger opportunities of cultivating and exercising their 
natural endowments. Every one who has had anything to do with the 
education of the poor has had painful experience of this fact. And it 
brings us to the conclusion, that the class so providentially privileged is 
that which affords the true measure of the national intelligence, whicli ex- 
hibits the genuine stamp of the national character, and is the legitimate 
organ of the national mind and will ; and consequently, that on the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of this class must mainly depend the degree in 
which our people is fitted to fill the. place and to execute the work ap- 
pointed for it among the nations of the earth." 

Hence the end to be aimed at in the education of the middle classes is to 
enable them to avail themselves of the opportunities and privileges of their 
position, and to fit them by proper culture for filHng the place and for doing 
the work: which God has appointed for them. The place assigned to us i^s 
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a natioiii of whose mind and will these classes may be regarded as the legl- 
titnate organs is, to use the Bishop's words, *'in some respects the fore- 
most among the fkmllies of the earth s the most conspicuous, the most 
entied, the most exposed to danger, the most difficult to maintain : the 
foremost in wealth, in power, in extent of influence, in opportunities of 
action, whether for good or evil. And when we look hack at the small 
beginnings of this amazing greatness, when we not^ how minute a speck on 
the face of the globe is occupied by the imperial seat of this vast dominion, 
we can hardly help feeling, what nothing but a foolish pride would lead us 
to forget, that our place has been fixed by the counsels of Divine Frovi- 
dtnce, in immediate connexion with the veiy highest of his purposes in his 
dealings with mankind. For, as the place, so is the work manifestly 
entrusted to us; the greatest and noblest with which people was ever 
charged-^to be the pioneers of God's way through the desert regions of 
the earth ; to be the carriers of his truth, and of all the social blessings 
which spring from it, to the rudest and most degraded tribes of our race. 
It is the office claimed long ago fbr England by one of the greatest of 
her sons, to teach the nations how to live, but enlarged far beyond any 
bounds which it was possible for his experience, or even his imagination, 
to trace." 

The end of education being to fit our people for filling sucli a place as 
this among thd nations of the earth, the Bishop next notices the means 
that should be used for the accomplishment of this great object. He con- 
siders that the means hitherto employed have been very inadequate ; that 
the work of education for the middle classes has, on the whole, beea 
long grossly neglected i that there has been a deplorable waste of the time 
and resources dedicated to it, or available for it ; and that it has been 
sdlowed, in numberless eases, to fall into incompetent hands, and has been 
degraded into a mere instrument of sordid gain. Hence tlxe importance 
of takinff it out of such hands, and of committing it to those who will 
conduct It in a spirit of devoted zeal, befitting its weightiness and sanctity, 
and not in a mechanical routine, but with a clear apprehension of its 
nature and its objects. Thus it is thought possible at once to raise the 
average standard of education, and to bring it within the reach of a larger 
part of the community. It is believed that private endeavours, supported 
by the voluntary aid of those whose hearts are stirred by the undertaking, 
will suffice to put such a plan fkirly in Operation ; and it is confidently 
hoped, that as soon as it has begun to be partially carried into efi^ect, it 
will work Its own way, and propagate itself by the simple attraction of its 
influence and the example of its success. In this way only it can be 
reasonably either expected or desired that such an undertaking should 
adTEUoe And establish itsfelf. It must recommend itself to general accept- 
ance by its own efficiency, and by the benefits which mark its progress, 
or it will soon pass into the number of well-meant, but unsuccessful expe- 
riments. The class for which it is designed is such as to afford good 
reason to trust that the hope in which this plan is conceived will not be 
disappointed. Hitherto it hAS not Commonly been from want of due 
anxiety for their children's welfkre, nor because they are blind to the 
value of edacation, that they have been Satisfied with the poorest make- 
shift oflered to them in its name, but only because nothing better has 
been placed within their reach. When they are convinced that it tests 
with themselves to obtain fbr their children a training which will fit them 
for all the relations of life, and enable them to make the best use of tbe 
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tAlents with which they have heea gifted^ And of the opportmuties which 
Providence may put in their way, we need not doubt that they will eagerly 
avail themselves of so great a privilege, and will not readily take up with 
anything short of it. 

The success of the proposed plan depends^ therefore^ on its intrinsic 
merit ; and hence the importance of considering the principles which 
should guide its course, and on which it should be carried on. It. is 
designed for the education of English youth in the middle o(P the nine* 
teenth century* It is the fashioning of English minds and hearts to ^ 
them for such work as belongs to English men. " Those who are to come 
under its training are heirs/' says the Bishop, " to as rich a patrimony aa 
people ever handed down to its posterity. They number some of the 
most illustrious of earthly names among their ancestors. They claim m 
shiire, by virtue of their birthright, in a countless store of spiritual wealthy 
amassed by the patient thought, and hard struggles, and perievering 
labour, and generous sacrifices of many generations, deposited in their 
national laws and institutions, in their language and hteratore, in the 
opinions, feelings, and habits of society. The history of their native land, 
the lesson of the nations, endches them with an inexhaustible treasure of 
heart-stirring recollections and heroic examples." 

Hence, in order to prepare those who have been so signally favoured 
for entering on this noble inheritance, to qualify them for the exercise of 
their privileges, and to render them worthy of the name they bear, it 
should be the grand object of their education to teach them to prize the 
good which has fallen to their lot, to feel the vantage-ground on which 
they stand, and to cherish the ties which bind them to the past ; to train 
them to love and venerate the wise and good of former generations, and, 
drawing the chief nourishment of their own spirits from the same souroes 
as they, to grow up in communion of thought, and feeling, and prineiple 
with them. 

But whilst every sound system of English education must be thus 
rooted in the past> and can only thrive as long as this connection is pre« 
served, it may not so exaggerate the claims of the past as to withhold what 
is due to the present and the future* " For how," asks the Bishop, *' can 
we consistently profess to look back with veneration and love to the past» 
while we deny our sympathy and regard to that which has sprung from 
its loins ? How can we view it with an intelligent admiration if we believe 
that it has been barren of all wholesome and abiding fruits 7 We should, 
therefore! desire that the rising generation should go forth to their allotted 
tasks, not only with all the aids of knowledge suited to the times in which 
they liye and to their place in sodety, but also with a due sense of their 
advantages ; not boasting that they are better than their fathers, but feel^ 
ing;, with humility and thankfulness, that they have been in many things 
more highly favoured, more richly endowed ; that they have a broader 
field open to their endeavours, larger rewards to stimulate their industry^ 
more abundant helps to smooth their way ; though it may be^ also, wi^i 
peculiar trials, snares, and difficulties besetting it." 

Although it may not be easy to decide between the competing claims of 
different branches of mental culture, or to light upon the right mean 
between a course of study which concentrates the faculties within too 
narrow a circle, and one which disperses them among too great a multi- 
plicity of objects, yet the Bishop considers these not to be points of the 
^^TUt moment in the present case, and that on those which are most 



nvateriftl the nature of the institation will suffice to guide io a safe cpn- 
dlusion. " A systetn of education adapted to the genius of our people 
must," he says, "be sounds solid, and practical. It will strive to do its 
work thoroughly. It will not rest in any outward show, but will try to 
go below the surface, and to reach to the core and essence of the thing it 
has to deal with. It will set less yalue on the amount or kind of know- 
ledge it imparts than on the exercise of the intellectual faculties, and the 
degree in which they are trained for the business of life. But neither will 
it 'be satisfied with the furnishing of means and the preparation of instru- 
ments, but will aim at taking possession of the central seat of government, 
and of the powers by which the instruments are to be wielded, and the 
means employed for the purposes of the agent. That is to say, it \nll 
bestow its chief care on that habitual direction of the affections and the 
will which constitutes the character, and which determines the real worth 
and usefulness of the man. In other words, it will regard religion— not 
religious knowledge, or the employment of the memory and the under- 
standing, or the imagination, upon rehgious subjects, but religion in its 
apphcation to the heart and the conscience — as its great concern, that to 
t^hich all others are to be kept constantly subordinate." 

In religion, no doubt, it is true that, so far as regards the history and 
fundamental doctrines of our faith, all reference to national distinctions 
nrast be dropped. But in another point of view, there is no subject in whicb 
we have more need to remember our national traditions, attributes, vA 
privileges, and to stand on our guard against what is foreign, no less to 
the broad lines of the English character than to the first principles of 
Christian truth. *' We have now," says the Bishop, " specitd occasion to 
bear in mind, on the one hand, that our reformed reUgion was planted hv 
the wisdom of a gracious Providence in our land, as in a congenial soilj 
where it would strike deep root, and send forth mighty branches, and yield 
fruit abundantly for the nourishment and the healing of the nations ; that 
it satisfied both the earnest searchings of the English mind, and the in- 
stinctive cravings of the English spirit, and so intertwined itself with the 
fibres of the English heart. And on the other hand, we are bound thank- 
fully to acknowledge, that it is to this best of God's gifts we owe not only 
our nntional greatness, but our social happiness; the noblest passages of 
our history, and the richest blessings of our homes. And therefore, we 
have reason to believe, that on the faithfulness vritli which we preserve 
this sacred deposit unimpaired, on the stedfastness with which we guard 
it against open agression and insidious encroachments, in the care and 
diligence vrith which we hand it down to the next generation — on tbi^ 
depend our prospects, not merely of power and glory, but of well-being, 
honour, and safety for the time to come." The Bishop expresses. hi^ 
belief, that in the plan of the institution, at the opening of which his 
sermon was preached, the best vmrrant is afforded that this great object 
vrill be kept steadily in view. For the work vrill be carried on by those 
who have been already dedicated to a ministry which comprehends the 
maintenance and transmission of pure religion among its most essentia 
functions, and who are bound by the most solemn vows '* to draw all their 
cares and studies this way." 

Such are the general principles on which Bishop Thirlwall considers 
that education for the middle classes should be conducted in this country. 
It should be adapted to the genius of our people, and therefore should, he 
sound, solid, and practical, striving to do its work thoroughly, li should 
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be essentially English, fitting English minds and hearts for such workiais 
belongs to English men. It should cause them to feel the vantage-ground 
on which they stand, to love and venerate the wise and good of former 
generations, and to grow up in communion of thought, and feeling, and 
principle, with them ; to draw their chief intellectual and religious nourish^ 
ment from the same sources, and faithfully to preserve the sacred deposit 
of religion unimpaired. The application of these principles to the actual 
business of education opens a yet wider subject, to the more detailed con* 
sideration of parts of which we shall probably often have occasion to 
return. 



ON RENDERING OUR NATIONAL SCHOOLS INDUSTRIAL. 

When the National Society, four or five years after its formation, petir 
tioned for its charter, one of the statements in the petition was, that since 
its foundation it had laboured to carry into effect the design of its founders 
by educating the children of the poor, without any exception, in the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church of England, and in reading, writings and 
cyphering ; and, whenever it was practicable, in works ofindmtry. Hence 
it has been very fairly inferred in a recent publication* — of the contents of 
which we shall avail ourselves in this paper — that to make it always prac- 
ticable to educate in such works, is so far from being inconsistent with the 
original design of the National Society, that it is rather to carry that de< 
sign into effect more entirely and completely. Hitherto the inculcation 
of sound religious and moral principles has formed the basis of all the 
teaching ia our National Schools. And upon the whole we have reason to 
be satisfied with the result of the inquiries recently made as to the sound- 
ness of the principles actually inculcated, and their conformity with the 
doctrine and disciphne of the Church of England. 

But to inculcate sound principles is not all that is required. These 
principles must be applied and be made the moving-spring of action. Nor 
must we be surprised or discouraged if we find reason to believe that under 
the head of application of principles there still remains room for, we may 
perhaps say, almost unlimited improvement. Such is the opinion of the Rev. 
Mr. Moseley, one of the school-inspectors, who professes to take a more 
favourable view of religious instruction in our schools than most of his col- 
leagues in that office. He says that there are some elements in which reli- 
gious instruction in our schools appears to him to be deficient. For instance^ 
he has found in it nothing to represent those admonitions which a religious 
parent is accustomed to address to his children, with a personal applies- 
^on to the conscience of each, and an individual knowledge of its necessi- 
i^s ; and which, appealing to the heart and affections, have an infiuence 
Ith children greater than that which they yield to reason or authority. 
If is, moreover, his opinion, that, in the exclusive direction to reUgious 
•bjects which the teaching in some schools receives, the exercise of that 
•discretion is wanting by which a pious and judicious parent would provide 
in respect to the education of his own children^ that due care should be 
^ken to encourage a veneration for the Scriptures, and to impress them 
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y * " Industrial Schools the best Means for decreasing Juvenile Crime : A Plea for their 
f^eueral Adoption. By one of the Editors of * The Fincfaley Manaals/ '' Pp. 142. 
(Lott4on: MMtera, 1853.) 
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with a dae sense of their importance ; and tb^t, of ail . subjects in iriiich 
they are instrneted, religion shonld be made the least burdensome to 
them. 

Nowj one great obstacle to this personal application io the conscience 
and to an inditidoal knowledge of its necessities is, that the child does not 
fully cievekp itself in the school-room. This is far more plainly; to be 
seen in the play^-groand, or at meal-times, or when the child is engaged in 
some active oat*of-doors employment. *^ The value of that morai influ- 
ence which might by a judicious master be exercised over the boys. when 
associsiled with them during their hours of labour, and at their meak, ir^t 
I am sure," says Mr. Moselcy, " be appreciated by every practical edu- 
cationist. It is during these hours that the real characters of the ofaildrea 
become known ; and at such times that the springs of action amongst them 
may be influenced and controlled, and the public opinion of the school 
brought pvet to the side of the schoolmaster." And another inspector, 
Mr. SymkMQS, is of opinion " that efficient moral training can be blest ae- 
coilnpHshed where industrial labour out of school is combined with religions 
and secular instruction in school ; and he believes that horticulture and 
fai<m*work are by far the best adapted for the purpose. If it were odIj", 
therefore,' as a means of promoting the application to actual life of the 
religious and moral principles inculcated in our National Sohook^ it woold 
be! A great improvement to render them industrial. 

But if we refer to the end of education, which is, in respect of the work- 
ing as well as of the other classes, to fit our people for filling the place and 
doing the work which Grod has appointed for them, we see at once that 
the education of the children of the poor should be not only moral and 
religious, but industrial ; and that a r^ular training in good habits n^ft* 
sarily includes industrial occupations, and the giving ataste and aptitdde 
for useful employment. The capacity for action is determined by the cal* 
tivation of habits appropriate to the duties of the station which the* dnU 
must occupy. And among the labouring class, no habit is more essential 
to virtuous conduct than that of steady and persevering labour. In el^ 
mentarv schools for them, the instruction should therefore be so condneted 
as to assist the labourer both in acquiring mechanical dexterity and also 
in bringing his intelligence to aid the labour of his hands. Now at ^present 
this cannot be said to be done in our National Schools. The children's 
days are passed in alternate lessons and play ; and, as far as the school is 
( onc^ned, a boy thus brought up is entirely unfitted for agricultural or 
any other labour. He can neither dig, hoe, nor plough ; is puzzled with a 
harness, or afVaid of a horse. Of a child so trained, hard or oontinuons 
labour would exhaust the body and weary the mind. Such is. the actnaly 
condition of most of the children in our Union Schools ; and it wonld b(-r 
also of our National School children, if it were not for their daily cot 
notion with their homes, and for the occasional employment which 'tb^tf 
thus obtain, and for the opportunities thus afforded them of having soi 
practical training in works of industry from their parents. /' 

Tiie ^eat objection in the minds of the poor to sending their children to 
school is, that while at sdiool, it is felt that, whatever the child Ittnis, he ' 
learns nothing calculated to enable him to get his living. * Henoe they di> not 
valnethe schooling the children get^ because it does nothing towards enabling'- 
their children to get their livelihoods. Nay, they sometimes express ai fear^,^ 
and not always without grounds, that if they remain at school it mayfrotv ' 
injurious to their future prospeets« '^ The cottage of an honeat-labtMii'^- ' 
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sajs otie of the inapectbrs, " however bad a school in other respects, hAs 
this advantage, that it is a good place for the industrial training of his 
children ; he knows the importance to them of being brought up to labour* 
I have myself known/' he adds, " parents capable of making sacrifices 
that their children may go to school^ and willing to do sp, if they thought 
it for their welfare — yet object so to do after the children were of an age to 
work, lest, as they said, ' the children should not take kindly to labour.* " 
Obviously the remedy for this would be to add to religious and moral 
teaching and to the more usual duties of a school, that most essential 
branch of knowledge^ the practice of industry. Although it would not be 
possible for boys to learn all the various work to bo done in farms, so as to 
become perfect labourers, nor for girls all the various occupations in the 
house, so as to become perfect servants ; yet both boys and girls might 
learn the elements of profitable industry in their respective departments, 
and thus become apt, instead of inapt, for industrial pursuits. This would 
render their schooling valuable in the eyes of their parents, and make 
them more eager to send their children to school, and to make sacrifices, if 
necessary, to keep them there. 

This would also have a tendency to remove another defect in the present 
system of education, namely, that, with all the pretensions made to the con*- 
trary, it is essentially superficial. This no doubt arises in a great measure 
from the children being removed from school, because they are not taught 
to work, before it is possible that the seed sown can produce any good 
fruits. If the children were trained in works of industry, they would in 
most cases be permitted to remain longer at school, and then, instead of 
superficial instruction, they would be imbued with religious principles, and 
trained to moral as well as industrial habits. And thus the prejudices now 
raised against all instruction by the superficial nature of that actually given 
would cease. For, as it has been justly observed by one of the inspectors, 
''immoralities, insubordination, conceit, disindination to hard labour and to 
continuous industry, though they are not necessary results of superficial 
instruction, are promoted by it. Practical experience, in country districts, 
teaches' the farmer to prefer the labourer or servant who cannot write, 
simply because he finds that those who can oftener wrong him thun those 
who cannot. From this frequent fact he draws a wrong conclusion. He 
mistakes reading and writing for education, and attributes evils to its exist- 
ence which are owing to its absence. It is difficult to convince him that it 
is not teaching reading and writing which does the mischief, but teaching 
nothing else. Reading and writing and arithmetic, to an educated mind, 
Are as limbs to the body or sails to the ship, but they can effect, if given 
alone, nothing for good conduct. They are mechanical, not moral elements. 
They can no more make a good man than a crucible can make a chemist, 
or a plough a ploughman.'^ 

There is much truth in these remarks ; and there is no doubt that much 
might be done towards preventing such superficial teaching, and the evils 
and prejudices of whii^ it is the occasion, by adopting a system of indus- 
trial training, and also by endeavouring in the nsual course of reading and 
other teaching to apply the learning of the school to the arts of life and tO' 
every^day knowledge. Where at first it might be difficult, or perhi^ss 
scarcely possible, to introduce at once actual practice in works of industry, 
much that would be most useful for working-class boys and girls to know 
might be taught them as a part of the ordinary school instruction. Thus, 
the times of sowing and planting ; the modes of managing animals, and their 
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habits ; the culture of the ground ; the difrerent kinds of soil ; the map- 
nures that suit them ; the different kinds of timber trees, and the proper- 
ties and uses of their woods ; and many other particulars of a similar na- 
ture, are all subjects of this description. And, to use the words of one of 
the inspectors when enumerating such subjects, " Every teacher who is 
igi^orant of these things should set to work to learn them : then every walk 
he takes in the field with his scholars, as well as every lesson they read, 
will be the means of instruction to them on all such subjects.*' Caildren 
are very much alive to this kind of instruction, and are very fond of bring- 
ing to the test of experience what they have been taught. And by doing 
so at home and in their way to and from school, they will commence at an 
early period habits of observation on things around them, which, in after 
life, may add much to their happiness, and open sources of enjoyment to 
which ,they have hitherto been strangers. If to such teaching and ob- 
servation practical instruction Could be added, and the child be trained to 
apply what it learns and to have a hand in the work so as to realize it, it is 
obvious that it would be a great benefit and furtherance to its progress in all 
kinds of labour and employment in afler life. 

We had intended to conclude these observations (for which we are mainly 
indebted to the " Plea for Industrial Schools," already referred to) with 
some extracts from the account given in it of the successful manner in 
which instruction in works of industry has been introduced into the Nafioiu/ 
Schools at Finchley, but our limits compel us to defer doing so until 
another number. 



UNIVERSITY EDUCATION— THE CLASSICS. 

Tbe intrinsic importance of this subject, or the present dearth of topics of 
great pnblic interest, occasions its frequent discussion by the daily press. 
The Times not only devotes articles specially to the question, hut tarns 
aside from alien matters to allude to it ; and, as Cato ever urged that 
Carthage must be destroyed, so the Times repeats, in season and out of 
season, that Oxford must be reformed. We printed in our last nnmber 
an article from the Morning Chronicle in the same strain. That journal 
deserves, at least, the praise of showing disinterested zeal in the cause 
it advocates ; since its own columns usually exhibit, with small variety, 
that complexion of thought which is characteristic of minds formed under 
thie present University system ; and an ill-natured critic might remark, 
that a tolerably strone argument against so much Latiti and Greek in 
education could be denved from the pages of the Chronicle itself. We do 
not wonder that Mr. Cobden has formed so low an estimate of the train- 
ing which produces such results. A man of his original mind and 
vigorous power of expression cannot be expected to care much for clever 
adaptation of the thoughts of Latin writers and skilful application of their 
language. 

Those Who desire sound reforms will not have been encouraged' by 
the shallow and partial treatment of educational discussions « which we 
find in the journals of widest Circulation. There is great need of sober 
and honest dealing on both parts, if the administrators and the assailants 
of the present system are ever to be brought to agreement. As 
Mr. Cohden represents the opinions and wishes of a large and in- 
fluential party, and as his views will probably gain strength with time, 
it may he wbrth while to consider his mueh^uoted assertion, iJiat one 
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number of the Times contained more valuable knowledge than the entire 
History of Thucydides. 

We much fear that Mr. Cobden's estimate of the comparative money 
value of the two sorts of knowledge will he found correct, and that his 
usual commercial sagacity has not here been wanting. It seems that he 
knows the market only too well. At home we have still a large, but pro- 
bably not a growing demand for the article of classical instruction. In 
Australia every person is far too busy to consider whether it is wanted or 
uot. A time must come, however, wlien the gold-digger will pause in his 
absorbing toil, and bethink him that the soul of man requires for its satis- 
faction, and his infant empire for its stability, something more than wealth ; 
and unless Mr. Cobden be very active to guide him better, our rich anti- 
podean may then fall into the grievous error of endeavouring to secure for 
his sons what old-fashioned people at home call a good education. Now, 
however, learning has no chance there. In remote corners of the United 
States still lingers a spark of reverence for that knowledge which the 
fathers of New England, who laid the deep foundations of the Bepublic, 
made one of their earliest cares. This, we must admit, is not much to 
trust to ; and in that broad land there is some demand for all things good 
and bad. The most outrageous fashions and the vilest wines of Europe, 
if carried far enough, find sale at last ; just as the wildest forms of fanati- 
cism find a home and followers, at least in the remote West. And so, we 
must not be deceived if we find here and there some slight regard for anti- 
quity. The mass of Americans are of Mr. Cobden's mind. On neither 
side of the Atlantic is Greek learning a paying investment ; and to know 
the price current of Manchester goods is far more to the purpose. To be 
imim with Thucydides is not in itself a hopefiil road to riches, and might 
possibly raise some slight scruples as to certain by-ways commonly adopted. 
We must admit that, on the prmciples of Mr. Cobden's school, neither histo- 
rians, nor orators, nor poets, ancient or modern, are of the least use ; nor 
is any art or study which merely pretends to refine and elevate the mind 
of man, and does not help him in " developing the industrial resources of 
his country." It were vain to argue with the disciples of this school. 
Their choice is made. The good and evil fruits of exclusive devotion to 
purely utilitarian objects we may already to some extent appreciate ; but it 
must be left to time, and to the experience of younger states than ours to 
decide the, question. Those, however, who think that knowledge is good 
in and for itself, and irrespective of the material wealth it can procure, may 
be willing to consider what are the uses, if any, of studying the classics, 
and how the expected benefit may be most speedily and surely reached. 

It is strange, and to a man of Mr. Cobden's character and career 
laust be incomprehensible, to witness the devotion of many^ capable intel- 
lects to a pursuit which, if tried by the test of Mr. Cobden's school, must 
be admitted to be of no practical utility. It is not difficult to show that 
the knowledge of the classical languages is necessary to the full compre- 
hension, pfpapny of our native writers, whose minds have, sooner or later, 
yielded to ibj^is influence. Some of our most popular living authors appear 
itt their maturer works to labour under a sort of passion for displaying 
theur kjpwledge or ignorance of Greek and Latin. The latest writings of . 
Sir E. B. Lytton, produced in the fulness of his experience and reputation, 
are a sig^l example of this weakness ; and it is worth notice that the same 
books. show, a much healthier moral tone and tendency than his earlier 
productjiq^s ; as, if the study of antiquity had occasioned or accompanied 
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an improrement in this reipect. In the face of the clamour now rftis^d 
against this very study, we must hold this to he a surprising proof of the 
power it exercises over any mind that falls under its sway. Mr. Cohden 
no douht would say that we are slaves, and children of slaves i and that the 
sons delight to wear the yoke which their fathers framed* We read the 
classics to understand our predecessors' imitations of them, and so we fall 
to imitating ourselves. Some of the most beautifhl and finished writings of 
Tennyson are essentially Greek, not only in thought, but in expression ; 
and it is not possible adequately to appreciate them unless familiar with 
the Greek, and especially the Homeric poems. Here we see a writ^ whd 
has the nicest observation of nature, and commands the happiest illa8tra«> 
tions from the circumstances of modem life, preferring to use sentiments 
and language which few of his countrymen, comparatively, can understand. 

It is almost superfluous to observe that Milton is as thoroughly Latin 
as Tennyson is, sometimes, Greek ; and that many passages of Paradise 
Lost are as difficult as Virgil himself. Mr. Cobden will of course meet us 
were by asking oi what use is the faculty of fully comprehending Milton or 
Tennyson ; and we must answer^ that to him and his followers it is of no 
use at all. He is far past any profit from such sources. 

If our supposed regard for the example of the ancients were mote ge- 
nuine and Ufe*like, Bsud not so much a mere tradition fVom our own anees- 
tots, we should imitate them in making our own native classics a subject 
of systematic study for our youth. Homer was a school*book at Atheia 
in the time of Thucydides ; and so were Virgil and Horace at Home iiith« 
time of Tacitus. Horace himself anticipates such a destiny for his writingi; 
Uiough he supposes them to serve a much humbler purpose in instruetion 
than he could have really wished or expected. It is quite as necessarv 
to explain Shakspeare as Sophocles, if readers generally are to understand 
their author. It would be possible to frame a system upon which an 
English play should be as carefully and minutely studied as a Greek play \ 
and whether we think our own or the ancient dramatists the richer store 
of thought, it is certain that the former would be far more readily acces- 
sible. Those who desire to understand and to be able to translate with 
any justice the Greek and Latin poets, are driven to seek the corresponding 
ideas and expressions in the poets of their native tongue $ and tntis the 
study of the ancients leads to that of the modems : but if the latter study 
be 9t good thing, it should be followed independently and as a leading object. 
The fact is, however, that we have a moderately good system of instructing 
in Latin and Greek, which appears to be chiefly a fortunate acciderit, cor« 
rected, In some degree, by the experience of centuries t but for teaching 
English we have no sysjtem that any one pretends to call good> and our 
experience of its working is almost all to come* 

We want both the genius to create and the faith to adopt a liew method 
of instruction ; and, with our national disposition to adhere to preeedents, 
we might as soon expect to see the inauguration of a new scheme of polity. 
At present, it is likely that the clearest notions of grammar are possessed 
by those who have acquired them in Latin and Greek ; and we ate tiOt pre- 
pared with any direct method to substitute for the circuitous route we have 
been used to take. It does not seem possible, therefore, to resist the con- 
elusion, that those who desire a mastery of their own language must, at 
least for the present, submit to seek it by a path as long and difficult as 
heretofbre. Still, when we observe how much importance is ascribed in 
oar day to saving time in everything, we shall feel the peed thes^ is of 
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trjing to supply what all must admit to be a defect. Surely it is not an 
invariable law that all the invention of the age shall be lavished on material 
things ; and we may hope that the knowledge of their mother-tongue may 
be brought within the reach of those who devote earnest^ though not very 
prolonged efforts to its cultivation. 
The readers of this journal may be expected to remember that 

** The fruit which soon falU from the tree 
Is Beldom good for much, we know \" 

and it is not very necessary to warn theifi against that popular impatience, so 
unwisely fostered by the most powerful journals, which requires every kind 
of progress to go on at railroad speed. Great and rapid success over obstacles 
hitherto or usually invincible, is likely to generate unreasoning self-confi- 
dence, both in nations and individuals. It is to be expected, too, that those 
who have shared in bringing about the triumphs of our age over inanimate 
nature, should be loudest in denying the difficulty of attaining any other 
result they may think desirable. If no province of physics is impervious 
to their arms, why should the moral world, they will ask, offer more resist- 
ance ? Further, it is quite natural that the daily press should catch the 
tone of feeling of those who are necessarily influential people, and should 
seek popularity by forcibly expressing the opinions such people may, with 
more or less distinctness, hold. In spite of such clamour, we must main- 
tain that real and solid education, whether its basis be ancient or modern, 
will be always, under ordinary conditions, a slow and difiicult operation ; 
and those who assert that '* a practical power of reading and enjoying the 
andeots may be more easily acquired than at present," will certainly 
occasion disappointment wherever they raise hopes of any extensive im- 
provement in this respect. 



bacon's PROFIGI&NCB AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, DIVIKB ANb 

HUMAN. Pp. 211. 
bacon's B8SAYS, WITH A TABLK OF THE COLOX7RS OF GOOD AND BVtL. 

RKVlflBD» WITH REFBRBKCB8 AND NOTES BY THOMAS MARKBYj M.A. 

Pp, 150* (London : John W, Parker.) 

These cheap and carefully-edited reprints more especially claim our notice 
on account of the professed object or their publication. In his preface to 
tbe ^'Advancement of Learning ** dated 1852, the editor stated it to be 
sent forth in pursuance of a plan (begun about a year before by the reprint 
of tbe first book of Hooker) of issuing, at intervals, in a cheap form, some 
of the 6hief works of our great English writers. The need of something 
of the kind is inferred by him from the general neglect of our own tongue, 
still prevalent in our schools. In English schools, so called because not 
deroted to the study of the classics, the disregard of the best models of 
writing in our own language is a very serious evil, for it practically amounts, 
as he truly observes, to omitting to direct the attention of the learner to 
the study of any good authors at all, except perhaps a few scraps in books 
of miscellaneous extracts. In the preface to the "Essays/' (which the 
editor mentions that the publishers have been encouraged to reprint on the 
same plan as the '* Advancement" by the ready sale of the latter,) he ex- 
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{misses his ftar thiit there is no reascm for thinking that the '* AdvaDc^ 
ilient" has been introduced into the class of schools for the benefit of which 
the- edition was more particularly intended. We trust that the reprint of 
the ^'^ E^says^^ may in this respect prove more snecessful. We think that 
they are better suited to the proposed purpose of the editor. Parts o( the 
" Advancement*' might be selected which contain admirable reflections, as 
in the latter part of the second book ; but as a whole the scheme proposed 
ifi it' senilis too donyprehensive and difficult to be made intelligible to the 
boys of an English school. There are also many passages in Latin occur- 
ring in it, of which the editor should have famished translations, if he 
deigned the book to be chiefly used in English schools. The " Essays," 
on' the contrary; have many advantages, and have been particularly recom- 
ihended by Hallam in his " Introduction to the Literature of Europe," 
for educational purposes. "Few books," he says, "are more quoted; 
and, what is not always the case with such books, we may add, that few 
arp m9^re generally read. In this respect they lead the van of our prose 
literature ; for no gentleman is ashamed of owning that he has not read 
the Elizabethan writers ; but it would be somewhat derogatory to a man of 
the slightest claim to polite letters, were he unacquainted with the Essays 
of Bacon. It is indeed little worth while to read this or any other book 
for reputation sake : but very few in our language so well repay the pains, 
or afford more nourishment to the thoughts. Thev might be judiciouslj in- 
troduced, with a small niimber more, into a sound method of education,- 
one that should make widom, rather than mere knowledge, its object, 
might bfecome a text-book of examination in our schools." 



HEADS OF AN ANALYSIS OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE. BY DAWSON 

TURNER, M.A.. 

TOjis little work is a kind of skeleton outline of Grecian history. The 
principal events are recorded in separate headings, and appended to each 
fu*e ejptracts from the standard writers on the subject, including Grote, 
Heerep, Buljwer, and others of equal celebrity. For instance, in its proper 
cbr/oaological place occurs the mention of " The Rebuilding and Fortificar 
tion of Athens, by Themistocles." Then follows an extract from Bulwer's 
*♦ Bise and Fall of Athens," on the peculiarity of the character of Themis- 
tocles. On the occurrence of the name of Homer, quotations are giy^Q 
from Ihne» and the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, on the various theoiies exist- 
ing, with respect to the Homeric poems, &c. Socrates, again, introduces 
a pass^e from the *' Quarterly Review." This will give an idea of the 
nature of this work ; it is, of course, insufficient as a book to leam Greek 
History from, but very useful in the way of refreshing the mind by a 
rapid review of, the various occurrences, with the main effects pioduced 
j^y them. 

THB PH1K.OGTETB8 OF 60PH0CI<ES. EDITED BY T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
I TpHE MBDEA OF EURIPIDES. EDITED BY T. K. ARNOI^D, M.A« (^^ 

don:.. Bdvwff tana*) 
The first of the above books contains the Philoctetes of Sophocles, with 
riOtes from the German of F. W. Schneidewin, translated by the Rev. R 
Paid, and edited by the late Mr. Arnold. These notes are tolerably good, 
itnd are unusually explanatory of the scope and bearing of the dfffercnt 
portions of the drama, and the bye-play, so to term it. There is an intro- 
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doctian prefixed, with some useful information on the story' of Pbilootetes^ 
with a sort of analysis of the plot, and explanatory outline of tbe aitt;umeQt» 
In the edition of the Medea, the notes are those of Witzachel's Germati 
edition. The author is rather inclined to fall into the fault of piSolixityi 
but his annotations are careful and accurate. • • 



THE XiABT SHILLING ; QB, THE SELFISH CHILD. A STORY FOUNOXJD ON 

FACT. BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A. (Londou: Soieldeth 1853.) 
The design of the author of this little work is to show the evils arising 
from that too common vice, of selfishness. It is written in a pleasing styles 
and cannot fail to interest children. It is a fit book for a school library^ 
and may be the means of repressing in some degree this almost universaUy 
inherent failing. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH GRAMMAR, WITH NUMEROUS EXERCtSEl^ 
FOR THE USE OP SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. BY J. CARON. 

(Edinburgh: Oliver and Bot/d ; London: Simpkin and Co., 1853.) 

BOOK OF FRENCH VERBS ; OR, THE ACCIDENCE OF THE REGULAR A,ND 
IRREGULAR FRENCH VERBS, IN ALL THEIR DIFFERENT FOJlMS, 
THROUGH ALL THEIR MOODS, AND ALL THEIR SIMPLE AND COM- 
POUND TENSES. BY A. F. GENTiLi. (Dublin : Hodges and Co.^ 1853.) 

LKCONS FRANCAISES DE LITTERATURE ET DE MORALE ; EN PROSE ET 
KN VERS ; OU,' NOUVEAU RECUEIL DE MORCEAUX EXTRAITS DKS 

MEiLLEURS AUTEURS. (Loudon : Relfs and Co.) 
The compiler of the first of these works puts it forth as a clear exponent 
of the principles of French grammar, and in the customary belief that it 
contains something superior to its predecessors. In this case, the special 
heads under which to seek for improvement are the article, pronoun, and 
verb. We fully admit that these parts of speech appear in an intelligible 
and coinplete form ; but there is nothing so new or so good in it as to justify 
the addition of another grammar to the number already published. Oii 
the conjbrary, there is such a similarity to some other French grammars,' 
that when we took up the book we beUeved it to be a modified edition of 
Delille; but every teacher of French, like many teachers of English, must 
write his own text-book. Though uncalled for, the book is not useless ; it 
hears indications of having been written by a teacher of experience. 

The Book of French Verbs consists of a most ample conjugation of the" 
regular and auxiliary verbs, "through all their moods, simple and com* 
pound tenses, not only affirmatively, but negatively, interrogatively, and 
both negatively and interrogatively, with a fulness that would occupy too 
^uch space in ordinary grammars." The work here described occupies 
upwards of 130 pages of the book, the remaining 70 being devoted with 
Dauch more conciseness to the irregular verbs. The former part may be 
^fined as an elaboration of such exercises as those given to pupils to write 
out m their hours of private study, and the object appears to be to super- 
sede such exercises. How far and with what pupils the use of sCich a book 
pecomes advantageous will be determined by the teacher. We shoM-W 
iDaagine that its greatest use would be as a text-book for- somewhat ad- 
^^ced pupils of that anomalous class that acts as a drag upon the favourites^ 

ut when we observe the minute and varied translation of the French, we 
are mclined to think the author intends it for the hands of the veriest, tyro, 
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Thus stands the verb punir in its negatively interrogative form, " Ne funit- 
jepaa? punish I not I do I not punish? or^ am I not punishing?'' The 
latter portion of the book appears far more valuable and much less diffase. 
In it '^ an attempt has been made to systematize the irregular verbs, and 
^ to refer them to their respective conjugations^ supplving a model of eveiy 
class of such verbs, and arranging all those of similar forms under their 
respective models." The anomalies are thus shown to be guided and re- 
strained by general principles, and verbs that are generally treated as dis- 
tinct exceptions are shown to follow rules more or less general. 

The last of the above books consists purely of reading-lessons in French, 
selected from various writers. It has somewhat the form of the Enelish 
reading-books used in the higher classes of our schools. Among the pieces 
are found some of the best passages from Fenelon, Pascal, Bossuet, Bar- 
thelemy, and others ; attached to pieces of the present and the last century 
are the names of Segur, Miguet, Bazin, Jouy, and Dumas. Care has been 
taken to make the selections such that no exception could be taken to them 
by the most scrupulously anxious parent or teacher. The book may be 
recommended to those who have acquired a good knowledge of the language, 
and are prosecuting the study of French with a view to becoming acauainted 
with its intricacies and composition. Genuine models will be found in 
Lemons Frangaises, 

REPORT OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITtlTI, 

FOR THE YEAR 1853. (Loudou *. Sunday School Institute, Fleet 
Street.) 

THE HISTORY OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. BY W. H. WATSON, 

SENIOR SECRETARY, (Loudou ; Sunday School Union, Paternoster 
Row.) 

It is upwards of seventy years since Mr. Raikes made his first exertions in 
establishing Sunday-schools. Very little progress was made, howeTcr, 
till after the commencement of the present century. In 1818 we find 
5463 schools, with 477,225 scholars. In 1833 there were 16,828 schools, 
with 1,548,890 scholars. According to the census of 1851, the schools 
have risen in number to 23,498, and the scholars to 2,407,409, and some 
of the supporters of the vdnntary scheme of education and gratnitons 
Sunday teaching affirm that at present there is one in every six of the whole 
population of England and Wales attending Sunday-schools. It must not, 
nowever, by any means be supposed that, although the returns of 1851 
come with all the weight of official authority, there is anything like two 
and a half millions in attendance at Sunday-schools, much less the higher 
number stated in some quarters. Many circumstances concur to produce 
pardonably high returns, especially in Sunday-schools. It is not, therefore, 
remarkable that the second of these works should, after giving a long and 
detailed history of the rise and progress of Sunday voluntary teaching, 
deplore the irregularity of attendance; or that the former should pre- 
sent such marked concern in the same matter. Sunday-schools are a vaost 
important part of the present machinery for raising the moral tone in the 
education of the poor ; and the system of employing voluntary teachers 
affords a power calculated to produce the most beneficial results. But 
they should be considered supplementary only to the day-school, and the 
teachers as acting in conjunction with those of the day-school. The latter 
lay the foundation and supply the tools, while the former rear the super- 
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'' legitimate objects of Sunday teaching are lost sight of 
^^ ^ ^lies himself to the task of communicating a knowledge 

^V^ ^^ '•njr other secular branch of learning. If even a child 

'^ '^. ^ *y for acquiring such knowledge* the case stands thfj 

/^^i^ ^ '^^^ during the irregular Sunday attendance will , 

'^i %^fc ^ ^^^ conveying the mental training, the religiou?i 

^ '^ ^To legitimate object of Sunday teaching. We 

<iJ%^t^ *<t '"%» P^ft* weight attached in the *' History 

^^ ^ ^ *^ne number of thousands of elementary 

^^ ^^^4^ The book is too full of dry details^ 

<L^u% ^ ^cers. Although Mr, Watson has , 

^^^ ^J?^ ^ ^^' perhaps there was not a great 

^^^\^\ ^® by Lord Melbourne's admi- . 

^^^^^^ >ecomes more readable after the 

^ V *iittee of the Union took a very active 

: ^ \ .s Bill. ^ The " History of the Sunday- 

'.,. "' \ .vith more interest by those friends who are 

' -isant with its details than by the general reader 

*"• 
-iiool Institute" is the usual Annual Report of that, 

am is to promote efficient religious teaching in Sunday- 

.(;cted with the Church of England. In addition to the Report^ 

aK a striking and appronriate sermon by the Rev. Y. W. Ryan; an > 

.)«8 on *<The Importance -of Simplicity in Ideas and inLwigiif^ in the 

'Jork of Teaching," by the Rev. W. W. Champneys ; one by the Rev. R. 

Bickersteth, on " The Divinity of the Bible ; and a third, on " The 

Wuence of Sunday-Schools upon the different Classes of Society," by the 

Rer. W. Cadman. 

PATON 4ND RITCHIa's BCBOOL EBQISTER8 ; 
I- GENBRAL REGISTER. 
U. DAILY eLAflS REGISTER. 
lilt REQISTER OF FEES. 
V ^^^®^®SSIVE SEWING REGISTER, 

V. SABBATH-SCHOOL tsacher's ROLL-BOOK. (Londoii ! Patm ^ 
^^tohie, 1853. 

These are very full and convenient registers. The only apparent omis- 
*T° i? *^ ^^^68 is that of a book in which to post the general results of 
th 'I ^^^^^ Registers— a School Ledger. No. I. is a book in which 
the piipiPs name, age, date of admission, and residence are placed on his 
^^try. There are other columns for less important, but, oflen very neces- 
8ary references, and one to receive the date at which he leaves, and the 
cause of leaving. No. II. is the register in which the class teacher enters 

^s pupiFs names and addresses, and records their attendance and school 

payments. No. III. is the general cashier's register, and is so ruled that 

total of each scholar's pavments may be seen at a glance, whether for 

« week, a month, three months, or a year. No. IV. is adapted to Girls' 

chools only, and aflFords means for registering the progress of the girl 

nrough all the various grades of acquisition, firom Hemming to Fancy 
re°^ ^^' ^' ^^ * register in which can be entered th6 name, age, and 
nnt'ft *^^^ of each Sunday Scholar, leaving space for general remarks, and 

^Qatication of attendance for six months. 
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HOXTSEHOLD CHBMT8TRY ; OR, RUDIMENTS OF THE SCIENCE APPI.IED 
TO EVERY-DAY LIFE. BY ALBERT J. BERNAYS, F.C.S. NEW EDITION. 

(London : Low fy Son.) 

A FAMILIAR introduction to cliemistry, intended especially for schools and 
young people. It is written in a plain and easy style, and is -vrell adapted 
for the purpose. Appended to eacn chapter are questions for examination. 
It is divided into eight chapters, treating on the chemistry of the atmo- 
sphere ; chamistry of the breakfast-tahle, of fermentation, of the diimer- 
table, of glass, china, and of soap, of household metals. To diese is 
added an Appendix of " Suggestions for Experiments,^' from which we 
extract the following : — 
BXpaaiM^NTs aiaui]UN<» kg apparatus bktond what is tq bb found ux eybbt 

HOUBBHOLD. 

^ 1. Take a freyh candle and light it. Mark the carbonizatioo or apparent blaekea- 
ing of the wickt the melting of the tallow, its rise into the wick, the form of the flame^ 
and the division of the wiok into the part which consames away and that whicli is sim- 
ply aoaked in tallow. 

** 2. Move the candle qaickly through the air, and note carefully the results, as 
regards smell, smoke, &c. Hold a dry plate immediately oyer the flame— 'carboa is 
deposited ; — some distance above it— the pUte is not soiled. 

*' 3. Try at what distance immediately above the flame it ceases to light or even chir 
a piece of paper. — Repeat the experiment with a lighted oamphine or oil-lamp, aadfiod 
out why the paper will inflame at a much greater distance from the flame thaa. a audk 
not surrounded by a lamp-glass. 

" 4. Put a handkerchief or cloth round the bottom of the lamp-glass, sons to exfilBde 
the air from the lighted lamp, — it will be extinguished. Relight tbs lamp, eloaeltik 
top instead of at bottom, and mark the extinguishing of the flame. — ^Take Hie lavp- 
glass, hold it over the lighted candle, and prevent the access of air from below by meuu 
of a cloth. — Admit the air below, and close the opening with a card. In all these 
experiments the light is put out. 

** 5. Take a wax-end rather less than one inch in height, or an end of a taper ; kindly 
it, and place it on a plain deal table ; cover it up with the chimney -glasst and if any air 
should come in between the glass and the table (which may be known by the oontinnanoe 
in the burning of the candle) surround it at bottom with a rag. — ^Admit air at bottom 
by slightly lifting the glass, and then kindle the light again. Vary the experiment by 
closing the glass at top instead of at bottom. In both cases the light will lie cxtin- 
gul&hed. — Put a card lengthways into the upper part of the lamp-glass, so aa to divide 
the opening, and let it stand upon the table over a lighted taper. It will continue to 
burn, because a current is produced ; fresh air rushes down on one side into the glass 
upon the flame which it feeds, while the foul air escapes upwards on the other »de of 
the card. And this may be proved by the following experiment : A. candle that has 
been burning until a long wick has been obtained, is blown oat. If the red*bot wick.ba 
held on one side of the opening, formed by the card and the half circle of the ciiimney- 
glass, the vapour will be visibly drawn down ; if held on the other side, the vapour will 
be blown into the outer air. A candle will not burn more than two or three seconds 
under a tumbler. Why ? Because the oxygen of the air in the tumbler is consumed in 
the process of combustion, and flame cannot exist in its absence. 

*' 6. Hold a wine glass a little distance above the light ; in a moment it will become 
covered with dew in the inside. Why ? Because water is always formed when a candle 
or lamp burns in air. It is deposited as dew upon the glass, because the latter ab- 
stracts so much heat, that the air is no longer able to hold all the water in invisible- spin- 
tion. And this will be proved by a continuation of the experiment ; for if yon liold the 
glass till it becomes warm, dew is no longer deposited. The heat communicated io the 
air by the flame is sufficient ioo prevent the watery vapour arising from the'ConiDOiftlon 
of the hydrogen of the tallow, oil, or gas, with the oxygen of Sie air, f r6u ^eiomiBg 
visible. 

** 7. Remark the fact that a candle gutters in a draught, or when the^idk is tMl Ibng, 
and think of the reason. Also that some candles require snuffing, fixaipine Ibeirire 
round the wick of one of Palmer*s decimal candles. '. / • . ', 

*' 8. To see the effect of draught (or increase of air) upon Are, use the belkyw^ ol^ 
a newspaper hang down to the first bar of the grate, so as to cover in every viiiUe part 
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of the chimney. Think why the fire bnms brighter. When you see much smoke 
eseapiig from th^ hot coaU i poke the fire. And iwk yoursf IC why the smoke di^i^peimily 
or rather is no longer formed ? 

'^ 9. Light a thin piece of wood, and mark the effects of admission or exclusion ^t air. 
Make up a small heap of firewood in the gardeui as I haye described at psge 48« and study 
the formatioa of charcoal. 

"10. Take a spoonful of brandy, and qfter haoing corked the dot He, set fire to th^ 
spirit contained in the spoon, Mark the feebleness of the light, and think over th^ 
causes of the brilliancy of flame. ; 

"11. Bring an externally dry deesnter filled with cold water flwm the w^U into a wartn 
room. Breathe on a penknife, and ask yourself in both cases where the water^ that be* 
dews the decanter and the kntfe, comes from. Yon tee your breath in winter^ and on 
cold days in spring— why not on- warm summer days? . Having proved the presence. of 
water in the air by the decanter experiment, think about dew, and try to increase your 
knowledge about it. Take a thermometer into the fields of a warm summer's night, 
when the sun is setHng. Mark the lowering of the temperature among the grass, and 
the consequent fall of dew. Feel the leaves of trees. Pluck off a handful, lay them for 
haIf-BQ>-hoar on the gravel walk, then quickly heAp them up round your thermometer, 
and mark its fall. 

" 12. Your knife rusts in moist air, but not in warm dry air. Verdigris, so called, 
forms on copper saucepans left in moist air. Why ? Think on the processes of oxydftv 
tion. 

'* 13. Take some milk, warm it in a cup, and add a few drops of vinegar. Throw it 
upon a filter of linen, and regard the curd. Shake some cream in a small medicine 
bottle until the butter separates. 

*' 14. Take some floor, make it into paste with water, and wash it in a fine muriln ov 
linen cloth in a stream of water. Examine the gluten which remains, and the starch 
which makes the water milky. 

"15. Put an eggf or egg-shells, into a basin, and pour vinegar upon them. Place the 
bttstn on the hob, and watch the results (an egg-shell consists of carbonate of lime or 
chalk. The vinegar will dissolve the lime of the carbonate of lime ; carbonic add will 
ncape with effervescence, and you will obtain a solution of acetate of lime). 

"16. Put a pinch of whitening (carbonate of lime), into a champagne glass, pour some 
vioegar upon it; and plunge a wax-end, fastened to a pieeeof wire, into the glass. Ask 
yoorself why it is extinguished. 

" 17. Throw a piece of iron into the fire. It will not melt. If you have a ledle^ 
melt some lead in it. Try which melts most easily, a piece of white window-glass or a 
leaden bullet. Think about the melting points of various metals, and in making the 
abore experiments, remember it is as satisfactory to melt a small bullet, as a piece of 
the size of a cannon ball. 

" 18. Dissolve a few grains of hard soap in clean rain-water, and add a few drops of 
this solution to hard water. You will find the soap curdle. The lime of the water 
forms, with the fatty acids of the soap, a greasy insoluble lime-soap, while the soda of 
the hard soap combines with the sulphuric acid with which the lime of the hard water 
18 usually associated. Until, therefore, the lime is thrown down from the hard water^ 
the soap will not begin to act as a cleainsing agent. 

" There are other experiments which will suggest themselves to the young student, and 
which therefore need not be enumerated.*' 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS, 

4 

Qu£S. 187. — Proposed hy Mr. Thomas Ambler* 
i\^^ vessels, A and B, contain each a mixture of wine and water ; in A 
the wine : water : : 1 : 4, and in B the wine : water : : 3 : 7. How much 
^uat be taken from each vessel so as to have a mixture of 7 gallons of 
wme and 20 of water ? 

Answered by Mr. J. Godward^ Mr. E. Rutter, A. J£, and Truesley. 

Let a? a gallons taken from A, of which ^ dr is wine ; then 27 — x ^ gallons taken 
irom B, of which ^ (27 — x) is wine. Therefore ^ * + A (27 — ar) « 7, and this 
gives X a, 11^ and 27 — «• « 16. 
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AMSWEUS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUSSTIOITS. 



QuES. 188. — Proposed by N^Importe. 

If from a point in either side of a right-angled triangle, a perpendicular 
be drawn to the hjpothenuse ; show that the rectangle of the segments of 
the hypothenuse is equal to the rectangle of the segments of the side, 
together with the square of the said perpendicular. 

Answered by Mr, J. Godward, and Mr, W, H, Levy. 



Let A B C be a triangtisrigbt-angled at C, and circamscribed 
by the circle A D F ; and through P, any point in B C, draw 
DBF perpendicular to A B. Then AE . EB=i=DES = 
DP.PF + PE2=BP.PC +PE2. 




Second Solution, by Mr, S, Byer^ E!y Mr, C, Mansfordy and Mr, E. Rutter. 

'Let A C B be a right-angled triangle and* P E perpendicular to A B ; then bj similar 
triangles BP:BE::BA:BC; hence B A . B E » B C . B P, or by Euc. IL 3, AE. 
BB + BE««BP.PC + BP2; wherefore AE . EB = B P . PC + BP«— BE' = 
BP.PC + PE2. 

Cor, When P coincides with C, we have A E . £ B « C E^, a well-known propettf. 

QuES. 189. — Proposed by Mr, John Thompson. 

If A^ B\ C\ be the angles which the sides of the triangle subtend at tbe 
centre of the inscribed circle, then will 

4 sin A^ sin B^ sin C^ s sin A 4* sin B + sin C. 

Jnswered by Mr. W. Godward, jun,, Mr, W, H, Levy, S',, and A, M. 

Sin A^ « sin i (B + C) r= cos i A ; similarly sin E^ = cos i B, and sin C^ = cos i C. 
.'. 4 sin A^ sin B^ sin C^ = 4 cos ^ A. cos i B. oos i C 

= 2sin§(B + C) {cosi(B + C) +co8i(B-C)} 

» sin (B + C) + sin B + sin C 
s= sin A -f sin B + sin C 

QuES. 190. — From Earnshavo^s Dynamics, 

A B is the vertical diameter of a circle. A perfectly elastic ball descends 
down the chord A C, and being reflected by the plane B C, describes its 
path as a projectile ; show that the ball will strike the circle at the oppo- 
site extremity of the diameter C D. 

Answered by Amicus, and on similar principles by J^'., Mr, W, Godivard, 

jun.y and A, M, 

Draw CEP perpendicular to A B, and let r = radius C O, 6 = 
z GAOt V -e velocity of the ball acquired down AC, and R » 

range on CD; then ^ OCE «-^— 2 0, AC » 2 r oos 6, and 

2 

«' = 2 A C. pr cos n 4 r^ cos ^0, Because A C is perpendicular 
to B C the ball will be reflected in the direction of A C, and there- 
fore A C will be a tangent to the projectile. Hence, taking C as 
the origin of reetanguUr co-ordinatesi and C P as the axis of 9, 
the equation of the projectile is 
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y ^ X cot B — 



2 »2 gin 2Q 



2 r 8111 -'d ^ ^ 

also the equation of the diameter C D is y »< or cot 2B . . . . . (2) 
Hence for the ioterfection of (1) and (2), we have 

cote— ^ — ?-^«cot20 
2 r sin H 

.-. X => 2 r sin ^0 (cot C — cot 2 6) = 2 r sin = C F, 
and since C £ D is a right angle, R » C D. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Arnicas, ans. 189, 190 ; Thomas Ambler, Wakefield, ans. 187 ; Samuel Dyer, Leedsj 
anB. 187, 188; £', Great Stukeley, ans. 187, 188, 189, 190; John Godward, Chehea, 
ans. 187, 188, 189; William Godward, jun., Nautical Almanac OfiBce^ ans. 187, 188, 
189, 190; W. H. Levy, Shalbourne, ans. 187, 188, 189, 190; Charles Mansford, 
Westminster, ans. 183, 189 ; A. M., ans. 187, 188, 189, 190; N'Importe, ans. 188; 
E. Ratter, Sunderland, ans. 187, 188, 189, 190 ; John Thompson, London) ans. 189 ; 
and IVuesley, ans. 187, 188. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR NOVEMBER, 1853. 

QuES. 191. — Proposed by Amicus. 



^ 



Given j? + — + y = 19 

y 

and a~J + -5 + y2 c= 133 

y2 



^ to find X and y. 



QtjES. 192.— Frow the Senate House Problems for 1843. 



-- 1 — log* J 1 — logy .1 . 1 — log* 

If y = tf , and z ^ e , prove that a? « c 

QuES. 193. — Proposed by Mr, Wm. Godward, , 

Let A B C be A triangle right-angled at C, such that A B » 2 B G, and 
let a point D be taken in AB, such that BC + BD= AC; then if DE . 
be drawn at right angles to A B meeting A C in E, it is required to prove 
thatBD = DE. 

QuES. 194. — Proposed by Mr, W, H, Levy, 

From a given paraboloid, whose axis is a, the greatest cylinder is cut out, 
and from the remaining upper part, the greatest cylinder is also cut out, 
&c. ad infinitum. It is required to prove that the distance of the centre of 
gravity of the remaining solid from the centre of the base of the paraboloid 

2 

*** It is particularly requested that all mathematical contributions be forwaii'ded, at 
we«/, by the 20th of each month. 



METTRAY. 

The following account of this institution for the refonnatlcn of onminals 
is extracted from Mr. Hoskins's recent book : — 

** Hettray, established by the Viscomte Bretagneres de Courtellles and theConserier 
Demetz, is situated in a rich and well-wooded country} and is a pleasant and cheerful- 
looking place, without the least appearance of a prison or penitentiary j no ^ards, 
.soldiers, or policemen — no locks or bars, or even inclosures, to prevent escape. A 
pretty church is the most conspicuous building, as it ought to be { for without religion 
prisonB may be reformed, but not the prisonerst On each side of the little chapel, bat 
separated from it, are two large buildiogR, contaimng the schoolroom, hospitals, resi- 
dences of directors, kitchens, i^nd other offiqea ; opposite i]ie church is a large quadran- 
.£Qlar court, which is used for the play-ground. In the centre of it is a basin, and at 
each angle a well, where the boys wash themselves. On two of the sides of this court are 
rows of five detached, plain, but neat houses, with projecting roofs. They are all of 
the same size fmd form, and are erected at ah expense of 300/. each, many by private 
individuals, whose names are inscribed on the front of them, and others by different 
towns in the neighbourhood. Each house accommodates a family of forty lads, with a 
master and assLstaots, and consists of three large rooms ; the ground floor is only used 
as a workahop, the first and second floors often as play-rooms in wet weather^ and there 
also the boys have their meals; after supper their hammocks are let down, and each 
lad sleeps in his own bed, their heads being alternately in a different directton, to pre- 
vent their talking at night. The master of the family and his assistant sleep in alcoves 
commanding a view of each room. There are now five hundred and sixty boys in this 
establishment, who have entered at different ages from five to thirteen, very few, how- 
ever ^ under seven, but about half the number from that age to twelve, and none are 
allowed to remain beyond twenty. They have all been before the tribunals, or, as the 
French sayt acquitted * comme ayant agis sanf discernement i^ that is to say, wit\\so 
much of guilt attaching to them as to authorize the magistrates detaining them, under 
the sixty-sixth article of the criminal cQdei whenever there was any prospect of tlie'ir 
benefiting by such detention, or probability of a continuance of vicious habits if they 
restored them to their companions, or homes and parents, when possessed of any. 

** One hundred and ten of these five hundred and sixty boys are wooden shoemakers, 
joiners, farriers, locksmiths, ropemakcrs, leather shoemakers, blacksmiths, tailors, 
masons, cartwrigbts, gardeners, and servants attached to the sisters of charity, who 
attend the hospitals and preside in the kitchens ; and others who, in their turns, week 
after week, are engaged in the services, the boys performing every kind of labour required. 
The remainder, about four hundred and fifty, are agriculturists, and work on fifty 
hectares, or one hundred and twenty >thre« acres of land, belonging to the establish- 
.ment, and one hundred and fifty hectares more, which they farm. The land is fortu- 
nately good, and affords encouragement to the young workmen, who, instead of ac- 
quiring a fondness for labour, might become disgusted^ if their toil was thrown away on 
an ungrateful soil. 

" They have, also, detached farms managed by families ox colonies from the insti- 
tption ; and, as a reward, the best lads have this confidence reposed in them. 

*' The boys are decently and simply olothedt not as criminals, but all in the same 
kind of blouse apd costume* which would be easily recognised, if they endeavoured to 
esoape. They are taught, however, to consider it « disgrace to make such an attempt, 
when there are no guards or bolts to prevent them. Although most of the lads are taken 
from central prisons and houses of correction, where there is little discipline, and in 
raaoy a vicious and corrupting hut attractive liberty, it is only on their first entrance 
(hat any of them asked to be restored to their former prisons, where they bad fewer 
puaisUn^ents; an4 scarcely ^ny bl^ve endeavoured to escape, and those only at the com- 
mencement of their resideiice here, when, of course, regular labour and strict discipline 
would be irkspme to them.. 

" A few days' confinement in the solitary cells subdues the obstinacy of the teost 
viciouCf and aeon they take to their work, and become cont^ated and happy. Tbey are 
well fed^ — they have meat three times a week, and on other days soup ; vegettibl^, and 
half a pound pf good bread, three times a day. 

*• The directors, when they founded Mettray, selected twenty, three young: menof re- 

, spectable farmers' families In the neighbourhood, and educated them for the Important 

task of masters. This normal school is still continued as part of the ettabSihBilMJt, and 

out of the numerous scholars they select the best for their officers. They hay^i^nt a 
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constant supply of veil-trained, clever teewhers, whose principles and character they are 
well acqaainted with ; and the connection with their neighbours has in many ways an 
advantageous effect. 

" Notwithstanding this expense, and the boys seldom stayiag beyond three or four 
years — leaving, indeed, when their labour is most profitable — the Government allow- 
ance of sevenpence a day for each child is su£Scient, with what they earn, to cover all 
the expenses of the establishment. 

" Bach family elects, every month, two from their number, who are called freru 
ainiSf to assist the masters ; and so judiciously do they use this privilege, that it is very 
rarely that the directors exercise their power of revolting their election. 

" Everything is managed with military regularity. A trumpet rouses them in the 
morning j and after dressing, quickly arranging their hammocks, saying their morning 
prayers, and washing at the fountains, at the sound of the second trumpet they assemble 
for their work ; quickly and silently they obey the call, as those who are not silent, and 
the one who arrives the last, are marked with a bad ticket. They march to and from 
their work with military precision, to the sound of the trumpet, which prevents their 
acquiring the sluggish and indolent gait too often a characteristic of country labourers. 

" At this season of the year they work from half-past five to eight o'clock, when 
they have half an hour for breakfast and recreation, and then work again until one 
o'clock, when they have an hour for dinner and play; from two to four o'clock, 
when in this climate every peasant reposes, they attend a class in the schoolroom, 
where they are taught, for ten hours in the week, reading, writing, and accounts ; for 
two hours more their religious duties ; the same time is given to teach them singing, and, 
as a reward for good conduct, the instruments of the brass band, which are not only 
a treat, but often an advantage to the boys in their future career, as soldiers, or en- 
abling them to increase their weekly gains as labourers, by assisting in the music of the 
parish churches. 

" The lads are taught sitting, so that their bodies repose while their minds are occu- 
pied ; and thus refreshed, they are enabled to return with vigour to their work at four, 
and continue until eight o'clock, when they go to supper; and after their prayers and 
evening hymn, they have a few minutes' recreation, while their hammocks are preparing 
for bed-time, nine o'clock. 

" In the winter they work from two to about six, in the fields, and have two hours' 
class in the evening j and when the weather is bad, they break stones under the awnings 
between the houses, 

" Inuring the time allowed for play, they talk and do as they like ; but their masters 
and/rere« aines take care that they do not make use of gross language, swear, quarrel, 
or fight. I can testify that there is no restraint ; for I saw them during the time of 
recreation, and I never heard more hearty peals of laughter on any playground. There 
was mirth, innocence, and happiness in the sound ; and it prepossessed me more in 
favour of the institution than anything the intelligent master who went round with me 
said. Their hours of amusement are, however, turned to account : gymnastics strengthen 
their bodies ; they are also taught to work water engines, and frequently they have ren- 
dered great services in extinguishing fires in their neighbourhood. 

" ReBgious instruction is carefully given them every Sunday morning after mass, by 
their chaplain, and in the afternoon by one of their directors ; as it is only by such in- 
struction that they can be sensible of the errors of their previous ways. After religion, 
enaulation is the great principle by which reform is effdcted. Taking places is practised 
m the school. Their work is often given to them by the piece, and those who have be- 
haved well are allowed to go to the detached colonies, or are employed in the gardens, 
or such services of the establishment which are liked best by the boys. Occasionally they 
have examinations of the different workshops, and small pecuniary rewards given, which 
are kept for those who attain them until they leave the establishment. Emulation be- 
tween families is also encouraged, rewarding those who have had no punishments during 
the week ; and so useful is this esprit defamille, that some have been known to oblige 
their members to restore books which they had received for their good conduct when 
no JoDger deserving of them, and other families have required the expUblon' of incorri- 
gible boys, w"bo disgraced them by their bad conduct. The greatest incitement to good 
heh&viour is, however, the inscription on the tablet of honour. Three months* good 
conduct, without bad tickets, entitle them to, this privilege. Very many have been m- 
scribed on it fqur or five times, some more frequently, and others during the whole time 
°f^^^ detention. Those who behave themselves well for two years receive a ring of 
^^^h, Ni^ Xy^'^V^ names are written on the tablet. 

'^ There are slight punishments for ti-ivial o^ences ; buch as not alicwi^g the ofiluders 
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to join their pQmpaiuaiis dariog play-honrv* detaining them spUtarily in tb^ pi^lonrto 
afford them the opportunity of reflecting on their condact, and giving them at their 
meals nothing but dry black bread and water. The severe punishmenta are a degradation 
ii a frere aine, or erasure for those whose names are inscribed on the tablet of honour^ and 
solitary confinement in lighted or dark cells. In the former they are employed in making 
the heads of nails ; and daring the time they axe allowed to leave their cella eyery day, 
they Iiave to break stones. 

, " The lolitary cells are ingeniously arranged behind the chief altar of the chapel» so 
that when the curtain is drawn, s^nd the doors opened, they can hear and join the ser- 
vice, and lessons are in that manner read to aU of them at the same time. They say 
that the solitary confinement is much dreaded by the boys, but there was not f^ single 
cell occupied when I was there. The severest punishment, but which haa only been 
enforced two or three times, is expulsion from the establishment, sending th^m hack to 
jU^e central {urisons and houses of correction from whence they came. 
, " Wh^t, theoi is the result of this institution ? The influence of religious eiercises 
and instrnction, and the example of reformed and older boys ; the regular habits enforced 
by strict discipline; »the sight, perhaps, of rich crops and green fields, the work of their 
,pwn hands ; the love of labour thus judiciously instilled into their minds ; the cultivation 
of honQ^ra^e principles by a prudent emulation ; enrolment and erasure from the tables 
of honour and good conduct; and more especially the division of the establishment ioto 
small families, when the masters become^ as it were, fathers of the families, and Q^ita- 
rally take more interest in the boys, and understand their characters better, than if they 
all lived together in one room^-have had an efi'ect exceeding the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. That success has been acknowledged by the Govemmenti and similnr institutions 
.^re now formed and forming in various districts in France. 

'* The establishment of Mettray has only been founded ten years ; and notvith^tand- 
^ng the revolutions which have unsettled all the institutions of France, its prospcn'tj 
continues to increase. Of six hundred boys who have left, only thirty have^ falle^into 
their previous vicious career. About one hundred and thirty have entered into the ansy 
and navy. When their time of detention here expires, there is no difficulty in fin<^g 
employment for all. The farmers of the neighbourhood show rather an eagerness thaa 
otherwise to get workmen from Mettray ; and they may do so in perfect safetyi as their 
character for years is written on the tables. The highest on the list on the class of 
work, are of course the best workmen, and if the same names are found on the 
table of honour for good behaviour, they have the best guarantee for their future good 
condncL 

" Of one thousand and forty boys who bad entered the establishment up to January 
lst» l8iS|, five hundred and ninety-seven could not read ; and of these, five hundred 
and ^ixty h&ve learnt readiug, and nearly as many writing and accounts. They leave, 
then, the institution with some education, with a knowledge of farming, gardening, or 
a trade, and some of them with a little knowledge of music, with their ,minds reformed 
by the habits and discipline I have describedi and the constitutions of m&ny ir^tored 
after an infancy of misery and yice." 



ASILE AGRICOLE. 

I nscBNTLY visited at C^rnay (an insignificant place between Colmar and Mulhoase) an 
inst]tution called an Aiiile Agricale, It differs from that of Mettray and otbef^, in re- 
.ceiving, not condemned, but only destitute children, and ^uch as h^ve ahown evil and 
depraved propensities^ In 1847, a few benevolent gentlemen of the naighhovhood, 
.finding pauperism on the increase, and some sort of asylum ^ery much needed for the 
reception o^ orphans, and the children, of the poor allowed to contract habits of idjeuess 
and mendicity, determined to make an attempt to open ^ place of thia kind« A aociety 
vqs formed) <(nd a auitable fouodatfon fund raised; a house and a pieco af waite land 
were hired, whjther each member was entitled» on payment of IQO francs per annnm>to 
send ai^ orphan or neglected child, vi[hen the consent of the parenta could be ohtttined. 
Secondary r of coursot to religious ipftruction, the great means of reformation relied 
upon ifLas agricultunal ^emp^Py wept, aa at Mettray } but as here no absolute criminality 
could be inferred, nor, punishment supposed, the family system was much motra CfbcI/ 
g^rried x>ut. With this view, it was resolved that the number qf children ahould not 
^ceied thirty, in order that the personal, and as far as possible paternal, influence of 
the director . over each individual might not be. changed into the m^ro authority of a 
gftFAfnpi? ovjSE the miasp«. Th§ ex,^»t to which thi^ principle \9» h^en ^«iria4 o^tr '^<^' 
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of the most stiikliif featiuret of the establi$hmenty «iid !« reg^arded as that to wl^lch it it 
chiefly indebted for its SQcceiftfal results. The contact between the head of the house 
and every member of it, is immediate and constant. When I went to tisit the place with 
a member of ttie society, we fonnd M. Zweifel, the director, employed, flail in hand, in 
thrashing out his harvest, surrounded by a dozen of his children, armed with the same 
instrument. The whole party were singing at their work, and merrier' or happier 
labourers could not be seen. M. Zweifel is one of those men brought up in the severe 
practical school of Fellenberg and Wehali, the celebrated Swiss Agronomers, who can 
turn his hand to anything. With such assistance only as he can derive from one or two 
of the eldest boys, this one individual transacts the entire business of the whole estab- 
lishment. For a couple of hours, morning and evening, he instructa thirty boys, of all 
ages between eight and seventeen, some of whom have to learn their letters, whilst others 
are advanced to the elements of land surveying. The eahier^ shown to me of their 
writing, drawing of agricultural instruments from nature, plans, &o., &c., were most 
remarkable, when it is borne in mind that nearly all the pupils are handed over to M. 
Zweife! in a state of the lowest degradation and ignorance. 

Daring the day he is personally engaged with tbem in every deseription of fleld and 
garden labonr. By the eflbrts of his boys and his own, aided only by a single grown-up 
farm-servant, a large portion of the barren plain of Cemay has been brought into a 
state of high cultivation ; and the example stot of better and more soientiflc modes of 
agriculture has been of the most essential service to the small farmers of the locality, 
whilst the boon of providing them with steady and intelligent labourers is universally 
felt and acknowledged. 

Each child of sufficient age has a small garden allotted to him, which he is taught to 
cultivate both with flowers and profitable produce, and which he is allQwed to dispose of 
for his own benefit. 

By his especial desire every appearance of grandeur, such as is perhaps too often 
fomid in large public establishments, is carefully avoided, the buildings and all accommo- 
dations aro kept down to the level of the mere peasant's abode, only mfiintained with 
neatness and propriety. It has been too freqqtntly found that the grandiosity of such 
establishments, even as that at Mettray, has rendered the inmates discontented with mere 
cottage life. No uniform of any kind is adopted, and the fare is exactly such as the 
children have been used to at home. The institution has no pretension to being more 
than such as every parish might establish with case and benefit, and its object is to pre- 
vent pauperism and crime, rather than to correct them. 

On the rare occasion of a holiday, the director, accompanied by the whole t^^Qop, 
makes an excursion to some of the neighbouring woods or Vosges mountains, invites 
their curiosity, and instructs them in the names and qualities of the trees, quarries, &c„ 
^hich they fall in with. This life of incessant labour is led from year's end to year'a 
e^d, with never-ceasing heartiness and cheevfulness, by a man evidently of enlarged 
Ijnind, education, and ability, for a 8tipen4 only just raised from 1000 to 1^00 francs. 
Nothing but being heart and soul in the work oould ever induce a man to support the 
burden, and it says much for the system, that the initiation into it makea such teachers. 
In the garb of a peasant thrashing out corn, M. Zweifel handed to me copies of hie 
letters to Ministers and Prefects, which showed him, at least, fit to be their private 
secretary, if not to fill their plape- 

The practical results of the asylum are represented in the last (seventh) report of t^e 
president of the society and the directors, as of the most gratifying description. In six 
years, forty-one young persons have left it rescued from pauperism, and with acquire- 
wents and habits which enable them to gain an honest livelihood — an immense boon to 
A tma)l oemmiine. All of them had b^n placed out by the instHution, either as ap^ 
Keatices or with small farmers j of these, two only have turned out ill, the last case 
betng^that'of a young man exceptionally admitted at the age of sixteen years, and of 
whom nothing could be made under a mere voluntary system. 

In a country Kke Alsace, religious instruction was necessarily a difficulty. The 
Hsyluto^ thoU|(h founded entirely by Protestants, has always admitted the chUdreh of 
UthoUes, who form, indeed, the bulk of the lower population. M. Sweifd, a Protestant, 
^'^ li*^^ «f the most unafibcted piety, insisted upon the absolute necessity of hiaself, 
aspwtf dtfamilie, performing morning and evening prayers with «kU his children. The 
t k!^^ care was taken that these prbyers should contain nothing but wh^t was eooimon 

** '***'h religions. But, although the uttendance at mass by the Catholics was mast 
^Z'me, and Rf. le Cun$, equally with M- le Pasteur, have full liberty of religious jn- 
*??,^** offered hibo, I am sorry to say the Roihish clergy regard the institutfoTi with an 
* "'^)^* aad barasa rather than protect it. Some time ago the Cnt^ pr8>f«^ted ik' formal 
cQujpii^yi^ to the Prefect against it, as a whool of Proteataat propAgandism* A^ cpm» 
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mtosioii oompotled of Cafcfaolics was appointed to inspect it — the Cure was invited to 
RMtke his ohargeS) which amounted to the fact of the Catholic children having been 
absent from mass four times in the course of three years^ and of their assembling at inorn- 
in|f And enrening prayers with the Protestants. The absence at mass was found carefully 
noted !iiQd 6Z(4ained in the daily entries of the director, and the Cure was formally re- 
proveci hf those' of his CWn persuasion. — Ghtardian, 



CAUTIONS, AND COUNSELS. 

[From the Handbook for Readerg and Studenttt by Dr, Potier.'] 

1. " Always have some useful and pleasant book ready to take up in ' odd ends ' of 
tiitoue* A good part of life will otherwise be wasted. 'There is/ says Wyttenbach, * no 
buBi^cAS) : no juvooation whatever, which vrill not permit a man who has an inclination 
to i;ive. ft little time every day to the studies of his youth.' 

,2p** Be Bot alarmed because so many books are recommended. They are not all to 
be. read at onee, nor in a short time. ' Some travellers* says Bishop Hall, ' have more 
sh/rrun^ai the map than at the way ^ between both, how many stand still with their 
arms folded;' 

;3, .'* J>o not attempt t(^ read much or fast, *To call him well read who reads many 
aif,(hors,* says Bhaftesbary, ' is improper.' * Non rrfert quam multos libros/ says Seneca, 
' sed quam bonos habeas,* Says Locke, ' This is that which I think great readers are apt 
to ,be mistaken in $ those who haTe read of everything, are thought to understand every- 
thing too ; but it is not always so. Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of 
knowledge ; it is ihinkinff that makes what we read ours. JVe are of the ruminating 
kind^ and k is not enough to cram ourselves with a great load of collections ; unless we 
cbew them orer again, they will not give us strength and nourishment.' 

*< A mistake here is so common and so pernicious, that I add one more authority. 
Saya Dugald Stewart, ' Nothing, in truth, has sueh a tendency to weaken, not only tk 
powsrs (^invention, but the intellectual powers in general, as a habit of extensive and 
various reading without ebflbction. The activity and force of mind are gradually 
impaired^ in consequence of disuse ; and not un frequently all our principles and opinions 
cotme to he lost in the infinite multiplicity and discordancy of our acquired ideas. It 
requires courage indeed (as Helvetins has remarked) to remain ignorant of those useless 
subjects which are generally valued ; but it is a courage necessary to men who either 
loTa.the truth, or who aspire to establish a permanent reputation.' 

4. '* Do not become so far enslaved by. any system or course of study as to think it 
may- not be altered when alteration would contribute to the healthy and improving 
ac^ioa of :the mind. These systems begin by being our servants ; they sometimes end 
by becoioaing masters, and tyrannical masters they are. 

5. ** Beware, on the other hand, of frequent changes in your plan of study. This is 
the besetting sin of young persons. ' The man who resolves,' says Wirt, ' but suffers 
his resolution to be changed by the first counter-suggestion of a friend ; who fluctuates 
from jopinion to opinion, from plan to plan, and veers like a weathercock to every point 
of ihe> compass with every breath of caprice that blows, can never accomplish anything 
great Or ulscfol. Instead of being progressive in anything, he will be at best stationary, 
and joaore probably retrograde in all. It is only the man who carries into his pursuits 
that great quality which Lucan ascribes to Csesar, neseia virtus stare loco, who first 
consults wisely, then resolves firmly, and then executes his purpose with inflexible per- 
seteranee^ undismayed by Uiose petty difficulties which daunt a weaker spirit, that can 
advance to> eminence in any line. Let us take, by way of illustration, tlie case of a 
student. He commences the study of the dead languages; presently comes a friend, 
who tells him he is wasting his time, and that, instead of obsolete words, he had much 
better -employ himself in acquiring new ideas. He changes his plan, and sets to work 
at the mathematics. Then comes another friend, who asks him, with a grave and 
sapient face, whether he intends to become a professor in a college; because, if he does 
not, he is misemploying his time ; and that, for the business of life, common mathema- 
tics is quite eneugh of the mathematics. He throws up his Euclid, and addresses him- 
self to some other study, which, in its turn, is again relinquished on some equally wise 
suggestion ; - and thus life is spent in changing his plans. You cannot but perceive the 
folly of this course ; and the worst effect of it is, the fixing on your mind a habit of 
indecision^ sufficient in itself to blast the fairest prospects. No, take your course 
vrisely but firmly ; and, having taken it, hold upon it with heroic resolution, and tiie 
Alps and Pyrenees will sink before you. The whole empire of learning will be at your 
feeti while those who set oat with you, but stopped to change their plans/ are yet em- 
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ployed in the very profitable business of cbangiog their plans. Let your moAto b0»> 
Perseverando vinces. Practise upon it, aud you will be convinced of its valoe by the 
distingnished eminence to which it will conduct you/ 

6. ** Read always the best and most recent book on the subject which yoa wish to 
investigate. ' You are to remember/ says Pliny the younger* ' that the most approved 
authors of each sort are to be carefully chosen » for, as it has been wdl observed, though 
we should read much, we should not read many authors.' 

7. " Study suhjects rather than books ; therefore compare different authors on the 
same subjects ; the statements of authors with information collected from other sources ; 
and the conclusions drawn by a writer with the rules of sound logic. ' Learning/ says 
Feltham, ' falls far short of wisdom ; nay, so far, tiiat yoa scarcely find a greater fool 
than is sometimes a mere scholar/ 

- 8. ** Seek opportunities to fvHte and converse on subjects about which you read. 
' Reading/ says Bacon, ' maketh a/u// man, conversation a ready man, and writing an 
exact man.' Another benefit of conversation is touched upon by Feltham : ' Men com" 
uonly write more formally than they practise. From conversing only with books, they 
fall into affectation and pedantry;' and, he might have added, into many mistakes.' 
' He who is made up of the press and the pen shall be sure to beddieulous. Company 
and conversation are the best instructors for a noble nature.' ' An engagement and com- 
bating of wits,' says Erasmus, ' does in an extraordinary manner both show the strength 
of geniuses, rouses them and augments them. If you are in doubt of anything, do nbt 
be ashamed to ask, or, if you have committed an error, be corrected/ 

9. " Accustom yourself to refer whatever you read to the general head to which it 
belongs, and trace it, if a fact, to the principle it involves or illustrates ; if a prioeiple) 
to the facts which it produces or explains. ' I may venture to assert,' says Mr. Starkie, • 
speaking of the study of the law, and the remark is equally applicable to other studies, 

' that there is nothing which more effectually facilitates the study of the law than the^ 
constant habit, on the part of the student, of attempting to trace and rednee what he 
learns by reading or by practice to its appropriate principle. Cases apparently remote 
by this means are made to illustrate and explain each other. Every additional acquisi^ 
tioa adds strength to the principle which it supports and illustratea ; and ikue the stu- 
dent becomes armed with principles and conclusions of important and constant use in ' 
forensic warfare, and possesses a power, from the united support of a principle, fortified 
by a number of dependent cases and illustrations ; while the desultory, non-digesting - 
reader, the man of indices and abridgments, is unable to bear in his mind a multiplicity 
of, to him, unconnected cases : and could he recollect them, would be unable to make 
use of them if he failed to find one exactly suited to his purpose.' 

10. ** Endeavour to find opportunities to use your knowledge, and to apply it in prae- 
tice. ' They proceed right well in all knowledge,' says Bacon, * which do couple stndy 
with their practice, and do not first study altogether and then practise altogetberi' 

11. '* Strive, by frequent reviews, to keep your knowledge always at command* 
' What booteth,' says an old writer, ' to read much, which te a weariness to the flesh ; 
to meditate often, which is a burden to the mind ; to learn daily, with increase of know*' 
ledge, when he is to seek for what he hath learned, and perhaps then, especiatty when 
be hath most need thereof ? Without this, our studies are but lost labour/ f One of . 
the profoundest and most versatile scholars in England,'* says Mr. Warren, in his Law 
Studies, ' has a prodigious memory, which the author once told him was a magesine 
stored with wealth from every department of knowledge. *' I am not surprised at it," 
he added, *' nor would you be, or any one that knew the pains I have taken in teleetmy 
and depositing what you call my * wealth.' I take care always to ascertain the vaiue of 
what I look at, and, if satisfied on that score, I most carefully stow it away. I pay, bed- 
sides, frequent visits to my ' magazine,' and keep an inventory of at least etery thing ' 
important; which. I frequently compare with my stores. It is, bowever, the ayStematio ' 
disposition and arrangement I adopt which lightens the labours of memory. I was by 
no means remarkable for memory when young; on the contrary, I \ras considered rather 
defective on that score." « • 

12. " Dare to be ignorant of many things. * In a celebrated satire ('' The Pursuits • 
of Literature "), much read in my youth,' says De Quincy, ' and which I myself read 
about twenty-five years ago, I remember one counsel there addressed to young meir, but 
in fact of universal application. " I call upon them," said the author, ^' to dare to be 
ignorant of many things " — a wise counsel, and justly expressed ; for it requires much 
courage to forsake popular paths of knowledge, merely upon a conviction that they are 
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not favourable to the ultimate endi of knowledge. In you, however, thai sort of courage 
may be preaamed ; but how will you ** dare to be ignorant ** of many things, in opposi- 
tion to the cravings of your mind ? Simply thus : destroy these false cravings by intro- 
ducing a healthier state of the organ. A good teheme ofttudy will toon show Use^ to 
be sueh by thit one /e«/— that it will exclude as powerfully as it will appropriate; it 
will be a system of repulsion no less than of attraction ; once thoroughly possessed 
and occupied by the deep and genial pleasures of one truly intellectual pursuit, you 
will be easy and indifferent to all others that had previously teased you with transient 
excitement/ '' 



FASHION IN WORDS. 

Thbrb is a fashion in words, as well as in dress, or in food, or in medicine. Men and 
women dress and feed imd physio themselves according to modee which rome in, no one 
knows how, «M taktii up no OM oan tell why^ and are laid down when they are worn out 
The fbtkion of words» lik« other fkshions, will of coutso hnvo its follien and its whims. 
Men will talk and writt absurdly as well as dress so ) and woe betide the unhappy word 
that anyhow gets to be a pet of the newspaper press !^>»there is no end of the duty it has to 
do. Some new or foreign word is introduced, or some ftew use of wn old one, sAd then it is 
sure to meet us M every torn, fitly or unfitly^repeated in all eonneotioni and over and 
over again, as if that was the very word th6 world had been in Want of ih all ages tihM 
Adam gave bauios to fell cattle, and to the fowl of the air, And to every bea^t of the fi^Id, 
or sineo language was ceofoaAded on the plaitt in the land of Bhlnan Men ttee the new 
term as if &ey had to make up for the want of it so long, or ns the child with its neir 
watch takes such frequent note of time. For the iftost part, these follies of fashion in 
words are simply ludicrous and short^-Uved corruptions of gpeech, whi<:h tra mi^t be 
well content to imtto at and s«y nothing* But sometimes ther« is another objeclmto 
them \ and it is this that leads tts to say fe very few words on tho subjeot — bf vrtf it 
least of protest* There are words which have beeome specially familiar to the eye, lo 
the ear, Ctnd to onr thoughts, in their scriptural use, or by connection with some boly 
theme of our faith. To sttefe use, it is troe^ they are not limited, but admit of otiier 
applications. Still, fron^ long •ssooiation-^suoK as greatly controls our thoughts-^tlicy 
are chiefiy thought of in their sacred nie. Now what seems to us worthy of rotnark &nd 
of reflection is, that this sacred use may beeome ittpaired, and the sense of reverence 
unconsciously weakened or confused by use of a colloquial kind, and for oth^r purposes 
at the same time. This diversion of the words from their sacred and scHphiril ofriploy" 
ment is in most cases wholly nnnecetsery. Our speech is copious enough to tove us 
from thus putting the wOrd on donble duty-^one duty in things apportaining to beaveD, 
and another in thlngi appertaining to eaiih* Our meaning will) perhaps, be clesrerv 
when exemplified by such words ai ** exodus^" ^*adt^t** and '' fnccrnd/iOfi,"— ^11 
susceptible indeed of other %ses besides those which associate them so intimately with 
holy .doctrine and history* They have, as it were, a savour of the Bible about them, 
and is it not better that that should be kept intact and pure fh)m an/ other, and neces- 
sarily lower, assodiation ? The migration that is constantly going on fh>fti Ireland wis 
called by somebody or other An e^toduif and certninly it is a great poim^'-out of n people, 
but we would rather leave the term alone in the Bible, nlthough the nngry Celt, looking 
back to Ghreat Britain as a land of Pharaohs, and looking fbrward to America as a land 
of promise, may find a fitness in It^ But this pet word seems to be in a fair way of 
being employed to express any sort of emigration or out-going. The other day, when 
President Pierce and his seoretaries left Washington to attend the opening of tho Crystal 
Palace at New York, the Govornment newspaper spdke of '* the kte iJtodue vf ikt 
PtHtdeni And hi* Cabinet %** Surely the folly Of fashion cannot go beyond this; and 
having patiently borne the abuse up to such a point, we make this effort to relegAte the 
word to its old-fashioned and Bible service.-^ TAe Reyietw (Amerloan Paper). 
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Mr. Levy's article will appear in an terly Number. 

If our Yorkshire correspondent will favour us with his solution to the question hs 
refers to in the ** Student," his request shall have due consideration. 
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HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE HEALTH OF THE 

TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

{Continued Jrom p. 360.) 

The facetious writer of " Tristram Shandy " compared the connection be- 
tween the body and the mind to that existing between a coat and its lining, 
— " if you rumple the one, you rumple the other." This homely expression 
is as true as it is quaint, and characteristic of its author ; and we now come 
to consider the means best calculated to keep the body in good health, 
and free from " rumple," that the mind may be in a state fitted for use- 
ful and profitable exercise. 

The term hygiene (from vyiaivu), lam well : vide Hooper's Med. Diet., 
vyiaivu), I am well) includes a variety of subjects and considerations, 
differing according to the age, sex, cUmate, temperament, and occupation 
of the individual ; but it is a subject which demands attention, at present 
only, so far as those of studious and sedentary habits are concerned. 

It has been shown, that no one organ can be long and constantly exer- 
cised whilst others are neglected, without leading to some evident derange- 
ment of health ; and that such derangements are, in severity and signifi- 
cance, proportioned to the importance of the function of the organ dver- 
ta&ed or abused. 

Now, as the brain is the organ by which the teacher imparts knowledge, 
and by the use of which the pupil receives and retains it ; and as the brain 
is also the grand centre of the nervous system, governing the action of the 
heart, and consequently indirectly affecting the nutrition and repair of the 
whole body, the first thing to be considered is [the means by which its in- 
tegrity may be preserved. But it is necessary, for the nutrition and repair 
of the brain itself, that its vessels should receive a regular and sufficient 
supply of pure blood ; and as the blood is sent through the lungs to be 
purified and vitalized, it is evident that the inhalation of a pure and whole- 
some atmosphere is a consideration of great importance. 

Without going into any minute analysis of the atmosphere, it will be 
sufficient for our purpose to state, that its fitness for the purposes of life 
depends upon a proper proportion of the element called oxygen, and that 
Its impurity is consequent upon its containing too much carbonic acid 
and other noxious gases. "When the lungs are expanded with air dur- 
ing the act of inhalation, a chemical process takes place. The oxygen of 
the atmosphere combines with the blood and displaces the carbon with 
which it has become charged while circulating thrpugh the body ; and this 
carbon becoming combined with a certain amount of oxygen, is exhaled in 
the form of carbonic acid gas. And as a certain amount of heat is evolved 
during this process, the chemical changes which take place in the lungs 
during the processes of inhalation and exhalation have, with every appear- 
ance of truth, been assigned as the source of animal heat — the natural heat 
('f the body. That carbonic acid is given off during the act of exhaling 
^y be proved by a very simple experiment. Take a glass containing a 
portlt>u of common lime water, and on breathing several times upon the 
surface ot i\^ fluid it will be found coated with a thin film of carbonate ^f 
lime (common chalf.) . The formation of this white film is explained thus : 
ine hme water contains a hmall portion of pure lime, in solution ; but the 
moment it comes in contact with carbonic acid, an insoluble compound, 
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naarbofliate of lime, is formed, and for a time floats on the siitfKce of the 

If the glass containing tlie lime water is exposed in a crowded school- 
rootti, or in any other place where several people are breathing at'th^ featne 
time; it will soon become milky, and deposit a sediment ^ompoised df com- 
\nm chalk. That the inhalation of carbonic acid gas, or' ^ catbco'etted 
hydrogen, is poisonous has beeh repeatedly and fatally proTcdj by the'eflRfects 
of charcoal or coke-burning stoves, in churches and othter large buildibgir, 
itupor having instantly come on, and death from asphyxia quickly fol- 
Jowed its inhalation. 

' B^g a dailjr attendant at the Piluper Infant Establishment kt l\^btiflg, 
in Surrey, in the year 1849, when nearly 300 yoang children iii A Veify few 
days became victims to a peculiar form of cholera, the predisjposibgciuses 
lb" which were crowded dormitories and imjsure air, (not want of fobd, fts 
wits" reported and believed at the time,) we had a fair opportunity of nbtiiig 
•the' manner in tvhich their effects were produced, and, we hope,, of collect- 
ing a few facts which may be of service to others who hkve a nuitib^' of 
'Children utider their care. • r 

'•The "first consideration, then, regarding the health botli' of teacher «tid 
pupil, is air — ^pure, fresh; wholesome air — without which evfeh the Vege- 
tabl^e kingdom droop and fade ; and the deprivation of wh'ifch an the 'htrtian 
liribject viti^^s and depresses the whole system, and rendiera it obrioxfeos 
to iarious debilitatitig diseases. And it must be rememberefd, that as fte 
yidurijj Sapling i^ flipped hj the frost, and broken down by the gale \rfiicli 
Hrhistles harmlessly among the boughs of the sturdy oak ; so the yotiiig 
•require more' of the invigoi-ating infiuehce, and more reicdily'sufRirfrbtti the 
*^ant of a wholesome atmosphere, than the healthy adult., Ifi k w^H-tptt- 
^ducled schbol there is always sufficient time for the enjoyment of fresh 
•air in th^ intervals between the hours of study ; and the bnly jiiiecaiitioiis 
Aeee^sa^ to be observed during the day, are to prevent' the temperature of 
-the school-room from becoming too high, and to take care that its tixii- 
^pants are n6t exposed t6 sudden transitions from heat' to cold*." ^Wtitt 
Hot adVocateis for many of the hardships which some boy$ ' ftre ' itaitd^ to 
•.nttdehgol during the winter months, on the plea of "hardening*''' thctn-; 
^Ut it certainly seems more conducive to health; that a folifust bor shbtild 
be itbleto warm himself by active exercise in a good open 'pTay-'groatii 
thaii by nestling over a fire ; besides, the increased circulatioh and! general 
'Wartrith' itiddCed by 6xei*cise is 6ii ejicellent preVehtiVe' bf'CliilblalWi' ail3 
*othier painfnl wintry reminiscences: Great attention shdtfld bCpaiJi tl6 ihe 
vetitlfetion df the dormitories ih which boys sleep, for, durihg'ljhe f«^b't, 
hitirfe air is breathed, the- temperature of the body in^rcasi^d, ahd'iribr^ii#pti- 
'Htie^ are thrown off from the luu^s and 'the skin than dUrfhg tW cW : 
b^nccf^e nmtaber of occupants for a sleeping-room should be ^itliC^d' to tfet 
•^r'Which the apartmwJt will contain a sufficient quantity ttf'' air' tld ^ttjijily 
the night's cdnsuiription^ and the room should also be'feb prtVi^ioed that at 
Any time a current of air may be made to circulate through it! ' A dbrmj- 
Uory, lifi' addition to a dOdr and a fire-place, should (if'd Ibit^ *pom) h^vc 
"Windows oii^achf side, contrived to open atthetop?' s6'thiAt^hey to^JJ^ 
>aito open alldaydhring f^oUrable weather, and,'if n^ss^j'Aji'ig^^^ 
'tiight in ddse ttnd sultry states of the atmosphere, miboixtr '^^^^^b['^'^^ 

'inmate* to « drrtilght <]>f air. ' '',1' 7, 

In a room ten feet high there should bo «fc ^eft^ sit .C%a,r f^kb 'ormte 
b^t?«teea each bed r for more rett»(fti* than one; eiichboy^anld'ft^e^abed, 
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mihpvit ^rtaim OX handling of any kind, to himself; each boy, on kavng 
his bed in the morning, should be directed to throw all the clothes oS bis 
bed, as by these means the sheets, &c., become exposed to aif, «Ad the 
proper re*making of the bed is insured. The chamber-maid should be 
obliged to perform all her duties in a strict ax\d (?leaply manner } pi^qne of 
•the ^ppaTel worn during the day should be allowed to, be used as a coyei^i^ 
during the pi^t, and the boys themselves should be taught to be as cleanly 
as possible in thei^ habits. By the obsenrance of these, and other prepaur 
tion^, founded on the principle t/iat the ^ame ajr should not ^0 tmce inr 
spired, and that all exhalations from the human body shpuld ^d avpidedts 
the myorninff will bring with it new vigour ^nd mentfil ap^jtu^e f<^;>the 
studies of the, day, the result of healthtul apd .refreshing slumber ; . bu^ -if, 
on, the other hand, the application of the above-mentioned prinpipJ^.JB 
neglected^ the sleepers wUl awake with a furred tongue, aa >ii;ijpl^f^a(9|t 
taste, , ip the mouth, heavy eyelids, and general drow;»iness and. (^ebil^ty, 
sbo\K:ipg the depressing effects of impure air on the brain and nervqf^s 
system. If this state of things is allowed to continue;,! the ruddy h^e ^ 
health will soon give place to the paleness of debility.; bowel complainti^ 
sore heads, and other skin diseases will become prevalent,, and t^ereiwill 
a)w^ys be some unfortunate pupil on the sick list. 

£;xerQise is qlosely allied to fresh air as a means for promoting- h^l^ 
and next requires to be considered. So much has been written on. this 
subject, and so many kinds and systems of exercise have been devisecij thf^. 
little, njeed be said at present* Healthy boys can always find plenty of 91)^ 
door sports to amuse them at all times of the year, and within proper 
bounds those kinds of athletic amusei^nents in which they feel an i^t^r^e^i, 
and wbicb aije only governed by " the laws of the game," appearto be mpj^ 
calculated to relax the mind and invigcnrate the body than any system.pf 
calist^henics. A systematic course of exercise savours of r^sti'ictiong^ aq4 
the te^m itsel,f has not a very amusing sound. Care should be taken th%t 
those of high spii^it, but feeble body, do not overtax their physical energiiE)s 
in thi^ir attempts to equal or excel those of stronger frame. The lifting. qf 
heavy weights, 9,Xid games in which the head hangs downwards^ should be 
interdicted : from the former, injuries of the loins and rupture baTie resulte4 ; 
from the latter, a disordered state of the circulation within the h^ad. Thp^ 
kinds, of sport should be. encouraged which tend tp opfu the chest an4 Q^- 
ercise the muscles of the chest and shoulders ; by exercises of this kiiudtho 
tendency to stopping and hanging the shoulders forward upon th^ chc^a^r.to 
wl^iiqh boys are prone when sitting at their desks, is counteraqted,(.and tj^e 
lung^ being properly expanded receive th^ir full quantity of air. . To i^luUji, 
and likewise to boys of sufficient maturity, when convenience is at hand» 
and they are under competent care, swimming is an excsellent execciseri jt 
9^ls into play all the muscles, especially those of the chest and arms^;, csf- 
pands the lungs ; dean&es the skin ; and, even apart from these consideni- 
tions, i^ always a pleasing and often a most valuable acquisition. = ♦ 

Tbe /next subject to be noticed is the important one of diet ; and, *' ifi 
limney\ a shprt quotation from Boerhaave's Qommentaries ivUl Qxpre?s,a 
8reat deal.of meaning, and show the absurdity of many popular faH«u?i#s 
on ^is subject. He soys : " To say that any article of diet is wholesome -or 
uuwhole&tnane^ without knowing the constitution and circumstances of. the 
person for whom it is intended, is like the sailor saving the wind is fair .<?r 
unto Tvithout knowing ^W.pQj:t whUher he is bound." . . 1 

The gqod old simple rul^ for the diet of schoolboys is goodi ptei»» Wtrl- 
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tlmis food, !n modei^te quantities at regular intervals. If speaking of tl\e 
diet proper for the healthy adult, the word *' substantial" might be intro- 
duced : bat as this term has sometimes been applied to yery heavy and in- 
digestible substances, it appears to be somewhat ambiguous and indefinite; 
besides, it will readily be admitted, that if any article of food is good and 
nntritious, it is likewise sufficiently substantial. There are those who ad- 
Tooate the indiscriminate feeding of children ; and we once heard a worthy 
coroner from his chair of office state, *^ that children put out to be taken 
eare of, should, as regards food, be treated like horses turned out to grass, 
and allowed to eat as much as they liked." But those who advocate this plan 
forget two very important considerations : 1st, that the stomach, like every 
other organ and part of the body, reouires a period of repose after active 
exercise ; and, 2nd, that the stomach will only furnish gastric fluid suffi- 
cient for the digestion of a quantity of food proportioned to the wants of 
the system, and that any excess remaining in the stomach after this pro- 
cess is completed becomes a source of irritation, and undergoes decompo- 
sition and putrefaction the same as other organic substances do when ex- 
posed to the influence of warmth and moisture. It has been before stated, 
that the stomach is dependant upon the brain for a sufficient supply of 
nervous energy wherewith to perform its functions ; and that hunger, or the 
desire for food, is entirely a nervous sensation, and dependant on the same 
ipflnence, if proved by the fact, that the emotions of joy or grief, or the 
. sudden receipt of unwelcome news, 'will instantly destroy the most ravenous 
appetite. Now, from these facts an important and applicable precaution 
may be deduced : it is, that boys should not at once run from the school- 
room to the dining-hall, but that a short time should be allowed for the 
stomach to receive its share of nervous power before being called upon to 
perform the act of digestion. When this precaution is neglected, hiccup, 
and pain as the food is swallowed, showing irregular contraction of the 
stomach, is a common result. It must also be borne in mind, that the 
stomach acts but feebly upon large or undivided masses of food, and there- 
foi^ great care should be taken that boys masticate their food well ; not 
bolt it, as many youngsters do, either from pure greediness or from a desire 
to despatch the meal as quickly as possible. 

That the process .of digestion may be perfectly performed, it is also 
necessaiy that the intervals between meals should be of regular duration : 
the stomach may be habituated to a systematic exercise of its functions, 
and the habits upon which such a system is founded should be so arranged 
as to be conducive to health. The late Mr. Abernethy insisted that the 
stGlmach should not only be allowed a sufficient time to digest food, but 
likewise that a further period should be allowed for the stomach to rest 
after its labour ; and his rule, slightly modified to suit the peculiar physical 
condition of the young, is very applicable to our subject. The stomach of 
a •' growing boy '* digests food jnore rapidly than that of the mature adult ; 
and therefore the time allowed for this organ to perform its functions, and 
the period allotted for repose after the act is performed — the two periods 
comprising the intervals between meals — should be less in the boy than in 
thfe man. But in regulating the periods for taking food there are oth«?^ 
circumstances to be considered besides those just mentioned. A ^1 ^^ 
man, whose occupation is carried on in the open air, whose 3!«t*scTes are m 
active exercise, and whose heart, under the influ<»^e of his incre^ed 
respiration, is beating rapidly, digests and assimilates his food sopn^ t^ao 
one whose occupation is sedentary, and whose brain is working harder 
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than his muscles. Hence, a schoolboy requires more time to digest his 
food, and a longer period for the stomach to recover its tone, than a youth 
of the same age who ramhles about the fields, indulges in athletic exerciseSj 
and "whistles for want of thought.'^ The kind of food taken at any one 
meal must also be taken into consideration in apportioning the period to 
elapse before another is eaten. For instance, the stomach will sooner, with 
less exertion and consequently with less want of repose, digest a light 
breakfast of bread and milk than a substantial dinner of beef and potatoes ; 
and therefore the breakfast should be looked upon as a meal required to 
supply the loss by exhalation and secretion during the night, and dinner as 
the source from which the various elements necessary for the growth and 
support of the body should be derived, and for the assimilation of these 
elements a sufficient time should be given after the process of digestion is 
concluded. Again, healthy sleep implies rest of body, mind, nervous 
system, and every organ of the body, excepting those of involuntary motion — 
such as the heart, lungs, &c. ; therefore, during sleep, the stomach should 
have little or nothing to do beyond the function of secreting fluids neces- 
sary for its own restoration and integrity : hence, taking a quantity of food 
before retiring for the night is highly improper, especially for the yoraig. 
The younger a child is the more it sleeps, and the more it sleeps the 
quicker it grows, because the processes of growth and restoration are ex* 
tremely active during sleep ; and this law of nature is in force, but gradu- 
ally Hmited^ until the stature of manhood is attained. The nervous system 
cannot supply sufficient energy to enable the stomach to digest and assi- 
milate food^ and likewise to support the growth of the body at the same 
time ; and therefore, during that period of life when the growth of the 
body increases most rapidly, the nervous system requires to be least en- 
gaged upon other employments.. Upon a consideration of these facts, 
some general rule may be formed to guide us in fixing proper meal-times 
for the young, and (making exceptions for age, sex, temperament, and pre- 
vious habits,) the following appears to be founded upon correct physiolo- 
gical principles : — ^That the lighter the meal, the shorter, and the more 
substantial, the longer the interval ; hence, the time between breakfast and 
dinner should be shorter than the period between dinner and the last meal 
of the day, and the last meal of the day should be so arranged as not to 
interfere with the hour of rest. If boys breakfast at eight a.m. (the food 
being of a light and nutritious kind), and from two to three hours is 
allowed for digestion, and from one to two for the stomach to rest itfelf, 
the dinner-hour will be about one p.m., and the last meal of the day will 
be between the hours of five and seven o'clock, governed by the circum- 
stances before mentioned. A moderate quantity of food, well and properly 
digested, supports the system and maintains the health better than a larger 
amount imperfectly digested, and consequently badly assimilated ; and it 
is a melancholy truth, that among the higher and middle classes of society 
more children die from the effects of over and injudicious feeding, than 
among the lower from privation and want of food. Leaving the individual 
application of the principles already explained to those who have more 
^specially the charge of the young, we now come to consider the kinds of 
food lo^st fitted for digestion and nutrition. All remarks made on this sub- 
ject must bt> understood in accordance with the meaning of our previous 
quotation from Boorhaave, for boyhood being initiatory to manhood, there 
are the same differences of constitution and habit to be considered, although 
perhaps in a minor and less confirmed degree. 
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It will not be uninteresting to trace the various processes by which the 
juices of the earth become appropriated and changed^ so as to constitate 
food fitted for the use of man. The herbs of the field and the vegetables 
of the kitchen -garden, in their young but minute seeds, and tender 
shoots, receive nourishment from the earth, and fostered by the .iufluence 
of light, warmth, and moisture, become fitted for the sustenance of man and 
beast. Grasses and other herbage are eaten by cloven-footed and rumi- 
nating animals, and being digested, and their nutritious portions assimi- 
lated, they advance another stage in organization and become animal food ; 
the most substantial and nutritious of the various articles of diet consamed 
by the only naturally omniverous animal in creation — man. And thus it 
is, that by the various processes of vegetable and animal life, increasing in 
, organization as they proceed, the elements contained in the juices of tbe 
earth, and the atmosphere surrounding it, become muscles, thews, and 
sinews. That beautiful passage of Holy Writ, which reminds us that our 
mortal bodies are formed from the dust of the earth, is not so purely figur- 
ative as the careless and unthinking reader would imagine. It will be 
evident, from the brief sketch just given, that the lower in organization any 
article of food is, the less it is fitted for the nutrition o/*, and assimilation 
to, the human being. But it does not follow, that because any article of 
diet contains but a small quantity of nutriment in proportion to its boUc 
that it is likewise indigestible ; nor is it in accordance with observation tni 
fact, that the most substantial and nutritious food is at all times tbe best 
fitted for the stomach. The more perfectly organized any substance sub- 
mitted to the action of the stomach, the longer is the period required for 
its digestion, and the greater the exertion required for the proper perforin- 
ance of this act ; hence, food ought in its nature to be suited to the power 
of the stomach called upon to digest it. The stomach of the schoolboy, or 
the man of sedentary habits, may digest bread and milk, or roast mutton 
and potatoes ; but would be ill at ease with the wedges of cheese, hmiks of 
bread, tankards of ale, and slices of bacon, consumed by the ploughboy and 
farm-labourer. Now as boys readily digest and assimilate food, their diet 
should be composed of articles whose nature most nearly approaches tbe 
wants of the system, and therefore good cows* milk, being midway between 
the imperfect organization of vegetables and the more perfect maturity of 
animal life, is an excellent article of diet. Home-baked bread and good 
milk have been reckoned the "boy's breakfast" for generations, and a 
more wholesome meal cannot be furnished. If, from indulgence or habit, 
tea or cofice are taken, an egg, or a small portion of animal food, ought to 
accompany it. But milk, as containing all the elements required for the 
formation of bone and muscle, should be preferred. Good fresh butter, in 
moderate quantity, is a'wholesome adjuvant for boys : in the adult, liable to 
dyspeptic symptoms, it may cause acidity ; but the stomach of a healthy 
boy digests it too soon for any chemical changes to take place. The aboTC 
remarks refer to the first meal of the day — breakfast— and must be modified 
to suit different circumstances, bearing in mind that early in the morning 
the stomach has not become perfectly roused from its repose, and therefore 
does not possess sufiicient power to digest a heavy or bulky meal. A|t»f 
allowing a proper period of time for breakfast to be digested, ^nd Jill«^^® 
for the stomach to recruit its tone, according to the principles J?cAre n^®"" 
tioned, the next meal to be thought of is dinner. By tb.© hour of nOon the 
mental and physical powers of the body have been called into active exer- 
cise, and therefore the first post-meridian meal requires to he composed of 
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fbo3 which not only i*estotes hut likewise suppbrts the yarfbua'procfesiis of 
nutrition and assimilation. Animal food is now required'; ahd asatnc/Al 
composed of a mixture of meat and vegetable w more readily digested/ *nd 
furniihes tnore of the elements of which the body is eotnposedj' than dne 
entirely of one or the other, some esculent should fbttn a part of this 
.ineal. ' :....,) 

* A few remarks on the digestibility of Taricfus kindd of food wiA be mtfre 

appllcaWe than any generS rule regarding the different atrtides bf diiet 

; best fitted fpr dinner. It is quite true that man is an ottinivorous 'ahimd, 

'and iippropriat^s productions from th6 animal, vegetable, And mineWll 'Idnl^- 

dom^yhilt his organs of digestion have more resemblance to th^ digefstive 

prgans of animftls purely carnivorous than to those of any other class.' -It 

is well knoWn that flatulence, acidity, and other unpleasant sdn6atibrii,-Aye 

^ a ciommon result of food composed entirely of vegetable substances' ; 

showing that they are imperfectly digested and iwpidly decomposed fn the 

stomach. Still, a mixture of animal and vegetable food is wholesbnib. 

Ripe and well-boiled vegetables contain many elements whicfh are ti^eftil 

for the growth and reparation of the body; And they likewise helji ' to 

. dilute and assist the digestion of more solid and nutHtious matter^: "'All 

animal substances which have been submitted td any artifitjial process 'fjfe- 

' fore beiiig cooked becopi^ indigestible in prbportipn to the extfeilt' aiid 

. compGciation of the process. Hence ham, salt beef, cured tbnguie,''<Krld 

pickled' meats or fish, rendered but slightly lli^ble to the putrefactive prt)- 

, cess by the application of agents \>Aiich comigate' their nbi'es and coagii- 

lat^ their juices, become unwholesome in proportion to the length of trriie 

they are ptepared to keep. Generally speaking, good middle-aged intittob, 

neither too near the tender flesh of the- lamb nor partaki'hg too much 'of 

the toughness of a patriarch of the flock, is the m<i)st nutritiotis and reiidily 

. digested of aU kinds of animal food. Beef, is next in dige&tlbility'td ihUt- 

ton, aridpprk in any form the most unwholesome of any kind of janlAljal 

food; /5f7ie flesh of young animals is not so digestible as' thato^-nJoi'e 

mature 6nes, and roastecTmeats are more nutritioiis, mowi ea^ify a^felftii- 

lated, and less liable tQ fermentation and other chemical decomposlt?otes, 

! th^n t^ibse boiled or stewed. ' Indeed, stewed meats; chemieatty c(!ynsidtt'^d, 

J arelittleibeit^r than portions of palatable leather. FWi^h 'Mi ife' by-'no 

p means a tad article of diet; but the quantity of mattei^ digested and' iissi- 

. milated is so small in proportion to the amount taken, that' a'rilt^fcil'^tfotti- 

.posed! entirely of this article, ilthougli for a period it occupies ihie 'itbteri^h 

and removes the sen^ieition of hunger,' dbes not affotd niuch snpporft'td the 

' . ;. trhe'.aW^ Remarks, slighltlynibdifled', apply to ^Jtme^poiilery; fidi'-iblit 

. rithQUgV these lighter articles of fbdddo not ftilly supply tlW^'iwantfe of "Che 

, , system, in robust health, they are admirably fitted for the 'd^billtbted; «nd 

. in^ ttie coijvaliesi^ent stage of acnt6 diseases. " The nutritiotis' 'pd¥tloiiS*^of 

fish and poultry are, in their composition, teiy similar tb'thi^ tit ^eisW * 

.the J^^ody, and therefore do hot overtax the digestlvfe and'aisittittiatJve 

processes. As a genei^d rtil6, l)rQths' and *otip« arfe 'not ^litttfd'fiWhettlthy 

m,9f The portions of nutritious matter e^dtracted 'from the ianitfia* stib- 

. stan^oi^ of • which the " stock '* is (^ottipb^ed ' arte geWerallly ■ ^hi^My ^ofcgu- 

lated')[>y tljfe heat neqessary for contbued boiling ; ahd'lhe'^tfi'assi io^'wftrm 

water,, flavoured' with herbs and seasoned with Spiced, tends to dfebiKtdte 

thf, stomach aniJ impoverish the blood. ' ''■ > . .. i • . ■.' 

Dnhiig tlie epidemic of cholera" in T849-50, 'it waSobifefve^jtMt'hii-ttibse 
public establishments where broths and soiips formed a considerable j}o^^ 
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tion of the,,fop^ givfqi^fjcjfljip'tippjiiitep/ 1h^. fiUtds^w^s-'jtOifief^ftLisili and 
spread with greater rapidity than iu those where the diet was of a inoTe 
substantial nature ; and since that period' ihip6rtknt alterations have been 
ni4de> tn.'tbiST matter^ jesuking in the improved health of t%ie Mmales 'of 
suithlMtab^^inlenta.. •- • • • • . i^' ■ " i .1 • r-i •-.'.■' < 'r-. '■ 

. 'Bojra, .gf»fffftl)jy are. Tory .fbnd. of 'fruit puddings and.fues^'and infm^der^ 
a^ion ; Ihev' ' fti^ pot. olijeattonabib. iWe * do .not mewlD the half4exmeiii}A 
flfiiti «nd/.Urdea cnist-of •the- confectioned — bist the- wett-sweetened'^ooa* 
tbnto Hud pllun . breads crust of : the household oooh. An ocoasional dessM' 
oS fresh .rifM^i fruits t is- not only Allowable^ bifct) from iheit ctataininr ifhdd- 
sdv^e iacidainod'Otb^ri usefal elemeoifeBy.iift^AlsO' desMble, ^e^^flllJ i^' 
thpi3eiOf;grdas baJHt on:£aUe^o ctntaneons diseases. . The rinds, ^ns, 
aiMi'.kerneUtQf allikin^s of fVcnt are not acted/ upon by the igastine^aidf;' 
aqjdiitj^efoite, ought. to bei oave£ally a/^ided. Sugar isi A! Tery ntirilioiMi' 
sjytjb^tanoe/ and: not unwholefifbrne- in quantities so small as not to remain' 
Ob th^ stolmacib . and giYOL risei to ;the Acetous ifermentaitioii'; but ^Uen: ift t' 
great .diChrenee'betwteeB an occasioiMil sugarAphim and a gorge, of ftfipurt* 
pU^tdr^of-I^Hs-srweetiheaiis.. ■.. i •'...••.••..•' ■ • - •• 

p.Thei (|UAntity ot food which constitutes m heBkha^Tteal Taribstvfitii die 
Ki<)d,ofi alHnent Uddm- aikdi the . tags tof . ihe^ coiistimer. , SnoLt; ; as agdnertt! 
iiij^ei^^:.iii.^al/short:of plsFfeet -satietyis.more. wholes^me^ taofe^'Bmiif 
digested.) and is. Wter fitted for An inidividual in ^rhom mental a^&n^ i>' 
required, than one which /burdens the stomach and reqahneS' a cotooeqtn^ 
t^oo^Of alliitaienergies to. perform the aetof digestion. Hence, it i^U- 
vis|thla.th»t dinnet should ocuisist, as searly as possible, of one Jdndof^ 
f^»;tWi(hotlt: the addition of .varied >and ' elaborate dishes ; so >ihat ^« 
Aipp^tit^.viay/nQt be terhp^di by change aiid:Tiarietyiof flavours |bo ^m^^' 
g^ressi.tbe; liniuU^of modecatien. Undlev no oitfcnmstance^ will ithe^istomacli 
4igest..^Qr& food timn is aeeesskry for the wants of ;thp body; aiid 89 a 
r^^lfkte quantity of plainly^eooked animal food contains all the clients' 
n^Qessar}^ for the growth and restoration of the body, it is hot prodent to 
ti^(. the stomach of the young to continue the exercise of its. funetioas. after 
itiJias digested sufficient aliment to snpjdy the exigencies of die ^ystesK 
e^pf)<rial^ iduringi that period of life when the mind retfi^iresi a' certain' 
a#)ounti)OlfinevTOus' energy' tO! enable it fiomanifert the'faculties of <indmorjri 
thought, and accurate perception in a perfect and useful manner. ^' ^Tbe^ 
slii^ishness* tnentid inactivity, and feebleness of |Hirpose fveqnentlj'tea- 
nifjs^d )iO) the adult!,L as the results, of over-feeding and other> isetibual in^^ 
4^lgf40^5 oughtito.warnius to.ayaid.ev«n the appcaiwzoe of socbi evils i*l 
th^Jr^^atment.of the young. •• , . i . • ■-.' -..j i.j.i-nl--' ■' 

7 Spysii^rift inpt, often: isemarkaUe^ . £or< . coirreqt judgment . and; prudent ifbret*' 
sjgh^^ ,^d themeforoitiis not improbable that» if allowed, the micestniiiM^ 
i^dl^gf mre of :theijr . appetites^ they may follow the eian&lile .of 'Sdmctif^! 
t^^^r iien}or3> and. ''take en enemy into their stomachs ito.stea} away theit 
14:^0^4"'' Simplioity and moderation in -diet lias a greati>dealtq:do «ith: 
m^i^^f^.^iiperiority and sound. education. It is siMncely jaeeessafry-to fek'- 
iipa^ki^ba^iipiure^.freSh ispriag watdr m the. most "whol^aome beverage ifsr- 
yfHl^Mv.AsA'meansof diluting and assisting the digestion of. the eonttnt*^ 
of ;(ihe.SitQmA<;h:itltoiswere eirery useful purpose,! attd-is «iisiiy;ahsorWrf*** 
rf hotV4t^, tikei yadousi fluids of > the body. iViherei fromi home* »ni^%eiice^ : 
bpys^bftlie froman.ewtly ag|e beeil habituated to thehse i»f wiodiand itta»i 
liqi^ow»(iti»ia6tpciident.aU at ctaceito withhold them<; hut,, when t« 
system haaf. become accustomed to scholastic habits, they are no longer 
necessary, and^ught to be discarded. W. P» 
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TQE ocuAN — continued. 



^'e ibaire.bridSy indicated, in two previous papers, aievr of the' more lm>^ 
portaut ciiaracteristics which helong to the sea, and which lend so striking 
SAi^teneal tot the inqtiiiaesooitiibeoted with iiaddpth, its morements, and' its 
it^Qtn0ea«(thirbugh tiwrnedinm of the superjacent atmosphere) up^nf the 
cUipiit^ of jmaritime/ regions. These circumstances, and the laws which- 
the^j bbiilg^rihto) jope/ation> are best studied by reference to thei wide -and 
o^lpojrtions'of the eoean,' where winds and wsires hold thei^iT joint rind 
iwknptided ^wiaj. Bat there are phenomena of other kii^ds connected with 
tbeiakioii> of tlw; iea, which relate to the hnmediate points of contact Ims^' 
t^ye^nllafidand wiater; and which are scarcely less important in their cdnse^ 
quenees to man than are the morie widely ^extended agencies that regulate 
the BMMrements ofthe great oceanic basins. We I'efer' to the changes in 
continual! progress upon the coasts of Tarious regions, where th-e Mi of 
ciiffa^ tibe .gradual, washing away of projecting points of land, the silting^up 
of estuaries, or the deposit of earthy matter held in solution by the adjatent, 
^eiS):produee striking alterations in the aspect of the shores* within 
p«itiod^ofenrep obmparatiTcly brief duration. ' These changes are due for' 
t^'iBOstpant to tlie action of tidal currents, aided by thepTevailiii^'Set"Of 
the winds^i ind^ in somjo^ cases, by the strength and velocity of rivers ai' 
the points > where their streabnscome in comtact with the sea; ■ 

The £aU cod^derattonof such changes — 'even in reference to the shores' 
df a. single country, such as the* coasts of Britain-^ would form an int^rest^ 
i0g'aiid:highly4nstructive chapter in a comprehensive and really complete 
treatiae Jupon physical geography. It is ta the geologist, however, that it 
bft» obbflyheein left to collect such records, and the student maybe- 
refsrr^d to the pages of Sir Charles LyelVs valuable *' Principles of 
Qtologyf' for the most complete body of facts bearing upon the subject. 
Under >the head of "aqueous " changes^ (as distinguished from those due 
tQ'Mgaeous" causes, such as are evidenced in the action of the earths 
(pmke- and' lihei: volcanic eruption,) the able geologist here named treats at 
length ofthe tshsnges whdch the coasts oF western Europe, and particu-' 
hv^- of lOilr owifc islandi have undergone within .the period of modem 

MlheieiefafBUstges-arpo^ two kind&'^destructivej and reproductive. The 
former.! destroy. previously-esnsting latid, and cause the sea to occupy its 
piaccLi/ .Tfie latter eixert a ppmpensating agency, and convert into solid land 
tracts that had previously been washed by the waters of an ocean. Changes 
of either ikind arsiinr conestiant operation along our own shores, particularly 
^Kttiitbe eastern ^aad southern coasts of Britam, but the former appear Uy 
pedmniaate. ''We lose move than 'We gain, in- area of laaid, by the action 
of tHe seanf)on' out'ooasts, and hence the necessity becomes more urgent' 
fohtke'cfanplo^inent (in those' cases where it is possible) of asrtificial metos 
t»>chetk/t^e^i»vagesi ofthe wavfes, and to secure fertile tracts of co^try; 
^th'ithsidWeUing^plBCes of:theii: inhabitants^ from being overwh^ln/ed 
^iihtth watery element;. The labours of the engineer come inta heceSsinry^ 
^^tiaoti mkh thb^oroesi of the^ nftuiiali world,/ and the skill ^f ' man usefully 
modifif-i^owCTsi'tfiati if uncheWcedin their fdrc^ woWd be prodUetlye of ' 
resahislin(the:highie9tr.de£tee dibnstronSi ' it is thus thfft,-a6 in tl thousand 
otferfwlrf^j.N'atin'C'hcii'solfHtslsts iu'tbe'development of mart's best powers, ' 

■J'.imI on Mir. / wt ; , • 1 ■T. I •.!- '<.i! ,- .■! • •> . *-'■ •'•2 •"• ■ '■ '' 
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troW^W&l iH'atfroW the ceaseless' beating of tne ' waves ,6X61:18. upoivtiiift 



large pot^9^; 

tl 




^■■h^i — '— ■^- •'•• ■ " ■— ' '- ■^- -~- '-' 

piece ; nor KaS •thel'e, been any int^rmis^^^p,, frpm,|tiiifle i^iifgiflfli-j^l, ,Bu 
tfi^, wik^'"'of''tlik ^^al' atoiig 'a ttaet oJT. coast! QjtWeqty,mile&ln,]«astlua%< 






^ xn,s6^e iii^phces, hpwevet;^^^ b^ffiq^tq,tlieR?:,fuaii 



tM nae ror tnany hundfed years frotn tbQ ^outpfj . 9Jf ^qyerfft s/^iajjl^^e^tjj;^.! 




thfe l^oi^tji-eks^^rp^ e&khce o^ tfe'e Wash) ' hflls w .s&n^^ frpixi-fiftviioi.sixttiB 
tM %ihi^ tMt fh4 people of Holland u^e|p. if.^,ff,^^,i?^ .,9jf #f5mg tft^ <*imS'> 




hich protect large nortwns o^tiieW^Wii ,\\ *,, /liui^, ..IT 



loss of laiia'Deing caTcuIated, irom previous observations, to be less than 
a yard annually^ . The distance Jbetw^ea ^e house and the sea was^^fty 
yards ; but no allowance was made for the fart that the^ slope of the 
ground was inlan(J, bi-^d^ H:liy'len4??f'fdhs'^^^^ the waste 
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was naturally accelerated every year, as the cliff grew successively Iower« 
there being at each succeeding period less matter to remove when portions 
of equal area fell down. Between the years 1824 and 1829« no less than 
seventeen yards were swept away, and only a small garden was then left 
between the building and the sea. There is now a depth of twenty feet 
(sufficient to float a frigate) at one point in the harbour of that port, where» 
only fonty-eight years since, there stood a cliff forty feet high, with houses 
upon it !* 

At Lowestoft, in Suffolk, there has been a gradual accession of land» 
owing to the influence of local currents running between the coast and a 
shoal lying about a mile distant. The town stands on an inland cliff, of 
sixty feet in height : between this cliff and the sea is the low flat tract 
which forms the Ness, extending for nearly three miles in length, and for 
the most part above the reach of the highest tides. The seaward front of 
the Ness (which forms the easternmost point of Britain) projects from the 
base of the original cliff to the distance of between six and seven hundred 

Yards. 

• 

Immediately to the north and south of Lowestoft, however, the sea con- 
tinually undermines the cliffs. Thence further southward, to beyond 
DuQwich, the destruction of the coast is constant, and in some places of 
very considerable amount. Dunwich, which is now an insignificant village, 
was once the most considerable port upon this coast. The history of this 
place, and of the gradual destruction which it has undergone, is of very 
ancient date, extending back to the time of Edward the Confessor. Mention 
is made in Doomsday Book of two adjacent tracts of land having been 
recently destroyed by the sea. At subsequent periods, local history 
records the destruction, by successive inroads of the sea, of a monastery, of 
scTcral churches, of the old port, of four hundred houses at one time, 
of the church of St. Leonard, the high road, town-hall, gaol, and numerous 
other buildings. In the sixteenth century, it is stated that not one quarter 
of the town was left standing ; yet the inhabitants, retreating inland, the 
name was preserved, as has frequently happened elsewhere, when the 
original site of the place had altogether disappeared.f Here, and in 
similar instances elsewhere, the destruction of the churchyard exposed to 
view, in successive sections of the cliff, the decaying remains of mortality, 
Isid open by the action of the waves. 

At Harwich, on the Essex coast, the low point of land on which the 
town stands will probably (unless artificial means are used to check the 
advance of the sea), at no distant period, become an island. At Walton 
OQ the Naze, further south, the cliffs are annually undermined by the 
^aves : the old churchyard of Walton has been washed away, and the 
cliffs to the south are constantly disappearing. 

The estuary of the Humber, including the low lands of the Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire coasts, upon either side, is undergoing continual and im- 
portant changes. The water of the Humber is exceedingly turbid, hold- 
j'^g in suspension large quantities of earthy sediment (or " warp," as it is 
locally termed), which it deposits upoft the flats on either side. The 
J'luvial deposits thus formed extend several miles inland, and their level 
aoes not exceed that of the average rise of the tide. In some places, how- 



* Principles of Geology, vol. i., Fifth Edition, 1839. 

t Ibid. 
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ever^ a waste of land is in continual progress, which acts as a compensatioa 
for the gain of solid ground along other portions of the estuary. While 
large tracts that were formerly occupied hy the water have been reclaimed 
within a recent period, in other places the channel has become considerably 
widened. In the upper part of the estuary, islands and banks of hundreds 
of acres have been formed in a few months, and have again been as 
rapidly removed by the water. • 

Upon the Yorkshire side of the Humber, a large tract of land known 
as Sunk Island, situated some miles below Hull, exhibits a highly-in- 
teresting instance of the recovery of land irom the sea. This tract is now 
only divided from the mainland by a narrow creek, and contains about 
7800 acres, with a coast line of six and a half miles. * 

In the time of Charles the First, it was only a small island, comprising 
seven acres, and lying at the distance of a mile and a half from the shore, 
with an intervening channel through which large ships could pass. In 
1668, it consisted of three thousand five hundred acres of land, only seven 
of which were embanked, while the sea, at high tide, generally flowed over 
the remainder. In 1744, as much as fifteen hundred acres had been em- 
banked. In the beginning of the present century, large addition was made 
to Ibis extent, and in 1833 the land under cultivation amounted to two 
thousand nine hundred acres. Subsequently, in 1850, further embank- 
ments were made of nearly seven hundred acres, with a prospect of still 
further increase. 

A large portion of the matter thus deposited in the bed of the Humb^ 
appears to be derived from the coast of Holdemess, where the waste of 
land is continual, and is brought into the mouth of the estuary with the 
ebb-tide. The destruction of land along the Holdemess coast, where the 
soil consists chiefly of beds of clay, intermixed with sand and gravel, has 
been computed to amount to from one to four-and-a-half yards annually, 
the quantity varying with the particular condition of parts of the shore 
and with the set of the tides. Many towns and villages that formerly 
existed on this coast have been either partially or ' entirely destroyed, and 
others are at present undergoing a similar fate. At Hornsea, a street 
called Hornsea Beck had, even in Pennant's time, *' long since been swal- 
lowed up." The east end of Hornsea church was, in 1 786, distant from 
l^e sea 1133 yards ; in 1836, this distance had diminished to a thousand 
yards ; and, at the present time, is only 942 yards : showing an average 
loss of land, within the last seventeen years, exceeding ten feet annually. 
Many similar instances, along the same coast, might be quoted. The most 
rapid loss is going on at Kilnsea : the church fell in 1786, and the village 
is fast disappearing; the Blue Bell Inn, built in 1847, was 534 yards from 
the sea, but is now only 488 yards.* Spurn Point, a low spit of land 
which protects the northern side of the entrance of the Humber, is already 
nearly insulated, and appears likely to become entirely so ere long — a change 
which may be prodvictive of important consequences to the neighbouring 
coast, by the additional communication which would thus be opened be- 
tween the estuary and the waters of the German Ocean. 

The geological changes on this and other portions of our coast counsel 



* Some of these particulars, respecting the Yorkshire coast and the estuary- of the 
Humber, are taken from papers read at the recent meeting of the British Association at 
HoU. 
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themselyes with many not unimportant events in English history. Among 
places formerly situated on the shores of the Humber, that have been 
destrored by the sea, was Bavenspum (or Ravensper) — situated on the 
Yorkshire coast — of which every vestige baa long since disappeared ; nor has 
any record of the precise time and manner of its destruction been preserved. 
This place was once a considerable port, the rival of Hull, and of suffi- 
cient importance to send members to parliament in the reigns of the first 
three Edwards. In 1332, Edward Baliol and the confederated English 
barons sailed from Ravenspum for the invasion of Scotland, and the same 
place was on two occasions selected as a point of debarkation by successful 
claimants of the English crown; in 1399, when Henry Bolingbroke raised 
his standard against the second Richard, and in 1471, when Edward of 
York returned from his forced exile to occupy a throne which the genius 
of the "king-maker," Warwick, had bestowed for a time upon the sixth 
Henry. 

Upon the Kentish side of the estuary of the Thames considerable 
changes have taken place, and are still in progress. The cliffs on the 
north side of the isle of Sheppey, which are from sixty to eighty feet high, 
decay rapidly, and large portions of the adjacent land have been over- 
whelmed within the last twenty years. The church at Minster, now near 
the coast, is said to have been in the middle of the island half a century 
since. Heme Bay, Airther to the eastward, appears to have derived its 
name from headlands, or prominent parts of the coast, which have subse- 
quently been swept away. 

The well-known church of Reculver, still farther east, which forms a 
conspicuous landmark to the navigator, marks a similar change. This 
church stands on the summit of a cliff composed of clay and sand, which 
has been preserved from further destruction by artificial means — part of the 
churchyard, and the whole adjacent village, having been washed away by 
the sea. The village of Reculver occupied the site of the Roman Be- 
gulbinm, an important military station. In the time of Henry the VII Ith, 
it appears to have been nearly a mile distant from the sea. Some time 
previous to 1780, the waves had reached the site of the ancient Roman 
fortification, the walls of which — ^firmly cemented into one mass — continued 
to overhang the sea long after they had been undermined. 

The cliff of Reculver stands near the commencement of the Isle ^ 
Thanet — a tract which now scarcely possesses any proper claim to be called 
an island, though it was formerly divided from the land by an estuary of 
considerable width, formed by a northern branch of the Stour. It is said* 
that the Roman fleets sailed through this channel, now diminished to a mere, 
ditch, running through marsh land. Along the entire coast of the Isle of 
Thanet a continual fail of the chalk cliff takes place. 

Other portions of the Kentish coast, as well as the neighbouring coast of 
Sussex, exhibit changes of a like character. In some places there has 
been a gain of land, as in the instances of Romney and Dunge marshes^ 
which have received considerable additions. The town of Rye — an ancient 
cinque-port — to the west of the latter tract, is now two miles distant from 
the sea, though formerly subject to its inroads. The neighbouring port of 
Winchilsea— similarly distinguished — has undergone various fluctuations 
of a like kind. The older town which bore the name was overwhelmed by 
the sea in the latter part of the thirteenth century. The later Winchilsea, 
which at one period possessed considerable commercial importance, has suf- 
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ictedr ftotii iHR; fl|i(«)sto oausorntbl? retireimiit (Oif |^ fi9^rn-^4ij^[l^W 

iioileittMtrAbaii l»ddDg»'itoii ain^^ipbeisoiiieMiliek^wii^^ ^^^U^^jp^^^^ 
Jluiiringifioaeit^^foUoUaadiaod^fii^minjti fitpfiiskRl^ ifiM9n#^/j[>£4Bi)^]pg^ 

2iijclf tf [JKw, f>Tifhabhi >ixi«a8itff ar.beiln¥«fin(^tiyrAndifi%i^^ 

•eootufykj; AipontkrAi of^ iMfsiie«waSfMicie«tlf i04tQttp}«4iJi»lirrllf^Qffi'^ 
idiftnd/body .ofr ^wiitfa;^ (fbtoed/bj^lhe^inuttdMilWft'^i tji^^i^^ jOi^ii .4i^<^ 
jacent marshes. The sea burst successively over the intervening lands, 
forming several channels of communication with the inland waters, which 

'^^M\^^^^^ P^/WMi ^bjoad, entrance X)f 
line 6? the DWtch cU^t pre'MU m4M 

changes, and the islands which ^extenifnillii the Helder to the mouths of 
-tbJ^rWdseciaridil^iEVbe )hanw imdetgoo^i rep^8tedi'iiiteffliltiwa(()f ^l|i:l^ 
-sitfe. ' iTki kc^f^ftMofitheJ2kJkti>aikd4lM( Jahiob ^w»,%lmri^li^t^^SktP 
fviilrofida^of .1ibqA(^cetitiini^ bcenjieiftRedii^ ym^m^.p^^^ 

rbetAta^at^^jeleyqitk'Tiiiid ibhe seveo!i^e«ntiifcQOtaiiMj)r;T>b^tiiKe9^^ni^^ll^ 
tofiDenbiaiOt /Ua7e!:bBent.siidila8br<to)posed) toi ^he , ri^agftm qf^-ff^I^i^PfW* 
-IMaringfli)fibi8ht(^topm»)iiii lM5^itfate«^ brojieitibrou^tl^jbei Q^lYf)ifeift|Mli 
-bj^ijirhicU UtienhpihBuiaid j(in th&jDortberni|)art4>£:^tlaad)iN$<^iif«^^ 
ito4be;we6twaid, (theiiwatenJtbf^tlfeiSforth $eaftbu$..fiiwit<)g fi^ni^enotf^Y^ 
raiiobmmtttiiaBtiaiL' i^ith/thfiiiriuiBnel o£<{tho i&atAe^. i.^b^f p^sa^gf^o^s 
~fdrhied.4ia».sbi6^ ^befDaine^ jopen^^ thoiigk it'(db^<;lmtl(p909Q9Piffi^fiic^9t 
:tdH^plh)to>fa^imabh^4:^tfed ftmitheipuispose'^fnairigaitifint }<> J>H>)r;iii iq« jrnto 
to rrAttioBg impbrtanAtchaiigeis. <)N^Mafc)ethier;,de9C0ption.t JVQ;(t];v^ 
nqdaithe-dTfi^iiiatioriofineiir kmdattheiin^uth) o^riMen^ion\tiJtk)^e,^ld[^|i<^n 
nwlncb^rUibioontiiEoal djepontjb^rflistmlild: stiditQentl.nMkaa ti^iftb^jt^^^ipf 
osiNili^cm'nBithfi il^ile^! tfafi.Gangci^i tbei Missiteifipiv; ttm £liMi|i%(feiiid ^^* 
nBittrdieficobddfiratinat o£(ddl^s (bdooga-i^ ioAh^^ 9ui9i^^oS<iTyfgff[§ fth^n 
eofi tberilee«in>>:aaldi mayi/pfeihiqnsr jtbe ^ptQji^fnidqfiiltSf^iW^I ff^m^ 

dfSB^'ri' iinr* o;''; nr. ''.!(.'': o: T.r-,;i;'.f"!'< n* »- niui*} ^/ci -, ^/ .♦'hii* !>«£ fj/ott 
no. ^in^ther blic£ /and imperfedt iglaiuS'wliich Kas^) ihemn i talMil a^ (t\^9filiSiji^t 
hherkiidhreHediitD,c(flDbiigh((wQitimst').>ha3i>Jiied said tQ)dbk6wi4bal7fTiiken$o 

many others among the multifarious topics which physical g^Oglfipb(Jir^i»- 
*(tiKinDes=Miit {uEs^estsbs/ahda'l&rteiti oftm^ oi^atK^rdas^ptfiaia, landiMPii^ w^t cal- 
Yedlhted)td«TqesfetheAnbt^a^fiio£'thsr7pirth£uLaQd:i^ 
-dbvrtin^thstft kiiQwliB%e.bfisuth!3xib|ecit$ i[i8aiuit,,iaifftte»^^ofbe^ijM^4^ 
f)9n^in««hel0niliiifi|y^rffQge o£> edacaiioni< rliipditodi aarKdb^SHbstflfaiiliaititi^^dfs- 
trgiifify/is *bjTsinQxi»«anfeideiiatbd6,i:iiiJBm(r ofitJ[fe$to[of i a iwihjA9(i,4^^9ii^' 
\\BufoJ\iaslc6xistitfaA»sikM\iK shimld, notiibd^^ifAiirbfO&Tcr 

o^e^ppdrtviJiityJcheg csist;; mt^why> the ^^tfdttbnri^liipiildjao^ii^fit^Ilanie, 
«ibfestq«r(]bomsrip(wtiokil sf ithaii^ina|)oiirthe(inii4ta«dijaitlnT$ei )^ JB^toWft^lf 
isidhiiUntb wilii^'theilBf <(i^iaMi '%'hptek:bei^:3iQ ' i^rder ^tt^oSisc^afge Jt^si^s 

f'dlienta^ibl thb 'scbao^iKXim) bv.ipsy baicsHe^jonWit^kmbifi'^tii^ lie^hoi^N 
£ tbe0oivglily''iiitomEd ilpon^ihe.dfBtaiUjiof 2nAtty^<fubjfi(is/b|(|jKbiqbJi9^t0f«iy, 
Aih^tiBK u^ilaiio#dB0>bft<lhitt^l^)^nl^lbaTi3 taJbtecb{th«<!RUlbn«a»^ ibfti^^ 
loseaaavof /^voh sup^iiorfkakdMa^S^ teOBhiiigibectmidatAimlyi^rm^^fitpd 
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the inflaence which a well-trained and amply-stored intellect can exert over 
]^'leil¥4e¥)tf^Tnityd hiA to ^mtJ&Mi^ El^erf new fttotftfirfit igiaddeA tb JtM 
store bflib<ilft4edg0^MMsiit«l«8'4i,pD8iiiT0>gM^^ audi ope ihati^niidef ^temt 
pk&tkL6t'^k^\cm^VikKkmi may 'betapj^ifd^Jie ^fid^kndwieM/piirpdies. 

btt^tl^l^cr^ld, 4f 'ri^tlyi oondubtod, .^MMne^odiiotiv^ ^ b^Mftdtilf »8tito« 
^de^U Md^«(lle m^tOf irfdtorttndkitrtier'iapprwiadoii^of' It^ juahrdHvio^ 
tiM(^ T>b^v^fi»ift''eli«ti avei^aii^woi^ in/tbei)eAefioiniiseUeUet«£' tereati^n^'iaHt 
that^haV^%eetl< i^idiled idiib eidati^oeil^ikn'OVVTi^aliiiffVd'fiiuitBbiagr'Pifo. 
Vt^tic^t : Thtfftto^ftf «i44 ^bei^ai^qliAlte^aire) » jAvtw^ond jbdit^a «n^lt^rt& 
^llhf^ !^ihdi4l feiedlUfMny ^ef «hie toiai«l)<^|M)rid;i 'andtlieir/ilekihB^' hudnie .t'bey 
^%a^n'tiie'kdinir^tj(ni<«»id«aw0«f inafty ^ead<a tb'tbeicmltiute andidete- 
%tfif^{f t)f ^h«^bi^h«tr) AicoHiesi o#'hiffjmieHthland<ihoi»lMi%. v t .( .^iWi; jJElii 

'.'ii 1 ;,i;ji:)v'i 'i.j M)j I ' ' " /.' -iw , . . ;. i:)(i 4/»/- ■>.!]' .^ mI"!! m }ir->'>iif 

^W&JhVfie lfhow« ^ ^ ilDrbdv Ii^mnbevthat to i«fBdei»iKirftinriial>SehDabihdds- 
tHii;l''is^<i»^ct)»daiioe willhUbeionginal^ife^.ioftthetifinimjbifi sl'Jithe.vfiEa- 
ihrnXi^^mAiy, ttnd BSkkda ml 'invkbahte!oppaM«ilitr>€^ spiiDS^ 
'^^a¥lksA''p^ii(Ml; <t(iactitaiitifb; tfaeirdlfg^^ njd iinoralrprnibip)^tangliit)ih 
dtrr^hoMs'^ imdihat, id the ckseci^ose^ifefao^re to«liTe<%1ihei(labtiirlof 
ihiffif 'hafidKi'W re^lkritraikiini^ id ;gQodi hidiitsi nsciBSBaiily illiell]dea'IindAlife- 
'trilll((^d(Stlt)A^llk0ifiideall8 lof giving a Jtastoiarid lftptiitibdef(fcrflteh eitiplv^- 
meMi: '1?htM^, ^^ItiUMighit^may dot Hie /{iosSible to^^Rdii boys^ov^^Asoat 
'ti^oOtlo^b^ pe^ct Ita^mei^ ov^itfebtiserhint^^yclt.hotbmay.tbmileani 
'Ik^^^l^fiieiit^of profitable dndUistiy in itbsivjresipecthw'depaiit^ 
,come apt instead of inapfcofoi? industnfdi'piarsiiitol i iWietkLsafofaiersrediflBiit 
"^eb lai «y steiMjby lU.taobipg'/value to :8diobi>-iiistnietio^iiititliiB > . cstimalriAn of 
"t^e^/'i^oiald/ make «kem' more deslronS'tol keep^theiViOhildreiiilcbiger 
tihd^\it.>ifaiid^ so frettd^r'their inktmction! less isppeiffioialu and. tiia(>v.etoi 
"^^ >ai^(niid pTfiMitioe' in nforks dff iadn^tryoaxinot' beliiftrodnoedi jtbeikaime 
'^ i»ay ib^'pro«yi'o<ied<by intrddacmg' ihtb ^.tlie:oi)diinfy sehool^ifisttoaobiin 
'^•b^ pl-ai^tid^dpfbrottatioqiis wiM beir^y<^i¥wivlfifteriwatdBito<ivorkiBg-«llas 
boys and girls. We now propose to endeayour to confirm the truth of .t)tt|pe 
*|ti|]iMfk9j)b)r> sot^iinstdioes iof(th&/suecebfolibai^cr in>Jwhkh(iaiitruition 
"in^iMrk^oif'ittddstry Ihas alreaG^beenraintrodjucbdi into,. oni^^J^atioBai. add 

^'' 'Th<y N«tibnal4a»d«lDdtislbn0l:Siahools>oif> thr Trinity BistEio| «t FiafiUiy 
'f tftdfch > ibe best mvdi moat jenoouragnigi lexample tbait we caajprodttckj jiThtfy 
''B^^kUly^edev^e>tibtice, asiweUon«dcanidtLafithe-jib]i&«aiid suixessliiliJbiafa- 
"^^^'itf :^bich(^ tb^i bavi^ been pHanned; and < are ^taw/rswppoited 4itid(«^ried 

^^it^^beieaMSci wib «r^ indebted' taitbeir-fboiidei^iforammlimecit^xoettHit 
' '* Msbtiiaisi^^f In<ftist^,f-< the^ piibUcHtknT^of. wbich«'«anttDt<£ail'/(Mf^Dcdily 

^li^ng' tbegfiiiei'aii'intisbdi^^ ofiinstrsntianiiB voitks i>£iikdii|^iyjiilto 
- ooriHattbnal Schookthiteiighimt the ^gdonuiTbe Gtoveinaimentlnapefstdr^ 
'^lWftiite\<. *>Pii ©, Gooft/'ibbJsi general . report f4iriiJfi52> .ataties^ Aiitnft/iat 

'^kfebl^iOiii/resiiltlsiof theitastyear'sleiestioiis MreohighlyfsatHfitetqi^)^; a 
"la^gejdieciei bf'^roUnd Ma l»oi%bt int^ aiperfbet'Stot^'iKf teidtiyaticmip/Hie 
'^eMei?ibajpsikttpj^yrtb^iti'pa|ie»ts wdtb>aqinantity pf/ tegetabl6sy's(qtd<«arjita 
^ '^"flSteietit smntbioeBrvineb'tlaemi tfasiitb6ibeni^tsiefttheiif>ti»iiiii^ as^jofia 
''^al^'^MMftics^toharaoten )<(4l^«ti;tife d^ io£ bdyaab^se liwekeuyeanasof 

^i who would certainly have been withdrawn from school under any other 
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system, sre receiving an excellent education ; in addition to the nsnal sub- 
jects in which thej are well instructed, they learn the elements of general 
and of agricultural chemistry, and have both a theoretical and practical 
acauaintance with the principles on which the fertility of various soils 
depends. The master is an intelligent man, who feels much interest in this 
department of the ^ork, in which he is effectively assisted by two pupil- 
teachers/^ He also speaks of the completeness of the laundi^ at Finchley, 
and mentions that the girls learn the manuals of needlework, cookery, &c., 
and are instructed in the preparation of food, cooking their own dinner on 
the days when they are employed in the laundry. And, speaking generally 
of the girls' schools under his inspection, he states that it is now very 
generally the custom of those mistresses, who from experience or special 
training possess the requisite information, to give collective lessons on 
domestic economy, to the great benefit of the girls, and to the general 
satisfaction both of their parents and of the school-managers. 

In the " Plea for Industrial Schools," by one of the Editors of the 
Pinchley Manuals, to which we referred in a former Number, and which 
contains a full account of the Finchley schools, it is stated to have been a 
part of the original design of their founders to engraft the industrial on 
the national system of education, by interpreting broadly the admonition, 
" Train up a child in the way he should go." They consider it to be their 
duty, so far as their power may extend, to have the poor children " trained 
and instructed at school in such manual crafts and occupations as are fitted 
to develop health and strength, and to impart habits of order, neatness, 
dexterity, punctuality, and industry, no less than to inculcate the principles 
of morality and religion. They believe that systematic instruction and 
training at an early age, in manual employments, will tend more to make 
the scholars handy and useful, valuable as servants, mechanics, agricultural 
or general labourers, or farmers ; and that, by thus endowing them with a 
knowledge of common things, and thoroughly instructing and exercising 
them in such employments as may fall to their lot in after-life, they wiU 
instil both the disposition and the ability to perform their duties well." 
With these views they erected National and Industrial Schools, which were 
finished in 1848. The industrial part consists of a commodious workshop, 
manure tank, washhouse, furnished with cisterns, coppers, and washing 
troughs, with pipes for hot and cold water ; a laundry, with ironing-stoves, 
mangle^ and other necessaries ; a drjdng room, with hot-air apparatus ; a 
kitchen, with requisite furniture, bakehouse, and store-room. 

In the September Number of our Journal for 1852, p.' 361, we gave 
some extracts from the report of the Finchley schools for 1851. In that 
report it is mentioned that the boys are employed in practical gardening 
every Tuesday morning from half-past ten to twelve, and every Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from half-past four till half-past- five. 
The gardening boys are divided into two classes of twenty each. The 
senior class receives regular instruction in the science and practice of hor- 
ticulture, and in the use and producing qualities of manure. The time taken 
up in this instruction is in addition to the ordinary hours of National 
Schools, of which, with the addition of the half-day on Saturday, they have 
more than is usual in other schools. The junior twenty boys cultivate 
their gardens, and are taught in the intervals of school-time under the 
supe^ntendence of one of the pupil-teachers. No time is lost here that is 
ordinarily given to National School education, and in two ways much more 
is gained. The first is, by the greater number of years the children re- 
main at school, owing to the inducement hdid out from the present produce 
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of their labour, and the very eTident fatare benefit to the children, by the 
valuable practice and maxims instilled into them. The other way in 
which the instruction is increased, is by the adoption of Saturday as in 
part a school-day. On the Saturday the industrial work is carried on, 
superintended by the master, instead of the day being spent, as it form&rly 
was, in idling about and joining company with yicious and rude boys from 
town, to the increase of every kind of depravity. The evil of an entire 
holiday on Saturdays has been seen by the number of juvenile criminals 
brought before the magistrates every Monday morning. The boys in Sa- 
turday situations are of course allowed to attend them. That the adoption 
of Saturday as in part a school-day is very important, none who have 
watched the use of this one idle day can for a moment doubt, and that on 
it the good instruction of the week has often been in a great measure made of 
none effect — the children being at liberty during it to associate with bad 
companions of their own age, and sometimes older, who are not sent to 
school. 

The following extract, from the report of the progress of the industrial 
schools through 1852 and up to the present time, will give some idea of 
their working : — 

" There are now twenty plots of ground, of two poles each, under cultivation hj the 
boys for their own profit. In these gardens they are occupied five hours out of thirty- 
three school-hours in each weeic ; and, in addition, they are allowed to spend as much 
of their own time in them as they please. The produce of their respective plots for the 
past year proves the great advantage thus afforded to the boys, not only by instructing 
them in the theory and practice of gardening, the nature of soils, use of manures, &c., 
but alao as a source of profit. There is also a carpenters' class in operation, in which 
the senior boys are taught to make themselves acquainted with the rudiments of that 
useful trade. Many of the articles required for the use of the school are made and kept 
in repair by them. During the last year they have erected pig-styes, for the purpose of 
learning the best and cheapest mode of keeping those valuable animals. Another class 
is instructed in painting and glazing ; and a tailors' class is in progress of formation, in 
which the boys will be taught not only to mend their own clothes, but also to keep in 
repair those of their schoolfellows who may feel disposed to avail themselves of their 
services. It is not intended to introduce into these trade-classes any but the senior boys, 
whose education is advanced, so that a few hours may be subtracted from their ordinary 
school-time without any detriment to their religious and secular training. The girls are 
taught all the varieties of household work : baking, cleaning, eooking, plain-work, wash- 
ing, &c. Their progress is equally satisfactory as that of the boys." 

The following account shows the produce of the boys* work for 1852, 
and the surplus beyond the expenses. The vegetables are calculated at the 
market price ; and the carpenters', and painters', and glaziers' work at the 
prices at which the committee would have had to pay tradesmen for per- 
fonning it.' The industrial boys are twenty in number. 

" Dr, Gardening. Gardening, Cr. 

To the rent of 20 gardens^ at 1». By the produce of the allot- 

per pole . . . £2 ments given to the boys . £20 5 3} 

Expense for seeds, &c. . . 2 1 4 

4 14 Carpenters* work. 

Making and repairing articles 
Carpenters work. for the house and schools 3 6 5 

Wood, nails, &c. . . . 1 15 11 

• Paintinffj Glazing, 8fc, 
Paintinff, Glazing, ^c. Mending windows, painting, 

Famt, glass, &c. . . . 2 1 11^ colouring schools, &c. . 4 II 11^ 

< III I IIM a^MMMMMi— arf 

£7 19 2i £28 3 8 . 

Leaving a clear profit of £20 4 h\J* 
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The industrial girls are ten in number. The result of their department 
is eoually satisfactory ; the value of the washing, &c., exceeding the ex- 
penditure for soap, the attendance of a woman, and other items. In 1852, 
th^e expenses were 8/. 1 Os, 4d. ; the amount of the washing done was 
201. lOs. 2d. In 1852, six girls left the industrial school for situations; 
their ages ATeraging fourteen years and five months. There are now nine 
girls in that school, whose ages average twelve years, one month, and four 
days. 

The number of boys who left the school for situations ia 1852 was 
nineteen; their average ages being thirteen years, ten months, and five 
days. There are twenty boys now in the school, whose average age is twelve 
years, eight months, eleven days. Excellent accounts have been received 
of all those who have lefl. 

Before these schools were established the juvenile depravity of Finchley 
was very great, but since they have come into operation juvenile delinquency 
has gradually decreased in the parish; The children in the schools, too, 
from the youngest to the oldest, have an appearance of cleanliness, regu- 
larity, and order, which is most pleasant to contemplate ; whilst the intel- 
ligence of their looks strongly contrasts with that of the neglected wanderer 
in the roads or streets. What has succeeded in Finchley may be carried 
out in many parishes, as the Trinity district is the poorest part of the 
parish, and contains 1800 inhabitants, among whom the opulent persons 
are very few. 

The good example of Finchley has been followed by the neighbonring 
parish of Highgate, where schools have recently been erected, in which 
arrangements have been made, on a large and organized system, to prepare 
both boys and girls in all subjects connected with industrial employment. 
As these schools were not at work when the inspector, Mr. Cook, visited 
the parish in 1B52, there is no account of their inspection in his goiend 
report fbr that year; but he notices in it the sermon preached at their 
opening by his colleague, the Be v. H. W. Bellairs,* which he says ought 
to be in the hands of all who take an interest in schools, both for the 
principles which it advocates and the information given in the appendices. 
In that sermon, among other very useful observations, Mr. Bellairs T«oom- 
mends, in order that mental cultivation be properly carried on, that cne 
be taken to adapt the studies to the condition in life which the children 
are hereafter to occupy ; to train their minds during their growth, by 
appropriate employment ; and to exercise them in such subjiicts as will 
enable them to do their work in life well. A man, he remarks, is not rich, 
so much from possessing useless stores, as by having at command available 
resources, and the neglect of this simple truth has caused much of that 
opposition to intellectual progress with which we have to contend. The 
poor know very well what kind of education will answer their purpose in 
after-life ; and they are indifferent to all that fails of this. Hence, children 
should be taught the nature of those things by which they wiH be sur- 
rounded, the general laws by which their future operations will be conducted, 
and the principles of those mechanical instruments whieh they will be called 
upon to use. By becoming acquainted with the principles of the lever, and 

■ ' ■ I Ill ■ ■ I . , m . . I > I ■ I . I I I' " 

* " Work : the Lavr of God, the Lot of Man." A Sernron preached at Hif^gate, Jane 
13, 1852. With an Appendix, oontaining Statementa -from varioua Schoda of Manaal 
lodiiatnr, pradaated School Faymonta, &€., &c. ( Pp. 36.) London i 6rooinhri4go aad 
Sona. 1852. 



theiptal^yi' uMltBe ddrewv tHhj wiU^leavnitOftnltke^iisbiof te'6-<AMttttiOfi'(m- 

plem^nt9:of >hnbaodiy 8t"ther- least ' c<»et of lubcfUr.to^ th«ih'^^e^'^'fi»]|d>lM 

gabled h;o .effect th^se Iresuhfl which bait only b^^doniBi bj^>&kiHf knd>d<i^i^ 

oalcidatfensu 'Bymaikiiig ilrichm6titKipraGU^'(''ilndtakiifg ^«ai9t0l%i^» M 

it Irom' tii«iT- dsiily r eBiploy^meintfi, they: mA^ m^t/ imly l^rn Ito i^sotk ^mbt'^ 

tonreotlyiooigeaeiiBf sufaj^m*; boti^iUibe afol^ to aippiy their k£rytimg|itO'th4 

oetiybidutibs'iiv'Trbich'they ar^ engaged^ B3;::{»liw»iig' in tHi^)hfiAd» tiiDhi 

and implements, you will give them dexterity in the instruments of i^fi\f 

fntarlt'oallivg. ' :By<3ntikingi tben^ >^ttebd/tfll oadble/ anA the'gdavibeldu'^ng 

to baltde, .ybti:wiil ^re tb«ia an^insigiitintci l^^»bit9 of -fLuitiiAl^ f«tid'th0 

prbper^'biqide)!)^ trcatingi «nift mana^i:^ Irfacni; <>But4)«ftid^theii^ adilMib 

tiageiv vhiehi will natUffallyrdsuhi from sucJ^industHal- <i6supii0iwu8> byth^ 

very fact of making them work in their callings, 3;(d« will teaih tkeriil pfniti 

l^lbp !Ehdb 'woiikim. at mWs/owa' Vooatioii ^i^iv pftoper/^wnid-thii^ktjfonF >kik]i' 

gioos'isnibloytarat;'! < * « ■ » "<.!i / •■!) ■'■»(■•<' i; »i l-'''"i;i .tw >ji// 

.< 'In.faa» general 'report fop the year 1^2 qn the arhoois'inkpi^dtacl by-.fa^ 

in the ooaniies o£ Qloneester, Vr^arwiekv '^\^^1'ee^<leri•'Het^foTdi•«lltd'Okf0rdj 

j!iiIf*iBdliair'£i.8itates, thiKt.tbe'9ubjebt< of '0|ie-<d«OP imhiukai .inilv»t(T4s.Q6oyifi 

pying: 'mote 1 attention id thid district: thdn it did^idnd/iiiait ilY'^bW^lac^ 

ihei mam^erai ar? iiocorpbvaitibglit iTi> theip dailiy irMitine' (»fidchtiioPwofk^ < i ) j^ 

bsb r^dPt Ipie reiteri|te8 Bentitxieatfil' sinnkil toiihose whiish^^ iiovf^ quoted 

£r(uiDhisBerin9a, djafckrii^losoimimpi^fiisiodstd'be^tliattotttjdld^ mbtttfl^ 

industry should form an important element in our system of nWtibitfii^ edtt^ 

faUnom* I MOn0 object 'i9 i& tfain'aipi>childr^<¥or ItKfeir 'Fiiitore'cbi^erm^ttVe. 

ThdohildrdiLof^the >labai»9n^ poov i^ill be employed ii^vealftei^itk'mirtifilA 

9nnr|c^ > pithev in^doors or . oat' of dooris j>' Out ' of ' doovi ooenpiatvow ta' ^tb^ 

glurden eirj the field wall .ndt be iusieiesft to ^efdrmei:* class; imia<willi)eta^^ 

]ut6ly/n/dbessary!^or'the'J«ttev«'i A 'ttationai^ is^srtcrm >T)f^' edmeiltioti^'Whidi 

ihowdd^roiiGnieiChildr^filtog^ber fmno'iaaiMiar)' labom- iht^bir efhffyf^ki^ 

and' tau&he lihcm (;o inteUectuid pursuitsy mightl aua^erimth ts ib^tienti #h«i^ 

^dpolatioEi- wais. ^xdVusllFeiy en^ag^G^d.^i thei'desk ; AVTtnMA'noi^mii^^^^^ 

tui^' i<nhe! demand'fov javenile idiidur intei-fdresieoiibidlivablyiivrith ihttticmh^ 

9iiaikbim^tionyihiQhmKfiidf^^ laiididido&bndduli^dljf 

dsprive isgtheti miibbev of ohiJdknfdf ^at^atnoui^'ofitocmledginaiidi^^^^ 

teiKtual '^keveis^ which v^kyqld(imsi'eiise'1diLeir> ifafbrmatkniip tbiir'petce^tiotfj 

tud*fiebera!L' iiitelligeiile; hot 'it 'traiwl' th%m^iip>in diailqal /d0iftetfit|^'liiftl 

n^chttaical skilliiat^e^wovksiofiithbir ealhngt; .flRiyiia>tli^s6iTi^^ flfl$ 

ihetn^foF thbir ^tuve^worbiu'life; The» erril kpnoti thot/tik^re i$ttdqoM|i|l 

far juvcttile labMir^ but' thattMere^is^o^gieat il*>detn«ndi o'The(deihaiail/>it» 

&d(rji'ii^«ci!gf eat, that it: proksei wiMvly^|>oik "th&'rohi^d^^'iiotii^'lyf'i^tlitgi 

l^ib Aad frfayslcai'teKenifier^nhis futiire^eiilliiig^'W^ hm^s&sty^'hm 

^iiiD^lutAy '{Mreoluding tiim^fvoml thril kitelteetUQl b)i^rci^)whkh itt'i^^mtiltf 

if^cess^fy i ! Odt-dooT' indiistrial lesiployiheiits^ 'fdmiiifi^ pafti of the /td»3^a 

i<;h^iliworh^< Udve thb effeoiof piidselrvitig' thivMaheeia tb^ iht^in^^ths 

Iflbourii^s 'Child; and! ore,' therefbrer »i'f^r vduivble. i^B^^niMUkb^iHtlt^if 

^^l^ediidtictddii'they'iUseiiftons'hAlni W Ay^ilM misAh'^nk^rtfkvittififfi^ 

^gifidftl^r^mar tILe (one^fiaAf ^be^i ^tiM;)!['bam^JE»*t0nd««M(y'ito?phr(iffidtc( h^Afc^/^ 

'^i^'dei^k)^ tlie l^hysioa;! 0trpoti:fre;>iaiid <inay'bi^r^i^e!a->sduroe o^^^ealtiiPtt^ 

the-duldrea ; thereby encouraging a longer residence ^JschooL .The im- 

Pf?rtWfi^^ftp^}^rt <WJfk«..^^)ecialJy rnikoORV4ffpi|.dWpl«PP?*^s ,mj)^» the 

^tthiiUsiiaittatfciiaecut iof.ooiovai,. me»talaoa0di.ittt^Ue«ti^trf«iiiiPff, Iwst'y^td 

infancy. ^^'^-^l *"<^'^ 



/ ,.;At lEatdv Bishop, in H^efordsbirc, the ,manfigers have mjacle -a*cQDsi- 

iSet^lealt^ifatiorHi in tbe echool-houiy?) iaord^r to jgajin time for. in^u^al 

employment, which is considered to work well. The children go to schod 

.inittiei m^^iijg atten* aBid remwn uwtil thfleerh^U'iaafioupvh^i^g 4iqwed 

;^B ,<}innei«. • By. this fhn they are 4vailahle for jpptnui^l industjfiri pwpoaes 

;jl^(h,'bieifoTe 9ad afterthe scboQUhours,. Mr^ Bell^irs thif^.t^iat tim V^ 

_jv/CH|ilc|.^qrh/bptto? if an earlier :hom? -ofasjsemjbling •were.tri^4« ^* gtyM^ 

jf)a^ $^en or leigUt^ Qn tljiiU-'plau the 9clM;>plii|g wiuild; be:<?nrenat,l^i4f« 

.)pa^t ielffvf&a.or twalvQ, and tbe> cbildrer>;be available. fo^.indus^ia} |vurpos?s 

.in, ,^ .afte3r|iOQ». An i^torval ipf balf an hour would he i^ffsessairy for 

fttHr-e^iQni andt taak^ ^bo\4d be^etbj the teachers to be l^^rnefl at ^bt 

{TJAi^bstTeqnii^me^t would have a bepeficial tendency, in itself «. mnha^ 

^ilj/ it i» |io\^ yeiy generally neglected; and the cons^qu^^a^ ifi^itbat.tbe 

.ci^drcffk come to aohoolj day after day, ^ith their lea^oBs unpcejp^iii^».. fad 

^fiqtuil upo)% ti^eir teachers a heavy amount of labpuir chichi jtbey.migl^taQd 

^^boujd b« ipared. . < • : . 

i,.:Thj5 jRev^tF^Watkins- reports favourably on tbe,scboolTfields.an4igfir4eo6 

fin York ^ircji towards .the eultivation and superintendence of which gra'pt$ 

.of money bare been mad?. They are yet only few in inmTnber,,apd'aFe 

<cbi^fly. eitiiat!^ on the estate of w £arl of Dartpiouthi whos0 judi^^LcMks 

UberiiUtj, aidiqd by the intelligent exertions of his agent 4md of '.the rdergy,- 

inea of the drfferfio/t parisbesi has bc^en the nwn €au^ of .>any ,su^QiQ^f4 

fre^U$/in. (this branch of juvenile -education* The rjepgrts of. tbe.aiui^ltier9 

.o£ thes^ schools all agree in these important points^ firjsti ^be yrillipgness 

.of -the obiMrei) io work;^ and thC' genert^l encour^gemeBit 'givept^ b^j[,t|he|r 

^jpaia^ts^ito tbis.kisid of labovr ; seoondlyj the nctual* though smfall, proit 

'iof itbeir ^U^tmeats^^and thirdlyi the healthy e€ect produced on.tk«^|work 

in school by their work in the garden/ shown by their standing i^ the 

$chpfl|l ;a^d f^n^^iel; io it« To thes& also may h^ added; tbe practical kapw- 

^edge acquired by< these youi^^ gardeners ot a^subjeot f^rhich will, be m^ 

land intiq^estiQg.to tbem in. whatever situation of, life they^msiy lifi i^laofd* 

^\i^^ Gfikiv^tio^.and refinement of* their tast^ by more obsQrvajat.ao^uaintr 

-ancewitb the wonderful and beautiful works of nature, an^* abo^ ^Ij the 

^ifijbit of Ijiei^ltby^uduatry and cheerful occupation of time,;?yhiph w^i ^ 

.^^'s ble^^iog^ s&ve. tkem from- many a temptation^, and supp^ortr tb$m ia 

^a^y,^, trial of their after-life. Mr. Watkissj believes that* it is Aiardly 

^^^ble to overrate, either the moral or economical value of ]Scboel*ield$ 

4n?4 gardeus Jfii mauM&cturiiig, quite as much as in agricultural^,. dUtii^ 

pf pur <:oiunti^) which, he aays, are the ouly> industrial c^bools 4^at.4Wlbe 

4i,tteiDpted in most.^arts of it. He gives an extract fVoi^tbe reipQft ol^b^ 

>k;lpipud.bury Central National School allotments, iaiwhic)^ the^^ch^^ 

miisterstatesyithat , in. employing the boy^ in this .sohopl-garden;illi$!i$o 

pranged that there shall be no interference with schooVhours^ jtbeir k(^m^ 

pi. labour, being in the morning beforer schooUtime, in the e^nii^g aiter 

j^oboQl-bours^ and on Saturdays and other holidays. . Forty^^me were-iioder 

industrial instruction during the past year. They are employ^ ill ib(9 

.^|ij.i .efich boj has his separate plot of grouaod ; the larger $0^9 ;oc|;u]^y a 

plot: of sixty, square yards,, the smaUer boys one of forty sq,uaTO>yi|rda» ^f 

i^g>n9,rent^.apd.jSnding, their own manure and sei^ds* Thej4$^}^iih^ipf^ 

difire ; aa4 it is# gratifyiiig fact, that in some cases tb^.peir^Btsthav^ .w 

good j^n^e to eucourage this industrial habit in their childn^n^ by .becoming 

pi^roh^ae^s oft the produce, raised by their little bands. The fsfq^mg^ 

iheu lit^e; plot? is very various, but tbe bQst.<Hijtiy«^tei» SiisftigeiftjBB^ 
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im^filt^."^ The j/todu<*e this yeaf'has; in gtMnlj ctthsiftteddf fhl« cirdifeialy 
gai'dfeta tegetafbks, and, tvrth two or three eJicepHdnfii, the^'ftad' es^fett 

^ropsr. ' -■ ' ' " ' •'•'•' «- ■• ' • ••*' 'M ...w *._<.•■) 

'Tb<j R^v. M. Mi«<?liie11, in Hik ^fehtefal wpoH ^ sdidolir fe'fl^'b^wiititfe 
of CWribridge, Esse*, Huntingdon, Norfolkj and SiifMk/Utaee^''tlia«lb 
tMi district sfrtAll progress hafel)een tftade in th^ itttrbdirtst^Ott of i^tifdiiytliAl 
^orkihto boys* school*. At Wiiitett6n, ^kettham, SafFHoto*WWld«ri,'lCW. 
gtate^; R^cJ^nhalt, rind at the' Indiistrial School ih Oa'mbridg^i the h&^ 
^Ofk'^^^ll precjes of land. Thfe gardens at Fakenh^nv toe divided' atttolng^t 
the sf^^tiAilrt teiichers, and no accounts are kept of the l^djiti'^r ^i^^ti- 
dittfrt; •' The "school at Wirtterton, it NotfoTk; has -attached to it a gat^di^- 
grotitid of thnee roods and thii-ty-six! polefe in extent.' Itis'diVid^difiio 
ti^D-pMs; forty-six rods ifbrm A commoE plofe> on which the hcfjffi'vtMi 
tedisctiininately, and the temaiiidcfr (seven ty-niae rods) is ditideid ittte 
'iSe^h plots,' and hMd by the senior boys, each one havirig a poftiioii. Thiis 
is considered to give to each rather too much to raana^.' Twenty-^fblrtr 
boys' huve been employed oh the moinmori plotlri the last Veir. 'the ifirst 
das^- goes out one half day in the week/under the ittafstfer ; thei^se^otid 
^ttd 'third e^fch a half day, under the pupil-teachers; and thtt prdfitS a!re 
Whared iamottg them, acc6rding to the number of hou!*s that theyhttVfe 
worked.' The'bdys work their own plots after scho61-hours.' -Bsicfhfbby 
k^eps'ft separafe accbiint of the receipts- and expenditotf of hfs'bwn pk>f, 
and the master ' keeps kii acconnt for the common plbt. Mr. IVIiteh&fl 
^v^S tL long extract froin the second annual report of the' CetmbfWge Rv- 
du^trid School, the subststncie of whkh appeared in our Jotirnal'fo<''Se?p- 
tember, 1852; as (we may remind our re^lderfe) did al^o ah ftbstrticf'df 
*he'thini iatitlual report of the tiame Sfchool in our Septettiber'huttibfet'^tf 
th<^ present y^ar.- " ,■•.•,, i. •■. i ..-. .. rr:_ 

' Iifi^the Oeilerftl Report for the counties of Chester,' Sftttfrdrd, aifi^ Sulop. 
theitospedtor, the Rev. J. P; Norris, gites partictilttrs 6f SeVei'aliirtdil^Hitl 
^chodlfe, cbrtimuriicated to hitn in reply to question* whfch hd hted dddk^Si^^ 
tbt?heil-tespeclive masters. At Acton there is a garcJeu' one land a'httif 
»odd' and n'field half an acre. The boys work in s^ts of sit eaeh,"iitid'^ 
0ie cwte' of to elder boy, superintended' by the master and obe of 'ttite 
p^pHut^acfi^s ftltertiat^ly. ' Thejrlefetn practically that 'civily obligihg mW- 
fier^ ftrebdt to be tonftned ify' the'schkiol-room, and they trfke^Sto'dh% liMJ- 
interest ih the Work, especially the fartoetfe- SonSj'thafa 'pr6»this^'to bfe 
flillAWeii' t<i go to the fidd or gardfen is sufficient to excfJte them io? dotible 
^ili«i»i^e at tfeei* lessons: Minyof the parehts hiave taken 'iriudh iht^r At 
w< tie ^otlk; wAich they haVe manifested by afekmg <|uestiort3 kbbut 'thfe 
^H cjrOps, &e. The V also appear to apprecirtte the isehbbf, aaf 'exut of liS 
cfeildi'fcn' ohlv twenty-nihe have left in the kst y«fer. The 'boyS MVfe 
im^Med ai 'tank, anc^ made a conple of pumps fbr the'liqliM mtottW,-k8 
they pmtttised tb do last year. Half an acre of ftajx is under cultivatibn 
befsidfes the garden, 'and much Attention has been given to^'agrfculttrnd 
chl^lfefryln the sehool-work. . > ♦- : . i ; ;i 

' Ati'Betley' there is tt6 fietd-garden, but the industrittl class rs hired Vy 
tbei neighbouring feifhers to do hatf-iime vrorfc ott thdf fiirths, lihdert 
»«'ptenntend€?nt Each boy receives 3c?; ii hai^-day frohi the ethploy^h 
'J^Beyat^-^eirihtended by a paid overkrbkfer, who workii %ith' thehi. I^e 
ottly expense is the 10*. a Ti^eefc to the overlooker, towardd which thfe 
^meiia>p«y 6c?. a day;' and the test is at present paid by the managersi 
ff '1fe«i 'ielas$ were larger, hiis wages might be defrayed out of the bby^^ 
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School. ' ' Tfce ^[ir^tiW likfe' %iie piari/b'; their t^y^ 'e^tiiti'gs* Kav'^ hyp^a to 
ifotfh^ theii • Ad'to'pay;'tfce}' sbW':ffe^.' •Th'6',fdhheri'tffe;be(?6ttihg'more 
willWi fd ,.etiipldy thelp', ti^ IttaVVe 'se6h 'frbiil' tKfe '^it facV^'ase &rWqA; 
■mx. >il-jJi. J. 'tf^ai^li Ku^^i/r-j u^].y.*vj^ i.'U^ ,;«,ui.i:j aru^*i ^^^'^ *"*eii^etrbroVed 



dtiine V£rV 



1 IhrW greafc'sati^facirioh to'th'^'fat'm'iWthe'iba^^^^ 
aiM''^haasel^es.V 'Bi a larger s'cl^6ol the e^^penWept WbulditreW^fi^iftti^tteL 
Pe serins atf ^6ellef^t disiiblfrie' for l-at^ey>iaug%;-kctive; spWiM tioyt 
Ofr6'of4y&^ bo^^i' sWiti^d faljlie^ Vpnsed that' the ^dUiiipfiiifW ^^JelSi 
^h^'id be ks strVct as in ^c/ioo?, but after a 'little refielllbn he y!^lc(eCana 
ft' •rtbT^'repoWM ^* k^ohd^ful 'Idd fof wdrlc:*"" MrrNoirisVeryWoperl^ 
^dri<Tde^^' t^t/fHeV'eit'sati^tdry progr^^'s 6f'thU eifl^WWehra*^ 
re'deset'^n^'bf'particiijaf attentlbnV* iThough U neediho'outriv'oif;jtnbne^^^ 
tH^ iftrst iiitrbajictioft'(pf it into a paWshmay obvibiisly Ke'^iioi^^^ , 

tHuii' that df the gard'eii sciherbe, hecauie it requires" ftoiii'the cbmmcii'ce- 
irie^'t1iV'(ip.oper'atioh o?the iaj-hxers. '^ncfe fiirly, tHe4;.1fif y^elf s^^^^^^ 
^btild Wiii cif'erj' ij^ear in success and |)opularily, ^bd wopla/be prbtt&fe 
(Jf Very^reat^obd in our country parishes, and the bipre so' is bTghiarmr 
iifi^|becdm^ tnore general/' 'It woulf[ r^t^in boysi longer at' 'scticibU'ai^^ 
ttould b^ niaicing' tinem at the' satne time hahd/apd ir^dii^'irlpus la%(mr^r^^^^ 
at ^an a^e when habits are best formed. ..And there ippear$, to be ncvrewn 
Why thi^ot garden- training should not ^ 
Where the liand IS chiefly uide^^ the j 
lirobiMy WsWer the best i arhbnff dairy 
gardep. " Ip to\yns, there is no reason why the sameTpr 
tdhour bi^di^ Jial^'iikie scfipol — the principle^ in shorC^^ 
f7'*Vict.'c.'f.^)— should not be generally adopted,, Jby Voluntary acreepMRt;^ 
between the school managers and the manufacturers. " If it' 'caii* be 'so 
aritmg«d that t\it irida«trial Iflfboui* be brought' withih"iihe'''rAni;6df^t!ie 

rfrtiooi di^Tpiirie, so 'nittch ;t1ie beif^i • ' ' ; '; / " • ;; \ ' ' •'.'-;;;^V.\fi 

y.Of the extensibiji of industnal'ttainingfor girls i^.^hfe.fis'tiri^jf/]^!^^ 
c^i][^plaips .tha4i ]|^e is uoabb tb^i^^^port faKONffflJblji^ aad^.thftH^ poi^flepfttiO) 
bard ■ no deai^ ino tidn vrhafc a giris^ > <9oh)aol( ought .;to> ibe^ \ t itiiat^ fov- 4h6: moslP 




gjils rpcei\:e just th'a same ^ort of' ip^truction.^s iivpse J^hp mfi.^ t^flAw'' 
laJI>Qurer& aj^d-.j^eoWii^ias. : . Ooa «onsjeqHeQQ«»ii]^e -iVajivHis jkhaithtih^lAiftAi 
odmplaint aUeiieir his district oft th6 gnd) diffioaltjT'ofiindiii^tjgGipi IMdd^ 
sH^«ntSj'wrc^pt itt'the' ni6*^'bdtrrhbb'd ttf'thtB^'viftfi« ftW'sditteflf »WM(!h;i& 
^St';^atidth'e''a6mtihd fdr thi girfs Mined' iii ihiU%tt6b\iW^]^{M 
tp ;iny,olve ,the piapagers m.ft„yeiy exten^iive poEr?^ojQaepcft,,.JJf^f^ttl^;.W#W' 
QftgoQf^,s^rTa]9.t«, is, not.fhe oplyni^iLaresultiTTg &om(<^]^ defi«f(NM:i«0 Ji^the^ 
girls' schools. There are other purposes of educatioti ^hidb(i^M*flP«tii(ioi8' 
are failing to fulflL The reason for educating the poor is- not merely4hat' 
they may be better servantir- if^ .iStios/tx 1iiM>Maii< 'above them in station, but 
for their own sake, or rather for the sake of our common Lord and Master, 
for whose "reasonable service," they, as much as we, need education. 
And we shall best improve our schools for girls, if we keep steadily in view 
the demands which that service will make upon them in after-life. They 
will have to serve God by being good sisters, good wives, good mothers, 
good housewives. Their life will be an in-door life ; their sphere will be 
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the family. Here mW. be their work ; for tbiS the school should distinctly 
prepare them. Viewed in this way, the education of girls would almost 
seem more important than that of boys. With us, whose welfare as a 
nation stands or falls with the well-being of our homes, the improvement of 
our girls' schools ought to be considered a national duty and necessity. 

As a proofof the neglect of industrial training in his district, Mr. Norris 
mentions only three girls' schools under his inspection that have attempted 
it, but he reports the results in all the three cases as most satisfactory. At 
Acton, twenty girls receive instruction in cleaning, washing, and ironing ; 
six in baking, cooking, and other household operations. The night before 
washing, one or two of the girls sleep at the school-house, that they may 
be ready to begin the work at five o'clock the next morning. The others 
are never later than seven o'clock, from which time till a quarter to nin^ 
they receive laundry instruction from the mistress, or one of the elder 
pupil-teachers. They are taught ironing in the afternoon of the following 
day. Five or six are generally employed at once. There is nothing pecu- 
liar in the method of teaching needlework, except that each child is made 
to place her own work, instead of having it placed for her by the teacher. 
The smallest child in the school is not allowed to take a needle in her hand 
till she can turn down a hem for herself. A great deal of work is done for 
distribution among the poor. The school turns out good servants, and 
the estimation in which it is held by the parents is shown by the fact that 
out of 1 64 only 27 have left in the last year. 

Our limits will not allow us to oifer any comments of our own upon the 
foregoing examples of the introduction of industrial instruction into our 
schools for the poor. But, although we have already availed ourselves so 
largely of the reports of her Majesty's inspectors, we are unwilling to lose 
this opportunity of adding, in conclusion, the recorded opinion of the Com- 
mittee of Council upon instruction in works of industry, as quoted by one 
of the inspectors in his Report for 1 852 : * — 

" The object of indnstrial instruction should be the same as that from books ; Damel j, 
to fit the learner for doing his best in life, not to prescribe definitely his sphere in it. In 
the case of boys, labour upon land fulfils, in a higher degree than any other kind of em- 
ployment, all the essential conditions of good industrial training. It is the most healthy 
of any ; it teaches the use of all common tools and implements, including (in the repair 
or construction of out .buildings) many of those belonging to the carpenter and the 
snason; it affords unlimited scope for collateral information ; and makes working men 
handy and fertile in resources, for adding to the comfort and decency of every-day life in 
their homes. In the case of girls, household labour of every kind, including dairy- work 
where the locality admits of it, is the proper subject-matter of instruction. Sewing, 
knitting, and cutting-out, are generally taught now ; and an intelligent mistress may, 
without any additional or special apparatus, also eff'ect a great deal by making the girls 
under her superintendence properly' scour and sweep the school, dust the furniture, make 
and keep the fires, and clean the stoves or grates. Boys and schools thus educated will 
carry habits of neatness into their homes ; and will, at every leisure moment, be resorting 
to those little labours of repairing and cleaning which make all the difference between a 
tidy and an untidy home, and are of far greater practical importance than they appear to 
wiry when barely stated." 

« Minutes of 1852-3, p. 874. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ASTRONOMY. No. i. 

DOCTRINE OF THE SPHERE. 

Though the principal truths of astronomy revealed by the telescope, or 
disclosed by the investigations of astronomers, are generally known and 
taught in our schools, yet an ignorance of the principles of the science, or 
of the mode by which these truths are arrived at, is very prevalent ; nor is 
it difficult to account for this defect, which springs in part from the notion 
that the study requires an extensive knowledge of mathematics, more time 
and attention than young people have at command, and instruments the 
expense of which is thought an effectual bar to progress in the science. 
Though influential to a great extent, these causes need not stand in the 
way of acquiring a certain amount of knowledge respecting the celestial 
movements, and, as I hope to show in these papers, the grandeur and 
beauty of the universe are still open to the intelligent inspection of those 
whose opportunities and appHances are limited by circumstances. I shall 
not waste time in stating those astronomical facts which are exhibited 
in every elementary treatise, but shall take up those points in which all 
Such are deficient, and endeavour to open to the readers of this journal 
such a view of elementary principles as shall prepare them, should they be 
^ disposed, to proceed on a sounil basis towards the higher branches of 
that science which yields to none in the grandeur of its revelations and the 
certainty of its predictions. 

The subject of this paper will be what is usually termed the " Doctrine 
of the Sphere," the portion which will be especially illustrated will be the 
diurnal movement of the celestial bodies. It must be premised that this 
movement is apparent, and not real : the rotation of the earth on its axis 
produces the phenomena of the rising, culminating, and setting of the hea- 
venly bodies; and although in common parlance we ignore the earth's 
motion, and speak of the sun and stars rising and setting, yet as this form 
of speech is sanctioned by long usage,, and is even adopted by astronomers 
for convenience and to avoid circumlocution, we must continue to retain it 
though philosophically incorrect. 

The earth on which we dwell is a sphere of nearly 8000 miles in diameter, 
floating through space, separated by a distance of many millions of miles 
from her sister planets and the sun the centre of the system. At an 
•inconceivable distance in every direction are the fixed stars, so far removed 
that the change of place, during the earth's annual revolution round the 
sun, produces no alteration in their configuration. We may indeed consi- 
der the system of which our earth is a member, to be a mere point in 
space ; when viewed from the most proximate of those bodies, the " great 
globe itself and all that is within it " might dissolve, and the event would 
remain unknown to the inhabitants of Sirius, as is her present existence. 
Hence, in whatever direction the earth travels, or at whatever rate, the 
relative position of the stars composing the visible heavens will remain un- 
changed ; nor will their members indicate, by altered distances, the ap- 
proach or recess of the earth, though attacked by the best instrumental 
appliances of modern astronomy. 

The place of our abode rotates majestically on its axis in space, present- 
ing, during twenty-four hours, different portions of her surface to the sun — 
the source of light and heat : as his rays can only enlighten one half of the 
sphere at once, it will be day to that hemisphere on which the sun is 
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shining, and night to the otHer. Now, if the axis of the earth were per- 
pendicular to the plane of her orbit, the boundary of light and darkness, 
of day and night, would ever pass through the poles. The sun would 
shine vertically over the equator, and there would be no change of seasons; 
perpetual summer would rest on the globe, an equable temperature would 
reign throughout each latitude, the heat gradually decreasing as the poles 
were approached ; day and night would be of the same length in all times 
and places, as they are in the planet Jupiter : why our condition is different 
will appear from considerations hereafter to be adduced. We cannot detach 
ourselves from the earth to a position where we might make observations 
as to the inclination of the earth's axis to the plane of her orbit ; nor is 
this necessary, as it may be deduced from observations taken from any 
spot on her surface. 

In the rotation of the earth, as indeed of any globe, two points are 
iixed ; and the line joining these, when produced to the celestial con-* 
cave, will be directed to two definite points in the sphere which will ever 
remain stationary ; for the annual motion of the earth, when referred to 
the fixed stars, which are immeasurably distant, will be inappreciable ; or, 
in other words, the space included within the orbit described by the earth 
in her annual revolution, when viewed from the distance of those bodies, 
will dwindle down to a point — in short, the circumstances will be such as 
they would be if she remained stationary* Hence the points over the 
poles of the earth will ever retain the same position in the heavens, pro- 
vided the inclination of the axis of the earth to her orbit remains 
unchanged. Such is found by observation to be the case ; and to ascer- 
tain this fixed point is the first desideratum in practical astronomy. 

On a fine starry night, facing the north, watch attentively the motion 
of the heavens. You will observe stars, not before visible, will constantly 
rise in the east ; while others will set in the west : as you carry your eye 
from the east towards the north, you will find certain stars which do not 
sink below the horizon at all. If from the northern point of the horizon 
you advance your view upward, you will find that the stars, as they ap- 
proach a certain point somewhat more than half way between the horizon 
and the zenith, move more and more slowly, until you arrive at one which 
yon will not perceive to move at all — this is the pole star, and it is so 
nearly over the pole, that for ordinary purposes it may be considered to 
represent the stationary point, or the northern celestial pole. Round this 
all the stars, visible will be found to revolve. Now this stationary point 
appears fixed in the same position all the year round ; hence we conclude 
that the earth's axis of rotation never changes its inclination to the orbit, 
hut is always parallel in one position to the direction in which it pointed 
m another : the same may be remarked in the southern hemisphere, where 
the point in the heavens reached by the prolongation of the earth's axis 
IS in like manner definitely and perpetually fixed. 

Assistance may be derived for ascertaining the position of the pole star 
^y tracing it through the aid of the Great Bear. This constellation, which 
never sets in our latitude, has seven stars of considerable brilliancy ; four 
of these compose a trapezium, and the other three branch out froip one of 
the angles : if the line joining the two stars most remote from these three 
he continued about five times their distance, it will pass very near the 
pole star ; which cannot be mistaken, inasmuch as there is no star 
approaching it in brilliancy in its neighbourhood. 

"Oie direction of the axis of the heavens then will be a line passing from 



wUldii irflL'be faiTiflibte/. in. n^rther^, lalituaes.., .No.w^^ siiic^jthe win 
difMluMiesi td a;p€i»ti9hen,^e[i;fe(l!t9, |the. $x,e43tarft».iV9.inc^'rrec^^^ 
dtff wiMMihi^nviUliieidntFodaqed fcon^ibfi.fatp/i/tjxat} qur j^osition i^ Doi^i 
Ui0>i!6fitr6ibBirpn«)tbe oireniufevefice ;, , in, other .wpVi?. /^vpjjose a, tefescijit 
fixed in the direction of the northern cei^9ti«l Jj9^^^ .);j|ip,akjs pf^ttiitt^^^ 
'u^ VHl^b^ipanilMMto tlw wa of t)*e.|^aa;fj^, jeu^i, wi^. ^oinci'de' Y4tE|lhe 
HMfift'of the ^tovbns | ibr» idthovigh it js distant from the ^ar^Vs centr'i^ by 
"^OW^fhnhii mch ifi ^h«(j(iist|uv5e of the . ^i^ , st^3. tfc.^ i ^^'^ k^!^- ^^f^ 

''frl(miUhB^Dl^1Hrodd.b«fa*;tbQ»ghite;riptfid^^^^^ ,,: '\ ^/ .< .'^ '^r'^Zi-'oyuf 
<( iRoiilidrdBi&dbds th«ii<ialltbie heay^^^y bodie^.appe^r,tQ,turp fr(mi,^'^t tp 

^w^st^via coriipleto mvolulippi beiifg aqpoipplisl^d i^twenty-foiir hoivs^ 

-ft^f^salt'^lMsiofthe rotal^o^ioftb^; earth froi^ wfei^t to, ef^^t. l!*bose situated 

nbku^tbe cbl^stidi pelea dfl^cribe cirolefs wl^iph inqr^a^e ji.^.^iz^ acccNrdiDg to 

Ai^P'^liataiibB iit>iii/.«ith?r V .^t whiat.part of the hea.Y«ns; ViH bf founatVe 

'^rtetest of '<ii«te) diumal isros 7 l^st c^rjki^^y it will be descpbeil %y 

W^6'Btan<ykich.fiEe ej(i«i4i9tapt f^om either. pole : such atars i^^ descrilbe 

' in ^fae^hfemfans ithe efutfiO€4mlifinfi if/;hDSj^, pp^it;op;i ^sviU be e^^apt^;^ jbver ^'e 

equator on the earth: its plane being; ^ i^ght^ ^Qgl^stp'tJ^e^ a,2^\s^^a]i4^ 

dntiiuM^iib aiignkr.mefiawQfneat,.90^ f^om either pole, _[ /i. .^.' .' . ' 

'»' We )isre:tliiisjdetenmi^e4'thei pqsitiion of OJjieof the bripcipj^t (^t'^V? |?^ 

^tlM^0ph^reviit^wQ9dd bejWf^U t^ ^raqe , th^. progress pfs^.icw ^tars wliichjme 

.Uti'iDriikearihe equatoc in ovd^r to.form a correct notion of its {exact.^W 

*>tiioii<rjin.the.iteaveDs s.and.«itbo!^ we hava hitherto s^ppos^^ on tlj^ part 

1^ tbe^Dbaerver, anrsbseiice of all fcno^^ledge of the constellations J[ip 'wmc^ 

:libwevef'w&8haUih»i#after direct hi* attention), w^ Joaay ipentjoh here.t^r 

Jtfiitotaii'efereaDe,! oj^rlain 9tari» iwbich are sit|uatefl near tl^e ^gulhobti^JJiiif 

^ Metikar in fCetufi/ isii bi'^hjt 9t;|r> 3° nqrth of the eij^ator^ ci. Aj^^^,^ !? ^^ 

^t^ so «iie>?7; Librae^ tod' ^ Aquil^aj this last ^ in. a- Une Vith.^^.^f/I^y 

' > Aquiltt, ivittohi are thi^^nspioii09S aWs* 4^ b^ing .of the ^second ^agpituc^ 

'9itkdi>(i'$ni y lof the third ;, ? Qripois, the most nqrlihiirn. of the , W/^J° 

Ononis ibeil./isiabo oa. tha equator ;, the diurnal ^rc 4e3cril^d. py j^i^^rf^ 

<)theae atarsvdli ttaa^iOiUinJj^e heay^ns.the equinootialline, ^%f^f: s^jij^u^n 

'sho^ildbepcrfefatlyconiprehended before we proceed furtljeri " . . ,ij' ,j. 

^M Onijhe.sappoaitioA that. the student h^ Wn.so far.succe5j^ful,'jyi5Vj^^ 

'trainee' Ik) jtha/oOBsidepaUon <Nf th^. other, circles .of the sphere, ifi|pn^^n(^^^^ 

<wi|)b«tke i^rtroft* Ifryou aire stationed on, an opj^^.pl^n^^ whe^e^tj^^g 

-obatrubtai^loBtf Tien' on any side.; or rather on the oceap^ where thJ^^p][oi^t 

is limited only by tha Juwtipp pf the sea. with the ^i^yebs, jp^ ;fi"lffi9^ 

> yoarsalf/torbb U»eieen(ire pf a pircl^, of .which tl^e Wpn of the^se^^ aM sky 

'asfithediciimfhr^nce:. the j4ane of this 4?irfjle is the hoijizpn; ,pfj^^jj i^J[>e 

^jm^ned . indefinitely ;.pro4ueed it will meet tb«i,celestiial.sn^ef^,)^^j4^^^ 

• KKndeibiBto two eqiaal portions. The heavenly bodice,^ tp^ .Ppper iji- 

( m(m^'will(fo)3,yi»falei white thp^e beneath will \^e unseen. Ijlije^ plimeof^e 

hdvidomwilli. in, other word^ be a t4Pgent to the curved sui^apjefpt.jtne/^a 

jMissing . through :the position of the sp^tator. This de^i^tion is'^^|iu>^ 

( the istmiUe horuon ; the . rational horUon is another pW!^^ P/^H^^Ji ^ J^^ 

DarmetV' passing throngh the centre of tha earth at tl^e di[sti^n^ p^.^^O 

tniiesi; lMit,!:followii|g the prpcjesa <^i re^spuipgu^ed^t^f^f?^^^^ 

dbtasioe.iwitt vaniah when refei^ed to the fixed 9tars ; and hep^^ ^Mf^^W^ 

dgyd 




^isttuice p^ the inodn 9 it^txck gre&ter dMgk, «irl[iMiiitifig(i nrfadn^dh^.b tioiurafl 

to tUe Qartli, to more than' one degree, by which amdtnitiBheiirGnGild b^idisr 

|)jaced ; or lier true position wotrld differ bjr oAe d<s^ee from hep<>baeiiyi9d> 

^heii $1ie is oh tlie horizon of aiiy place. ' Theses vcttMitkB 'ace thfoxm -PDt 

as sqggestive, and not because they arei tieeeMitrf' at tbepr6Bdntiftlage.,<>f 

pwrexjilanation of the doctrine of the- sphere: i • • '» nr 1 Mx,t 

„ ,Tn^ horizon then dividejs the heftrens mt& t#6 «quiRli.kmi|i9ph^toe«-«Tr^ 

iyi§ible aiid invisible^ : the 'point immediately ^ev tii6 head ofthdolitetfW 

IS ilnetentih; a liile diiiwif from the zenith' 16 the iplflcd'^o^ tfaflobaMD^ 

^will be perpendicular to the pktte of tfachoriMn ; and theoankkiiUelf 'wiB 

Jbe 90^. dtisti^ht every' way from the horifeoii nt^asureck' tom tkieakTC'oCrajIrer- 

^iqal circle^ or 6n^ drawh from that point tathe hoiiEOii. <Nowlie)»fne 

see a correlation t)etw^eii this vertical Ihie, the Milith >tmd hoifxBOby' ook* 

/e3pondipg . to that before explained between l^e aikj tlie^pdlt mAiti^ 

.^uator :' in the lanj^age of spherical tr?godonietYy,i t^: zeDitkis^thetpdk 

,of the hbrijson; or t^at point in the sphere Which •iS'eJBactlyi90?(fmBiit^ in 

whatever direction it is measured. If these iw^jportgnti 'tmtltsi.are> £v)i^ 

comprehended, no difflcnlty will be found in tracing the other oincldsoWhiiep 

will hereafter eomiB nndef onr noticcr ' ' ' •• m ,» * 

', Since all the heateuly bodies rise ahd set, a inmmeiit^S'CQiisiderMioftiwiU 

lead to thie ^ondibion that there must be in the path df aay itar/Sipoitft in 

which it ceases to ascend above the horizon 'and 'begtns'iitsdolmaw.dlvi 

pourse.i L^t it be granted, that by carefliUj Watching^ toy partLeiilavaliir, 

jell have determined the point of its greatest altiitudd t imagine tavArtf^ (Or 

jPart'of adrcle, to pass from the :tenith thtongh thi6"poiQt,:oulitiDg t^e 

nbrizon ; it will be found also, when eontinued, to pa«B throa^/tlDte^ polQ : 

a succession bf observations on separate stars wiH dearly indicate 4;hai:ea(Qh 

and til will eulmindUy or attain their greatest altiiude,' when they mtiFeflit 

this' circle ; the moon; the planets, aud the su<i> Willalsov ^vi^hto'tk^.K^ 

this circle, begin to decline in their course; The periiwd' wiiMi.the. sfin 

.arrives here is mid-day, or nooil ; from the Latin 'MierMft'e^ is dienT^ied ihe 

nAme which designates this circle, y\7i,;ike vietidicm': it may bedefim)d(ius 

' in eil'cle wliich bisects the horizon in tWo points, passing dirough 'the «eni|h 

jand the pole ; W its means we may determine astronomically the liartfc Knd 

, soutTfi boints of the horizon, wWch problem is so- necessairy in- evcfry. a$tro- 

"noiAical observation, that we shall bestow sometime «»' showing' iiowtbis 

', may be done with very considerable pfecisioto, feven by an obs^vei^tuiilipto- 

!vi4e3 With expensive instruments, whicfh someitiaytkkilsrftbaokifcelif' necJee- 

^ wy in acquirmg a l^nowledge of astronomical truths: •,...; .r 

.0^ A perfectly level surface ereiBt a istick in th« groiindv'tidciiig'oa9e, 
,;D^ applyinK a plumb-line, that 1t be exactly pei-peYHlieiilftr;' about f nine 
clbAiii t-he morning observe thef length of its ^adow as tfaroWn :by.4[be 
sup : wi£h the,sticlc as a centre, and this lebgth its a c^dins; describe ajxirc 
, from west to east. After the sun has passed the meridian, abbnt^ip<M., 
. th^ shadow of the stick will be observed to fall upon the arc-*-«infiiofei[it 
^ ?fni be of the same length as it was in the fotewKWi : if that portion. efijfie 
, ftr^' intercepted between tbe two points where the sliadow relaehed it .bft.bi- 
ji,?^^^^^' and a line be drawn from the point o!P bii^ectlon to the f ndsof the 
"flick' "which is fixed in the grottnd,thisline will be due north and aottth,ior 
m thfe'direcJtibn of the meridian. It will be- immediately se«i ^tbafc-iiie 
I'iesiilt depends upon the fact, that the altitude of the sun is the^sainfi^ at ,an 
.Mual period before noon as after; though, strictly speaking, it isnot^iMe- 
rogttiatlhe'sun, during thd interval, change's hife distance fi^a-tJkesequatttt: : 
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this ehanffe is greater at certain periods of the year than at others — least 
when he nas attained his greatest distance, and hence the best time for an 
accurate performance of this problem will be about June '21, wha^i the sun 
is at his farthest northern departure from the equinoctial line. 

The attention of the student is recalled to the facts which we have now 
proved : 1 st. the meridian is a circle passing through the zenith and the 
pole, cutting the horizon in the north and south points ; 2nd. the distance 
from the zenith to the northern part of the horizon is 90° ; 3rd. the dis- 
tance of the pole from the equate is 90°, or equal to that of the zenith 
from the horizon : from the pole to the zenith these two arcs, measured on 
the meridian, will overlap, if this common portion of the equal arcs be ab- 
stracted from each, there will remain the distance of the pole from the 
horizon equal to the distance of the zenith from the equinoctial line mea* 
snred in degrees : but the zenith is vertical to the observer and the 
equinoctial line is vertical to the equator of the earth : the distance in de- 
grees of the observer from the equator is his latitude ; and hence it follows 
that the elevation of the pole, measured in degrees, will always equal the 
latitude of. the place. Remark the great importance of being fully per- 
suaded of this fact by irrefragable proof, and proceed no further with tins 
paper till the mind has mastered the demonstration : no other fact is more 
frequently assumed in reasoning on the sphere, and many of the problems 
are easily solved when this truth is granted. 

The progress we have made will receive valuable illustration by a very 
simple mechanical contrivance. Cut out, of any convenient size, several 
circular disks of card-board. By cutting each from the centre to the cir- 
cumference they may be made to slip one upon the other. Suppose one 
to represent the horizon of the place which is situated at its centre; 
another at right angles to it will be in the plane of the meridian : find 
on the edge of this the position of the pole, which will be equal in de- 
grees to the latitude of the place — say, as in the case of London, 6H°: 
measure 90° from it and that will be the place where the equator cuts tbe 
meridian — it may be represented by another disk of card concentric with 
the other two : if these be so placed, of a starry night, that the disk repre- 
senting the horizon be level, the position of every circle or point hitherto 
described will be ascertained with precision, and every fact stated in this 
paper will be successfully demonstrated. 

The most available and suitable instrument for illustrating the doctrine 
of the sphere is the celestial globe, and as at the present time globes may 
be procured, certainly of small size, for a few shillings, it would be advis- 
able for any student to provide himself with this beautiful means of illus- 
trating the celestial movements. A few preliminary explanations may be 
necessary in order to connect its explanation with the principles already 
adduced and demonstrated. The celestial globe professes to be a repre- 
sentation of the face of the heavens ; on it are depicted the various con- 
stellations, and on it are traced the circles which have been described in 
the preceding pages. The reason why the celestial globe does not cor- 
rectly represent the celestial sphere, is that these circles are described and 
the configurations depicted on a convex sphere ; whereas naturally they are 
presented to us on a concave or hollow sphere : the error is exactly the 
reverse of that committed in the construction of the terrestrial globe in 
Leicester Square, which turns the wrong side outermost : convenience of 
usage compels us to submit to the inconvenience in the former case, but 
we shall never cease to regret that so much labour was bestowed upon a 
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represeiitatioii of oar earth which is wrong in principle and repnlsive of 
aspect. To understand in what way the celestial globe represents the 
sphere^ we are compelled to imagine the eje at the centre, and then, if the 
globe were duly rectified, we should see each star over its depicted place : 
to get over this difficulty some opticians have constructed the globe of 
glass, and have placed within it a small terrestrial globe, on which the 
observer is supposed to be fixed ; as the axes of the two are identical the 
small globe is made to turn round, thereby representing the diurnal motion 
of the earth, which is the' cause of the celestial movements, in twenty-^our 
hours : to get rid of one difficulty however they have introduced another, 
for as the observer is not supposed to be at the centre of' the sphere, but 
on the surface of the small globe, and as the glass sphere is very near to 
it, the semi-diameter of the small globe does not, as it should, diminish to 
a point, and hence the sensible and rational horizons do not coincide as 
they do in nature when referred to the fixed stars. No confusion will 
attend the use of the celestial globe if it be borne in mind that, when we 
turn it from east to west, we represent not a real motion of the heavens 
but an apparent motion, caused by the revolution of the earth in an oppo* 
site direction from west to east. 

It remains now to show how the facts brought forward in this paper 
may be graphically illustrated : for this purpose we refer to the figure. 




which may be considered as a sectional view of the glass globe above 
alluded to, with the small terrestria globe within, their two centres being 
coincident. 

H R will be the plane of the rational horizon (seen edgewise) of an 

observer, at O : in this projection there is precisely the defect before 

alluded to, which must be got over by supposing either that the globe is 

indefinitely diminished in size, or that the circle H Z N R, which represents 

the meridian, is indefinitely enlarged, as indeed it would be when referred 

to the fixed stars; ns is the axis of the earth ; its prolongation, N S, the 

axis of the heavens. Z, the point immediately over the observer at O, is 

the zenith ; N and S, the north and south poles ; e g is the equator ; E Q 

the equinoctial ; the dotted lines are diurnal arcs of heavenly bodies at 

different distances from the poles ; these vary in size, the greatest being 

described by those equidistant from both, which are situated on the circle 

(seen edgewise) E Q ; O e is the latitude of the place, which arc, on the 

circumference of the earth, measures the angle O C e, which is the same as 
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the angle Z C £ : that this is equal to the elevation of the pole» m. the 
angle Z C N, may he thus shown : N C £ is equal to Z C R, hoth heing 
right angles, hut' the part Z C N is common to both — this heing deducted, 
Z C £ is equal to N C R. 

The graphical method of indicating the circles of the sphere.is attended 
with many advantages, but it should not be resorted to till an Rcqaaintaoce. 
is made with them in the heavens : it supplies us, when once it is appie- 
hended, with an elegant and simple method of explanation of various 
phenomena, and of solving complicated problems; The circle which is, so 
to speak, the ground- work of the projection (in this instance H N Q)» is 
called the primitive circle ; and the figure would properly be called "the 
projection of the sphere on the meridian ;" in the figure, the angle NCR 
being equal to 5 1 ^ degrees, the meridian is that of London, or of any 
place having the same latitude. Had the primitive circle been the horiaoo, 
Z the zenith would have been the centre, and the meridian would have 
been represented by a straight line. 

If a machine be constructed of thin hoops, with a small globe in the 
centre, whose axis, being prolonged to the meridian, serves as the centre 
of motion for the whole, we shall have an armiUary sphere : a very useful 
and easily constructed apparatus : we have only to be careful to place the 
hoop representing the meridian at right angles to the representative of the 
horizon ; the equator at right angles to the axis ; another circle, partially 
indicated by Z C, will be the prime vertical ; another passing through' the 
poles, seen in the drawing as the line N S, will be the equinoctial colore, 
which will cut the prime vertical at the east and west points. 

As it is of great moment that the principles explained should be well 
impressed on the mind, various methods of illustration have been resorted 
to in this paper ; for as minds differ, so is it necessary to present philo- 
sophical truth in various aspects^ and it is .hoped that, from one or the 
other, it may be fully and clearly comprehended by all. No portion of 
astronomy is so satisfactory to the mind as this which forms the.snbjeet 
of the present lesson. Many who gaze at the planets and the moon 
through powerful telescopes would be at a loss to explain " the doctrine of 
the sphere," and yet, ignorant of it and all its results, they cannot lay 
claim to a knowledge of the science of astronomy : they may appropriate 
and use the labours of others, and obtain a fictitious reputation, bat 
only among those whose opinion would be of no weight with scientific 
observers. J. S. 
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gleig's school series, elements of book-keeping, a history 

OF FRANCE. BY A. K. isBiSTER. (Loudou : Lofiffmatu ^ Co.) 
The History of France, at some periods, is minutely interwoven with 
that of our own country, and the study of it puts iis in possession of more 
comprehensive views regarding our own : it therefore deserves to be re- 
garded in our own school studies. The little book before us presents a very 
fair synopsis of historical facts, from the fifth century to the present time. 
The Gallic period, which is not uninteresting to a young Briton, has been 
passed over unnoticed. The Merovingian and Carlovingian dynasties arc 
also summarily dealt with. The History of France becomes less mvolred 
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from the time that Hugh Capet f^scended the thtqne. a.d., ,9^7v; jtnd it i& 
ftdii'«libt dtttfe tlmt'th^ aceotmt takds al^We Vedfn1ar%i*in/alth6ugKnepes^^^ 
a»rily'aii«f«ke4*nArtatke^bf!fkcts. ' TKe bdOk'tvpI'he of seryice as a tejsti' 
book'H^i^a^'ift'clA^, ceUiatlei'al tH^ttet being sti^pliied bv the teacher., , ' y 




hxM^l^ti^i^i^'iA iAttth with 



'th6 inadequacy !dfl!he*cottiiiioh teit-Woks as, 
dyihcmi"i If 1)i^s 'r©mAi>asMcienM 

ivU^Mx <k^ Vvi/t^ldrltyo- /if ^Ka ^i4kikof^ ftia^' Willi 



, , ,^. / lie's with the i , 

of^ttte^ptt^r* srttfdiei'. 'Book-keepitJig, io far as' leading it' is .concerned;^ 
c«j»iisis ih* tbe^ acquisition of cettain techiiical form^, supplementfeLry tb'a' 
tkiW6tf^H kti6#ledge '6f'the>rihytiplbs'^a uradtice of pithmetlcaud' arv^ 
ade^^t^'eiTnitiiafiid <MP thh jteai. ' I'hiii KWihtiodliction, has a vert ^oodj 
quality which mu^t not be overlopkedj, and which is hot'comtnon tS all pr 
tM%iliie-i^ekegt^'%'iS t%e'fchta|ie^ *W'hkVe oaiW Subject, 'excppt'ttat 
oii'thelidtJbf^^'lriih Btioks',^" 'which' is 'ccttdbaW rery inferior to this i^' 
pWti(ridf-ihe!rift. • - •• ■^'- ^^•" ^^^•^•' «'•''•='' ' "' • •'''" ' "^ ' ' "; ' : " 

iij M-u;;., -ij ihi\r-' -.It! /■:!■• ■•'..'• '^ '-' : ^■•^•* ;'■»•; -I ..; i- n-) /■.•.;) r.i.:* 

Minnf;.; . : -v. .i:* t-: .^ • .1 ■ ■ - .. . ... ''>.:■• ! f' ■ -''^'^ 

TJ5(j; fl^^,I^qH,^^SAI^Tp^l.;.SlE1>NG>.0ai*LB<C'»lpH OF. PSALMS hv TtHBUBWiC 

.3Y^f^IfiIf>/Ss^T,?;9 A»PRO(P«MTK 4'UWBS> TAXEU OHIEBDT ilTROM XHIB ( 

OLD PSALTERS, .^.HRANOi^P ';POR).(»Ul£ VOIOES,, Blf t; AKD -F*' kL/< 

Tfeii».UiDpiieiendinglittIe'biK)kas ^rerjr fairly desCfibedin its title: 'It is an'^ 
attctaa^ M.the '.part -of tw elementary 'Schooltdft^ters to'prcymdt^ the dif- ^ 
fiialoa(o£flno«oit Plaalttiddy'^ i,The^tu!ae9 arey therefore; either 6^' ohes (t^ 
iildtatioiKi jaiuKfor lihe most part those wbioh are Written' iri'cdinihoH twte:'* 
'Hift^gBMlt.eharacteriiti©Gf ^ oollecdoii is^its siitipKcity j and this ap'pihte^-' 
nQi<«aJy tb the laiues'^eleetediy but to the attangement of the parts/ thef;^ 
fttodwBfinatal chords being those frinoipally etapierf ed in the harmonie$l|' 
T]a«|re:is.Trxth aoibe people a tendency "td adapt pbpular atd Seculat tAt^ to ^ 
thflisenncfq .ofrchgidli J we comfeidef this Vcfry objectionable ) for airs 0^^ 
tbialkju»diirrapabfy«0riT*with them ^he impression whi<ih' they 'first ^coti-'' 
veytidiij.^JPhii ifrttue^ also/ofphraks and' straps. -Thfe ttinfcfs in this- col-" 
lectidi ate free from all objections of this kind. 
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THE child's treasure ; OR, READING WITHOUT SPELLING, EFFEC- 
TUALLY SIMPLIFIED BY A NOVEL SYSTEM ; WHICH IS EQUALLY 
aatMMUABJM IN'JTBJH PABBBNT M0D13 OTr'TfiACHlN<5^^*<'b^RfcA'<y ^ ^' Affj^'l^'^ 
WHICri > JUSi^^^ 6BBA«kTBBY TaIuGHT^ i 1 ; • *»E JLoK(^ 'feOUNI^li t)^ •THE 

,^^cvy^Kf^i.,;^,J.t1•HJ5^^l. short ^SaoNps;. 3. .jtheir ©tber sotdKus/l 

Tna fikvmal <d /^is book- affotds another instance Of the- fac«,''tha?t- Wi^^ ' 
miidii/ easier.- toipkm than- fe carry into 'operation; The Ghi]d'is'TVm<Tre?^:' 
isnothiag>CTore dorless th«n atrery' slight moiliflcation Of -the'dotntfioh;^ 
speffirig^WoJwiiiiil tijhich.we • haye alternatdy ^pelliiig'ftiid anebdote' • f^b!*^ ^ 
andi/italej nln'.the book^belb^e «is,'in place 6f these W^'haft^ 'a 'serie^ Of'^ 
unlwnlnectedi Aifflsy scdtenoefisistlruiig together 'with thfe '6bjec€'6f'illtifeftfat- '^^ 
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ing, according to the compileT's notion, the various sounds of the several 
voiwels 4n their order. We are toid, that in pursuance of thiS'Qbfeotft 
''it has been so arranged, that in the first 33 pages of tiliia iittle. baek' 
i\A m\skd "and ear ai« not bewildered by the introduction of :«ny .ot&0r 
thMi the long or alphabetic sounds of the vowels nuirkfid 1 in Walker' 9 i 
Table.^' Yet vre fihd ewrj page up to this point abounds^ ivtth exaqpi*. 
tions. For example, ** Do not refuse td: write me a nMe.''. Are:. w^ •to. 
gvire the same long sound tx>the letters in the first .throe instancea of 
its'ooeurrencein this sentence as in the last noie? Has the a thftfang 
so«ind here? Must the e in refiue be long lil^e' that m me? .*' Ebeadingi 
without Spelling/' too, is a specious title and very attractiFe to indtd^wt 
parents and teachers who would spare themselves trouble^ The spdHitg, 
however, must in botli cases be performedy ia the one it is ardeulated* 
in^t^ other it is done mentally. 
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A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL) 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS, '&C.,^ 

BY JAMES TROTTER. (Edinburgh: Oliver ^ Boyd, Lohdop: 
Simpkitt ^ Co.) 

This is a comprehensive work, containing the fundamental rules, ,and 
their appliciMion to mercantile computations, vulgar and decimal fl'l^:tipns, 
iuf^olatioa and evolution series, certain and contingent annuities;. Hr. 
Trotter is well known amongst teachers as an author to whom .they are; 
much indebted ; but we must say that bis book contains )io sufiicient pecu- 
liarity or exeellenoe to cause it to supersede similar works. 



A C^HILD's history OF THE WORLD ; OR, ^GLIMPSES OF THE WOkliO's 
HISTORY IN FAMILIAR LETTERS. WRITTEN FOR THE INBTmJCTlON 
AND AMt)SEMi:NT OF A CHILD. BY MBS. FEBGY SIKNETT. (Loudou : 

Longman ^ Co. 1852J.) . ' . ' 

Tab writer of this interesting little work has very successfully' cfltried 
out her design. She has made a most useful addition to our jtr^nile 
books. The writer shows great aptness in simplifying Atfcient;'mstofy, 
and we know of no previous account which would so well come within 
the apprehension of a child. The History ranges from the fitne' of 
Abraham to the discovery of America, or to about the end of ih&^&ft^tnth ' 
century, and may be looked upon as the first part of a work to be con- 
tinued in a similar stvle. 



EDMUND BURKE : BEING FIRST PRINCIPLES, SELECTED FROM filS 
WRITINGS. WITH AN ^NTRODUCTqRY ESSAY, By I^qBE^T:^]!!^)^^^^- 

MERY, M.A. Pp.416. (London: G. Routledae, lS53.) . 

We are desirous of calling attention to. this volume, as one wmch w^ would... 
stijongly recommend to those who consider that one grand o'bWctolr 'this 
educatioia, of iEnglish youth should be, to teach them to fx^S*^^^'iti(A''[ 
which has fallen to their lot in numbering some of the nibst llluj^tnpill b{\ 
earthly names amongst their ancestors, and in claiming a share, B/SjfW^,' 
of their birthright, in a countless store of spiritual wealth ;' anfl^'m 'oVft^r 
to this end, to train them to love and venerate the wise and good bY ^tStitiei 
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gecppnAioiHiy And to gvowap <m ooniiDimion of thought^ and faeling, and . 
prbeiple: wkh tAietti. Of this noble company was £dmuad Burke^ da»i yf» ' 
maj8Bfel5r saj of tine selections froai bis writings, Mrhat in>oiir last number' 
we quotra Hallatii' as sajiBg of Bacon's Essays, 'that very f^m in our 
IaB§;nage ntkfrd more noaTishment to the tbougbts. As tbie selector obr [ 
senres^'in blis introductory essay/ Burke^s peculiar gift aad tbe great dia* . • 
tiictioniof fais oratory was bis intuttire pereeptioa of universal f)irin<;}pleaf <, 
his amasing power df expanding particulars into uni¥evsalsi and of mmq* 
ciatiiig! the accidents of a transient discussion with the essential properties . - 
of soxtte permauaat law in policy, or abstract truth in morals. And be- a- 
yond what bib distinotire genius inspired^ bis wonderful power of enun-' . 
dating everlasting principles, and of asaoeiating the loftiest abstractions af ,'i 
wisdom with the commonest themes of the hour» was sustaioted apd... 
strengthened by the purity of his heart, and the subjection of passion to the 
law of conscience. His works extend through many volumes, and hence 
it is to, be feared that many have been deterred from holding communion 
with a master-spirit of British literature by the magnitude of his labours. ^ 
Mr. Montgomery entertains the hope that a concentrated specimen of 
Burke's intellect may not only tempt the ** reading public*' to study some 
of his noblest passages, but even ultimately introduce them into a full 
acquaintance ^ith his entire productions. The selection before us is ^ 
distiijctfy stated to be, not a second-hand one, grafted on any jire-exJsting 
volume, but the result of a diligent, careful, and analytical perusal of 
Burke's writings. The selection is judicious, and the attempt to give ' 
descriptfv'e headings to the selected passages will prove, we have no doubt, 
of considerable service to the reader ; but we can quite believe that they 
have cost the selector no slight labour. They are also turned to account 
as the basis of an alphabetical index. We wish that there had been 
also a list of contents, giving the descriptive headings in tb^. order in , 
which they are printed in tbcivolume, as neither in the introductory es^ay 
nor ia the passages as selected is any principle .of arrangement* /as far 
as we can make out, observable. Mr. Montgomery would also, we tjiink, 
have rendered his selection more likely to introduce its readers tp an ^« 
acquaiiitajnce with the entire productions of his author, if the quota- 
tious had, been so. arranged qt distinguished as to show from what sources 
th^y ^p tak^n. The introductory ess^y contains very just remarks, son^e , 
ofwl^ij^h we have quoted; but we slv)uld have liked it better if the 
sty^.lll^i been more simple and unpretending. 



Chambers's repository of instructive and amusing tracts. 

' '• ■ ' - • VOL. VI. • ^ ■• 

CHAM6:feR'S^S i»OdKteT MISCELLANY. VOL. ^Xll. 1855. 

Chambers's EDINBURGH JOURNAL, partcxvii. September, 1)353. . 

^E,need scarcely remind our readers of these well-known publications j . , 
our principal motive for doing so is, that m the case of Beading Rooms 
and Lending Libraries, the regular publication of these serials at short in-' 
tervfiU IS of considerable service, as furnishing a cheap and constant supply 
of fresh works, which are interesting from generally having some reference 
^Aejp^tssing events of the day, and which^may be safely introduced wit|i- . 
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out previous examination^ from tne good character which their oonductoTS 
have established. Im prodf of this, we ^ouW ir^fei^ lb such articles in the 
" Repository" as " Irish Toura aad ToiwiBtii da lg^3{;". 'Mhfi,8iw*Tfor 
Sir John FrankMn;" '* Montenegro and the Montenegrins V to '^ Visit to 
the Sailors' Home in lionclon," in the ' ** Ppcket, Mifitoellany :" and to 
" Employments of Women ;" ** The RebelUon in China ;" «* Scenes at 
Portsmouth ;'* lind " i;'^ Railway Cleapfg-hbwie in 1^^ ;" m the Sep- 
tember numb» of the hew seiKes^ " Chamhfeirs'V'Edinburgh Journal." 



POETICAL SCRIPTURE HISTORY. BY THE '|lEyt"H. S. M. HUBERT, M.A. 

Pp. 178. (JiOndon : Lonffmt^ns,) 

The design 'of this little woi*k is to afford a pleasing mekn^ of conveymg 
?SwJptHr»i,ip#yHct}pn tft th,e jQutlifnJ, xfljind,^ and of preser^inff thejopng 
from regarding Scripture history as a mere historical 'recprflj(^.tli^ ^^P 
and doings of the men pf pld time. The ^acred narratives should never be 
treated as histories merely, ^ut as far as po3^ible' in relation to the close 
connection which they tave to the work of our redemptibii. This connec- 
tion has beenv shown by'9ome jpf our sacred ;poet§^ and esp^c^ally by Milton, 
with great clearness, an^.in langu^ boi;l^ subjinie and befiutiful. Accord- 
ingly, in the publication before us, some of the principal events recorded io 
Scripture ar6^ illustrated by passages of ttoetry, 'princ|paHy from Miltoo. 
It is very ju^ly remarked in the preface, that Milton ha^^^by no means had 
that share in tne education of the youth of this country to which, from the 
excellent moral and refigioq^ tendency of 'his- poetry, hferife justly entitled. 
As one not iihpr&bable reasorl of 'this iVh alleged; that Tab selection of his 
poetry hasiiithertDmiqppeared,. frnw: which tUe MpWfie}y;,ip|g5^ij/^tJj^|,#j¥^ 
created by dv? genius, ^ave be^n^ excluded, a^4> which has. at the same time, 
illustrated ^ii)eiie£i^itj^ snbjec.t.. In the pi'esent aelection, -ih^se portions 
of his poetry which are so highly imaginative' as to traiS^ress the bounds of 
probability Are not introduced. The selectip^ being^^n^ade w^h{the view 
of illustrfttiugtlie "pidiidipal facts of sabred hiiitory; i^],s obrvitm^uiat snch 
passages would not be suitable. These facts are arranged in chronological 
ordei, witB ^Veferencei to the 'Bible, ayd sh6fV conftettitog ofc^ser^itions in 
prose, undA^ ^rhicli tflie/' selected {)assag'es areiatroduced. We ceouTd almost 
wish that no other facts had been illustrated than those for which Milton 
would furnish appropriate passages. Even such poets as Cowper and Heber 
do nof^^a^i^uMWieh/thdyiir^qiMid diae-h^^dej^tfeflWll^zJieautifiil, 
too« as are doubtless soOfie^Qf^^th^^^^rew: lU^elpf^i^s^ there is nevertheless 
something in their tone and metrie which seems to us not in accordance 
with the poetry of him, whose purjpoSiS was (to'usc thftvWrds of Johnson) 
" to vindicate the wajjsi of God tp) man ; so sho^ the reasonableness of reli- 
gion, and the necessity of obedience .to .the. Divine law." Whilst we thank- 
fully acknowledge the service which the authef or b(nft|)iler of this little 
work has^rBBderld.iiir^t^gge^jiWg'Aivl pjoi(^ii\g^s\^^|p^^j^eMif^^f conveying 
Scriptural instruction, we trust he will not take i\ amiss, it we recommend 
him,.|tt his p^^osedj^' Poetical' En|llihffi^^ 



above; tb'conmVhis'illiisti^tions to^aasages frosfi^oor^ieftt^glisk classics. 
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ADDITIONS TO QUESTION 180. 
By Mr. JF, H. Levi/, of Shalboume. 
BjT trigonometr J we havA the following relations, 



A0» 



sia ^ A 



, B02 



r2 



sin ^ B* 



C03 



silicic 

3 






^^«"-d^'^^«"-A'^^^' 



r > 



cos H C 



3 



^"» cos«iA'""3 cos«iB»^"» SiT^iC 

Substituting for r, r^, r^, i*ai and the trigonometrical fanctionsi their valaes in terms 
of Hy b, Cf we obtain 

A0« t— a BO^ t — i C0» # — c 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS, 
QuES. 191. — Proposed by Amicus, 



or 



Giyen ^ + — + y 

y 



19 



»to iindd? andy. 



and *2 + -- + y« = 133 
3^ J 

JFYr«^ Solution, hy Mr, J, Godward and Mr, J, Lovell, 
Clearing the two equations of fractions, we have 

df* + *y + ya « 19y . . . (1), and x^ + d?^ y* + y* - 133 y« . . . (2) 
Dividing (2) by (1), .r" — jry + y* = 7y . . . (3) 
Subtracting (3) from (1), 2 dry. e 12y; /. a: = 6. 

Substituting this value for^ either in (1) or (3), we have y^ — 13 y = — 3«> j which 
solved gives y « 4 or 9; so that either « «= G atid y « 4, or jt « 6 and y = 9 will 
satisfy the two equations. 
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Second Solution, by Mr, Levy and Z, 
Squaring the Ist, cq. a?" + -5 + y« + 2 * (* + — + y) « 361 

Sabtracting the 2nd, 2 x (x + — + y) » 228 

Dividing this by the Ist, 2 :r » 12 or « » 6. 

Sobstitiiting thi« for * in the 1st equation, we get y' — 13y « — - 36, which gives 

y "i 4 or 9. 

QuES. 192.— From the Senate House Problems for 1843. 
Ify«,i'^=^,andz»e^'=^, prove that^^e^"^' 

Solution, by A. M., A. G, P,, and Mr. Rutter. 

From the 1st condition log y » = z , and from the 2nd log g =: 



l~lo8' 1-^logy 

» 

loflT X ^x" 1 1 

Eliminating log y, we have log z ^ — ^ =1 — 



logo? logjp' 



hence log a? — ; 1 , and .•. j? « c l— log«^ 

1 — log z 

QuES. 193. — Proposed by Mr, Wm, Godward, 

Let A B C be a triangle rigbt-angled at C» such that A B « 2 B C, and 
let a point D be taken in A B, such that BC + BD»AC; then if D £ 
be drawn at right angles to A B meeting A C in E, it is required to proye 
that B D = D E. 

First Solution, by Amieus and Mr. W. Godward, jun. 
By the conditions of the question AD»AB-~BD»2BC — (AC— '•BC)« 

3BC — ACandbysim. tri. DE=AD. 5£ « ?^ (3BC — AC) ^®^' 



AC AC "^ ' AC 

A "R* "R P* 

BC= ^" ,^ BC»AC — BC=»BD 

Au 

Second Solution, by E\, A. G. P,, and Mr. J. Godward, 
Let_B C » a, then A B « 2 a, and A C » a |/ Sljience BD^AC — BC» 
a (t/ 3 — 1), and A D = A B — B D « a (3'— 1/ 3) ; therefore by aim. tri. DE « 

A D. — ^ « a (VT— 1) = B D. 

QuES. 194. — Proposed by Mr. W.H.Levy. 

From a given paraboloid, whose axis is a, the greatest cylinder is cat out, 
and from the remaining upper part, the greatest cylinder is also cut out, 
&c. ad infinitum. It is required to prove that the distance of the centre of 
gravity of the remaining solid from the centre of the base of the paraboloid 

. 2 
IS "-ytf- 
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First Solution, hy Amicus and E\ 

Let Pbe the Tolume of the paraboloidi c^, Cg, c, . . . the Tolnmes of the racceMlTe 
maximum cyllnderi, g^^ g^t ^s • * • ^^^ altitudes of their centrei of gravity above the 
centre of the base of the paraboloid, 6 the altitude of the centre of gravity of paraboloidi 
G^ that of the sum of the maxamuin insoribed cylinders to infinity ^ and 6g that of the 



a a a 



remaining solid. Then by quest. 161, the heights of e^, Cj|, Cg . . . are n* 1^ S • • • I 



5a 



3a 



13 a 



therefore g^ =* —,^4 "T + T'^T'^a^T+TA^' TT • • • I •!«> by quest. 185 



fi',--r*C 



t '-a 



4"" 2 ' 8 8 '" 4 ' 16 16 
4 * 16 ••••»■<* *i + ^ft + *• "" *3*®' 3 ^" 



Hence e^g^^ + c^g^ +■ ©a 5^8 ••• - « ^^ (i + J^ + J^ ...)=» «c 



4 — 3 



- . . . j - a c, (1 + i + T^g . . .) -- 3 a c, (i + ,^ + T^ . . .) 



8 --3 16 — 
32 ■*■ 256 

' c^ + Ca + Cg . . . 14* * # P * 

Second Solution, hy Mr, W. Godward, jun., and Mr. W, S. Levy. 

Let P be the volume of the paraboloid, of which A C B is a 
section passing through the axis C D. Then by quest. 161, 
the altitude D £ of the greatest cylinder F K, which can be 
inscribed therein « -^ D C ; also by quest. 185, the volume 
of the cylinder itself — ? P, and the sum of the volumes of 
the maximum cylinders » f P ; hence the volume of the re- 
maining solid » i- P. 




Again, let G be the centre of gravity of the paraboloid, G^ 
that of all the maximum cylinders to infinity inscribed therein, 
Gg that of all of them mintu the first cylinder F K (which 
will be the maximum cylinders inscribed in F C H), Gg that 
of the remaining solid, and 6^ that of the pylinder F K. 
Hence by similar figures D C : E C : : D G^ : E G^ ; but 
E C = I D C, therefore E Gg = ^ D G^, and D G^ « 
i(D C + D G J ; also D G s ^ D C, and D G^ s i D E » 
i D C. Now taking the moments from D, we have 

|P.DGj=^P.DG^ + (fP — iP).DGg..(l),andP.DG=fP.DG,+^P.DGa..(2). 

^rom (1) we huve 4 DG^ «»3.DG^ + DGj, «= f DC + i (DC + DG J, which gives 
DGj =^DC; and from C2) D Gg =3DG — 3DG, «=:fDC*fa. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Amicus, sns. 191, 192, 193, 194 ; S. Dyer, Leytonstone, ans. 191 ; E^ Great Stukeley^ 
*^«19l, 192, 193, 194; G. T. F., Little Bed wyn, ans. 191; J. Godward, Chelsea, 
^«8. 191, 192, 193; W. Godward, jun., Nautical Almanac Office, ans. 191, 192, 193, 
[94; W. H. Levy, Shalbourne, ans. 191, 193, 194; J. Levell, Chatteris, ans. 191; 
A. M., ans. 191, 192, 193 ; A. G. P., Herts, ans, 191, 192, 193, 194 j E. Rotter, Sunder- 
land, an8.l9i,'i92, 193; and Z., Leeds, ans. 191, 192. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

"^^ BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR DECEMBER, 1853. 

QuES. 195. — Proposed by Mr, John Thompson, 
Given *♦ + 5 — 2 t/ d?« — 2 » 5 d7>, to find x. 
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Qus$« 1^6, '^--'Prcpoae^ ^ Amicus. 

-''Ott^Matttidy ThuMdiay it is the castom to give ^ach of as; ttiaiiy old 
jjrijferi'tlie same number oi'iietipe as th^re are years in thp ?overeiga*^^e'; 
isinc^ tier majesty's, acces§iipu 16 E^ste^s have ,p<£|s$ed a,waj» ao^ t^bCf suqi 
otf S4si 15«» 4cL has heeu. thus distributed ; 4etermiae Uie Qim«l''s age 
}as4 '-Bustler (1653)*' . ,• • «: •.,......, .,..„..■,.■ 

QtJ^s, 197.— P/*4|»o^6? 5v J. V. P., ffert^. ' / 

...Sbiow ^?^V^^^ time^ pf ;?• plai^et^s describiiig the tw<> halves of its «ili{)tiie 
or)>it,i£>y.iided by .the eactreimties. of its axis minor, .arei iii> <tli^ r^tio of 
x+ 2cto» — 2tf; where e is the excentricity. 

' * QtJEs: \^.-^Frt>po$^a hy Mr, T. T. Wilkinsoh;. 

la the trioogle A B C let a^ h^ a, be the points where tha pemendiculars 

ttleet the sides ; a',^',- e', the middle points of the sides ; and €r, 6^i c*', the 

Twiddle |l(Hnts of the lines joining the angles of the triatigle to the point 

of intersection 9f the perpendiculars : then the nine points a^ 6, c, if, Vyc', 

!^",,i'',c^, lie on the circumference of the same circle. ! , 

*tl^.lt is particularly requested that all mathematical coatribatioHs be lorwaided/it 
i/slcA^i by tke 20th of each month. 



TRADE SCHOOLS, 

"Trk Kdv. Henry Moseley, M.A., F.R.S.f Canon of Bristol, and one of her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools, has just addressed a letter to the Committee of the Bristol Dic|- 
cesan Society, on the best means of giving efficiency to the Bristol Diocesan School, in 
which the rollowing passages occur : — 

** The school liaving.been established for the benefit of education gienerally in Bristoli 
it occurs to me that — under circumstances which appear in some measure to have super- 
^^seded its use as an ordinary elementary school, of the same description as the paro^al 
schools which, surround it,-T-it would be expedient to offer in it a course of instruc- 
tion of a different lf:ind from the instruction given in those schools, and to make it 
supplementary to theiq. What t propose will perhaps better be understood if Irt- 
mind you of thie fact, that in ordinary national schools there are commonly soinebojs 
in advance of the rest, and capable of receiving instruction of a higher kind, which coulci 
not be given to them Without occupying more of the time of the master than is compatible 
jWith the general routine of the school, and probably with the objects of the |)romoters. 
It would, I tl^ink, be a useful function of the Diocesan schools .to oJSer to t^is blassof 
boys, in a fieparate school, a special course of instruction of a practical kind, having re- 
ference to the mechanical aiid manufacturing callings and the trade o'f Bristol. . 

** The attention of the public has been directed (as the Committee wUI prbbabl| 
remember) to the subject of trade schools by various public meetings held at the Socie^ 
of Arts, by ^ conference of the representatives of the municipal towns, at the Mansion- 
hiouse iq London, and by the establishment of a department of the Board orfrade spe- 
cially for the encouragement of schools of this class, g 

^*1lO ascertain how far there is occasion for the establishment of a trade f^^^}^ 
Bristol^ iand what meaQ,s the city supplies of supporting it, I have referred to tlie nriwpl 
ipirectory, ahd counted up the number of manufacturers, tradesmen, and' master-worf;- 




in, number. 
The department 

cpu^posin^ it, w ^ ,-^ -,, ., 

S^G$cient to say that youths might, at such a school as I propose, be thorpughtf Jtfauw- 
Wd with measuring, ahd made to acquire facility, precision, and accYJ*,ci/,,^°.^^f?! 
various calculations^ referred to in that Dook ; and might further .b^ ma^e tbcompreh^ 
the p^i^eiples on whiph t^iQse cal/culatlons are foai;id^. If in. l^fl^ltjipQ fP;%^,^?^ 
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mcDt thejr were initraclcd is tetelling, in ifeonetneil drawing, in tilling plini, and in 
those principle* cf riperimetital aciesce nUch are conneclcd Kith leniUatHMi nd aawer- 
age, and with Cbe lighting and heating of boUdingi, tbc; could not fail to enter on the 
trade of the builder vilh great >d*antaget to themaeliea and to the public, as compared 
■ith other peraoni who have recei«d no inch preiioui initnictbn. 

■' Tke MDDnd group oontaina 7£ (radeA, giving oocnpatlon In GOD matintaelarers ttr 
tridamen, whoae pnnnita come nndar the general deiignation of meefaaBieat potimil^ 
and require — that the principle! on which ihej depend maj be underilood — aa elenent. 
ar; knowledge of mechiniin, and of the adeDce of practical mechaniM. 

"The third groap inclaiiea 62 trades or msnufacturei, giving occapalion to. 3SS 
ntanfacturera or tradermen, dependent upon the eiperimenlal gciencca, and, ihore par- 
licularlr, up«l) obemiitrj ; of which gdeoce each ia, in fact, little more thaa an tpplU 

" 1 am far from alleging that • knowledge of theie vBrioui branchei of icience ia 
necetwrj for carrjing on the different tradea which 1 hive enumerated. , But I do allege 
tLat if carried on in ignorance of guch brsncbES of science, Iheji are carried on in igna- 
inoeof theprinciplca on which theifreit; ind thai whoeoevCrio corriea them On, sthaei 
tkal opportDsity fn- the iapraiement of hie mind which is lupplied b; the dtOj haUt 
of itUODiDg and under«taading on what be ia about ; that ha faiJt of one of Ibe bighf^ 
pleanirea of which the human mind is capable— that oC thug reaanning and underltand- 
ing ; and that he ie wanting in that which i« a legitimate source of moral dignity and 
lelf-respect. I allege further, tbat, taken coUectiiely, theie trades cannot but enfl^r, in 
acanmardgi) point of iieir,|fn>m an ignoranDC, on the part of tboaa who carry them on, 
of tlie principles on which the; depend — it being imposaible bnt that new and improted 
proceggea of art and manufacture and expedient! of constrsctlon should result from such 
hwwledge." 

Tbe Rev. Mr. Moselej then goes on to recommend that anaTigalioa achool should be 
nilcd with cbe trade school, as haTing a direct boaroig upon the trade of Bristol ; and 
itUes, that " the eiperience of the Rnfal Naval Schoola at Greenwich Hospital liu 
■iown that a sound knowledge of this science, in theory and in practice, may be coni- 
■onicated to boys of fifteen years of age ;" and that by this knowledge they become 
Itttter conducted and more efficient sailors than they otherwiae would be. It ig reconi.- 
■Unded that the school should be thrown open generally to the inliabitants of Bristol, as 
■mall tradesmen, the higher class of mecbanicii, warehousemen, &c., &c., whose children 
niSJ not have attended natiotial schools, would be likely to avail themselves of it. 

With reference to the expenditnre requisite for the establishmec 
tlie gi^hool, Mr, Moseley states, that that department of the Boa 
•pecislly established for promoting this class of schoob, will supply 1 
models, &c. at half price. " The Committee of Council on Edi 
•lementary schools under inspection — and will probably extend ti 
stiiuied as this is proposed to be, as advaitcrd rnilioaal tciovla, — gi 
of philosophical apparatus, to the extent of two-tliitds of the cost ; 
'isbly give a grant In aid of aUeratturu in internsl arrangement 
■ogmentations of salary to the masters, provided that they have ret 
•eil it will give stipends for the support of apprenticed pupil leael 
Msle of expenditure would be i Salary of head master, lOOf. anti h. 
master, '80i. ; incidental expenses, 40f.— total 22\il. The services i 
Id sdditfon to those constantly employed, would be necesBarj, as t 
not ]tossetE tbe technical knouiUdge wliich such a school would ri 
rnent which, under these circumstancea, would, perhaps, be founi 
VQuld be to seek a head master who, besides being a good teacbi 
■pallid have ii general knowledge of experimental science and of 
Tlie' second master should be obtained from the Greenwich Ht 
fpete fs a hody of pupil teachers training to become masters of na 
would tMch the navigation class ; and, as he would be a good mat 
>o King Bk the numbers are small, lake besides this class, the clas 
forr^panding to the Hrst group of trades, those connected wit! 
heid-m'atter took the other two groups. '''.'.., 

For certun technical branches of initraction, and especially in the commeiiceihent Of 
Oie acBMl, QCCBsional teachers would be necessary. In regard to the building trades, 

' A yofihg architect or surveyor, who could spare an hour two or three times a weet, to 
■Uendat the 'school, logive a short lecture in eiplanatjon of practical detail, would fuU^ 
??Jf"jIie- purpose. All the reat would be done, by the head and second mastefs, 

'P^iame 'j^' (1^0 of , the trades and manufscturea included under.. the other graiii>^, 

eic^f tbat'in eingte^eriOD wonld certainly be found capable of explaining (he pMit- 
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tical detaib of all the trades in either of these groaps ; although in each group different 
individaals wottld prohably be found willing to give lectures in their own specialities. 
The befl|t way of proTidiog for this technical instruction, would, I think, at first be to fix 
a certain sum as the remuneration of each lecture or lesson, and to embrace such oppor- 
tunities as might arise of getting competent persons tovgive such lessons. The sum so 
fixed might be ten shillings. To provide for the expense of these technical lessons, the 
guarantee offered by the Board of Trade might be asked. If two such lessons were given 
in each group of trades per week, the cost would be (taking forty weeks in thet school 
year) 120/. per annum. For the mathematical, the mechanical, and the experimental 
sciences, which are the basis of all these trades, the masters permanently employed in 
the school must be held responsible. If, as is probable, the Committee of Council con- 
sent to apprentice pupil teachers in the school, or to allow stipends to assistant teachers, 
one of these should be employed by each lecturer or master, as, what is called a repeater 
{repetiteur) in the French schools. He is an officer whose business it is to assist at 
every lecture, to make himself thoroughly master of it, aided by the lecturer's ezplaoB. 
tions and notes, and to reproduce or repeat it to the class, giving them fuller explanations, 
impressing it more folly on their minds, and, as it were, compelling the reception of it. 
It is to be understood that the salaries of these pupil teachers would be paid altogether, 
and those of the assistant teachers in part, by the Committee of Council. One part of 
the day (probably the afternoon) should be devoted exclusively to technical and the other 
to general scientific instruction. 

*' An educational standard should be fixed for admission; which, for the present, may 
be reading, writing, and arithmetic as far as the rule of three. The fee should, I think, 
be sixpence per week, or five shillings per quarter, for the sons of workmen and trades- 
men not employing journeymen, and one shilling a week, or ten shillings per quarter, 
for the sons of persons above that grade. 

" The number of separate establishments in Bristol,,in which trades or manufactores, 
in some degree dependent on scientific principles, are carried on, being 1708, and some 
of these employing upwards of a hundred men — it is not perhaps too much to assame 
that, connected with each, there would on the average be not less than three persons in 
a condition to avail themselves, for their children, of the education of the trade school, 
and who would derive benefit from doing so. If we include in this number those per- 
sons who, although not themselves employed in these trades or manufactures, are de- 
sirous that their sons should be employed in them, it is, I think, certain that this esti- 
mate is not in excess. This will give 5124 heads of families interested in the school, 
and in a position to benefit by it. It is not too much to assume that 150 boys would 
be collected from 5124 families. Fifty scholars might also not unreasonably be calca- 
lated upon for the navigation school which would give a total of 200 scholars. The fees 
of these scholars, at an average of 9d. per week each, would amount to 300/., and this 
with the present funds of the school, if continued, would probably provide for its 
maintenance. 

*' In conclusion, I am desirous to call the attention of the Committee to the benefits 
which the surrounding national schools may be expected to derive from the establish- 
ment of the trade school. As, in the course of time, tradesmen, masters of ships, &c., 
might be expected to give the preference to boys educated in this school ; to obtain an 
exhibition to it could scarcely fail to be considered among the boys of a national school 
a reward. Thus a motive to remain longer at school would be afforded ; and a pnblic 
opinion of the school favourable to learning, as a means of advancement in life to a poor 
boy, would be created. The character of the instruction in the national-schools of 
Bristol could scarcely, moreover, fail to be influenced by that of th^ trade school, 
receiving from it a more useful and practical bearing upon the pursuits of workmen, aod 
the objects amongst which their lives are passed, so as to cause the occupations of aAer 
life to carry on the education of their minds which was commenced at school, and which 
at present ceases altogether with school, their school-life being wholly unconnected with 
the avocati&ns which follow it. The name of the school should, I think, be 'The 
Bristol Trade and Navigation School.' It would be expedient eventually to esUblish 
an evening trade-school and an evening navigation-school. But another staff of masters 
would be required for this, and a distinct expenditure. It would be impossible that the 
same master could teach both schools so as to do justice to them." 



Co Cortesipontlent!!. 



J. B. will observe that we have no department for intelligence such as he sends, we hare 
ceased to give it« thinking it better to devote our pages to subjects of permanent interest. 
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HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE HEALTH OF THE 

TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

{Continued from p. 400.) 

Thus« then, it has been shown that pure air, well-ventilated rooms 
(especially sleeping-rooms), moderate exercise, bodilj cleanliness, plain 
nutritious diet in moderate quantities, at regular intervals, and proper 
periods of repose, both for body and mind, are important considerations for 
the maintenance of the health of schoolboys, and the physiological prin- 
ciples upon which these considerations are founded, having been briefly 
explained, it will not be difficult to modify the rules deduced from them, 
so as to suit individual and particular circumstances. 

The habits of the teacher being sedentary, and his mental powers being 
in active exercise for the greatest portion of the day, he also is liable to 
various disordered states of health resulting from these circumstances ; in- 
activity of the liver and consequent torpidity of the bowels, loss of appe- 
tite from want of tone in the stomach, heartburn, acidity, unpleasant 
taste in the mouth, showing imperfect digestion, want of sleep and rest- 
lessness the result of disordered circulation within the head ; pimples 
on the face, the combined effects of obstructed perspiration and impure 
blood ; cold hands and feet, proving a feeble circulation in those members ; 
are the annoyances from which the teacher frequently suffers. All these 
affections have their origin in a want of equilibrium, or accordant action 
between the nervous and vascular systems, the functions of the brain, and 
the action of the heart ; and hence all means used to prevent the recurrence 
of these symptoms of ill health must be formed upon the principle already 
mentioned, not to exert or constantly bring into use one organ or system of 
organs to the neglect and desuetude of others. The same precautions 
regarding exercise, diet, &c., mentioned as conducive to the health of the 
pupil, are also applicable to the teacher. By exercise is not here meant 
an occasional rural ramble or a day's holiday, but exercise taken regularly 
and daily — the one fatigues, the other invigorates ; neither is exercise pro- 
perly taken if the mind is allowed to dwell upon the study or pursuit of the 
day,' relaxation is required, the mind must be " unstrung.*' That man 
makes but a poor use of his leisure hour who meditates as he walks, and 
returns to his study or his desk to pen his rambling cogitations. Hence 
some clieerful occupation or gentle athletic amusement is required, to dis- 
engage the mind for a time from all deeper and more useful exertion. A 
man who absents himself from his sedentary occupation for a few days, or 
a week or two in the year, " to recruit himself," finds little or no enjoy- 
ment. His health being already far from robust, he suffers from the fatigue 
of travelling, and requires time to become reconciled to the temporary 
change in his habits and associates ; hence for the first few 4ays he is ill 
at ease and uncomfortable. Under these circumstances he cannot find any 
attraction or enjoy any pleasure on the change from a heavy town atmo- 
sphere, or a confined school-room, to a pure bracing air and an unclouded 
glimpse of heaven's daylight. He feels dissatisfied and wishes himself 
back again, and perhaps by the time when change of air and absence from 
occupation have so far invigorated his system, and refreshed his mental 
powers as to enable him to appreciate the various natural beauties and at- 
tractions about him, it is time for a hurried return to his daily avocations. 
Everything worth doing at all, especially in matters pertaining to health, and 
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calculated to assist us in the performance of the various duties of this life, is 
worth doing systematically and regularly ; and therefore moderate exercise 
taken daily is more beneficial and permanent in its good effects than distant 
periods of total relaxation. The diet of the man of sedentary occupation 
cannot be too simple and unstimulating. His stomach never possesses too 
much tone, and if it digests a sufficient quantity of nutritious food to supply 
the wants of the body, without calling upon any one of the organs concerned 
in the processes of assimilation to perform more than its due proportion of 
work, .it has done all that can be expected from it, and all that is condu- 
cive to the health of a man, whose nervous energy is chiefly engaged on 
maintaining the various functions of the brain in their integrity. The 
transitory effects of stimulating articles, either of food or drink, instead of 
giving tone to the system, or strengthening the stomach (upon which 
organ their primary operation is manifested), only lead to debility and 
irregularity of action. Whatever for a time excites either the nervous or 
the muscular system is sure to be followed by a period of corresponding 
depression and inactivity, and there will be defective exercise of function 
in the various organs implicated, until all oscillation between the two ex- 
tremes has subsided, and a healthy equilibrium is established. The use of 
stimulants, whether their effects are local or general, soon becomes habitual, 
and after a time even necessary. A stomach accustomed to the use of 
condiments will refuse after a time to digest food in the preparation of 
which they are not introduced, and the instances in which a general stimulant 
appears to be almost necessary for the enjoyment of life are too numerous 
and melancholy to be mentioned. Those of studious habits should, there- 
fore, carefully avoid such things ; for, however pleasing their temporary 
effects may be, we may be assured that in all mental labour that work is 
best done, and is more sure to manifest evidences of sound judgment, which 
is accomplished by the agency of an even-current of ideas, and a continued 
and consecutive exercise of the intellectual powers. The duties of the 
teacher, to be faithfully performed, require the exercise of patience, perse- 
verance, and an ability to hope and strive for success under all the disap- 
pointments, waywardness, and cross purposes exhibited by his youthfal 
charge ; but vnthout the possession of mental serenity, and an even mind, 
he cannot practise these important virtues. The man who is alternately 
excited and depressed is liable at one time to exhibit anger and impatience, 
and at another to discharge his duties in a careless and indifferent man- 
ner, to get rid of the tasks of the day with as little trouble as possible, 
and boys soon perceive these inconsistencies and easily avail themselves of 
the irregularities to which they give rise. 

The disorders to which men of sedentary habits are most liable are those 
of the digestive organs, assuming some form of that Protean disease called 
dyspepsia ; and it is nearly always the case when the teacher, the hard- 
working student, or the man whose occupation is chiefly in-doors, suffers 
from a common catarrh, a sore throat, inflamed eyes, • or any other loc^ 
disease, that the state of the digestive organs have first to be corrected 
before any measures can be adopted for the cure of the more evident com- 
plaint ; and it is a very common occurrence for the local disease to dis- 
appear under the treatment necessary to restore the functions of the 
stomach, the liver, and the bowels, to a healthy state. Men of sedentary 
and studious occupation are often very fond of " doctoring " themselves, 
and are frequently valuable patrons to the quack and the empiric ; some 
because the name of the symptom from which they imagine they are 
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suffering is mentioned in one of the " Pandoric '* advertisements of the 
day; and others attempt to justify such folly with a self-sufficient air, quoting 
the old saying, " that if at forty a man is not his own physician he is a 
fool." Let those who pin their faith to this ''wise saw" be respect- 
fully assured that they have no right to ihe former of the two appellations. 
It does not require much medical knowledge to advise, that if any article of 
food or manner of living is found to disorder the stomach, and to be followed 
by inconvenience and discomfort, the best way to remove these symptoms 
and prevent their recurrence is at once to abandon the offending diet, and 
afterwards to abstain from its use ; but simple and self-evident as this pre- 
caution is, it is one very generally neglected, and that too by individuals 
who have repeatedly suffered the penalties of their indiscretion. They 
have been accustomed to find speedy and efficacious remedies, and there- 
fore do not fear to transgress again. It does not follow that because a dose 
of carbonate of soda removes acidity, a bottle of soda water soothes the 
stomach after a debauch, or a purgative restores the action of the liver and 
bowels after their functions have been deranged, that these organs at the 
same time regain their wonted vigour, or that the effects of these irregula- 
rities are destroyed. It is by a repetition of disordered function that an 
organ becomes diseased, and the difference, in medical parlance, between 
the words ** disorder " and " disease," is that the former refers to the 
functions of an organ, the latter to organic changes in the structure of the 
organ itself. The frequent administration of medicines, especially those 
which act on the stomach and bowels, soon becomes an habitual necessity ; 
and these organs, becoming accustomed to their stimulant and corrective 
effects, refuse to perform their functions without some artificial aid. In 
those of sedentary habits the disordered functions just mentioned have 
their origin in want of tone, and consequent irregularity of action, and 
therefore the operation of a drug which stimulates the bowels to an in- 
creased effort, and relieves the temporary inconvenience, is followed by 
corresponding inactivity, and thus the want of tone is increased and perpe- 
tuated. It is true that a "dose of physic" is occasionally necessary ; but 
after it has answered the purpose for which it was taken, the causes which 
gave rise to such necessity should be strictly avoided, and the means already 
noticed calculated to increase the tone and restore the vigour of the general 
health should be made available. In no pursuit or calling is it more true 
that ^ 

" A little learning is a dangerous thing," 

than in the practice of medicine ; and yet how many there are who, without 
any medical education, and no knowledge either of the principles upon 
which the healing art is founded or of the formation and natural laws of 
the human body, profess to know " something of medicine." If it is true 
that a man who is his own lawyer has a person not over-burdened with 
wisdom for his client, the individual who, without any previous knowledge, 
acts as his own physician, and prescribes according to his own ideas and 
sensations, which, governed by his body, are sure to be far from correct or 
healthy, is as much more deficient in wisdom as life is of more value than 
wealth. Those who thus profess and practise " a smattering of medicine,'* 
are often the means of doing much harm and exciting a great deal of un- 
necessary anxiety. With them the occasional palpitation to which the 
studious are liable, resulting from some gastric derangement or irregular 
supply of nervous influence, is "disease of the heart ;" pain in the abdomen. 
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from the presence of some irritating matter, is " high inflammation ;* and 
the accelerated evening pulse of a catarrh is ''fever/' Now these things 
ought to he guarded against. Let the teacher he the teacher, let the man 
of science follow his pursuits, let the reader read as much and imagine as 
little as he likes ; but do let the medical practitioner be the medical prac- 
titioner. He has spent years of time and labour ; is at your beck and call 
night and day ; he brings all that science and experience have taught him 
to your aid, and the least you can do is to treat him as though you consi- 
dered he had not spent his time and labour for naught. It is trae, the 
medical practitioner is often summoned when disease exists more in the 
imagination of kind parents and friends, or in the perverted sensations of 
an overstrained brain, than in actual fact ; but, even in these cases, it is a 
pleasing duty to remove groundless fears, to give hope and encouragement, 
and to endeavour to " minister to a mind diseased." 

In establishments for the young, the inmates are naturally liable to 
many of those slight deviations from health incident to their age, sex, and 
habits of life ; and there are many, who, from their previous knowledge of 
children, can readily detect these ailments, and trace them to their proper 
cause. For instance, the domestic treatment for a slight cold, clearly 
referrable to exposure to damp and change of temperature, such treatment 
. consisting of a foot-bath, a basin of warm gruel, and a comfortable bed, so 
as to cause perspiration and restore the action of the skin, is far from 
objectionable ; but it ceases to be so when calomel, antimony, or James's 
powder are administered. The diarrhoea caused by eating unripe fruit oi 
rich cakes, &c., is usually treated by a dose of rhubarb and magnesia, or 
castor-oil, with the intention of removing the offending matter; but if 
this disordered state of the bowels continues, it is not right to give chalk 
mixture with opium, or Dalby*s carminative (which also contains opium), 
without medical sanction. In like manner, the exhibition of emetics (the 
drug used being ipecacuanha, for no other kind of emetic, unless it be 
mustard and water, is safe in the hands of the uninitiated), when there are 
evidences of foul and loaded stomach, is often beneficial and generally 
harmless ; but to administer blue pill, or hydrocyanic acid, or to apply 
leeches afterwards, would be playing with " edge tools," more likely to do 
harm than good. Establishments for the young are also liable to be 
' visited by epidemics, and to the rapid spread of contagious diseases when 
they have once obtained admission : under these untoward circumstances, 
the responsibilities and anxieties of those who have the management of 
affairs are many and serious, and, as a matter of prudence, and likewise as 
a means of sharing the responsibility involved, medical advice shoiildr^)e 
immediately obtained. Many people run away with the idea, that if a number 
of children under one roof are about the same time or consecutively 
attacked with disease, that it is necessarily contagious ; and hence a great 
deal of unnecessary alarm is occasioned, and, from the prevalence of this 
error, many diseases are believed to be contagious which are not so. It is 
possible for a number of individuals residing in the same house to be all at 
the same time exposed to influences calculated to originate disease, and 
consequently to suffer at the same time. There are two ways of checkmg 
the spread of diseases thus occasioned : either to get rid of the cause, or 
else to go away from it. In the epidemic at Tooting, already alluded 
to, the disease lost its fatal character as soon as the children were taken 
away : and no doubt the mortality occurring in some instances after 
removal would have been much diminished had the poor sufferers been 
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removed before their blood had become so thoroughly impoverished 
and depraved. Hooping-cough often attacks all the younger branches 
of a family at the same time, or in rotation; a whole household 
suffer from catarrh together ; and, in certain states of the atmosphere and 
seasons of the year, influenza is very fatal to the aged and debihtated ; 
but these are only evidences that different individuals, alike predisposed to 
disease, are at the same time exposed to the same exciting causes. When 
an epidemic breaks out in a large establishment, all available means should 
be employed to ascertain if the exciting causes are of a local character, and 
if possible to get rid of them : and the next thing to be done, especially if 
the disease is of a serious nature, is immediately to remove the healthy 
from the diseased ; not to separate them under the same roof, but to take 
them away to some more healthy locality. A contagious disease may first 
make its appearance in an epidemic form, but the moment its real nature 
is discovered, then instant separation of the diseased from the healthy 
becomes imperatively necessary. Measles, scarlet-fever, and small-pox 
spread with such rapidity among children, that they are frequently attacked 
even after removal from the place where the disease first originated ; and 
it is often a question difficult to answer, and involving many grave consi- 
derations, whether it is more prudent to remove children, and thus run the 
risk of spreading the disease in another locaHty or introducing it into a family 
at home, or to let them remain under proper treatment until all probabili- 
ties of contagion have disappeared. Asa general rule, and especially in a 
limited establishment, we certainly approve of the latter course. 

The diseases just referred to have what is technically termed " a period 
of incubation," during which the disease is in the system ; but nature has 
not commenced the increased action, and thrown out the eruption, by 
which the " morbific matter" is got rid of. The incubative stage — the 
period during which the seeds of the above-mentioned diseases are latent — 
differs in duration, not only in each disease, but likewise in different con- 
stitutions and temperaments ; and it unfortunately happens, that in the 
most serious of them all, small -pox, this period of uncertainty and latent 
mischief is the longest. No child should be admitted into an establish- 
ment if the parents cannot furnish satisfactory proof of successful vac- 
cination ; for one case occurring in its natural malignity, unmodified by 
the effect of previous vaccination, does more to foster and perpetuate this 
loathsome disease than a dozen cases of that milder type following the 
successful performance of this simple and painless operation. However, 
let us hope, that in a few years this " enemy to the human face divine " 
will be driven from among us. The " compulsory Vaccination Act " is 
now the law of the land : strange title for an Act of Parliament, for the 
government of Englishmen in the nineteenth century ! But it is not more 
strange than it is necessary. It was stated, some years ago, that in the 
island of Ceylon, with a population of upwards of 30,000, there had not 
been a case of small-pox for eight years ; and that, twelve years before this 
statement was made, the vaccination of children was enforced by a most 
stringent law. Thus four years were required for the extinction of the 
disease. When the Act of Parliament referred to has got into working 
order (and we earnestly hope that its provisions will be most stringently 
enforced) cases of unmodified small-pox vrill become more few and far 
between. Thus, the power of the disease vrill become diminished, and its 
contagious nature weakened. Then there will intervene a period when all 
small-pox will be of the modified kind, and thus a still further decrease 
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will take place in its spread and propagation, resulting from the dilation of 
its poison, until, at last, it will become a record of the past, and the 
beaming countenances of England's fair daughters, and the noble linea^ 
ments of their sons, .will possess that beauty and manliness which is the 
distinguishing peculiarity of the {Inglish face. But this will be a work of 
time and perseverance. There are men so depraved that they will oppose 
it, simply because it is the law of the land — it will be called tyrannical, 
inquisitorial, and coercive ; but still, if all who wish for the well being of 
their fellow-men use their influence (and teachers and others who have 
the care of the young can lend a very useful hand), the end will be accom- 
plished. Time, though a slow, is a very successful " table-turner." The 
great and good Jenner was imprisoned: now, those who do not avail 
themselves of his discovery will have an excellent opportunity allowed 
them to meditate about him during their own incarceration ; still, until this 
welcome period arrives, small-pox will occasionally be prevalent. When a 
case occurs in a school, the best plan is to remove the sufferer as far as 
possible from his fellow-pupils, and to forbid all even the slightest ap- 
proach to intercourse. The existence of the disease (in the first case 
occurring in any establishment) is rarely discovered until the pustules 
show themselves ; and in this stage of the disease removal would not be 
safe, even if it were desirable. A step often taken under these circum- 
stances, and by no means an imprudent one, is to vaccinate all the boys 
and girls in the school. If from the effect of the operation in their younger 
days they are proof against small-pox they will be proof against vaccina- 
tion; and, if the virus ''takes," it is evident that re-vaccination was 
desirable. 

The period of convalescence, after the small-pox has run its course, is one 
involving much anxiety, and requiring the exercise of a good deal of cau- 
tion. It is generally admitted that, even after the pustules have died awaj, 
there is for a time the capabiUty of spreading the disease by contagion, and 
the only difference of opinion is concerning the time which must elapse 
before the power of the " morbific matter" disappears. This being the 
case, it is better to err on the safe side than to run any risk, and therefore 
it will be prudent in any establishment where a case of small-pox occurs to 
place the patient under " quarantine," for at least twenty-one days after 
the eruption has disappeared ; scarlet fever and measles are neither so im- 
portant or so dangerous as small-pox, neither is so much caution required 
after the diseasjs has passed away and the new skin is formed ; but 
they often leave many annoying symptoms behind them, such as 'sore ears 
and eyes, and deafness, and if the patients are exposed to cold at too early 
a period a peculiar form of dropsy is very likely to supervene. After per- 
fect recovery from these diseases children should be sent home to recruit 
a little, and the brain should not be called upon for much exertion until 
the health of the body is firmly established. When scalp diseases and 
other affections of the skin occur among children, the medical attendant 
should be at once acquainted with the fact, and his instructions and sug- 
gestions carried out with the utmost strictness. In establishments where 
the precautions given in the commencement of this article respecting clean- 
liness, wholesome diet, and plenty of fresh air are properly, observed, skin 
diseases will rarely occur ; and even wheir.they do, their appearances and 
causes are so many and different that no general rules beyond those already 
given can be laid down. 

Thus, then, soq^ie of the principles upon which regulations for the pre- 
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serration of the health of teachers and pupils should be founded have been 
given, and the physiological conditions from which these principles are 
deduced have been briefly explained. These precautions and regulations 
are intended to be general in their application ; for.it is impossible to lay 
down rules applicable to each individual case, much must be left to the 
discretion of those to whom these remarks lire addressed. The feeble and 
delicate will require more care than the healthy and robust, and those of 
excitable temperament and scrofulous habit will be more prone to disease, 
and more readily suffer from the effect of circumstances calculated to cause 
ill health, than those whose nervous system is less susceptible, and who 
are free from hereditary taint. The sUghtest deviation from health in the 
precocious, and those who study closely, should command immediate atten- 
tion ; for (as was shown in the paper before referred to*) they are pecu- 
culiarly liable to acute diseases of vital organs. It is likewise important to 
summon medical aid at the commencement of disease, and not to tamper, 
perhaps exasperate, and certainly lose time by the practice of " domestic 
medicine," especially when carried beyond the application of means which 
if they do no good cannot do any harm. Teachers are also warned of the 
folly of " doctbring" themselves, and wasting their substance on quack 
medicines and advertised panaceas. It is much more prudent and econo- 
mical, when the use of simple means do not succeed in removing any symp- 
toms of ill health, at onee to seek proper advice. The frequent occurrence 
of disordered states of the stomach (and these are symptoms to which the 
studious and sedentary are peculiarly subject) often lays the foundation for 
permanent disease of this organ, or of the liver and kidneys ; and it is 
much better to get rid of a slight deviation from health, and to receive ad- 
vice, by the observance of which a recurrence may be prevented, than to be 
frequently taking medicine, absent from duty, and finally being obhged to 
" lay up" altogether. The laws which Nature has given for the preserva- 
tion of health are plain, simple, practicable, and almost instinctive ; and 
the more artificial our habits of life become the more frequently shall we 
be called upon to pay the penalties of our transgressions, and therefore 
those who wish to possess the *'men8 sana in carpore ^ano'^ should be as 
simple and natural as possible in their habits, and use all means at their 
command to maintain the integrity of their well-being, that they may pos- 
sess that more intellectual part of it required for the performance of those 
duties, as teachers and pupils, in its full vigour and usefulness. W. P. 

Note, — As the fearful opcurrence at Tooting has been noticed, and as some observa- 
tions ma*de at the time bear directly on the subject in hand, and illustrate the remarks 
already made in reference to the effects of impure air, and consequent impure blood, a 
further account will perhaps be acceptable. After a careful and thoughtful examination 
of all the f^cts I could collect, both from my own observations and from the statements 
of others on whose integrity and judgment I have the firmest reliance, I came to the 
conclusion that the children, in the late Mr.. Drouett's establishment at Tooting, had a 
proper and copious supply of good wholesome plain nutritious food, of a nature fitted 
for the digestion of children ; and I have never found reason to regret the expression I 
made use of when examined by Mr. Baker, the coroner, at which time I stated, that 
" if, when I died> I left a young, family behind me, and felt certain that they would 
never sit down to a worse meal than the children at Tooting did, I should, so far as 
that matter was concerned, die content.'' It was the want of pure air that originated 
the disease. In the rear of the building was an open pestilent ditch, giving off noxious 

* VidCf English Journal of Education for September, 1853. Article, '* Intellectual 
and Mpr^l Training of Children." . 
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gasei ; and during ihe night, when children require the greatest quantity of pure air, 
when they are exhalng carbon from the langs and from the pores of the skin, and when 
the system is most easily affected by hurtful agencies, they were huddled together in 
crowded beds—- in close, badly -built, unventilatcd dormitories. In the largest of these 
sleeping-rooms Tcntilation was impossible, even if it had been attempted, for it was s 
long narrow room, with windows only on one aide, and those looking into an endosed 
court ; and it was in this room, in which upwards of 100 children slept, that the disease 
first broke out. Having once begun it spread rapidly, not that there was any satisfoc- 
tory evidence of contagion — there are many facts to support a contrary opinion — ^bnt be- 
cause the system of each child was in a state ripe for disease, the whole mass of blood 
was poisoned, the nervous system was depressed, the " vit medicatrix natune** was 
destroyed ; and thus simultaneously disease broke out in all parts of the establishment 
The Tarious metropolitan parishes sent their medical officers, and all those children who 
were in a fit state for removal were removed ; but in numerous instances the disease ap- 
peared, either in a mild or a severe form, some days after they were taken away. I had 
the care of 100 children after their removal, and in nearly every child premonitory signs 
of disease showed themselves within a week — five had confirmed cholera, and died. 
Another fact, showing the impurity of the blood in these unfortunate children, maybe 
gathered from the statement, that out of 200 children whom it became my duty to exa- 
mine carefnlly I did not find one child free from skin disease of some kind or other. 
The establishment was over-crowded, the school-rooms were crammed, the bed-rooms 
were packed, and a building which would have maintained 700 children in health was 
made « pest-house for 1300. 
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The] intelligence recently received from the Arctic Seas has again 
directed public attention in an eminent degree towards that distant 
and inhospitable portion of the globe. !N'ot that the frozen lands and 
ice-boimd seas which lie within the northern polar circle had pre- 
yiously wanted a place in the recollections and anxious regards of the 
British nation: they have been the scene of too many triumplis 
achieved by British hardihood — too frequently of sufferings endured as 
only brave men can endure to suffer — ever to be allowed to pass into 
oblivion. And^ during many recent years, the hopes of the nation at 
large have been anxiously directed towards expected intelligence of the 
£a.te of the gallant band of explorers who left our shores in the early 
part of 1845, and whose subsequent fate still remains so painful a 
mystery. 

!N^early nine years have now elapsed since Sir John Eranklin and his 
brave companions left our shores — the ships " Erebus " and *' Terror," 
which composed the expedition, having sailed from Sheerness in May, 
1845. The object of the voyage, as is well known^ was the discovery 
of a passage from the Atlantic]into the Pacific Ocean, round the northern 
shores of the American continent — ^that is, of the famous North^ioefi 
Pctssage^ the search after which has exercised the hardihood of English 
navigators, with the exception of a few brief intervals, during a period 
of three centuries. It has been ascertained, by unquestionable remains 
that mark the site of their encampment, that the first winter of the ex- 
pedition (1845-6) was passed at or near a point of land called Cape 
Kiley, which the reader will find marked in the maps upon the eastern 
side of the entrance to Wellington Channel, a broad arm of the sea 
leading northward from the weU-known'Barrow's Strait. Beyond this 
all is doubt and mystery. Whether the further course of the missing 
voyagers were to the west, to the south-westward, or to the northward 
(up the channel above-mentioned), is unknown, unless in regard to the 
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negatiye inference which may be drawn from the absence of any further 
traces of the expedition in either of the two fonner directions, towards 
which the most eager and scrutinizing search has, during several years 
past, been directed. The last-named direction — ^that of Wellington 
Channel — ^is at the present moment the scene of a similar search, but 
one hitherto (although its shores have been explored to a considerable 
distance northward) made without any more successful issue. 

The history of the several expeditions that have left our shores in the 
search after Franklin and his gallant companions forms in itself an 
important and eminently instructive chapter in the records of Arctic 
discovery. The first of these searching expeditions was despatched in 
the early part of the year 1848, up to which time (or until within a 
short period of it) no particular anxiety was felt respecting the safety 
of the absent voyagers — ^the ships h%ying been amply provisioned for 
three years, and their return scarcely expected before the expiration of 
that period. But the entire absence of tidings respecting them duriiig 
the long interval first awakened alarm, and at length aroused the most 
anxious surmises respecting their fate. The plans of search that have 
been pursued have embraced both the eastern and western entrances to 
those portions of the polar seas in which it was supposed the missing 
expedition might be imprisoned — the entrances, that is, by Baffin's Bay 
and Lancaster Sound on the one side, and by Behring's Strait on the 
other — as well as the entire range of the northern coast of the American 
continent. It is an honourable and gratifying testimony to our common 
humanity to have to record the fact, that the interest aroused in this 
search has not been confined to the nation whose sons had adventured 
forth on an expedition of so much peril, but that the people of other 
lands — ^Americans, French, Russians — have entered warmly into its 
objects, shared its dangers, and perilled their lives (in at least one 
instance of present melancholy notoriety have, alas I sacrificed life) in 
its earnest pursuit. 

We are not, however, about to attempt a record, however brief, of 
the expeditions in search of Franklin. Our purpose in referring to the 
subject of Arctic discovery is due to the fact that the intelligence lately 
received from Captain M*01ure, in command of the "Investigator," one 
of the vessels engaged in the search, places beyond a doubt, the exist- 
ence of the !North-west Passage — ^the discovery of which was the object 
of Franklin's expedition, as it had been of so many previous expedi- 
tions of a like description. The North-west Passage exists, though no 
ship has yet traversed it ; but its entire extent, from the one ocean to 
the other, has been passed over by one of our brave fellow-countrymen, 
Lieutenant Cress well, who brought home the despatches which record 
the circumstances of the discovery. 

The "Investigator," commanded by Captain M'Clure, (in company 
with the " Enterprise," under Capt. CoUinson,) left England in January, 
1850, and, passing into the Pacific through the Strait of Magellan, 
entered Behring's Strait early in the ensuing summer. Her further 
progress has been made in endeavouring to reach, by the directest 
possible route, the neighbourhood of Melville Island, upon the 
shores of which Sir Edward ''Parry (advancing from the eastward) 
Iiad passed the winter of 1819-20. In the single summer of 1850, 
Captain M*Clure succeeded in pushing his- ship through the open 
(though often dangerous) channels of water that were found to extend 
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betii^een the ice and the shore, along all that portion of the North 
American coast which extends from Behring's Strait to Gape Fany,* 
and thence in a north-easterly direction through a narrow cnannel (to 
which the name of Prince of Wales's Strait was given) between newly- 
discovered lands on either side. The name of Prince Albert was be- 
stowed upon the land to the eastward of this strait, while that to the 

■ westward was called Baring Island. Near the northern limit of Prince 
of Wales's Strait the ** Investigator " became frozen in amongst the 
ice, upon the 8th of October, 1850, and there she passed the ensuing 
winter. Exploring parties sent out from the ship soon ascertained 
that the strait in which she was thus fixed was connected with a 
broad channel lying to the south of Melville Island, and forming the 
continuation of Barrow's Strait — the whole being thus a continuous 
channel of water, or rather of ice» stretching between the northern ex- 
tremities of the two great oceanic basins of the globe. The summer 
of 1851 arrived without any possibility of pursuing an easterly or norfcli- 

* easterly course, owing to the huge masses of ice that were continuaUv 
drifbecC under the influence of opposing winds, to the southward. 
Gapt. M'Clure hence determined to retrace his steps down Prince of 
Wales's Strait, and endeavour to pass round the western side of Baring 
Island, thence again to proceed along its northern shores to the east- 
ward. He succeeded in accomplishing this, in so far as to reach an 
inlet (upon which the name of Mercy Bay was bestowed) on the north 
side of Baring Island, towards the end of September, 1851. There the 
" Investigator " again became frozen up, and there she has remained 
— firmly fixed in her icy prison — up to the date of our latest intel- 
ligence, or for a period of little less than two years ; the entire 
summer of 1852 having passed away without the slightest semblance 
of disruption in the ice, and consequently without the possibility of 
the vessel being moved even a single yard from her constrained posi- 
tion. Nor does there appear much reason to expect that the recently 
elapsed summer will have been attended by any different result, the 
strong probability being rather that the ship will ultimately have to be 
abandoned ; her crew returning to England by means of sonie of the 
other searching vessels which have communicated with them to the 
eastward. 

It is to the efforts of those engaged on one of the latter that we owe 
our present intelligence^ of Captain M*Clure's achievements. In April, 
1852, a party from the " Investigator" crossed the ice to the eastward of 
Baring Island, and deposited upon the south side of Melville Island a 
document containing an account of their proceedings, and of the posi- 
tion of their ship. This document was afterwards discovered by the 
officers of the " Eesolute," which ship, under the command of Captain 
Kellet, had entered the ice through Barrow's Strait, in the summer of 
last year (1852), and which passed the winter of 1852-3 at Dealy 
Island, upon the south side of Melville Island. Means were imme- 
diately taken to communicate with the ice-prisoned crew of the "Inves- 
tigator;" and the subsequent journey of Lieutenant Cresswell over the 
ice, with a portion of the " Investigator's" crew, from Mercy Bay to 
Cape Eiley, at the mouth of WeUington Channel, with his voyage 

* A headland lying east pf Qap^ Bathnrstf §Dd ^i^d^r the meridian of 123° 4Q' west* 
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thence homeward in the " Phoenix" — a small steamer which had been 
sent from England to convey stores and despatches to the searching 
squadron under Sir Edward Belcher (and of which Captain Kellet's ship, 
the "Eesolute," formed a part) — completed the circle of transit from 
the one ocean to the other. 

The " North-west Passage," then, has been proved to exist. In 1819 
Sir Edward Parry advanced westward from Baffin's Bay (through Lan- 
caster Sound and Barrow's Strait) as far as the meridian of 114°, or to the 
western extremity of Melville Island, upon the southern shore of which 
he passed the succeeding winter. In 1860-1, Captain M'Clure has pro- 
ceeded eastward from Behring's Strait to the meridian of 118°, that is, 
to Mercy Bay, on the north side of Baring Island — a locality which is 
little more than sixty geographical miles removed from the extreme 
western point of Parry's discoveries, made thirty-four years since. Thus, 
from opposite sides of the great region of search have the successful 
voyagers joined their results, and have solved the problem that had 
kept awake the attention of so many generations ! 

The North-west Passage has been proved to exist, though it is ad- 
mitted on all hands to be nearly, if not altogether, impracticable to 
ships ; so that the discovery possesses no value in a commercial point of 
view: nor, indeed, had any expectation been entertained, for many 
years past — for a period long prior to the departure of Franklin's expe- 
dition from our shores — that the passage, if discovered, would be ca- 
pable of being traversed, except at sucb risks and perils as would render 
its use, for the purposes of commerce, altogether out of the question. 
But higher motives than those of mere commercial advantage have been 
called into action in the long series of Arctic expeditions that have left 
the shores of Britain, the record of which will always form one of the 
most attractive narratives of the naval annals of our country — a nar- 
rative of which Britain's sons in all future ages may well be proud. 
The interests of science, combined with that natural desire for indivi- 
dual distinction which is inherent in man, and which has prompted to 
so many deeds of note, in all times and in all ages, have been tne sole 
impelling motives to- all the later expeditions of adventure in the Arctic 
seas ; and those which have failed (as so many have done) in realizing 
the prime object of the search have yet not been barren of results, and 
highly valuable results, in other regards. Physical science has been 
advanced in an eminent degree by the varied observations that have been 
made upon the climate and natural productions of the regions visited, 
as well as on the temperature and other conditions of the ice-covered 
seas by which they are enclosed, together with those referring to the 
abstruser subjects of magnetism and electricity, and the bearings of the 
former upon the movements of the magnetic needle. 

The North-west Passage has been proved to exist.; but, by a curious 
and seemingly contradictory succession of events, the completion of the 
discovery that a channel of connection exists between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans has been made from the westward instead of from the 
eastward, on which side it had so often and so long been sought. If 
Captain M'Clure should succeed in bringing his ship home to England 
through Barrow's Strait, it will after all be a north-^a^^ passage, from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, that will actually have been made, in place 
of the often-sought north-western track from the latter to the former of 
those great oceans. 
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The main purpose, however, held in view, in addressing ourselves to 
the subject of Arctic discovery in these pages, was to dfiect attention 
to the numerous instructive topics which the intelligent teacher vnijl dis- 
cover in connection with it. Many of the features that distinguish Arctic 
adventure are of a nature eminently calculated to awaken the attention 
of the learner, to fix his thoughts, arouse the spirit of inqidry — ^in ^e^ 
to teach him to think and to reason, instead of merely learning tasks by an 
effort of dull routine. Within the brief limits that remain to us we cm 
only indicate cursorily a few of the more salient points of the subject 
that seem to us to possess such characteristics. 

The climate of regions enclosed within the polar circle is, of course, a 
notable (to some, it may at first sight almost appear a trite) subject of 
remark. To those who are personally exposed to its intense severity, it 
forms, of necessity, the most prominent circumstance of regard. A con- 
dition of the air in which the thermometer for months together regis- 
ters a temperature of many degrees below zero, and in which it sometimes 
sinks to 65° lower than zero — or to 97° below the freezing point — may 
well be contrasted with that 'moderate degree of heat which distin- 
guishes the middle latitudes of the temperate zone, and yet more vith 
the extreme heats of intra-tropical regions. Mercury no longer retains, 
in these latitudes, the power of indicating by its expansive property 
the comparative warmth of the air : it becomes frozen into a solid maas, 
which might be beaten out mechanically on the anvil, like other metallic 
bodies. Spirit of wine alone supplies its place in the bulb and tube of 
the thermometer. Perhaps many persons realise more fully an idea of 
the intensity of the cold experienced during the long Arctic winter, 
when they read — as in one of the instructive narratives of recent polar 
adventure — that the soup and coffee, warmed under cover of tents erected 
in the open air (for the use of the sledging parties), froze almost as soon 
as talten oft' the fire. When restiug for the night, the men lay packed 
together as closely as possible within t*he tent, for the sake of greater 
warmth ; but the outside men were frequently frozen to the ground, so 
that it was found requisite to use the hatchet, in the morning, in order 
to free them from their icy bonds, and enable them to rise ! In 
Parry's voyages we find it related that the wine froze in the bottles : 
the port was congealed into thiu lanunsB, which lay loosely, and occu- 
pied the whole length of the bottle ; white wine, on the contrary, fix)ze 
into a solid and transparent mass resembling amber. 

But besides its examples of extreme severity, the observation of Arctic 
climates has lent abundant confirmation to the fact, that atmospheric 
temperature is in great measure independent of latitude ; or that, at any 
rate, its final determination is affected by many other circumstances 
than mere distance from the equator. The superiority, in regard to 
temperature, of western to eastern coasts is here, as in other parts of 
the globe, made manifest. Between the parallels of 60° and 70 , in the 
same latitudes which, on the western coasts of the European continent, 
comprehend the shores of Norway, with their high summer temperature 
and even comparatively moderate winter climate, the shores of Hudson's 
Bay and the adjacent insular tracts of land that lie around its northern 
limits are constantly blocked up by enormous masses of ice, fixed and 
solid during the greater part of the year, and only put in motion during 
a brief period of summer by the combined force of currents and stormy 
winds. The western shores of Greenland, agaio, are habitable in lati- 
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tudes which are rendered inaccessible by eternal ice upon the eastern 
side of jjhe same region. We trace in these results the influence, in no 
small degree, of those movements of the sea to which attention has 
been directed in a recent number of this periodical. 

Even tbe intensest severity of the arctic cold is, however, sustained 
with comparatively little inconvenience when the air is calm and still, 
as it often is in very high polar latitudes. It is only during the preva- 
lence of high winds, accompanied by blinding showers of drift snow, 
that the cold is felt in its extremest measure. 

The perfect clearness of the atmosphere which frequently prevails in 
the polar regions enables objects, as in high alpine tracts, to be distin- 
guished at distances far beyond the reach of ordinary vision. The same 
circumstance aids in the conveyance of sound to extraordinary distances. 
Objects may frequently be seen with perfect distinctness at a distance, 
in a direct line, of forty (and sometimes even of sixty) miles. 

The ice, on land and sea alike, forms everywhere the most prominent 
feature of the scenery in these monotonous and dreary portions of the 
globe. Solid mountains of ice upon the land, huge floating islands (or 
bergs) of ice within the sea ; assuming, under the influence of atmo- 
speric changes, the most various and fantastic form ; sometimes wear- 
ing, to the eye of the anxious voyager, the semblance of distant build- 
ings, with castellated turrets, high towers and steeples^ or similar struc- 
tures. The various stages through which the ice passes, from (he initial 
formation of minute chrystalline and needle-shaped particles which 
geem merely to thicken the water, until it becomes gradually fixed 
into the vast fields of floating ice, of many miles extent, with huge 
masses piled up irregularly by the action of the waves, form a subject of 
inquiry possessed of the highest interest. The immense floating ice- 
bergs are mostly of land formation, glaciers formed by the accumidating 
snows of centuries upon the shores of Spitzbergen and other arctic 
lands, and detached by the influence of storms, aided by the expansive 
property of water while in process of congelation. Eew things can equal 
in sublimity of interest the descriptions, given in so many narratives of 
polar adventiu*e, of the tremendous power exerted by the vast moving 
masses of ice when driven into violent contact by the winds and cur- 
rents ; portions of them crushed and literally ground into powder by the 
force of the shock, accompanied by a noise that is heard at the dis- 
tance of miles — the whole presenting a scene of elemental strife that 
might well appal the stoutest hearts. Under such circumstances the 
largest vessels have in many cases been lifted up bodily by the ice 
that has forced a way beneath them, and raised high out of the water 
upon the sides of the berg ; while, in some instances, the ill-fated ship 
has been crushed (or " nipped," as it is technically termed) between 
the approaching masses. To these and similar phenomena, however, 
our present limits allow us to do no more than refer in general terms. 

Another class of observations connected with these ice-bound and 
perilous regions refer to the atmospheric phenomena that are frequently 
observed; such, we mean, as those brilliant displays of the aurora that 
help to diversify the long polar night, and the various imagery presented 
by parhelia, or mock-suns, and other appearances which are due to 
the refractive power of the air, and which impart to the sky a strange 
and unwonted glory. The images of surrounding objects, including the 
tthips of the voyagers, are sometimes seen high up in the heavens, in an 
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inverted position ; in rarer cases, a double (or even a triple) image is 
thus produced. 

In travelling over the ice, during the summer season, the hours of 
night are generally preferred for the journey, in order to avoid the 
strong glare of the sun reflected from the white and snowy covering 
around, which affects the eyes injuriously. The peculiar brightness of 
the atmosphere which results from the uniform presence of the ice is 
known as the ice'hlink. A darker aspect of the more distant sky often 
indicates to the Arctic traveller the presence of open water beneath. 

Enough, however, has been said to indicate the general character of 
the instruction to be gained by the study of Arctic geography ; and, 
we would hope, to recommend it to the attention of our readers. Nar- 
ratives of polar voyages are not difficult of access ; and no more attrac- 
tive study can be devised for the occupation of a winter's evening, or 
for the subject of an occasional lecture by the schoolmaster, aided by 
the map of the Arctic regions, to an intelligent class of pupils, than 
their pages afford. 

We have referred only to the physical' characteristics of the scene; 
but, did our space admit of it, we might dwell upon its moral aspect 
also. We might point attention to the high order of courage that has 
been exhibited, on so many trying occasions, by our fellow-countrjrmen 
who have been imprisoned in the Arctic wilderness ; to the uncomplain- 
ing and even cheerful spirit in which almost incredible sufferLngs and 
privations have been endured ; and to that firm reliance upon the power 
and the mercy of a protecting Providence which has been uniformly 
manifested by those engaged in such undertakings. " G-od, who is 
stronger than either rocks, ice, eddy, or steam, preserved us and our 
ships," wrote one of the brave Arctic discoverers of an older date :* and 
the same spirit is abundantly evinced amidst the perils that have en- 
vironed the explorers of a more recent period. All nonour to those who, 
upon so many occasions, have sacrificed the comforts of home and the 
society of friends in obedience to the call of duty ; and who have adven- 
tured into the extremest danger in the bold attempt to carry their 
country's flag in triumph into regions where no nation's flag had hitherto 
penetrated ! W. H. 

• A SCHOOLMASTER'S DIEEICULTIES. 

Whatever advantages may result from change, so rarely can any be 
introduced without some accompanying drawback, that it should sur- 
prise no one if the changes which have of late taken place in the con- 
duct of education have been productive of benefits not wholly exempt 
from some attendant evils. It is, moreover, obvious that those who 
are most intimately concerned in carrying out any change are more 
likely to be affected by the difficulties that accompany it than those for 
whose benefit the change itself may have been made. Hence it is only 
according to the ordinary course of events, that whilst the advantages 
of the improved and still improAdng system of education are very gene- 
rally acknowledged, the new class of difficulties that have sprung up 
with it have been little felt or noticed by any save schoolmasters and 
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scboolmistresses, and those in immediate connection with them, such 
a& mspectors and managers of schools. And although the good of many 
should ever be regarded as an ample compensation for the inconve- 
nience of a few, even by the sufferers themselves, still it is but bare 
justice to the latter, and what they may fairly expect, to endeavour to 
reconcile them to their lot by friendly encouragement and sympathy, 
and by diminishing, as far as possible, the difficulties of their position. 
Such an attempt has been made, in a very Christian spirit and with 
considerable success, by an anonymous writer in a small work * recently 
published, and dedicated to the masters and mistresses of Parochial, 
National, British, and Infant schools. It is written with an especial 
reference to those difficulties which are felt under our present transi- 
tion state, and which may, in some respects, be considered as peculiar 
to it. The subject is of so much importance, that we propose to call 
the attention oi our readers to the general purport of the book, but our 
limits will compel us to refer them to its pages for details. 

The difficulties of the schoolmaster are considered in regard to his 
calling, in relation to himself, as concerning his charge, with reference 
to committees, with pupil-teachers, touching inspectors, in the matter 
of society, in prospect of the place, and as affecting personal religion. 
To each of these heads a chapter is devoted, and, in order to avoid con- 
stant repetition of the same words, masters only are spoken of, but 
many of the remarks made are no less applicable to female teachers. 

1. Difficulties in regard to the teacher's calling were little known 
in times past, when the office was thrust upon some worthless pa- 
rish clerk, broken-down mechanic, or day-labourer; upon some crip- 
pled nuxse, sempstress, or laundress, for the sake of keeping them 
out of the work-house. But the case is very different now, that more 
commodious and healthy buildings, suitable books and apparatus, and 
a large staff of far better qualified .teachers are to be met with in almost 
every quarter, and an efficient machinery set a-going to watch over and 
sustain the whole. Such changes have materially altered both the call- 
iag and position of the schoolmaster when compared with those of the 
last century ; some are puffed up, others are humble ; some expect too 
much, their neighbours too little ; some are patronised and made saucy, 
others are soured by neglect ; some are helped upward and encouraged, 
to their own detriment too often, whilst others are scorned and pushed 
downhill ; some are honestly perplexed as to the fitting steps to take, 
ethers make no doubt and are foiled, or it may be doubt all and every- 
thing. Hence arise disappointments of all kinds, misunderstandings, 
coldness, opposition, contempt, where peace and good will should abound; 
and hence many an excellent master, carried away by an undisciplined 
spirit or chased away by mistaken measures, retires into another call- 
ing after years of preparation and expense. Amidst such circumstances, 
varying often with the changes in the management, it is only natural 
that any conscientious and reflecting person, in the anxious discharge 
of his duties, should wish to know better what are really the duties of 
his caUing, what is the true line of demarcation which separates the 
things within his province from those which are without, and what is 
something like the level of his position in society. 

- " ■ ~ — — " - - - i_ j_M_i_ r T- - - " • "^ " ~ 

* '' A Schoolmaster''* Difficnlties, abroad and at home." (Pp. 229.) London : 
LoDgmans. 1853. 
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Though it would be presumptuous to attempt to give explicit 
j^nswers to such questions, yet a few plain things may be urged, which 
may tend to soothe and calm the too sensitive mind, or may suggest a 
few thoughts of self-di-scipline and contented submission. As regards 
the difficulties of his calling, it may be granted that many details are 
left so wholly unsettled that the teacher does not know the full range 
either of his duties or responsibility ; that he may be occasionally checked 
and buffeted by some over-busy patron or patrons, and that he does 
not deserve it ; that repeated changes, much difference of opinion in 
the committee, and not a little clashing of the ecclesiastical and political 
systems may add to his uncertainties as to special teaching, and prevent 
his always pleasing all that are over him : but what then ? Are not 
these mere trifles, compared with the vast amount of most intelligible 
usefulness which remains P Do they really concern that subordinate 
office which, when he accepted it, he knew was subject to such, and 
even greater limitations ? Are they not altogether out of his proviuce ? 
or, if he think otherwise, still, where is the benefit of letting them fret 
his spirit and mar his usefulness, when he has sucb a noble course open 
to him in so many ways, and such abundant opportunities of teaching 
fifty, or it may be two hundred, human beings their duty to God and 
man, and of fitting them for fukire usefulness ; and of lying down, night 
after night, satisfied that in the main he has tried to discharge with 
faithfulness his important trust ? He may, perhaps, never in this world 
see the full effect of his toil in his calling ; yet, if faithfully and wisely 
pursued, its end must more or less be gained ; and his reward is sure 
after many days, though as yet it does not appear to the outward eye. 
And as to position, when such a trust is faithfully discharged, this point 
of inquiry will never be long a matter of doubt or regret. The foolish 
hankering to be thought and to be a person of some consideration with the 
little world in which he moves will soon die awav in the busy enjoyment 
of active duties, and in the self-respect of a serious and well-disciplined 
mind. Every right-minded patron will feel that the master's post is one 
of honour, and according to his ability will so treat it. The children and 
parents cannot but accord him much of his due, when they are so largely 
gainers by his ftithful and patient labours. And the inhabitants of a 
neighbourhood, when they see what was once a crowd of ragged idle 
children, as rude and untutored as a wild ass's colt, now transformed 
into cleanly, industrious, well-behaved, and intelligent beings, cannot 
but gladly welcome such a master among them, and help him up 
to that position amongst them for which he may have a fitness or claim. 

2. As regards a teacher's difficulties in relation to himself, it may be 
remarked, that no man, probably, ever entered on a new employment, 
and rightly calculated beforehand its labours, trials, or personal cost to 
body and mind. It would be vain to attempt here any enumeration of 
all the sources of difficulty with himself which the schoolmaster may feel 
for a considerable time after entering upon the due discharge, of his 
duties. All that is contemplated is to offer a few hints, which the 
thoughtful may work out for their own use. From the many heads of 
personal difficulties we will select and briefly touch upon three ; namely, 
such as may be termed physical, intellectual, and moral. Under the 
head of physical difficulties may be placed the serious and engrossmg 
zmtore of the occupation, by which body and mind are more heavily 
taxed than they ever were before, and which draws upon the gocd man's 
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natural frame, so that long before the time for dismissing his flock he 
has become thoroughly weary, in a way he can hardly account for. 
Such a state' of things should never be allowed to continue day after 
day, for the body is only a machine — in many cases a far more delicate 
one than appears — and hence it must be tended and assisted in its toils 
as other engines are. The sense of weariness and wasting must there- 
fore be met by persevering measures to refresh, for to-morrow's useful- 
ness, what has been injured by the wear-and-tear of to-day. To this end, 
in the flrst place, in the school-room itself the ventilation should be 
attended to, and, if bad, improved ; towards which much may be done by 
a judicious management of windows and doors. Again, in the system of 
teaching, care should be taken that more is not pressing upon the 
teacher, either always or at certain hours, than there need be, and that 
there be short intervals of comparative repose. K he cannot devise a 
plan for this himself, he should inquire for some new method whereby 
he may better divide the labour of the day and distribute his strength. 
And ii* his temper, as a master, be fidgety about trifles, or over-anxious 
to have every little matter go exactly according to his wish, he should 
learn to tram himself in habits of calmness upon all such occasions. 
Out of school, he should also use every means in his power to remedy 
this distressing weariness, by striving in such seasons of leisure to forget 
as far as he can his scholastic duties, and by so arranging his a&irs as to 
have as little school-business to do out of school-hours as possible. 
Some managers are far too thoughtless in giving their teachers writing 
work, binding, repairing; their female tfeachers, fixing or cutting-out 
work, which they expect to bo done in those very hours so needful for 
i-est. These over-hours should, in such cases, not be encouraged. The 
teacher should have sufficient walking exercise, especially early in the 
morning and at the close of his duties ; and he should not fancy Jihat he 
is tired or poorly and cannot walk, for strength and enjoyment will 
accompany the effort. A proper amount of good and wholesome food is 
requisite ; and cheerful society and amusing conversation must be num- 
bered amongst the best methods to recruit the wasted spirits of the 
weary teacher, who probably requires them the more in projortion as 
he shrinks from the exertion they demand. ^ 

One of those personal difficulties of the schoolmaster, which may be 
termed intellectiml, is that self-conceit to which we are all naturally so 
prone, and which makes many a teacher look upon himself as vastly wise, 
until he has found out his level from the examination of an inspector, or 
from a temporary visit to a training school. , If one who has been humbled 
by such a peep into himself truly desires to remove some of the defi- 
ciencies to which he has awakened, almost as from a dream, let him seek 
advice of the inspector, or endeavour to become a pupil for as long as 
he can at some training school, or by getting help from some clergy- 
man or master of a neighbouring school, of whom the former will be best 
able to direct in the choice of books and objects of study, the latter in 
writing out details. The time for setting about such improvement is at 
once, without putting it off for a day. But school-hours are not the 
time, nor when a person is either physically or mentally imfit for it ; but 
in the hours of early morning, or of early evening, or on holidays, which 
should be partly so employed, taking care, however, that stuay is not 
prolonged till energy is gone, or the early hour of rest invaded. In 
Bpme such way not a fpw intellect^al difficulties may be remedied ; but 
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if neglected for a season, use will too ofben lead to their permanence 
and increase. The personal difficulties which may be termed moral 
will be noticed when we speak of those affecting personal religion. 

3. "With respect to difficulties as concerning his charge, it is not bo 
much any new plans that are wanted as a carefiil development of those 
already adopted, with a persevering watchftdness of individual cases. 
The teacher should look closely and constantly into the details* of his 
own method, and keep his attention awake to a few universally received 
matters, such as cleanliness, docility, progress, and results. As regards 
cleanliness, without wounding the feelings of the neglected children of 
misery, or exposing them in any way to the mockery or triumph of their 
neater fellow-scholars, no opportunity should be lost of encouraging 
every cleanly habit, and of frowning upon all kinds of foul and disgusting 
ways. Such personal and plain directions should privately be given as it 
is known that they can carry out, and where advisable, appeals should be 
made to their friends. A daily examination into such matters should 
be made when they enter the school, and care taken that the out-of-door 
arrangements and regulations are such as will foster, not ruin, every ' 
decency. In respect of docility ^ some, even under the roughest exterior, 
are gentle, and may be moulded like wax ; others, possibly shy enougli 
to be tolerably well-behaved, have a neck like an iron sinew. But mere 
natural softness of character must not be mistaken for docility, as this 
often exists with much mulish resistance of all instruction and discipline, 
when their unwonted and continued pressure begins to be felt. Neither 
must it be taken for granted that what appears to be naturally a rugged 
and hardened spirit is always obstinate and unruly, for many such, who 
may have had their feelings stifled by the hars6 conduct of unnatural 
parents, yield at once to sympathy and gentle treatment. The teacher 
should constantly direct his attention and efforts to the formation or en- 
couragement of every degree of docility, and it should be a chief object 
of his care to acquaint himself with every disposition and temper, every 
mind and habit, upon which he has to work. It is but of little use to 
attempt to teach and train by some granite-formed rule, that cannot 
bend to Jhe thousand-and-one varieties of character to be found among 
the poor, as muofc as in any other class. As to progress, it should be 
remembered, that there is no such thing as being " at a stand-still " in 
school-work. Not to advance is to go back. If the scholars have not 
advanced in intelligence and character during the past month, then are 
they a month worse than they were. Such stagnation, therefore, is 
incipient decay, which must be watched against and resolutely met. K 
the whole machine is well constructed and kept properly going, its 
effectiveness will be surely seen, if not by the teacher, at least by th« 
visitor or inspector when looking into results. Where a definite mark 
of progress is laid down for the whole institution, be it in books, in the 
general routine of work, or in conduct and character, it is easily detected 
how near to the mark the advance has actually gone ; and even where 
the aim has been too high for complete success, far more wiU have been 
gained than by such as aim low, or have no aim at all. Results are 
generally living evidences of the skill and success of a master's labours, 
or else the contrary ; and to them all practical men engaged in pro- 
moting the real education of the humbler classes cannot but look, though 
often, perhaps, they do not make sufficient allowance for difficulties. 
S^sults, moreover, there are of every school, and of every educational 
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system, balance the accoimt asyou will ; and that master is truly a wise 
man, and in the way to guard against future failures, who watches these 
results with a jealous oye, and compares them with former anticipa- 
tions. If he has been diligent and faithful, all have gained something ; 
all must in some degree have profited, socially or intellectually, morally 
or religiously, however short their school-career may have been ; aU 
have heard the way to be wise and good, and all, for aught man can 
tell, have carried away that which may yet spring up into light and life. 
The end is not always to be seen here ; duties and opportunities are 
ours, results are Grod's. 

4. In speaking of the teacher's difficulties about committees, the term 
is adopted merely to distinguish the ruling power of a school, and it is 
sufficient for the purpose of any observations here offered that the 
establishment is so managed by a governing body independent of the 
master. When there is a substantial and effective management, how- 
ever formed, all the teacher has to do in the matter is honestly and con- 
sistently to regard it. lie is their instrument to work with, their ser- 
vant to carry out their plans and wishes, and their almoner to bestow 
what is better than gold and silver ; namely, a good education. It is, 
however, notorious to every practical friend of education, that, some how 
or other, difficulties do spring up between committees and masters, and 
of a serious and lasting sort, from causes one would little suspect. These 
causes are not all on one side, any more than of one kind. The writer, 
after noticing some of the hindrances, difficulties, and provocations on 
the side of committees, adds, " The fact is, whatever may be the peculiar 
and, if you wiU, the absurd opinions on certain points of any committee, 
or portion of it, they exhibit vastly more excellencies." After all that 
may be said about trustees and managers, with their crotchets and inex- 
perience and overbearing, it is a fact, that in the great majority of cases 
and in the first instance, the cause of such unseemly divisions and diffi- 
culties with their superiors spring from the masters themselves. They 
forget that they are the employed, not the employer ; and that, whatever 
be their estimate of their own talents and eminence, they are bound by 
every consideration of truth and equity to submit, even where they do 
not like it, to everything that is not sinful, or unlawful or contrary to 
their agreement. Masters are not accountable for the decisions of com- 
mittees, who are really the responsible parties both to the parents and 
before the world, for the course tl^ey adopt ; though the masters may be 
the instruments they use. Instead of provoking such evils, the great 
object of the teacher should be their prevention, by resolving to have no 
bickerings or differences with his employers, especially on doubtful and 
indifferent points* and in matters which are more in their province than 
his own. Where the difficulties are such as to have reached a certain 
extent of still increasing evil, the only cure is separation. In such a 
case the master should, for the sake of all, lose no time, but seek another 
and a distant sphere of duty, where he may profit in many ways by past 
failures. If, on the other hand, reconciliation should not be hopeless, 
the teacher should begin resolutely to retrace every step that was wrong, 
to admit candidly where he was in error, to withdraw every undue or 
impertinent or equivocal claim, and to correct privately whatever im- 
pressions his pride or self-will may have made upon any of the com- 
mittee, by such an explanation of his present hopes and endeavours as, 
without any appearance of servility, wUl only raise him in their esteem. 
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It may be a work of tiiue» as well as a trial of forbearance and sincerity, 
and perbaps some traces of coldness, reserve, and want of sympathy may 
still DO left ; but let him be content "to bave all the main difficulties in 
tbe way of peace and active usefulness thus happily removed. 

5. The difficulties with pupil-teachers is a matter which concerns com- 
paratively few masters, owing to the small number of schools in which 
as yet they have been introduced. Their introduction, though it may 
on the one hand have considerably lessened the master's drudgery, has 
much added to bis difficulties and responsibility. One difficulty arises 
fcom the children to be chosen to the new office, who, as a whole, are 
not a good stock for the purpose, being the relics of old systems, or no- 
systems, under which they have often grown up ill-taught and ill-trained 
for their important task. Another difficulty has too commonly arisen 
from the masters being called upon to exercise new duties and powers, 
for which, in their turn likewise, they were mostly ill-prepared ; in some 
cases wholly untaught, except in a few most common things, hastily got 
up to qualify them for their new position ; in other cases most insuffi- 
cient as teachers, save of the very elements, and being too oft^n them- 
selves undisciplined, but little likely to discipline others; and in all 
cases inexperienced to use these new instruments. These difficulties, 
however, are not likely to do much mischief where sound prudence, de- 
termined industry, and integrity of principle, guide the master. Before 
a manly teaching and training of himself much of his own unfitness for 
this new work will rapidly disappear. And, in like manner, he ^^ill find 
the difficulties connected with pupil-teachers mainly vanish, in proportion 
as he keeps his attention fixed on properly employing, teaching, and train- 
ing them. Their usefulness and due employment will require his constant 
consideration. He should try to interest them in every portion of their 
common work, and to make them feel themselves fellow-labourers with 
himself in a noble and good cause. He should give them definite duties 
to accomplish which he knows they comprehend and are equal to ; and he 
should see, not only that they are at work, but interested in their work, 
and benefiting the school by it. If they have no end in view but to get 
money, no goal to aim at but the completion of their term, nobody to 
care for but the master and inspector, what else must be looked for than 
their turning out mere selfish, mechanical hirelings ? Their acquire- 
ments also demand a master's impartial and watchful attention, if he 
* would avoid many difficulties in connection with them. They have 
many temptations to be somewhat puffed up in their own conceit. But 
if from the very first they be thoroughly humble, without unduly 
breaking their spirit ; if they be convinced of their own ignorance and 
manifold wants ; if they be made to feel that they have nothing in the 
least to be vain of; and that it must be their own industry and self- 
discipline, as well as their own actual acquirements, which will decide 
their usefulness and success in life ; and if also kind and suitable help 
be afforded them where they are deficient ; then a goodly promise of 
modesty, intelligence, and studious labour will soon appear. Their 
conduct and character form another important source of careful watch- 
fulness, with every master who in any way realizes the difficulties of his 
position as the responsible instructor of this new class of assistants. 
For, unless attention be bestowed upon their moral conduct and upon 
the formation of their religious character, they may have gone backward 
in good things as to their secret disposition and cbaracter>-and further 
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and further from practical godliness, whilst they have attained to great 
intelligence and usefulness, so far as their outward conduct is con- 
cerned. 

6. However numerous may be the advantages derivable from the 
visits of the inspector, there is no doubt that they are a fertile source 
of difficulties with many teachers in our elementary schools. But 
where^the teachers are really sincere and laborious, earnestly desiring 
to discharge their duties, as well as to improve themselves and the 
schools, however deficient both may be ; there the inspector should be 
regarded in the light of an experienced friend, who is able and willing 
to direct them in the right way. Most of the difficulties such persons 
feel |are veiy often fanciful, or relate to matters out of the master's 
province ; or else they are the necessary consequences of superior tact 
and knowledge being brought to bear upon the matter — ^the necessary 
consequences of that discipline which, whilst it raises the character 
both of the school and teacher, is often felt by the latter as a humi- 
liating, vexatious, and confusing pressure. The best way. to get rid 
of Buch difficulties is, when the mind has recovered its balance and 
the irritation caused by the visit has passed away, to take advantage of 
every lesson that has been given, to improve in knowledge, skill, and 
usefulness. When a teacher has not enjoyed the advantages of a train- 
ing school, but, after having been perhaps for years in some other 
calling, has qualified himself in his years of discretion for the post of 
schoolmaster by learning a little more arithmetic, and to write a better 
hand, and has been appointed to his important post without either 
experience or real fitness, and is himself indifibrent to his faults and 
deficiencies, or unaware of them, the inspector cannot but differ in 
opinion from him, and that, it may be, upon almost every important 
point of teaching and discipline. He may give him advice and direc- 
tions the very opposite of the master's notions and habits, and sub- 
versive of his plans, as well as fraught with a large increase of labour 
and responsibility. Under such circumstances, the wise course to 
pursue IS thankfully and cheerfully to listen to such opinions and 
recommendations, however opposite to past usages and present notions, 
confidently to trust a wiser and more practised mind than his own, and 
to set manfully about the work of reformation and self-instruction. 
Very prudent advice is given by an author upon the case of discordant 
opinions and directions between the managers and the inspector, but 
for this we must refer our readers to his pages as too special for this 
general notice. 

Under the head of the inspector's examination of the school, a host 
of difficulties might be gathered. But the fact is, both managers and 
teachers are apt to expect sometimes too much, at others too little, from 
the inspector. He cannot by his long-looked-for visit at once transmuf e 
a bad school into a good one, or make up by any nostrum or device for 
the neglect of years. But those who foolishly indulge any such expect- 
ation are greatly disappointed to find only the old story, about good 
systems and instruments, liberality in expenditure, perseverance, pains- 
taking, and a zealous co-operation of all parties. In other cases, per- 
haps, too little is looked for from the inspector, and the state of things 
which his examination discloses, as well as his judgment upon them, 
occasionB much disappointment. But it should be remembered that 
the inspector is but a mortal and cannot work miracles, and that his 
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duty is to try to find out the true character of the school, and the 
cause of its present condition, and to do what good he can.hy his visit. 
Nothing hut realities can satisfy hini. He should see everything con- 
nected with the institution just as it may be seen every day. The only 
preparation for his visit should be that of collecting all the scholars in 
cleanliness and good order, all books and apparatus being ready for use 
at a moment's notice, and punctual attention paid to every request lie 
may happen to make in the notice of his visit. "When he comes, care 
should be taken not to waste his time by bad arrangements, or trumpery- 
explanations, or impediments to his proceedings in any way. The 
master should gain &om him as much practical wisdom, help, and expe- 
rience as he can, and, if permitted, confer with him privately upon the 
wants, and defects, and failures, of which he is conscious, and learn, if 
possible, in what particulars, and how (so far as he himself is concerned) 
the future usefidness of the school may be increased. And if the 
master act in this spirit, he will not only find all the professed difficul- 
ties of inspectorial visits ended, but they will bring to him personally 
on every recurrence new and lasting advantages. For some account of 
the difficulties occasioned to the masters by the inspector's yearly 
examination of the pupil-teachers, and of the master himself, when he 
has not obtained a certificate of merit, and for our author's advice 
respecting them, our readers must refer to his work. 

7. The difficulties of the master in the matter of society need not be 
noticed here at any length, but they must not be altogether omitted. 
Whatever be his talents or worth, or his place in the scale of his calliiig, 
the schoolmaster is far too frequently almost one alone. No douht 
there are numerous cases where he is hail-fellow-well-met with nearly 
every neighbour, but this often to the cost of his principles or character, 
his usefulness or consistency. It is usually a rare thing to see the 
good man with a companion, or to hear of his having any friend with 
him, except now and then &om some far distant spot. It is almost an 
event in his life to be kindly asked out to dinner, or even invited to tea, 
by any of his decent and well-to-do neighbours, and you do not find that 
he visits them or is visited by them. And yet, possibly, he may have 
been for some years in his situation, be personally weU known to a 
dozen gentlemen besides the minister of the place, and respected as an 
active, usefol, and good master by the inhabitants generally, and still 
without one intimate acquaintance or Mend vdthin miles of him. There 
can be no question about this being a sad and depressing state of things ; 
but, however common it may be, there is surely no necessity for its long 
contuiuance. One of its foremost causes is the position and calling of 
the master. He cannot weU associate comfortably or consistently with 
the parents of his scholars, who, generally speaking, are very low people ; 
whose habits, ways, and thoughts, are often most repugnant to his. The 
smaller tradespeople, little farmers, and such like, are afraid of his 
critical eye and superior information. The betteir sort of farmers and 
tradespeople are sometimes subscribers to the school, or, if not, their 
servants' children go there ; and hence the folks at the school are not 
considered fitting company for respectable people. Such people as 
agents, bailiffs, surveyors, revenue-officers, and other small "profes- 
sional " men of the neighbourhood, seem to think the master an inter- 
loper, and suspect him as a candidate for any stray job that may be going, 
and so fight shy of him, lest he should discover in their society the 
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fallacy of their scientific pretensions. The managers, also, as a body, 
are apt to suppose that they are concerned with the master only as a 
teacher, not as a member of the bocial system. What he does with 
himself in his leisure hours never enters their minds, and seems to be 
no business of theirs. And, in addition to these, there are causes which 
originate with the teacher himself, or at least are encouraged by his 
want of tact and temper. It may be that he forgets the relative posi- 
tion he still holds in society, notwithstanding the learning which of late 
he supposes hiftiself to have gained, and that hence he assumes too 
mu«h, or from some fancy that ho has been neglected, cherishes a spirit 
of independence and pride, and uses no means to invite, and win, and 
keep acquaintances. Hence, as he retires from others, one after another 
retires from him, and the miserable loneliness of his position is fixed 
and hardened by the consciousness that, after all, he has become the 
victim of his own folly and pride. 

If the master could either prevent or remedy these evils of his social 
position, he should abstain from informing some, or broadly hinting to 
others, that he does not care about society ; that he has abundant re- 
sources within himself; or that he had rather be always alone than have 
such and such sorts of people for his companions. He should meet 
every advance in a spirit of welcome and candour, especially when he 
remembers that, as a stranger, he has nothing to lose in the way of 
kindness and friendship. What the master requires to meet the above- 
mentioned evils is a cheerful sociality ; but he must take care to avoid, 
as a matter of course, all that is pot-house, low, and really degrading. 
He should drop all notions about his being a specially desirable ac- 
quaintance for any one, and in his social intercourse never forget to 
lay aside the schoolmaster, else the old habit will stick to him like a 
bur. His social discussions should be conducted with modesty, gentle- 
ness, and peace. He should^ keep up intercourse with his more imme- 
diate associates in the scholastic line, that they may have some chance 
of mutual benefit. Lastly, he should make himself useful wherever he 
can — useful on principle, useful in little things, useful to high and low, 
without ostentation or grudging. 

8. The difficulties of the schoolmaster in prospect of thefutwre are not 
perhaps so difierent from those of other men as they may appear to be 
to himself, owing to his peculiar position. As regards the decay of the 
fleshly tabernacle, which he feels and sees, all probably of his years have 
the same sad tale to tell, and many of them a far worse than his. 
Nevertheless, each is busily occupied in his accustomed round of toil, 
and probably will be so for many years to come. This therefore must be 
patiently borne, as must also the gradual decay of the mental powers 
and energies with advancing years. He must not expect to be exempted 
from the ordinary decline of intellectual vigour. If he is still able to 
do all that is required of him, though at greater cost, if nothing is neg- 
lected or shuffled over, if his employers are satisfied, and if they feel 
that what he has lost in adroitness and energy he has more than gained 
in experience and piety, he may leave to-morrow to provide for its 
own, whilst he cheerfully and earnestly goes through the appointed tasks 
of the passing hour. As to the future of resources, it most frequently 
happens that the teacher has nothing at aU to depend upon but his sti- 
pend, and that is barely sufficient to meet his expenses. It is therefore 
natural for him, in advanced years, to begin to feel some anxiety on this 
head. He should take advice with any who are able to help him, at 
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once enrol himself a member of some insurance or friendly society, or 
take advantage of the facilities offered by Government for securing an 
annuity, or a superannuation allowance, however small. Should this be 
impracticable, he should try to invest 8om,e little sum every month in the 
savings' bank, and at least avoid everything in the shape of debt, have 
no old scores, and never anticipate his income. Let hmi try to believe 
that m the upright discharge of his duty his post wiU be his as long as 
he needs it, that his old friends will never see him want, and that, what- 
ever they may do. He never will give him up who has bidden us not to 
be anxious about such things. 

9. Difficulties respecting temporal matters are not the only ones in 
regard to the future. There are also those connected with the future o{ 
responsibility, and which may be classed with those affecting personal 
religion* Though the main difficulties here are rather in the teacher 
himself than in any thing externally about him, yet there are not a few 
connected with his scholastic work, which, if not met in a spirit of watch- 
ful piety, will prove unfavourable to personal religion. Such are the 
constant mixture of sacred and secular almost in the same breath, the 
reading of the Bible or of scriptural subjects without due thoughtful- 
ness, the constant repetition of hymns in a dry and unfeeling way, the . 
careless and irreverent rehearsal of catechisms, the attending a place of 
worship on Sundays with the scholars whilst the eyes and ears are every 
where but within his own bosom or with G-od — all such things interfere 
with the teacher as a devout and spiritual worshipper, and tend to blunt 
his desire for and his enjoyment of religious exercises. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is plain that he stands in especial need of perseveringly and 
devoutly using all the means of grace, if he would seek to practise true 
personal religion. As this increases in strength and hope, the remem- 
brance of what God has done for his own soul will urge him to labour 
with greater devotedness so to train and discipline his little band, that 
in the life-long struggle between evil principles and evil powers on one 
side, and the good on the other, they may fight manfully under Christ's 
banner, and at length be more than conquerors through Him that hath 
loved them. 

Such is a general sketch of our author's view of a schoolmaster's diffi- 
culties, and of the spirit and manner in which they should be met. 
Those teachers who are perplexed or depressed by any which he has enu- 
merated, will do well to have recourse to his pages, from the thoughts 
and suggestions contained in which they can scarcely fail of deriving 
profit. Even these who lack resolution or energy to adopt the remedies 
he has proposed, may nevertheless gain consolation and encouragement 
from the sympathy and consideration which he has expressed for them. 
The book beii^g dedicated to masters and mistresses of schools of all re- 
ligious denominations, no special reference is made in it to the teaching 
of the Church. Silence upon any subject has so much the appearance 
of indifference to it, that m this case it has naturally the effect upon 
churchmen of appearing to undervalue the importance of the Church's 
teaching as a part of education. But the volume may be aafeiy recom- 
mended to Church schoolmasters, if they will bear this deficiency in 
mind, and make due allowance for it. The religious school to which the 
author himself inclines is sufficiently indicated by the fact, that the only^ 
writers on religious subjects whose names he mentions are Wilbeiforce, 
SerH Venn, and Doddndge. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ASTRONOMY. No. 2. 

THE SEASONS. 

Bkfore entering upon the explanation of the cause which produces the 
alternation of spring, summer, autumn, and winter, with the various grada- 
tions whereby they blend insensibly into one another, it may be well to 
explain a few of the laws of heat — the great agent in producing the pheno- 
mena about to come under our consideration. 

The heat received by the earth's surface is derived wholly from the sun. 
His rays are absorbed to a certain depth, which is, however, very inconsi- 
derable ; a thermometer, at no great depth below the soil; would be beyond 
the influences which affect the surface. At the Observatory of Paris one 
has been stationed, for the last 70 years, 91 feet below the foundation of 
the building, which has indicated an invariable temperature of 53° — two 
degrees higher than the mean annual temperature of the air above. 

The different kinds of materials composing the earth's surface have dif- 
ferent absorbing powers : that is, are better or worse conductors of heat ; 
others reflect heat more powerfully, while all radiate forth the heat re- 
ceived into the surrounding air. Apart from the influence of radiation and 
reflection, a thermometer suspended in the air, exposed to the unobstructed 
rays of the sun, would not read so many degrees higher than another in 
the shade. I And, that at Greenwich Observatory, October 1 8th, the maxi- 
mum heat in the shade was 55*2°, in the sun 63'8° : had the thermometer 
on which the sun shone been placed against a wall, the difference would 
have been much greater. 

It id invariably found that places on the sea-coast have a less variable 
temperature than those inland. This difference is owing to the oceanic 
currents, whereby there is kept up a constant circulation of immense masses 
of water, from the tropical regions to higher latitudes and back again : 
thus we find the gulf-stream flowing from the Gulf of Mexico, with an 
initial temperature of 84°, along the coast of North America, and down- 
ward on its return course by the. shores of Europe and Africa. Water has 
a great capacity for heat and parts with it slowly, it is true ; communicating 
warmth however to the air above, and thus tempering the cold of the win- 
ter months. 

In the summer the evaporation is considerable ; and a^ this is always a 
cooling process, the temperature of the air is thereby much reduced. The 
heating or cooHng of the water proceeds very deliberately, and the air 
above partakes, in a measure, of the uniformity of temperature which be- 
longs to the surface of the ocean : thus the extremes of temperature are 
much less with places near the ocean than with those at a distance from 
it. An illustration taken from two places in the same latitude, but one on 
the sea-coast the other inland — Penzance, and Barnaul at the foot of the 
Altai in Siberia — will tend to impress the mind with the truths here 
brought forward. 

Winter temperature. Summer temperature. Difference. 

Penzance 44*6 60*4 15*8 

Barnaul 6*6 61*9 55*3 

It will be seen, then, that climate depends not solely on the position of 
a place regarded astronomically — that is, taking into account its distance 
from the equator ; but that other causes, the full investigation of which 
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constitutes the science of meteorology, combine to modify the heat which 
the sun imparts. In the explanation of the seasons which follows, I can 
only refer to the changes regarded astronomically, or lay down general 
principles, which would hold good universally were they not counteracted 
by opposing influences. We might even conclude that every place on the 
earth's surface is subject to certain local influences, which tend to produce 
a temperature different from what would be assigned to it, if we remarked 
only its remoteness from the central division of the globe. 

The sun and earth are connected by the attraction of gravity as certainly 
and forcibly as though they were united by an adamantine chain: this 
force would draw them together and produce a collision, were it not nicely 
balanced by a centrifugal tendency. The direction of the line of attrac- 
tion is from centre to centre of the earth and sun ; the line joining these 
points is termed the radius vector. As the earth sweeps round in her an- 
nual course, the radius vector will mark out a plane which will be that of 
the earth's orbit ; since this passes through the earth's centre it will di- 
vide the earth into two hemispheres ; another plane, at right angles to it, 
passing also through the earth's centre, will be the boundary of light and 
darkness— of day and night. This boundary will not always pass through 
the poles, inasmuch as the inclination of the earth's axis from a perpendi- 
cular to her orbit will, as its p'arallelism is always kept, cause at one time 
the north pole and at another the south to be directed towards the sun ; 
so that it may and does happen that, for many revolutions of the earth on 
its axis, places in the neighbourhood of either pole do not lose sight of 
the sun, while those near the opposite pole do not see him at all for the 
same period ; the limit of these phenomena will be two circles, 23J° from 
the poles. 

Since the equator is at right angles to the axis, the equator will form, 
with the orbit, an angle of 23|^ degrees ; as the planes of both these 
circles pass through the earth's centre the two planes will intersect each 
other, the line of intersection passing through that centre. Suppose the 
plane of the earth's orbit indefinitely produced, it will be projected as a 
circle among the fixed stars ; which circle will cut the projection of the 
earth's equator in the heavens in two points, termed, for reasons we shall 
presently explain, the equinoctial points. The orbit of the earth thus 
described among the fixed stars is termed the ecliptic ; and the stars which 
border it on either side, to the extent of 8 degrees, have been from time 
immemorial divided into twelve Constellations, which are termed the signs 
of the Zodiac. The place of the sun will be always in one of these ; and, 
making use of the unphilosophical, but usual and convenient mode of 
expression to which allusion has before been made, we say the sun enters 
such a sign at a particular time of the year. We must however determine 
a starting point ; and this has been done by astronomers in manner which 
it would have been well if civilians had followed : the civil year commences 
on the 1st of January, which day is marked by no important astronomical 
occurrence; the astronomical year commences on the 21st of March, on 
which- day the sun is at one of those points where the equator and ecliptic 
intersect ! the distance of the sun from this point, which is the first point 
of Aries, measured in degrees on the ecliptic, is teriiied his longitude ; 
which, when he crosses the equator again, will have increased to 180 
degrees ; when he arrives again at the first of Aries, to 360 degrees. 

The distance of the sun from the first point of Aries, reckoned on the 
equator instead of the ecliptic, is called his right ascension^ 
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It will be evident that, at two points between these intersections, the 
son will have arrived at his extreme distance from the equator ; which, as 
its angle of inclination with the ecliptic is 23^ degrees, will amount to that 
quantity : in every intermediate position his distance from the equator will 
vary from degrees to 23 j degrees, and to this distance astronomers have 
applied the term declination. 

The use of these technical terms in the study of astronomy cannot be 
avoided, as they are of constant occurrence in every almanac and in every 
treatise on the subject ; nor would anything be gained by rejecting them. 
Too frequently, however, their exact import is not understood, and hence 
the desirableness of obtaining a clear conception of the astronomical facts 
they are intended to indicate : in the following papers they will hereafter 
be generally used to prevent circumlocution, and to harmonize this treatise 
with the scientific nomenclature in general use. 

We may regard the ecliptic and equator as having a fixed and definite 
position in the heavens : to connect the horizon with these circles we must 
imagine a plane 90^ every way distant from the observer's zenith also 
passing through the earth's centre, but constantly varying its position 
as he is carried round by the rotation of the earth— the plane of this circle 
produced to the celestial concave will divide it into the visible and invisible- 
heavens, which will vary from moment to moment, producing the phe- 
nomena of the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies. As the meridian 
is a circle at right angles to the horizon, passing through the north and 
south points, it will also be in constant motion, being, as it were, carried 
along with the horizon in its diurnal course : as this arrives opposite a 
heavenly body it is said to be on the meridian ; mid-day occurs when it is 
opposite to the sun. 

Resuming the subject of " the sphere," we shall proceed, as illustrative 
of the seasons, to explain what is meant by right, parallel, and oblique 
spheres. 

Every reader of arctic travel has been . struck with the length of the 
days which visitors to the northern regions have experienced; equally 
so with their long, dreary nights. Tropical regions moreover, we are 
told, lose sight of the sun at six or seven o'clock in the evening through* 
out the entire year: a little attention to the principles about to be 
enunciated will be repaid by a full and clear comprehension of the cause 
of this variety in the length of the duration of a solar day. 

It was established in a former paper that the elevation of the pole of the 

heavens above the horizon of an observer was always equal, in degrees, to 

the latitude of the place of observation. Now, to a person situated on the 

equator, this elevation will be 0, for his latitude or distance from the 

equator will be 0. Such a person will have the two poles of the heavens 

in the horizon occupying the north and south points ; the equator will 

coincide with the prime vertical, and will pass through the zenith : here, 

and only here, will every constellation in the heavens rise above his horizon 

every day, and, in the course of the year, be visible to his unassisted 

vision ; the angle formed by the diurnal arc of any heavenly body with 

the horizon will be a right angle and each will remain above the horizon 

as long a period as it remains below, for such arc will be bisected by the 

. horizon. This position of the sphere of the heavens is' termed a right 

sphere^ and may receive illustration from the adjacent figure, in which n s 

are, as before, the poles of the earth ; N S the poles of the heavens ; £ Q 
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the equator ; Z the zenith of the observer at O ; H R the horizon, and the 
primitive circle the meridian : high is the diurnal path of a heavenly 
body which, it will be observed, is bisected by the horizon, the part igh 
being equal to i k h. If we suppose this to be the path of the sun for 
twenty-four hours when at his greatest northern declination, the arc g E 
will be equal to 23^ degrees. The semicircle igh above the horizon will 
be described in twelve hours ; the other, i k A, his path during the night 
below the horizon, in the same time : the days and nights will therefore 
be equal ; and that, too, whether he describes the circle E Q, which will 
be his path when on the equator, or whether he ranges on either side of 
that circle. When the sun is over the equator will occur the hottest 
period of the year ; for he will be vertical at noon, or overhead, when at E, 
to the observer at ; whereas at other periods his altitude will be less till 
it diminishes to ^Q\ degrees, which is the defect from 90 degrees of the 
arc E^; as he returns to the equator the arc g R increases ; after crossing 
it, his meridian altitude vrill decrease till it is reduced, from day to day, to 
Q^\ degrees, measured from the southern point of the horizon H. 

The relation between the altitude of the sun and the degree of light and 
heat received by any given portion of the earth's surface, will be imme- 
diately apprehended from the following considerations. If the direction 
of the rays proceeding from a luminous body be vertical, it is clear that the 
number and power of the rays received by any illuminated portion of the 
earth's surface will be at a maximum : take one square foot of that surface, 
and imagine it to receive a certain number of vertical rays proceeding in a 
parallel direction from the sun ; imagine this presented obliquely to the 
direction of the rays, the breadth between the limiting rays will evidently 
be diminished (in mathematical language, as radius to the sine of the 
angle of inclination from the vertical), and that the more as the inclination 
is less ; the light and heat thus received vrill therefore be so much the 
less. Hence the heat at the equator will be the greatest, as far as this 
cause is concerned, when the sun occupies the zenith, which will occur on the 
noon of two days in the year, viz., on March 21 and September 21 ; and will 
be least on two occasions, viz., June 21 and December 21, when his decli- 
nation is 23 J degrees ; nevertheless, as his meridian altitude is, even then, 
greater by 4 degrees than with us at midsummer, the temperature will be 
still very high. We see, then, that at the equator there will be two periods 
of greatest heat, and on two occasions the heat will be a minimum,: as 
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these extremes will not differ very greatly from each other, we can hardly 
say that two summers and two winters occur during the year, though, 
strictly speaking, these periods might come under those designations. 

The seasons are so modified hy the various causes to which allusion was 
made in the introduction, that the astronomical explanation does not meet 
all the facts of the case, hut only lays down general principles, which 
would hold good were there no disturbing influences. 

Let us now transport our observer to either pole — say the north, as 
being more convenient ; his distance from the equator being 90 degrees, the 
altitude of the pole will equal that quantity, and the pole, the stationary 
point of the heavens, will occupy the zenith, or point overhead ; the equator 
and horizon, coinciding throughout, willform one circle when projected in 
the celestial sphere : it follows that those heavenly bodies situated below 
the equator never rise above the horizon, and hence the southern constel- 
lations will never be visible at the north pole ; while the northern constel- 
lations will never descend below the horizon, but move round in diurnal 
arcs all parallel to each other and to the horizon ; decreasing, however, in 
size as they approach the pole, which is in the observer's zenith. From the 
nature of this movement such a position of the heavens is termed the 
parallel 9phere. 




We have seen that the sun ranges during half the year to the north of 
the equator, having a southern declination during the other half : he crosses 
the equator on his northern tour on March 2 i , when he begins to be seen 
at the north pole, and continues in sight for six months ; as he never 
attains a greater distance from the equator than 23J degrees, it follows 
that his altitude above the horizon, even on the noon of June 21, is never 
more than that quantity ; for the greater portion of the summer half-year 
it is less ; and hence his rays, falhng very obliquely, communicate but 
little heat to the polar regions. During the whole of this time the 
supposed observer will have perpetual day, which will be so far advan- 
tageous that the earth has no time, so to speak, to radiate forth the heat 
received ; whereas the nights at the equator being as long as the days, a 
good portion of the daily heat imbibed from the sun is given oif in radia- 
tion — in either case the temperature will be modified : the heat in the 
one case being diminished, and in the other increased, from precisely the 
same law of nature. 

The meridian height of the sun at Midsummer-day at the north pole 
^U be equal to what we in the south of England have it on Feb. 4 and Nov. 
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6 : when we consider the absorption of his beat in melting the ice of the 
polar seas, the low temperature even of the arctic summer will not appear 
wonderful. Though from late accounts we learn that animals abound in 
the arctic regions, the stunted and degraded forms of the human race 
would seem to indicate that the appointed boundaries of man's habitation 
fall short of these very high latitudes ; still the daring and enduring enter- 
prize of British sailors has enabled them to advance vnthin 440 miles of 
the pole, as well as to winter — with a few sad exceptions — in comparative 
safety amidst fields of solid ice ; and a great authority * has pronoimced 
a deliberate opinion *^ that an efficient screw steam-vessel might, in the 
proper season of the year, accomplish a voyage from the river Thames to 
the north pole and back in two or three months," passing between Green- 
land and Spitzbergen instead of the track hitherto pursued. Referring to 
the projection of the parallel sphere, we remark that N the pole and Z the 
zenith coincide, as do £ Q the equator and H R the horizon : mark the 
path of the star p, and it will be found to describe, during its diurnal 
revolution, a circle parallel to the horizon ; if this parallel be considered 2^ 
degrees from the equator, it will point out the diurnal path of the sun on 
the 21st of June. 

As the population of the globe, for the most part, occupies intermediate 
positions between the two extremes of the equator and the poles, we shall 
proceed to investigate the peculiar circumstances of those whose latitude is 
neither nor 90 degrees ; these will differ for each latitude, but the condi- 
tions of each will be understood by our assuming the latitude of London 
as the representative of all. 

Recalling to mind the principle on which the elevation of the pole was 
proved to be equal to the latitude, the altitude of N above the horizon, viz., 
N R, will, in the case of London, be 5H degrees. 




It will be at once seen, by inspecting the figure, that the heavenly bodies 
rise and set obliquely to the horizon — hence the term oblique sphere. Nor 
will it be difficult to ascertain the angle of inclination formed by the diurnal 
arcs and the horizon ; for, be it remembered, that the diurnal arc of e?efy 
heavenly body is ever parallel to the equator : suppose a heavenly hoif to 
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be on the equator, its diurnal arc will be in the line E Q, which line, here 
the representative of a circle projected edgewise, forms, with the horizon 
II R, the angle E C H, which is equal to H C Z less the arc E C Z ; hut 
E C Z is the latitude of the place and H C Z is 90^ : hencie the angle of 
obliquity will always be equal to 90 minus the latitude of the place — in 
mathematical language to the co-latitude ; this angle will be the same 
whether the heavenly body is above the equator (LFH), or below (CGH). 

Let us investigate the varying altitude of the sun arising from its altera- 
tion of declination, on which, astronomically speaking, depends the tempera- 
ture of the seasons of the year, and the length of the day and night. 

To begin with the 21st of March : when the sun is on the equator his 
diurnal path is represented by the line E Q : it will be observed that this 
is bisected hy the horizon H R, the sun will therefore describe one half of 
this arc, which will occupy him twelve hours, above the horizon in the 
day-time, the other half during the night — day and night will therefore, 
at this period, be equal, and again on September 21, when he attains the 
same position. This will be the case in an oblique sphere, whatever lati- 
tude may be assumed. 

Again, suppose the sun to have reached, as he will have done on the 
21st of June, his extreme northern declination ; at noon he will occupy 
the point L ; F will be the point of the horizon where he rises, P the point 
where he sets : it will be at once seen that the arc F L P, which will be 
described during the day, will be much greater than the arc F X P, described 
during the night : thus we account for the long days of summer in this 
latitude ; and since, at this period, the sun's meridian altitude, viz., H L, 
is the greatest, the heat will he most powerful from this cause, as well as 
from the shortness of the nights allowing hut a small period of time for the 
earth to radiate into space the heat accumulated during the long summer 
day. 

The circle C G W O will he the sun's diurnal path on the shortest day ; 
the portion C G O above the horizon being due to the day, G "W O, a much 
greater share, to the night. "When the sun is thus situated, it will be 
easily imagined that' the circumstances described as constituting the 
summer wiU be reversed, less hght and heat will be received, and it will 
be mid-winter to the inhabitants of the north temperate zone. Since the 
diurnal rotation of the earth is performed round the axis n s, and that of 
the heavens round n s produced, viz., N S, it results that all the heavenly 
bodies included vnthin the circle y R will be at all times above the horizon ; 
i. e., they will never set : this is called the circle of perpetual apparition; 
its distance from the pole^ N R, is evidently equal to the elevation of the 
pole or the latitude of the place of observation. 

A little consideration will show that the nearer an observer approaches 
the pole the more will the position of the sphere of the visible heavens 
resemble a parallel sphere ; on the contrary, when his latitude is low, a 
resemblance will be seen to the right sphere. In the former case, the 
length of the days and nights will be extremely unequal, as we find in high 
latitudes ; in the latter, the days and nights will differ in length by a small 
quantity. 

That branch of science called Spherical Trigonometry is employed in 
calculating, with great accuracy, the various quantities dependent on the 
position of the sphere ; while problems performed by the help of the celes- 
tial globe are a rough method of arriving at the same solutions. The in- 
struments used in observatories and in nautical astronomy determine the 
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places of the heavenly bodies by ascertaining their position on one or more 
of the various circles described : from data supplied by observation and 
others recorded in astronomical works, results are obtained of the utmost 
value to science, as well as of extreme practical utility. 

It is hoped that the preceding explanation of principles will excite an 
interest in the pursuit of this branch of astronomy ; from no other can be 
derived more suitable subjects for the exercise of the reasoning faculties, 
even for those who may not be able, from deficiency of mathematical know- 
ledge, to carry out results to their fullest extent. J. D, 



SUPPLEMENTAEY MINUTE RELATING TO QIJEEFS 
SCKOLAES, APPEENTICES, AND CEETIFICATED 

TEACHEES. 

The last minute issued by the Committee of Council on Education con- 
tains some of the most important modifications that have emanated from 
them since the publication of their celebrated minutes of 1846. These 
alterations are the result of a general reconsideration of the scheme, 
with special reference to certain complaints brought against the present 
system. The complaints are five in number, according to the pubhsbed 
scheme ; but a sixth may be added, which is also met. 

1. Certificates are granted without sufficient guarantees for practical 
ability in teaching, and such ability is not sufficiently rewarded and en- 
couraged. 

2. The training schools are maintained inadequately, with difficulty, 
are not fully occupied, nor always with the class of students best 
adapted for training. 

3. A large proportion of the pupil-teachers who liavc completed their 
term of service does not enter the training schools at all. 

4. The standapd of instruction in training schools might be raised 
advantageously, with especial reference to the subjects of elementary 
instruction. 

o. No adequate encouragement is offered to prolong the continuance 
of students under training beyond a single year. 

6. Many of the masters of the old school are acting most efficiently 
in their sphere of labour without being recognised as registered teachers, 
or allowed to participate in any of the advantages arising from such 
a classification, because they do not possess that amount of technical 
knowledge which gives them a title to a certificate of clients. 

To remedy the evils arising from the scheme of '46 under the first 
head, the limitations subsequently imposed upon the admission of pupil- 
teachers to training institutions are to be removed. Every such insti- 
tution will in future be allowed to fill up all its vacant places by Queen's 
scholars. Previously, "25 per cent, only of the students in training could 
be Queen's scholars, the other 75 were supplied from other sources 
than the ranks of pupil-teachers. Such an alteration will operate bene- 
ficially upon those whose acquirements on examination have proved to 
be such as to entitle them' to an exhibition in a training school, but 
who could not claim it because the small numbers of vacant places had 
been already fiUed by those who had passed a better examination. The 
study of subjects proper to elementary instruction is to be more 
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fully recognized in training schools, and more systematically promoted. 
The portion of the scheme, however, which bears most directly upon the 
complaints of the inequality in the award of certificates is that which 
declares that no such document will, after the next examination, 
be granted to a teacher who has not had charge of a school two years, 
and been reported upon twice by the inspector of the districts. 

"Whether ne is to De entitled to a certificate or not, and of what class, 
will be determined by the tenor of such reports, and by the results of his 
examination. Again, the value of the certificate will not be fixed higher 
at first than the lowest class, unless the student shall have been in a 
training school at least one year and a half. Candidates for certificates 
will, after the examination, be classed according to the result ; but will not 
be certificated till the other conditions are fulfilled. At the end of five 
years the certificate will be open for revision, from time to time, accord- 
ing to the character of the intermediate reports. 

The provisions made for the purpose of meeting the- second complaint 
appear to be objectionable, and we fear the operation of them will be 
injurious to the training institutions. The income which they derive 
from the fees paid by the students is altogether insufficient to keep 
them in proper working-order, officered by competent men. They are 
dependant, to a great extent, upon the grants which have been allowed 
them by the Committee of Council of 20/., 26Z., and SOL, according to the 
class obtained by their students upon examination after a year's resi- 
dence. After Christmas, 1853, these grants will only be made in cases 
where the students have been resident in the institution two years. 
As the certificate may be obtained after a residence of a year and a 
half, it may frequently happen that the student will obtain at once some 
appointment, and thus the institution will be deprived of the grant to 
which it is fairly entitled 

The principals of the institutions may perhaps make it a rule that all 
students should remain two years, and perhaps such a rule would 
benefit the institutions by keeping the numbers more even, it might 
perhaps increase the numbers ; it is, however, probable that the addition 
of a year to the time of probation, before anything could be actually 
realized by the student, would discourage many from entering ; for they 
are mostly young men, dependant upon patrons, or on friends whose 
means are limited. We were therefore greatly afraid that the arrange- 
ments made, apparently with the intention of benefiting the institu- 
tions, wiU, if carried into effect without modification, seriously injure 
them. 

That there may be no lack of a supply of young men to fill the esta- 
blishments, a greater number of pupil-teachers is to be allowed to such 
schools as have been successful nurseries for Queen's scholars ; in others, 
those whose acquirements have fallen short of the standard to secure the 
scholarship may be placed, without a double reduction of the number of 
pupil-teachers, as hitherto. Such assistants may after three years' ser- 
vice claim a scholarship without further examination. 

To obviate the difficulty named under the third head, in addition to 
the infiuence the provisions already named will exercise, the period of 
apprenticeship will in every case terminate at the same time and but 
once in the year, corresponding with the date of entering the training 
establishments. Thus, those who enter upon their term of service during 
the first half the year, that is, before July, will serve less than five 
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years, but will receive the emoluments for the full time ; those who enter 
in the latter half will serve more than five, bu|} less than five and a half 
years. Such will receive the last year's rate of payment proportionata 
to the time of over-service. The examination of candidates for scholar- 
ships will be held three days previously to that for certificates, so that 
no'defeytriH bccur,- and 'su(^cessful candidates Will be ablfe tB enter libon ' 
th^ir'dotirse 6f trtiitiittg immediately aftei*'the gener'af fexdminatidii. 
Th^S€l ' hd^ev^r ' are' matters' 6f mere detail,' tand'^'iidt haVe t^e same 
ambutit bf influence upte'the number of pu^il-te^cheW bnterln^ the 
training institutions as some of the arrangements ■pl*e^dously referred to., 
Mrhibers/too, of the present class of pupil -tea6hdrs have Vnt^rcd'upbn- 
th^ work without the idea of becoming teachers ; ^ome fir 'the pur^dye 
of obtaining an education that will fit them fdr ifeome otTiifer '(^mnjgf; 
many with the view of accepting the advantages at fii'St offfdred, of oh- 
twiing A situation in the Excise or som^. other ^eparttneoift umderi >fibo/ 
venunent pafcronage. This last class however will bQ disappointe^d, . since 1 1 
the- minute that held out that inducement, although noti foraafllly re^-: 

scindedr is not now acted upon. / , -i '.^ / : 

Xo meet the complaints against the standard of inatntctionMin-'iek*- 
mentary subjects, an apparently solid advantage is offered/- :An' aii^i 
mentation grant of 1001. will be made annually, to the s^ary bf 4lre£- 
dent lefeturer iu one bf the following subjects: — History, Eaglisk JLite-"* 
rature, Geography, Physical Science, or Applied Mathematics.*; Such- 
a provision will no doubt have a beneficial effect, where it. does mot re* • 
quire an additional ofiieer to be appointed. To increase the staatdardof 
instruction, also, it is provided that in future drawings as taught in thei 
Department of Science and Art, shall be an important part of theexiaHf 
mination for a certificate. - :: ' • 

*Such> then, is an outline of the modifications. lately introduced into tliR • 
nnnutes, professedly with the object of securing an incoreased nuidber of ^ 
certificated teachers in elementary schools. It is allowed, howeveF^ that 
there must still remain a considerable number of teachers dmqmal^d' 
hy age for passing the examination for certificates, as well as « nmobeo' 
of schools not in a position to- obtain certificated teachers/ -It is^thetb- 
fore proposed to institute a class of registered afedi83tinguishedi[fr6in'eer^^ 
tifioated teachers. An examination wiLL be held; similavi to* theiMte 
Easter Examinations, at convenient places throughout the (Country, sditie 
time in '64, to be continued annually. After an ordeal- of « three '^daya* " 
duriation the candidates will be passed, or rejected and nettdassei'-affiii > 
the case of the certificate. Simple questions only will be gi^en, anJiitbe'' 
subjects will be limited to the Holy Scriptures, the CafccchiBm, ^andtbef 
Liturgy of the Church of England ; English History ; Gfeogr^hy 5 Arith* • 
metic (including fractions, vulgar and decimal) ; English. GI?rammiH^«aid ' 
Composition; the Theory and Practice of Teaching. No teacher .will'" 
be adonited to these examinations who : has not copapleted'hisuiw'ijep' 
thirty^fifl/h year. Unfortunately, for such as come iafco this: class,* Irionff J 
of'tha certificate gratuities will fall to them: It is to be an ihbn«ini»yi 
disiindtion, but on® that must be possessed byallwhoundertaki^'to'train/ 
pupil-teachers. This is a step in the right direction ; but while swmucH 
is profesisiediy being^ done to benefit other classes of teacher»,/^thb3b'who > 
are disqualified by the length of their term of service ought to be rfjfe i 
to look for something more substantial than honorary distinction, n* 
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1. MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY: A POPULAR TREATISE ON DESCRIPTIVE, 
PHYSICAL, AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY ; WITH A FAMILIAR EXPLA- 
NATION OF ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THE BEST METHODS 
OF USIIfG THEM. BY J, DREW, PH.D., F.R.A.S. SECOND EDITION. 

(London : George Bell.) 

2. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. BT 
REV. W. SCOTT, M,A., MATHEMATICAL LECTURER, AND LATE FELLOW 

OF SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. (Cambridge : John Deigh" 
ton, London : George Bell), 

Astronomy has been a favourite study from the earliest ages ; but 
its true principles have been generally received, and satisfactorily ex- 
plained, only in very recent times. The discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion by the illustrious Newton laid the foundation of the sublime science 
of astronomy, and the researches of Laplace and others have thrown 
much additional light on the various phenomena of the universe. 

Li Dr. Drew's " Manual of Astronomy," which is princially addressed 
to a class of readers not conversant with the more severe and scientific rea- 
soniiig of the higher mathematicSj'being intended for those who know little 
or nothing of the subject when they commence its perusal, the principles 
of the science are deduced from observation, as far as they can be with- 
out mathematical investigation, and its general outlines are very clearly 
and intelligibly stated without introducing any complex scientific for- 
mulae. As a science, the truths of astronomy can only be adequately 
established on mathematical principles, but still they are capable of 
explanation without recourse to mathematical researches, in so far as 
the fundamental observations and principles admit of being stated 
clearly in ordinary language, and serve as the basis of much reasoning 
and discussion of a popular character. 

Dr. Drew's Manual consists of three parts: yiz.. Descriptive Astronomtff 
Physical Ajstronom^y and Practical Astronomy, 

Part I. treats " on the number, magnitude, and physical constitution 
of the heavenly bodies, and brings down the modem discoveries in 
astronomy to the present year." This part of the work consists of 
thirteen sections spread over 136 pages, and the descriptions of the 
several bodies of the solar system are conveyed in a clear and intelligible 
maimer, evincing an accurate knowledge of the subjects embraced in 
these sections of the work. The discussions on the superior and inferior 
planets, on the eclipses of the sun and moon, and on the tides of the 
ocean, are very interesting, and show that the author has a thorough 
knowledge pf the popular explanations of the remarkable phenomena of 
the tides and eclipses of the heavenly bodies. It is almost needless to 
remark that here, as in every part of the book, the descriptions of the 
various phenomena are well illustrated by plates and diagrams. A list 
of all the minor planets, or asteroids, which have recently been dis- 
covered between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter by Mr. Hind, De Q-as- 
paris, and some other continental astronomers, is given in the eleventh 
section; but since the publication of the work several other minor 
planets have been detected and added to the solar system. 
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Part II. is " an attempt to simplify tie elemehiaiy principles of 
the Newtonian Philosophy.*! This most valuable part of tne science of 
astronomy occupies only about 43 pages of the volume, and it is only 
a very slight idea of a subject so extensive alid intricate, as physical 
astronomy necessarily is, that can be given in such narrow limits. The 
author's "efforts have been directed to such an erpqsition ' of tKose 
wonderful secrets of nature, which Sir Isaac Newton was the 'fir6t to 
unfold, as will enable the student to appreciate the labours of that jro- 
found philosopher, and to estimate justly the benefits which science has 
derived from him." '...,., 

Part III. " gives an explanation of the manner in which the facts 
brought forward in the former sections may be verified by the use of 
astroaomical instruments;. dLreota such a^ may.pps^^^ U]^m9^%,i9Yi 
to use them, w,hat objects to look for in the b^v^nS|,4ndfiw!t>erP:i(hey 
are to be found." In this valuable part of the book, which p(^upieB 




and the equatorial, are succinctly described '; and ttie Bblutioti jof some 
useful proolems in astronomy are given in detail. " As l!he dlilihbi^ Ifas 
been for several years engaged in astronomical pnr8uitfe,;his p^:^£jtiM 
knowledge gives an interest to this subject which it would not Oth6iHB(j^ 
pqssess. The account of his own observatory, and the a:djudiitiiettt' of 
the instruments with which it is fiimished, will be read wit!h ititei*e8t. 

On the whole. Dr. Drew's "Manual" does him great credit;' the 
descriptions throughout the volume are erfsily understood, ^M'the 
investigations which he has occasiondly introducfed>rb a$ 'simpj^fli^ 
intelligible as the subject admits of, requiring only a sli^t mbWfedjW of 
plane and spherical trigonometry. It is a popular rath,er th^ a r&^S^ 
work, and as such it will be found both entertainixtg and intetritctit©.' 

/* The aim of Mr. Scott's 'Elementary Treatise on Plane Co-<Wilfc»te 
Geometry ' is to place before the student, in a brief yet (jotripiteKettiive 
form, the principal methods employed in the science, with'thOTaJp^iitt^ 
tion, for the most part though not exclusively, to cui^es of thqIjSrooild 

orden" ^ '...""; '' ■ ' .-. !r ''''■■ 

This is a neat little treatise, consisting of ifhe oi*dinaiy 'ihV|^1il|j)itfo^9 

respecting straight lines and curves of the second order^ ofr'tro^cWife 
sections. The discussions in the fi^^t three chapteris/rfelafeV'^ ^^ 
various forms and interpretation of equations of the flift't ordtei'; iWA 
their application to problems On right lines and to the d^t^iWiiJfi^d6'pf 
loci, The reduction of equations by transformation ibtttra lAb '^tjfect 
of the fourth chapter, and the equations and properties of ciurV^J^tf the 
second order are very elegantly investigated in the six arttc6cfed&^biie<. 
The subject of the eleventh, or concluding chapter, is, ifls^ JSfficibirft 
treated^ and the discussion on the best and neatest ^eh^mJL^WMs'm 
the eqiiatigns of curV-es of the second order id very^ifltiJlniitii54,"<fi^ 
merits an attentive perusal. The voluriie concluded = with jan* IropitftWitfe 
' " " ^ ' ' ,]Aer, in illustration' of the^^W^^ 



selection of examples on each ohaj/fci 
therein developed. 

Mr. Scott has given an excellent exposition of the princi|>l68 6f plane 
co-ordinate geometry, as applied to straight lines and curves of the 
second order. 'It has been usual in wowra of this cl^fir'id^ritfe the 
equations of the circle, tod some of the lanes- bdiiile(rted''Wifli^ftj'ift * 
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separate form ; but though the author has not adhered to this plan, he 
has not omitted to give the requisite information respecting the circle in 
various parts of the volume (see pages 53, 73, 74, 80 — 88). The methods 
of abridged notation, which are now so successfully employed by recent 
writers on co-ordinate geometry, have not been overlooked by the 
author ; and as the volume contains the leading principles of this 
useful science, deduced in a very perspicuous manner, we have much 
pleasure in recommending it to undergraduate students, and others who 
have not the requisite time to devote to the study of more elaborate 
treatises, and works of higher pretensions. 



kiebuhr's lectures on ancient ethnography and geography. 
EDITED BY DR. SCHMITZ. 2 vols. 8vo. (Londou : Walton ^ Ma- 
herly,) 

Wha-TEVEb Niebuhr wrote or said on the subject of history or its kin- 
dred departments of learning, is worthy of the dosest and most respect- 
ful attention. The author who gave to the world a History of Bome so 
remarkable for*talent and luminous clearsightedness can be no ordinary 
writer on any topic he selects, and the learned world gladly hail the 
production of other works from the same accomplished scholar. 

The present work contains the substance of lectures delivered by the 
great historian in the University of Bonn during the winter of 1827- 
28, and were originally published at Berlin, two or throe years ago, 
from the manuscript notes of those who attended the professor's lec- 
tures. They are now given to the English public by Dr. Schmitz, the 
compiler of Niebuhr's " Lectures on Ancient History," not in the form of 
lectures, for no such division, the editor informs us, existed in the G-er- 
man of Dr. Isler, but as a continuous treatise, only split up into por- 
tions by the natural divisions of the subject matter. 

This work, then, is the substance of Niebuhr's lectures, as above de- 
scribed, on Ajicient Ethno^phy and Geography. The exact sphere the 
lecturer worked out for his remarks he nxes in the introductory chap- 
ter. He does not profess to treat of all the nations of antiquity, but 
he regards the subject from a classical point of view. Greece and Italy 
form the staple of his lectures, and those nations which are more or 
less connected with them by literature or history. Of the East and 
Africa he speaks only so far as they came within the reach of these two 
classical nations ; all others he passes over. And, with reference to 
Bactria and India, he follows not the native authorities, but the accounts 
furnished by the Greeks. Before entering on the real subject of these 
lectures, Niebuhr gives an exceedingly interesting accoimt of the rise 
and progress of the chorography of Greece and Italy, with an analysis of 
the geographical works of the ancients, and a view of the different the- 
ories existing with respect to the form of the earth down from the Homeric 
period. He then proceeds to discuss Ghreece ethnologically and geo- 
graphically. First, he takes the country in the mass, and describes its 
physical features and peculiarities, in the way of rivers, mountains, val- 
leys, and coasts, beginning with the Peloponnese, as the purest G-reek 
country, and as possessing supremacy over the other districts for ages. 

Taking the divisions of the Peloponnese, beginning with Argolis, he 
gives an excellent account of the physical structure of each division : 
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then a list of the chief towns in the district is presented, with notices of 
their sites, descriptions^of ancient buildings stul existing in the yicinity; 
and aU along there is a flood of collateral information and iUustrations 
of ancient events by comparison with similar circumstances of more 
recent date, and explanations of numberless allusions or phrases occiuv 
ring in the classical writers. From the Peloponnese he proceeds north- 
ward, and after treating of Attica, generall j briefly, makes a long pause 
at Athens. 

Since Niebuhr's lectures more recent investigations have been pur- 
sued; and therefore, occasionally, points he leaves as undetermined have 
been subsequently fixed satisfactorily. Afber proceeding through Tbes- 
saly, Bceotia, &c.; the adjoining islands, Eubcea, Crete, !Ehodes, and the 
groups of the EgsBan Sea ; Ionia, Thrace, and Macedon, are similarly 
discussed. This concludes the first volume. In^the second, the subject 
is mainly Italy. Here we find an account of its original inhabitants, its 
difierent races, its Opiican, Italian, and Sabellian features ; the displace- 
Jlipnts of its various tribes ; the natural divisions of the country. Then, 
beginning with a more particular description, he passes on to the topo- 
graphy of Borne. This occupies a considerable portion of the second 
volume. And, from Niebuhr's long residence in Italy,, his views and 
descriptions are unusually lucid and decided. After traversing the 
other districts of I^ly, Etruria is touched upon, and interesting disqui- 
sitions on its races and lapguage given. Then the other portions of 
Europe follow, Spain, Qaul, the %el^SD« and others ; and, lastly, those 
portions of Africa which belong to the classical period. The whole woik 
presents a n^ass of information, valuable if account be taken only of the 
vast amount of geographical luiowledge contained in it, but invaluable 
if we take intp account also the great display of classical learning it 
presents for our information. 



HORATII OPERA : WITH ENGLISH NOTES. BY THE REV. A. J. MACLEANK. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE LARGER EDITION. (LondoU : Whittaker Sf Co.f 

and George Bell, ) 

£KOwiira how many editions of Horace already have appeared, with 
notes brief and notes voluminous, notes English and notes Latin, one 
might have supposed another edition superfluous. And yet one would 
have been decidedly wrong. If we had been compelled to order 
Horaces for use in a school, we should have been really much per- 
plexed. Latin notes, and consequently Orellius' edition, which one 
would otherwise have adopted at once, seem out of the question in the 
case of younger scholars, who are generally the readers of Horace. 
But, having settled thus much, we should have felt somewhat inclined 
to avoid the difficulty of obtaining a desirable edition by adopting 
those ifhich present the text alone, unspoiled by diffuse, or rendered 
dangerous by careless, notes. Eecently, however, Mr. Macleane pub- 
lished a most admirable edition of this favourite author ; one likely, « 
it fully deserves, to supersede to ^ great extent all others for common 
use. No edition of any classical writer ever published displayed 
greater common sense, or revealed a mind more untinctured with the 
tedious and trifling pedantry so oft^ observed in a commentator on 
the Greek and Latin classics. There were symptoms of vigorous iatel- 
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lect and independent thought, which could judge for itself without 
servilely following a herd of preceding commentators. Each ode .was 
accompanied hj an introduction containing an account of the poem in 
question, a notice, the Greek original by whixjh it might be thought 
suggested, and other collateral matter of interest. These were ex- 
tremely useful, and often a single word there saved a longer note. 
This edition, however invaluable to the more advanced scholar, 
was, from its size and price, excluded from such general adoption 
for the use of younger scholars as it deserved from its excellence. The 
present volume, therefore, has been prepared by Mr. Macleane for the 
express use of schools. The notes are much briefer, and the portions 
of the larger work not required have been omitted. For instance, 
accounts of various readings, lengthened remarks on the different inters 
pretations of conflicting editors, are dropped altogether ; and properly : 
with such matters the young learner has no concern as yet. For him 
the notes should be tolerably brief, and certainly dogmatic ; and, con- 
sequently, the editor himself ought to be, like Mr. Macleane, a man of 
admitted talent, whose dogma is worth having. The notes here are 
not over full of interpretations of various passages of the text. The 
editor justly observes, in his preface, it is hard to determine always 
whether help in this way is really wanted, or is only superfluous^ and 
likely to induce idleness in the scholar. We think Mr. Macleane has 
successfully preserved in this edition the golden mean. Where assist- 
ance is reaUy desirable, on the score of difficulty of construction, or for 
other reasons, a rendering is subjoined, otherwise it is justly discarded. 
Parallel passages, also, from strange authors are wisely omitted, and only 
cited from writers likely to be accessible to the young reader ; and, as a 
rule, Horace is made chiefly to illustrate himself. Valuable remarks 
on general principles of construction are offered : on the use of the 
indicative, for instance, in the phrase ^^ sunt quos juvat^^ in the first 
ode. We may add, there is nothing of that overstrained admiration for 
his author so tiresomely exhibited by some commentators. On the 
other hand, Mr. Macleane views Horace with due appreciation of his 
real merits. The book is made still more complete for use by the 
addition of indices to facilitate reference to passages required either in 
the text or notes. We cannot refrain, in conclusion, from hoping that 
this excellent edition will be largely adopted. 



xenophon's anabasis, explained by dr. f. k. hertlein. trans- 
lated FROM THE GERMAN, BY REV. H. BROWNE, M.A. (London : 

Rivingtons,) 

The latter portion of this volume, containing the last four books of the 
Anabasis, has been already published, since Mr. Arnold's death, in a 
separate volume, as " The Fourth Grreek Book." The present work 
contains the earlier books, with notes by the same commentator, bound 
up with the earlier book mentioned above. The notes are tolerably 
good in matter, but disagreeable in form, owing to the numerous 
brackets so often occurring in Mr. Arnold's editions; for instance, 
in page 21 of the notes to the first part of the book, in three lines there 
are three sets of brackets* This produces confusion, so that one hardly 
knows tojwhom the different remarks are due — Hertlein or the trans- 
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lator. We would also suggest to Mr. Browne the expediency of adopt- 
ing a le^ repulsive type for the J;ext ; the present one is very small and 
ySWibbed-looking, and too close : and, altogether, the look of the book is 
flufflciei^t to discourage, before beginning, the young scholar. A toler- 
aWy laf ge, agreeable-looking type is not a matter of such little import- 
dtoSo ^ some are disposed, perhaps, to think. 






VCD^S?ARAtIV£ GRAMMAR OP THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. BY JOHN WIl- 

xiAM IKINAL'DSON, D.D. (London : /. W. Parker $• Son.) 

A Grammar is usually supposed to have for its object the commtmica- 
tion of the knowledge of a particular tongue. The author of the above 
J^ork is probably himself an excellent Oriental scholar, but we cannot 
hejp thinking that any one who attempts to learn Hebrew through the 
inedium of the present grammar will relinquish the attempt as hope- 
less, ahd leave off about as wise as he began. The author indeed in 
his preface informs us, that the system here adopted has already been 
tried for many years at the grammar school of which he is the Princi- 
pal;^ and the work in consequence is sent into the world rather as a 
successful result, than as a precarious experiment. Now the general 
idea of connecting more intimately than heretofore Hebrew with the 
classical languages, was certainly likely to prove successful in the case 
of those who? were tolerably well acquainted with Greek and Latin ; and 
this we conceive > is all the author intends to assert, in the remarks al- 
ludQd to above. In no other sense whatever can we for a moment sup- 
pose the grammar in question to have proved a successful experiment, 
excepting ojily the point how far a grammar could be written with- 
out the posaiDility of one's learning the language from it : of this pro- 
blem it IS,* we must admit, a tolerably felicitous solution. The first 
objection we have to it is, that all along the English characters are used 
to express Hebrew words. In our opinion, it is best at once, and from 
the first, to accustom the learner to tne characters of the language he is 
studyirvg. I^othing looks more uncouth and unprepossessmg than a 
fi>i:eign language with its peculiar . characters represented in English 
Letters. We do not teach Ureek in this manner ; why should we then 
adopt so. repulsive a method in Hebrew ? Again, in the nouns, Dr. Do- 
nailfcon seems to consider one declension only necessary, although he 
cprtainly makes up for it elsewhere by establishing an unnecessary 
cfwe, 'the locative. Of the changes of vowels, so perplexing a feature 
ijQLi the .Hebrew Grammar, we see little or nothing, and so c^mnot but 
thipk the work, to use Mr. Donaldson's own distinction, not '* concise," 
biit " imperfect.*' In the conjugation of verbs, Mr. Donaldson, to atone 
for his former deficiency in the nouns, makes some eighteen ; the last 
eleven probably averaging about a verb a piece : in this respect we also, 
again quoting the author's own words, look upjon his grammar as not 
" complete/' but singularly " redundant." These, however, are compa- 
ratively of minor importance : the glaring fault of the book appears to 
us to be that of excessive refinement and speculation, and determined 
establishment of intimate relations between Hebrew and other languages. 
To show our meaning, we will quote a paragraph from the chapter on 
the pronouns — it runs thus : " The plural of the first personal pronoun 
seems to be a compound of the singular of the first two pronouns, wit^ 
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a form which strikingly reminds us of the Indo- Germanic vm ^no^i 
Sanscrit * wa«.' It has been shown elsewhere that the .first , pe^'sojiil 
pronoun cannot have a plural in the ordinary acceptation of ihq.tpTWly 
but that ' we' must imply ' I + you,* or * all \^o are here,' Kqw ytJue 
Hebrew 'we' seems to have combined both expedients. "Virhat^ver^may 
have been the origin of the Greek rv, the constant substitution oi *t' 
for a guttural forbids us to doubt the ultimate identity of the element 
*t' in the pronoun, and *ka' in the affix of the same person. It seems 
therefore that the strong guttural in *huna*hnu' repuetenta ikisr^^ka/ 
and that the whole compound is * ham + ka + nd = I + you -Kail ihere.* '* 
We thought this tolerably hard for the young learner to get 9Y.er,. t^l^ 
it turns out that this is as yet smooth water ; for we are warned, by an 
alarming assurance in the next paragraph, that " the plural forms of .Jjh/9 
other pronouns present difficulties considerably greater." Paragraphs 
like the above, and manv still more obscure, occur in the work. All 
we can say is, that if the forty Bury young gentlemen, alluded to ia 
the preface, are fed on meat so strong as this and thrive, there will be 
giants before long in that region. We may, meantime, be allowed tq 
doubt whether Pr. Donaldson's hope of an increase of Hebrew pcholai^^, 
by reason of this grammar, will be increased ; for our part, w^ thinK 
the reverse. . , 



CICERONIS OSATIO PRO MILONE : WITH BMGLISH VOTES, BTG. BY THIC 

REV. JOHN SMYTH PURTON, M.A. (Loudou; /• W, Porker ^ San,) 

This edition of Cicero's famous speech in behalf of Milo, when nut on 
his trial for the murder of Clodius, appears everything one could wish; 
In the first place, the type is particularly neat, and the getting up ex- 
ceedingly good ; at the side of the chapters, or each paragraph, a short 
analysis is added to explain the contents of the portion of text oppo- 
site to it, or trace the course of the argument. This general view of 
the sense will be found serviceable. There is prefixed to the speech a 
translation of the copious introduction to the Oration by Asconius Pe- 
dianus, the all but contemporaneous annotator on the speeches 6f Ci- 
cero. In this preface a full account is given of all matters connected 
with the subject of the speech, and all information collected that can 
possibly be of use to enable the reader to form a clear idea of the state 
of afiairs at the period of the trial. There are appended notes, ai^ copi- 
ous as the case requires ; possibly more so : long annotations are like 
great books in the old proverb, viz. great evils. Mr. Purton has been, 
we think, a little prolix now and* then. In his anxiety^ to illustrate 
everything requiring it, he occasionally has done more than was neces- 
sary. Por instance, on chapter 9, we find six whole lines rendered into 
English, although not a single word or phrase of the least difficulty oc- 
curs ; and in like manner, throughout the chi^ter, exceedingly simple 
phrases, about which there can be no difierence of opinion, and wherein 
no one, except by excess of ingenuity, could go wrong, are considered 
worthy of translation. Por instance, " quod re imteUecttm esi " liardly 
merited an English rendering. However, in spite of this occasional 
redundancy, the notjBs are good, because full information is always given 
on any point where it is needed, and allusions and references fuUy ex- 
plained. If one lights upon a hard passage in the text, one is sure to 
find something about it in the notes. . ■ . 
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THE HOMERIC DIALECT : ITS LEADING ^ORMS AND PECtjLlARITIES. BY 

JAMES s. BAiRD, T.c.D. (Londoti : Gcorge Bell.) 

!Fbom an Attic writer of the pure age to Homer is a great step in point 
of dialect. Boys, after readmg for some time — as they certamly ought 
to do during the earliest period of their Q-reek studies — the Attic 
writers only, on being transferred to Homer at once feel wide at sea. 
J?orms they have no conception of, some longer, some mysteriously 
shorter, than those they have been acquainted with, some changed be- 
yond all possibility of recognition, beset them on all hands., Short 
vowels are lengthened, long vowels are shortened, new syllables are 
tacked on to verbs at either end, in a most irregular and freakish man- 
ner. The present work of Mr. Baird is intended to introduce light 
into all this darkness, and order into all this confusion. He goes re- 
gularly through the parts of speech, nouns, adjectives, verbs, &e., and 
under each gives a full account, in tables, of the different and irregular 
inflexions to which these parts of speech are liable in Homer. This is 
done so completely, that we can hardly think it possible for the learner 
not to detect in this book an explanation, or notice, of any the slight- 
est deviation from the orthodox usage of the Attic dialect to be found 
in Homer. They are all relentlessly dragged to the light, and laid bare 
to the young scholar. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
QuES. 195. — Proposed by Mr, John Thompaori. 



Giyen x^ + 5 — 2 1/ ^« — 2 = 5 «*> to find x. 

Solution, hy Mr. J. Godward, Mr, C. Mansford, Mr, JS. Rutter, and Z. 
From the given equation we have 

J?* — 4«*+4=^ — 2 + 2 t/ ^^ — 2 + 1 5 
extracting the square root of each side and transposing 

a?3 — 4 + 1/ x^ — 1 * ± 1 ; 
solving this, first taking the upper signs, and secondly the lower^ 

* =» ± i t/ (14 ± 2 i/*5), or ± i i/ (6 ± 2 \/ —3). 

Qu ES. 196. — Proposed hy Amicus. 

On Maundy Thursday it is the custom to give each of as many old 
men the satiie number of pence as there are years in the sovereign's age ; 
since her majesty's accession 16 Easters have passed away, and the sum 
of £\A 15«. 4rf. has been thus distributed ; determine the Queen's age 
last Easter (1853). 

Solution hy Mr. W. H. Levy, Mr. S. Dyer, and E'. 

Let ^ «• age of the Queen, the first Easter after her accession ; then the sum of all the 
pence given to the present time 

= a^ + (ar + 1)2 + (x + 2)2 + &c. to 16 terms 

« 16 ^2 + 240 ^ +1240 (see Hind's Alg. p. 197, 4th ed.) 

.-. hy the question 16 xS + 240 a: + 1240 =^ 10744 

hence a^ + 15 ar = 594, and d? «= 18. 
'.- Queen's age last Easter » 18 + 15 » 33 years. 
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Qucs. 197. — Proposed hy A. G. P., HerU» 

Show the times of a planet's describing the two halves of its elliptic 
orhit^ intercepted by the extremities of its axis miaor> are in the ratio 
of IT + 2tfto«' — e I where e is the excentricity. 

Solution, hy A. G, P., Mr, Levy, and E'. 

Let A a and B 6 be the major and minor axes, C the the centrCi and S the nearer 
focus to A» also let A C » a, and B C » ^, then C « » a e, 

area BAJ««»iiraft — ab e n»\ab (» — 2 e) 

area Badfa^ira^ + ah e^ \ab (r + 2«) 

Now by Keplei^s second law the areas swept oat about S are proportional to the times 
of describing them, therefore 

time of describing B A ft ir — 2 e 
time of describing Baft ir + 2 e* 

QuES. \^S,— Proposed hy Mr. T. T. Wilkinson, 

In the triangle A B C let a, h, c, be the points where the perpendiculars 
meet the sides ; a', h\ c\ the middle points of the sides ; and a", h", cf, the 
middle points of the lines joining the angles of the triangle to the point 
of intersection of the perpendiculars : then the nine points a, 5, c, a!, h', c', 
a", h", cf, lie on the circumference of the same circle. 

First Solution, hy Mr, Wilkinson ; and similarly hy Mr, Mutter ^ and Z, 

Let A B C be the triangle, and P the inter- c 

section of the perpendiculars. Join a', ft', ef\b'\ 
a', c', a", c". Then since P A, P C are bi- 
sected in tuf'f tf't and B A, B C in (/, a', the 
lines a" c", e^ (/, are each parallel and equal 
to \ A C. For similar reasons a" cf and a' c" 
are each parallel and equal to ^ B P. But 
since B P is perpendicular to A C, the figure 
of cf a" t/' is a rectangle, and consequently 
the four points a', c', a", c", are in a circle 
upon of a" or cf c" as diameter. Similarly 
a' b* a*' h" is a rectangle, and the fdur points 
a', ft', a", ft", are In a circle upon a' a" or ft' ft" 
as diameter, that is in the aforesaid circle. 
But the points a, ft, c, are also in this said 
cnrele, since / t( aa" ^ L ft' ft ft" =» c' c c" « a right angle ; wherefore the nine points 
a, ft, c, a', ft'» c', a", ft", c", all lie in the circumference of the same circle. 

Second Solution, hy Geometricus ; and similarly hy Amicus, 

Take c B, c C as axes, and let c B » «, c A » «^, and c C » p. We will first find 
the equation of the circle through c, c', c", and then test the other six points. Since 

s^. g gf 

the ^ « A P B, A C B are supplemental, C P = — ; hence c cf ^ — - — and cc" = 

C C + C P f?* + *«' 9 — «' »2 + *«'' 

_ — — _ ^ Therefore the co-ordinates of the centre are — \ — , — -. , 

c JLp 4 4/1 

and(rad)3 « (^— f-j + V 47^" j ^ 1?7 *' ^~™ ^^'^'^ ""^ 

find the equation of the circle through c, c', c", to be 
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Xgain eq. to B C is — + -^ = 1 , eq. to A a is — (a? + i') =- -^ . . . (2) 
cq. to A C is — y + — « 1 , eq. to B J fs — (jr — *) - — y . . . (3). 
Equations (2) give the co-ordinates of a « — ^j p- , -■ 1 , » 



(3) * - - 



^ + ^2 ' yj + t'a 



also the co-ordinates of a' = y, y; of A' « — y, — ; of «" =» — y* f" ' "*^ ®^ *" " 

• If 

T'2^* 

It will he found that each of these six sets of co-ordinates satisfies (1) ; hence the nine 
points a, b, c, e^, h\ ^, a^t ^"j f^\ Ue in the circumference of the circle whose equation 
is (1). 

The solutions by Mr. Levy and 1/ merited insertion) had space permitted. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Amicus, ans. 195, 196, 197, 198 ; S. Dyer, Leytonstone, ans. 195, 196 ; £^ Gmt 
Stnkeley, ans. 195, 196, 197. 198; Geometricus, London, ans. 198; J. GodwurA, 
Chelsea, ans. 195, 196; W. H. Levy, Shalboume, ans. 195, 196, 197. 198 ; Charles 
Mansford, Westminster, ans. 195, 196; A. G. P., Herts, ans. 197 ; E.Kutter, Sunder- 
land, ans. 195, 196, 198; Mr. John Thompson, Loni^on, ans. 195, 196; Mr. T.T. 
Wilkinson, Burnley, ans. 197, 198; and Z., Leeds, ans. 195, 196, 198. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR JANUARY, 1854. 

QuES. 199. — Proposed by Mr, Dyer. 
Given a^ — 13 ar a 12, to find jf by quadratics. 

QuES. 200. — Proposed by Mr. W. H. Levy. 

If the squares of the lines from the angles of any plane triangle to t^e 
centre of the inscribed circle be in arithmetical progression, then the sides 
will be in harmonical progression. 

QuES. 201.— From the Senate House Problems for 1853. 

^ sin (8 — g) a cos (0 — a) fl^ 

sin (e — /3) "" b* cos (8 — ;8) "" b" 

.X. / «> aef •¥ bb' 

then cos (a — j8j =* — -. 7-;. 

^ \ ab' -¥ of b 

QuES. 202.— Proposed by Mr. T. T. Wilkinson. 

In the diagram to question 198 ; let O, Oi be the centres of the circles 
circumscribing the triangles ABC, a b c\ prove that O O^ « O^ P, 
and Oi a =» i Oj A. 
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